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Classified  Directory 

for  use  in  Pennsylvania  Planning 

Frequent  inquiries  from  various  sections  of  the  State  by  those  interested 
in  promoting  and  administering  planning  more  effectively,  indicate  a 
very  real  and  immediate  need  for  some  such  comprehensive  and  suitably 
classified  directory  as  has  been  attempted  in  this  special  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Planning.  In  so  small  a space  it  is  not  possible  to  assure 
complete  coverage  of  even  those  agencies  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  field  of  planning.  This  directory  presents,  rather,  such 
agencies  and  organizations  as  have  been  made  most  frequent  use  of  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board.  Preference  has  been  given  to 
State  and  local  interests.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  furthermore,  that 
in  a field  where  “nothing  is  so  constant  as  change”  there  are  bound  to 
be  obsolete  items  and  failures  to  show  the  most  current  data.  For 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  a more  complete  coverage  than 
is  here  provided,  a bibliography  of  directory  sources  is  provided.  Of 
these  sources  special  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council,  Lowell  Mellett,  National  Director,  and  N.  L.  Lichten- 
walner,  State  Director;  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  Louis 
Brownlow,  Director;  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  Morris  A.  Copeland. 
Director,  and  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell  of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.! 


I.  PLANNING  FACTORS  AND  RESOURCES 


Human  Factors,  Resources  and 
Basic  Needs 


Food 

National 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Stanley,  Louise — Chief 

Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Campbell,  W.  G.— Chief 

Market  Inspection  Service  GA 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Black,  Dr.  A.  G.— Chief 

American  Home  Economics 
Association  NA 

Mills  Building 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Ansley,  Mrs.  Katherine  McFar- 
land— Exec.  Secretary 


Food  Research  Institute  NA 

Stanford  University 
California 

Davis,  Joseph  S. — Director 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemis- 
try GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Harter,  Elmer  E.,  Jr. — Director 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Green,  Mrs.  Anna  G.— Chief 

Food  & Drug  Administration  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1204  U.  S.  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Brinton,  Dr.  C.  S. — Chief 

Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
438-D  New  Post  Office  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Fisher,  D.  Franklin — Resident 
Inspector 


• The  following  code  applies  throughout  the  directory: 

GS — Governmental,  specifically  concerned  with  public  planning. 

GA — Governmental,  auxiliary  as  to  public  planning. 

NS— Non-governmental,  specifically  concerned  with  public  planning. 

NA — Non-governmental,  auxiliary  as  to  public  planning. 

F — Foundations  and  Funds. 

t The  Board  will  greatly  appreciate  receiving  any  corrections  designed  to 
improve  accuracy  and  currency.  (Compiled  as  of  June  1,  1939.) 
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Food  Products  Inspection  Serv- 
ice GA 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1004  U.  S.  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Marks,  J.  A. — Associate  Market- 
ing Specialist 

Food  Products  Inspection  Serv- 
ice GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
438-J  New  Post  Office  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Gardner,  John  J. — Inspector  in 
Charge 

Balster,  R.  N. — Assistant  Mar- 
keting Specialist 


Housing 

International 

International  Federation  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  NA 
47  Cantersteen  Street 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Shafer,  Miss  Paula — Secretary 


National 

Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion GA 

1020  Vermont  Avenue 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
McDonald,  Stewart — Administra- 
tor 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Straus,  Nathan — Administrator 

U.  S.  Housing  Corporation  GA 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
Treasury  Department  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Dreisonstock,  J.  Y. — President 

Better  Homes  in  America  NA 
Room  1805 
101  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Liston,  K.  F. — Executive  Secre- 
tary 

Better  Homes  in  America, 

Inc.  NA 

Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana 
Betts,  Benjamin  F. — Executive 
Secretary 

National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Woodbury,  Coleman — Director 

National  Conference  on  Slum 
Clearance  NA 

1001  Union  Commerce  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bohn,  Ernest  J. — Chairman 

National  Public  Housing  Con- 
ference NA 

112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 
Alfred,  Helen — Secretary 


Pennsylvania 

State  Board  of  Housing  GA 

Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Health 

South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Evans,  George  E.— -Chairman 
Doyle,  Charles  V. — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Pennsylvania  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Association  NA 
410  Otis  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Helms,  J.  R. — Executive  Vice- 
President 


Districts  (Intra-State)  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion GA 

Market  Street  National  Bank 
Building 

Juniper  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Kirk,  Leo  A. — District  Director 

Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion GA 

536  New  Federal  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Heselbarth,  Oakley  W. — District 
Director 


Counties  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Allegheny  County  Housing 
Authority  GA 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Eicholz,  Theodore — Chairman 
201  County  Office  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Delaware  County  Housing 
Authority  GA 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 
McLaughlin,  Edward  D. — Chair- 
man 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 

McKean  County  Housing  Au- 
thority GA 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 
Johnson,  A.  R.— -Chairman 
292  Congress  Street 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Mifflin  County  Housing  Au- 
thority GA 

Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 
Fisher,  E.  Dale — Chairman 
136  Valley  Street 
Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 

Montgomery  County  Housing 
Authority  GA 

Norristown,  Pennsylvania 
Adams,  Frank  M. — Chairman 
35  E.  Penn  Street 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania 

Schuylkill  County  Housing 
Authority  GA 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 
Twardzik,  J.  J. — Chairman 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 
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Cities  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Allentown  Housing  Author- 
ity GA 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Chairman  resigned.  Letters  sent 
in  care  of  Housing  Authority 

Bethlehem  Housing  Author- 
ity GA 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Pfeifle,  Robert — Chairman 
City  Hall, 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Chester  Housing  Authority  GA 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Rush,  Adie  S. — Chairman 
183  E.  18th  Street 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Erie  Housing  Authority  GA 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Zurn,  Melvin Chairman 

Care  of  Zurn  Manufacturing  Co. 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg  Housing  Author- 
ity GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stephenson,  Thomas — Chairman 
303  City  Hall 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

McKeesport  Housing  Au- 
thority GA 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Mansfield,  Hon.  W.  D.— Chair- 
man 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 

New  Kensington  Housing  Au- 
thority GA 

New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania 
Horton,  Frank  H. — Chairman 
New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Housing  Author- 
ity GA 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  Judge  Frank — Chairman 
Administration  Building 
Twenty-first  Street  and  Parkway 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  Housing  Author- 
ity GA 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Evans,  George  E. — Chairman 
1305  Law-Finance  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Reading  Housing  Authority  GA 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Mast,  James  E. — Chairman 
524  Court  Street 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Scranton  Housing  Authority  GA 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
Mahon,  John  P. — Chairman 

Coordinating  Housing  Coun- 
cil NA 

Fernbach,  Richard  B. — Chairman 
1906  South  Rittenhouse  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg  Housing  Associ- 
ation NA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Frecon,  Mrs.  Mary — Chairman 
804  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia  Housing  Associ- 
ation NA 

Sixteenth  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Newman,  Bernard  J. — Director 

Pittsburgh  Housing  Associa- 
tion NA 

Smithfleld  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Tufts,  Joseph — Executive  Di- 
rector 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Safety 

National 

Air  Safety  Board  GA 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Hestor,  Clinton  M. — Administra- 
tor 

National  Conference  on  Street 
and  Highway  Safety  NA 

Care  of  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Barber,  A.  B. — Director 
Koehler,  A.  W.— Secretary 

National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation NA 

60  Batterymarch  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Wentworth,  Franklin  H. — Man- 
aging Director 

Bugbee,  Percy — Assistant  Man- 
aging Director 

National  Safety  Council  NA 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Cameron,  W.  H. — Managing  Di- 
rector 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 

Pennsylvania 

Accident  Reporting  Division  GA 
Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation, Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Naylor,  John  L. — Administrative 
Assistant 


Health 

National 

National  Institute  of  Health  GA 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Thompson,  L.  R. — Assistant  Sur- 
geon General — Director 

American  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion NA 

A Department  of  the  National 
Education  Association 
311  Maynard  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Mitchell,  Elmer  D. — Secretary 
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American  Association  of  Med- 
ical Social  Workers  NA 

844  Rush  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Maxwell,  Mary  M. — Executive 
Secretary 

American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion NA 

18  East  Division  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Caldwell,  Dr.  Bert  W.— Execu- 
tive Secretary 

American  Medical  Association  NA 
635  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

West,  Dr.  Olin — Secretary  and 
General  Manager 

American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation NA 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City 

Atwater,  Dr.  Reginald  M. — Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 

American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer  NA 

1250  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Little,  Dr.  Clarence  C.- — Manag- 
ing Director 

Committee  on  Research  in 
Medical  Economics  NA 

Room  1226 
9 Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 

Davis,  Michael  M.,  PhD. — 
Chairman 

National  Health  Council  NA 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City 

Edwards,  Thomas  C. — Business 

Manager 

National  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ation NA 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City 

Emerson,  Dr.  Kendal — Managing 
Director 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Maguire,  Frank  P. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stevenson,  W.  L. — Director 

Industrial  Hygiene  Section  GA 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Houtz,  Robert  L. — Chemist 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Shaw,  Dr.  John  J. — Secretary 


Sanitary  Water  Board  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Shaw,  Dr.  John  J.— Secretary 

Hospital  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania NA 

Friends  Hospital 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Prentzel,  Harold  T. — Executive 
Secretary 

Medical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania NA 

230  State  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Donaldson,  Walter  F. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Public  Health 
Association  NA 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dewees,  Arthur  M. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Pennsylvania  State  Nurses 
Association  NA 

400  N.  3rd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Enpriken,  Esther  R. — General 
Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety NA 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dewees,  Arthur  M. — Executive 
Secretary 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Leisure 

National 

Leisure  League  of  America  NA 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 
Stanley,  James  S. — President 


Physical  Factors 

Population 

National 

Committee  on  Population  GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wilson,  E.  B. — Chairman 

Bureau  of  the  Census  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Building 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Austin,  William  L. — Director. 

Division  of  Vital  Statistics  GA 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Dunn,  Halbert  L. — Chief  Statis- 
tician 


American  Birth  Control 
League  NA 

501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Benson,  Marguerite  — Executive 
Director 

Population  Association  of 
America  NA 

308  Victor  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Thompson,  Warren  S. — President 
Lorimer,  Frank — Secretary 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Strome,  Dr.  Frank— Director 


Child  Welfare 
International 

International  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  Inc.  NA 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Howenstein,  E.  Jay — -Executive 
Secretary 


National 

Children’s  Bureau  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Lenroot,  Katharine  F. — Chief 

Child  Welfare  Division  NA 
American  Legion 
777  North  Meridan  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Puschner,  Emma  C. — Director 

Child  Study  Association  of 
America  NA 

221  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 

Gruenberg,  Mrs.  Sidonie  M. — Di- 
rector 

Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  Inc.  NA 

130  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Carstens,  C.  C. — Executive  Di- 
rector 

National  Association  for  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  NA 

Johnson,  Miss  Gertrude — Chair- 
man 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Clark.  Miss  Pearl — Secretary 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare 
Denver,  Colorado 

National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee NA 

419  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Dinwiddie,  Courtenay  — General 
Secretary 


National  Child  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  NA 

70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Powlison,  Charles  R.— General 
Secretary 

National  Conference  of  Juve- 
nile Agencies  NA 

Woodbine,  New  Jersey 
Johnstone,  E.  L.  — Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Emery,  Gertrude  R. — Director 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  NA 

311  S.  Juniper  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Solenberger,  Edwin  D. — Secre- 
tary 

Public  Education  and  Child 
Labor  Association  of  Penna.  NA 
Schaff  Building 
1505  Race  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Patterson,  John  N. — Managing 
Director 


Youth  Problems  and  Agencies 
National 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  GA 
Thirteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Fechner,  Robert — Director 

4 H Clubs  Division  GA 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Warburton,  C.  W. — Director  of 
Extension 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

1340  G Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Williams,  Aubrey  W. — Executive 
Director 

Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural 
Youth  NA 

401  Grace  American  Building 
Richmond,  Ohio 

Hatcher,  Latham,  Ph.D. — Presi- 
dent 

American  Youth  Commission  NA 

744  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Rainey,  Homer  P. — Director 

American  Youth  Congress  NA 

12  West  32nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Hinckley,  William  W. — Chairman 
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American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.  NA 
80  Main  Street 
Northfleld,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Isabel  and  Monroe — Na- 
tional Directors 

Boys’  Clubs  of  America  NA 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Bates,  Sanford — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  NA 

2 Park  Avenue 
New  York  City 

West,  James  E. — Chief  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive 

Camp  Fire  Girls  NA 

88  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Scott,  Lester  F. — National  Ex- 
ecutive 

Girl  Scouts,  Incorporated  NA 

14  West  49th  Street 
New  York  City 

Rittenhouse,  Mrs.  Paul — National 
Director 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  of 
America,  National  Council  NA 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Manley,  John  E. — General  Secre- 
tary 

Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  National 
Board  NA 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Rice,  Miss  Anna  V.— General 
Secretary 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  GA 
U.  S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 
Building 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Parsons,  Major  General  James 
K. — Commander,  Third  Corps 
Area  and  Supervisor  of  Camps 

Future  Fanners  of  America  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Lane,  Dr.  C.  K. — Regional  Agent 


Pennsylvania 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  GA 
147  North  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Kurtz,  J.  Fred — State  Director 
of  Federal  Programs 

4 H Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  GA 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Baker,  A.  L. — Leader 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

Works  Progress  Administration 
219  South  Front  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Cowing,  Walter  S. — State  Direc- 
tor 


Boy  Scouts  of  America  NA 

Parkway  — 22nd  and  Winter 

Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Cairns,  Thomas  A. — Chief  Scout 
Executive 

Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Keystone  Chapter  NA 

Craig,  Robert  E. — President 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation NA 

407  Calder  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Bix,  Philo  C. — Secretary 


Districts  (In  Pennsylvania) 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

Works  Progress  Administration 
311  Board  of  Education  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Loeb,  Alfred  H. — Supervisor, 
District  No.  1 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

219  South  Front  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Loomis,  William  P.— Supervisor, 
District  No.  2 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

Works  Progress  Administration 
622  Erie  Trust  Building 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Milon — Supervisor,  Dis- 
trict No.  3 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

Works  Progress  Administration 
Old  Business  High  School 
Bedford  Avenue  and  Fullerton 
Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Scott,  Louis  C. — Acting  Super- 
visor, District  No.  4 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  GA 
10  E.  Main  Street 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
Foye,  E.  D. — Division  Manager 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  GA 
501  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
Kuhn,  G.  Raymond — Division 
Manager 


Land  Factors  and  Resources 
National 

Committee  on  Land  GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Myers,  William  I. — Chairman 

Division  of  Topography  GA 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Page,  Arthur  S. — Topographer 


General  Land  Office  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Johnson,  Fred  W. — Commissioner 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture GA 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 

bia 

Wallace,  Henry  A. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Light,  John  H. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stewart,  G.  Albert — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  State  College  GA 

State  College,  Pa. 

Hetzel,  Dr.  R.  D. — President 


Land  Structure  and  Character- 
istics 

Minerals 

Natioml 

Bureau  of  Mines  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Building 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Finch,  John  W. — Director 

Geological  Survey,  U.  S.  GA 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Building 

Washington  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Mendenhall,  Dr.  W.  C. — Director 

Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Topographic  and 
Geologic  Survey  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ashley,  Dr.  Geo.  H. — Chief  Ge- 
ologist 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas,  John  Ira — Secretary 

School  of  Mineral  Industries  GA 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Steidle,  Dr.  Edward — Dean 


Soil 

National 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Knight,  Henry  G. — Chief 


Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Bennett,  H.  H. — Director 

Soil  Survey  GA 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Kellogg,  Charles  E. — Chief 

Pennsylvania 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station  GA 

Pennsylvania  State  Colleg:e 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Fletcher,  Dr.  S.  W. — Acting 
Dean 

Soil  Conservation  Board  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(Address  the  Board) 


Wild  Life 
National 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N. — Chief 

American  Wildlife  Institute  NA 
Investment  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Davis,  Henry  P. — Secretary 

Game  Conservation  Society  NA 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
MacFarland,  A.  O. — Secretary 

Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Inc.  NA 

222  North  Bank  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Hart,  Dr.  Belden  E. — General 
Manager 

Locke,  S.  B. — Conservation  Di- 
rector 

National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies  NA 

1775  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Baker,  John  H. — Executive  Di- 
rector 


Pennsylvania 

Division  of  Wildlife  Research  GA 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey 
108  Agriculture  Building 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Bennett,  Dr.  Logan  J. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
French,  C.  A. — Commissioner 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gordon,  Seth — Executve  Director 
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Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  NA 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mortimer,  C.  A. — Secretary 


Land  Use 
National 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Black,  Dr.  A.  G.— Chief 

Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Alexander,  Will  W. — Adminis- 
trator 

Land  Utilization  Division  GA 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Bennett,  H.  H. — Director. 

Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
393  Chapel  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Peck,  Millard,  Acting  in  Charge, 
Land  Utilization  Division,  Re- 
gion I 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  P. — Regional  Con- 
servator 


Pennsylvania 

Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice GA 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Service 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
McDowell,  M.  S. — State  Exten- 
sion Director 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Hurlburt,  Virgil  — Land  Use 
Planning  Specialist 

School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station  GA 

Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Fletcher,  Dr.  S.  W. — Acting 
Dean 


County  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Land  Utilization  Division  GA 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
401  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
Munro,  Stanley  E. — Project  Man- 
ager 


Land  Utilization  Division  GA 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
406  Main  Street 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania 
Turner,  Robert  E. — Project  Man- 
ager 


Agriculture 

National 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Evans,  R.  M. — Administrator 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Black,  Dr.  A.  G. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

McCrory,  S.  H.— Chief 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Mohler,  John  R. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Gabrielson,  Ira  N. — Chief 

Division  of  State  Cooperation  GA 

Forest  Service 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Pierce,  Earl  S. — Chief 

Farm  Credit  Administration  GA 
1300  E Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Hill,  F.  F.  Governor 

Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Alexander,  Will  W. — Administra- 
tor 

American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration NA 

Legislative  Department 
Munsey  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

O’Neal,  Edward  A. — President 
Ogg,  W.  E. — Secretary-Treasurer 
58  East  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

American  Farm  Economic  As- 
sociation NA 

College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Hobson,  Asher — Secretary-Treas- 
urer 
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National  Dairy  Council  NA 

111  North  Canal  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Hult,  Milton — President 

National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  NA 

654  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
McMillen,  Wheeler — President 

National  Grange  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry  NA 

Taber,  Louis  J. — Master 
970  College  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Brenckman,  Fred— Washington 
Representative 
Peoples  Life  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Light,  John  H.— Secretary 

Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice GA 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
McDowell,  M.  S. — State  Exten- 
sion Director 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture 

213  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(Address  the  Bureau) 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  NA 

3607  Derry  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Benjamin,  Roland  N. — President 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  NA 
Telegraph  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Horst,  Miles — Secretary 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Traffic  and  Travelways 
National 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
MacDonald,  Thomas  H. — Chief 

National  County  Roads  Plan- 
ning Commission  NS 

Farny,  Major  George  W. — Chair- 
man 

Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Asphalt  Institute  NA 

801  Second  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Pennybacker,  J.  E. — Managing 
Director 

Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Re- 
search NA 

Strathcona  Hall 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
McClintock,  Miller — Director 


Highway  Education  Board  NA 

Pan-American  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

James  Stephen — Director 

Highway  Research  Board  NA 

2101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Crum,  Roy,  Director 

National  Highways  Associa- 
tion NA 

Bass  River 

Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 
Davis,  Charles — President 

Portland  Cement  Association  NA 

33  West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Sheets,  Frank  T.— President 
Kinney,  Wm.  M. — General  Man- 
ager 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
600  North  2nd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Leland,  H.  R. — Senior  Highway 
Engineer 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Highways  GA 

North  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hughes,  I.  Lamont — Secretary 

Planning  Survey  Section  and 

Traffic  Division  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways 
600  N.  2nd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Albright,  C.  C. — Acting  State 
Manager 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Recreation 

National 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Cammerer,  Arno  B. — Chief 

American  Camping  Associa- 
tion NA 

330  South  State  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Twining,  Herbert  H. — Executive 
Director 

American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  NA 

Box  422 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Doolittle,  Will  O.  — Executive 
Secretary 

American  Nature  Associa- 
tion NA 

1214  16th  Street 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Westwood,  Richard  W. — Secre- 
tary 
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National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  NA 

901  Union  Trust  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

James,  Miss  Harlean,  Executive 
Secretary 

National  Recreation  Associ- 
ation NA 

315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Finley,  John  H. — President 
Braucher,  Howard  S. — Secretary 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Appalachian  Trail  Confer- 
ence NA 

Avery,  Myron  T. — Chairman 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
Commerce  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
811  Grace  Securities  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Evison,  Herbert — Associate  Re- 
gional Director 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
McGovern,  J.  B. — State  Super- 
visor Recreational  Study 
928  North  3rd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Heinrich,  Emil — Regional  Inspec- 
tor 

Union  Trust  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 

Blue  Knob  Recreational  Dem- 
onstration Project  GA 

National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania 
Miller,  S.  M. — Project  Manager 

Bureau  of  Parks  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Williams,  John  R. — Director 

French  Creek  Recreational 
Demonstration  Project  GA 

National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
BIrdsboro,  Pennsylvania  (Berks- 
Chester  Counties) 

Shearer,  G.  D. — Acting  Project 
Manager 

Hickory  Run  Recreational 
Demonstration  Project  GA 

National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
White  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
(Carbon  County) 

Klugh,  Henry  E.,  Jr. — Project 
Manager 

Laurel  Hill  Recreational  Dem- 
onstration Project  GA 

National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Rockwood,  Pennsylvania 
Caldwell,  J.  H. — Project  Manager 
(Bedford  County) 


Pennsylvania  State  Park  and 
Harbor  Commission  of  Erie  GA 
601  Commerce  Building 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Grant,  P.  J. — Chairman 

Raccoon  Creek  Recreational 
Demonstration  Project  GA 

National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania  (Beaver 
County) 

Valley  Forge  Park  Commis- 
sion GA 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 
Shannon,  Major  General  E.  C. — 
Chairman 

Washington  Crossing  Park 
Commission  GA 

Washington  Crossing,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Haggerty,  Cornelius,  Chairman 

Horseshoe  Trail  Club,  Inc.  NA 

1411  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Woolman,  Henry  N. — President 

Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion NA 

35  North  6th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Chapman,  Elwood  B. — President 
Cope,  Herman — Secretary-Treas- 
urer 


Forests  and  Forestation 
National 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Silcox,  F.  A. — Chief 

American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion NA 

919  17th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Butler,  Ovid  M. — Executive  Sec- 
retary 

Society  of  American  For- 
esters NA 

Mills  Building 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Clepper,  Henry  E. — Executive 
Secretary 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
729  Ninth  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Evans,  R.  M. — Regional  Forester 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stewart,  G.  Albert — Secretary 
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Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation NA 

306  Commercial  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas,  Wilbur  K. — President 
Mattoon,  H.  A. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Horticulture  So- 
ciety NA 

1600  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Wister,  John  C. — Secretary 


Districts  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Allegheny  Forest  Experiment 

Station  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
3437  Woodland  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Forbes,  R.  D. — Director 

Allegheny  National  Forest  GA 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Warren,  Pennsylvania 
Spinney,  A.  E. — Acting  Forest 
Supervisor 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
501  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
Kuhn,  C.  Raymond  — Division 
Manager 


Water  Factors  and  Resources 
Water  Structure  and  Characteristics 
National 

Water  Resources  Committee  GS 
National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Wolman,  Abel — Chairman 

Hydrographic  Office,  U.  S. 

Navy  GA 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Bryan,  G.  S. — Hydrographer 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Colbert,  L.  O. — Director 

Geological  Survey  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Mendenhall,  Dr.  W.  C. — Director 
Grover,  M.  C. — Chief  Hydraulic 
Engineer 

Weather  Bureau  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Reichelderfer,  Francis  W. — Act- 
ing Chief 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 

Army  GA 

War  Department 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Schley,  Major  General  J.  L.— 
Chief  of  Engineers 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

McCrory,  S.  H.— Chief 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Silcox,  F.  A. — Chief 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Bennett,  H.  H.— Chief 

National  Hydraulic  Labora- 
tory GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Briggs,  Lyman  J. — Director  of 
Bureau  of  Standards 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania ) 

Potomac  River  Pollution  Con- 
ference GS 

Glace,  Ivan  M. — Consultant 
22  South  2nd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

(See  also  Drainage  Basins,  Planning, 
Levels,  page  35) 

Hydrographic  Office,  U.  S. 

Navy  GA 

U.  S.  Navy 

1001  U.  S.  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Turner,  Jos.  L. — Senior  Physical 
Science  Aide 

Allegheny  Forest  Experiment 

Station  GA 

U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Department  of  Agriculture 
3437  Woodland  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Forbes,  R.  D. — Director 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 

Army  (Del.  Basin)  GA 

Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Buriin,  Major  C.  W. — District 
Engineer 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 

Army  (Lake  Erie  Basin)  GA 
540  Federal  Building 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Burton,  Major  P.  G. — District 
Engineer 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 

Army  (No.  Atlantic  Div.)  GA 
80  Broad  Street 
New  York  City 

Cunningham,  Colonel  C.  H. — Di- 
vision Engineer 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 

Army  (Ohio  Basin)  GA 

925  Federal  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Covell,  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  E. 
R. — District  Engineer 
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Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army  (Potomac  Basin)  GA 
1068  Navy  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Thomas,  Colonel  Robt.  S. — Dis- 
trict Engineer 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  P. — Regional  Con- 
servator 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
729  9th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Evans,  R.  M. — Regional  Forester 

Water  Resources  Branch  GA 
Geological  Survey 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Care  of  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters 
State  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mangan,  J.  W. — District  Engi- 
neer for  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware 

Weather  Bureau  (River  and 
Flood  Forecasting  Center)  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Federal  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Conover,  L.  F. — Meteorologist  in 
Charge 

Weather  Bureau  (River  and 
Flood  Forecasting  Center)  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1007  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Bliss,  Geo.  S. — Senior  Meteorolo- 
gist in  Charge 

Weather  Bureau  (River  and 
Flood  Forecasting  Center)  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1047  New  Federal  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Brotzman,  W.  S. — Meterologist 
in  Charge 

Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Waters  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ryder,  Charles  E. — Director 

Sanitary  Water  Board  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Shaw,  Dr.  John  J. — Secretary 

Water  and  Power  Resources 
Board  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stewart,  G.  Albert — Secretary 

Water  Use 
National 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Bell,  Frank  T. — Commissioner 


Bureau  of  Mines  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Finch,  John  W. — Director 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Page,  John  C. — Commissioner 

Federal  Power  Commission  GA 
1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Seavey,  Clyde  L. — Acting  Chair- 
man 

Public  Health  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Parran,  Dr.  Thomas — Surgeon 
General 

American  Shore  and  Beach 
Preservation  Association  NA 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Gelineau,  Victor — Secretary 

American  Water  Works 
Association  NA 

22  East  40th  Street 
New  York  City 
Jordan,  Harry  E. — Secretary 

Federal  Sewage  Research  As- 
sociation NA 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Streeter,  H.  W.  — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Federation  of  Sewage  Works 
Associations  NA 

Moses,  H.  E. — Secretary- Treas- 
urer 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  NA 

1128  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Driver,  William  J. — President 
Beneke,  Fred  D. — Secretary 


Region  (Including  Pennsylvania ) 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  NA 

1106  Widener  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Moore,  J.  Hampton — President 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Engineering  GA 

Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commission 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Berry,  C.  Radford — Acting  Di- 
rector 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stevenson,  W.  L. 
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Bureau  of  Waters  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ryder,  Charles  E. — Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
French,  C.  A.— -Commissioner 

Pennsylvania  Sewage  Works 
Association  NA 

Hatter,  L.  D. — Secretary- Treas- 
urer 

Kirby  Health  Center 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works 
Association  NA 

Telegraph  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Snow,  Dr.  F.  Herbert — Secretary 


Air  Factors  and  Resources 


Air  Structure  and  Characteristics 
National 

Smoke  Prevention  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  NA 

1411  City  Hall  Square  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Chambers,  Frank  A. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 
City  Hall, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Aeronautical  Factors  and  Resources 
National 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  GA 

Department  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Noble,  Edward  J. — Chairman 

National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Navy 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Ames,  Dr.  Joseph  S. — (John 
Hopkins  University)  — Chair- 
man 

National  Aeronautics  Associ- 
ation NA 

Dupont  Circle 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Horner,  Charles  F. — President 


Pennsylvania 

Division  of  Aeronautics  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Revenue 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Bazley,  Major  H.  R. — Acting  Di- 
rector 


Social  Factors  and  Resources 


Moral,  Religious  and  Eth’cal 
National 

Association  of  Church  Social 
Workers  NA 

815  Belden  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Foster,  Hazel  E.,  Ph.D. — Presi- 
dent 

Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica NA 

105  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Cavert,  Rev.  Samuel  McCrea — 
General  Secretary 

National  Crime  Commission  NA 
73  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Allen,  Hon.  J.  Weston — Chair- 
man 


National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute,  Inc.  NA 

100  Washington  Square 
New  York  City 

Thrasher,  Frederick  M. — Secre- 
tary 

National  Probation  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  NA 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City 

Chute,  Charles  L.— Executve  Di- 
rector 

Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  NA 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Rice,  Anna  V. — General  Secre- 
tary 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation NA 

346  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Manley,  John  E. — General  Secre- 
tary 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Churches  NA 

Payne-Shoemaker  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mudge,  Rev.  L. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion on  Probation  & Parole  NA 
1810  Race  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Duggan,  C.  J. — Municipal  Court 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation NA 

407  Calder  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Bix,  Philo  C. — Secretary 


Q 
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Political,  Civic  and  Esthetic 
Factors  and  Resources 

Political  and  Civic  Croups 

International 

International  City  Managers’ 
Association  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Ridley,  Clarence  E. — Executive 
Director 


National 

Academy  of  Political  Science  NA 
Fayerweather  Hall 
Columbia  University 
New  York  City 

Mitchell,  Wesley  C. — President 
Warner,  Miss  Ethel — Director 

American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  NA 
3457  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Lichtenberger,  J.  P. — Secretary 

American  Choral  and  Festival 
Alliance,  Inc.  NA 

362  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Fisher,  Emma  R. — President 

American  Economic  Associa- 
tion NA 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Bell,  James  W. — Secretary 

American  Federation  of  Arts  NA 
Barr  Building 
Farragut  Square 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Youtz,  Philip  N. — President 

American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects NA 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Kemper,  Edward  C. — Executive 
Secretary 

American  Legislators’  Asso- 
ciation NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Toll,  Henry  W. — Executive 

American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Ham,  Clifford  W. — Executive  Di- 
rector 

American  Political  Science 
Association  NA 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Colegrove,  Kenneth — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

American  Shore  and  Beach 
Preservation  Association  NA 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Gelineau,  Victor — Secretary 


American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  Inc.  NA 

9 Park  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Williams,  Bradford  — Executive 

American  Sociological  So- 
ciety NA 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Phelps,  H.  A. — Secretary-Treas- 
urer and  Managing  Editor 

American  Tree  Association  NA 

1214  16th  Street 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Pack,  Randolph  G. — President 

Council  of  State  Governments  NA 
1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Bane,  Frank — Executive  Director 

General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  NA 

1734  N Street 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Lawson,  Mrs.  Roberta  Campbell 
— President 

Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration NA 

302  East  35th  Street 
New  York  City 
Gulick,  Luther  H. — Director 

Municipal  Finance  Officers’ 
Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Chatters,  Carl  H. — Executive 

Director 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People  NA 

69  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
White,  Walter — Secretary 

National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  NA 

351  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Kaplan,  H.  Eliot — Secretary 

National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc.  NA 

1819  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Miller,  Mrs.  Marion  M. — Execu- 
tive Director 

National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.  NA 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 
Wilder,  Miss — Executive 

National  League  of  Women 
Voters  NA 

726  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Wells,  Miss  Marguerite  M. — 

President 

National  Municipal  League  NA 

309  East  34th  Street 
New  York  City 
Jones,  Howard  P. — Secretary 
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National  Roadside  Council  NA 
119  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 

Lawton,  Mrs.  W.  L. — Chairman 

National  Urban  League 
(Negro)  NA 

1133  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Jones,  Eugene  Kinckle— Execu- 
tive Secretary 

Public  Administration  Service  NA 
1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Stone,  Donald  C. — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Public  Affairs  Committee, 

Inc.  NA 

8 West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 
Keeny,  S.  M. — Secretary 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Planning  Commissioners  NS 

City  Hall 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Cassell,  Arthur  A. — Secretary 

Associated  Clubs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Roadside  Develop- 
ment NA 

Fox,  Mrs.  Cyril  G. — Chairman 
Hildacy  Farm,  Palmer  Mill  Road, 
R.  D.  No.  1 
Media,  Pennsylvania 
Office:  Room  607,  1600  Arch 

Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections NA 

Barbanell,  David — Secretary 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Association  of  School  Board 
Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania  NA 
Robbins,  Mary  E. — Secretary 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania 

Conference  of  Allied  Local 
Officials  of  Pennsylvania  NA 
Stephenson,  Thomas  S. — Presi- 
dent 

300  Ruskin  Drive 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Council  for  the  Preservation 
of  Natural  Beauty  in  Penn- 
sylvania NA 

1520  Spruce  Street 
Room  1103 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Zantzinger,  Mrs.  C.  C. — Chair- 

man 

District  Attorneys’  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  NA 

Eaby,  Charles  W. — President 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Firemen’s  Association  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  NA 

Clark,  Charles  E. — Secretary 
Box  217 

Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


League  of  Cities  of  the  Third 
Class  NA 

Houck,  Byron  C. — Secretary 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Tax  Collectors  NA 

Weaver,  H.  Walter — Secretary 
Secane,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association  NA 

Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania 
Titus,  F.  B. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Economy  League, 

Inc.  NA 

Philadelphia  Fidelity  Trust 
Building 

Broad  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Biddle,  Alexander — President 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  NA 

104  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Seneff,  Jeanette — Secretary 
Magee,  Mrs.  F.  Earle — President 
116  Wyllis  Street 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  League  of 
Women  Voters  NA 

605  Peoples  Saving  Bank  Build- 
ing 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  Mrs.  R.  Templeton — 
President 

Pennsylvania  Prothonotarys’ 
Association  NA 

Taylor,  Lawrence  A. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Court  House 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Sewage  Works 
Association  NA 

Matter,  L.  D. — Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

Kirby  Health  Center 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Sheriffs’  Asso- 
ciation NA 

Schobert,  Dallas  C. — Secretary 
180  Wood  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Boroughs  NA 

Alderfer,  Harold  F. — Secretary 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Chrostwaite,  Thos. — President 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  County  Controllers  NA 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania 
Bennett,  Ralph  C. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Commission- 
ers NA 

Fritschman,  H.  A. — Secretary- 

Tf  po  ciirpr 

2325  Upper  Darby  Road 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 
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Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Super- 
visors NA 

Thomson,  H.  A. — Secretary- 
732  Burmont  Road 
Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  Fire  Fight- 
ers’ Association  NA 

Erb,  Edwin  P. — Secretary 
City  Hall 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  School  Di- 
rectors’ Association  NA 

Van  Ness,  Preston  O. — Secretary 
23  South  Front  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works 
Association  NA 

Snow,  Dr.  F.  Herbert — Secretary 
507  Telegraph  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works 
Operators’  Association  NA 

Glace,  I.  M. — Secretary-Treasurer 
22  South  2nd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners  NA 

Lyme,  Warren  E. — Chief  Clerk 
Court  House 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Governmental  Branches  and  Depart- 
ments 

National 

National  Resources  Committee  GS 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  2nd — Execu- 
tive Officer 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Evans,  R.  M. — Administrator 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Black,  Dr.  A.  G.— Chief 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N. — Chief 

Bureau  of  the  Census  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Austin,  William  L.— Director 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Dye,  Alexander  V.— Director 


Bureau  of  Standards  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Briggs,  Lyman  J. — Director 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Noble,  Edward  J. — Chairman 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  GA 
Post  Office  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Fechner,  Robert — Director 

Farm  Credit  Administration  GA 
1300  E Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Rigsby,  R.  W. — Executive  Officer 

Farm  Security  Administration  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Alexander,  Will  W. — Administra- 
tor 

Federal  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Works  GA 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Ickes,  Harold  I. — Administrator 

Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion GA 

1020  Vermont  Avenue 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

McDonald,  Stewart — Administra- 
tor 

Federal  Power  Commission  GA 
1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Seavy,  Clyde  L.— -Acting  Chair- 
man 

Federal  Reserve  System  GA 
20th  Street  and  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, NW 

Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Eccles,  Marriner  S. — Chairman 

Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Campbell,  W.  G.— Chief 

Geological  Survey  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Mendenhall,  W.  C. — Director 

Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Lubin,  Isador — Commissioner 

Mines,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Finch,  John  W. — Director 
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National  Emergency  Council  GA 
1405  G Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Mellett,  Lowell — Executive  Di- 
rector 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board  GA 

1010  Vermont  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Madden,  J.  Warren — Chairman 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Cammerer,  Arno  B. — Director 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion GA 

1340  G Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Williams,  Aubrey  W. — Executive 
Director 

Public  Health  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Parran,  Dr.  Thomas — Surgeon 
General 

Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration GA 

2000  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Carmody,  John  M. — Administra- 
tor 

Social  Security  Board  GA 

1712  G Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Altmeyer,  Arthur  J. — Chairman 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bennett,  Hugh  H. — Director 

U.  S.  Employment  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Persons,  W.  Franks — Director 

U.  S.  Engineers  GA 

U.  S.  War  Department 
Department  of  State  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Schley,  Maj.  Gen.  Julian  L.— 
Chief 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Silcox,  F.  A. — Chief 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority  GA 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Straus,  Nathan — Administrator 

Women’s  Bureau  GA 

Department  of  Labor,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Anderson,  Mary — Director 

Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion GA 

Walker-Johnson  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Harrington,  Col.  F.  C. — Adminis- 
trator 


Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Board  GS 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce 

928  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Chairman 
Pitkin,  F.  A. — Executive  Direc- 
tor 

Pennsylvania  Budget  Bureau  GA 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Logan,  Edward  B. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Light,  John  H. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stewart,  G.  Albert — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Shaw,  Dr.  John  J. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hughes,  I.  Lamont — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Livengood,  William  S.,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hines,  Lewis  G. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas,  John  Ira — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Russell,  Howard  L. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ackley,  Dr.  Clarence  E. — -Acting 
Superintendent 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Sweeny,  E.  Arthur — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Division  of  Un- 
employment Compensation  and 
Employment  Service  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Kelly,  Ernest — Executive  Direc- 
tor 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
French,  C.  A. — Commissioner 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gordon,  Seth — Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  General  State 
Authority  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Janeway,  Col.  Augustine  S. — 
Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hitchler,  Dean  W.  H. — Chairman 

Public  Utility  Commission  GA 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Driscoll,  D.  J. — Chairman 

Economic  Factors  and  Resources 
National 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Dye,  Alexander  V. — Director 

Census  of  Business  GA 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gosnell,  Fred  A. — Chief  Statis- 
tician 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  GA 

Temporary  Building  No.  2 
1901  D Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Tapp,  Jesse  W. — Chairman 

Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 

I.  C.  C.  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bartel,  W.  P. — Secretary 

Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  GA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
O’Mahoney,  Joseph  C. — Chair- 
man 

National  Economic  and  So- 
cial Planning  Association  NS 
1721  Eye  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Coll,  E.  J. — Director 
Hedges,  M.  H. — Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion NA 

22  East  40th  Street 
New  York  City 

Stonier,  Dr.  Harold — Executive 
Manager 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  NA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Carey,  W.  Gibson,  Jr. — President 

Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation NA 

Room  627,  332  South  LaSalle 

Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Hyland,  Charles  G. — Business 
Manager 

Reiffeisen  House,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin 


Economic  Policy  Committee  NA 
416  Fleming  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Waymack,  W.  W. — Chairman 
Buell,  Raymond  Leslie — Director 
of  Research 

National  Association  of  Mar- 
keting Officials  NA 

444  State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Edwards,  Sidney  A. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

National  Association  of  Real 

Estate  Boards  NA 

22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Nelson,  Herbert  U. — Executive 
Secretary 

National  Economic  League  NA 
6 Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Beatson,  J.  W. — Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

National  Economy  League  NA 
280  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Gebhart,  John  C. — Director 


Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Board  GS 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce 
928  N.  3rd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Chairman 

Pennsylvania  Economy  League, 

Inc.  NA 

Philadelphia  Fidelity  Trust 

Building 

Broad  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Biddle,  Alexander — President 

Pennsylvania  Retailers’  As- 
sociation NA 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Means,  John  E. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  NA 

222  North  Third  Street 
State  Chamber  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Foss,  George  E. — General  Secre- 
tary 


District  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
1510  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Park,  William  N. — District  Mana- 
ger 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
1013  New  Federal  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Carpenter,  Charles  A. — District 
Manager 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 
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Cooperative  Aspects 
National 

Community  and  Cooperatives 
Section  Division  GA 

Farm  Security  Administration 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
600  North  2nd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hoyt,  Harold  L. — Cooperative 
Specialist 

American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion NA 

1731  Eye  Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Holman,  Charles  W. — Secretary 

National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work  NA 

381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Hendry,  Charles  E. — Chairman 

National  Consumers’  League  NA 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Dublin,  Miss  Mary — General  Sec- 
retary 

National  Cooperative  Council  NA 

1731  Eye  Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Hood,  Robin — Secretary  - Treas- 
urer 


Pennsylvania 

Bank  for  Cooperatives  NA 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
409  South  Barnard  Street 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Weaver,  F.  P. — Director 


Energy  Resources 
National 

Committee  on  Energy  Re- 
sources GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Committee  on  Energy  Re- 
sources GA 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Hurley-Wright  Building 
1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Seavey,  Clyde  L. — Acting  Chair- 
man 

National  Power  Policy  Com- 
mittee GA 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Building 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Ickes,  Harold  I. — Chairman 

Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration GA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Carmody,  John — Administrator 

American  Petroleum  Institute  NA 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City 

Boyd,  W.  R, — Executive  Vice- 
President 


Anthracite  Institute  NA 

Bureau  of  Information 
19  Rector  Street 
New  York  City 
Patton,  Norman  P. — Director 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Federal  Power  Commission  GA 
641  Washington  Street 
New  York  City 

Barclay,  Robert  H. — Regional  Di- 
rector 


Pennsylvania 

Associated  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries of  Pennsylvania  NA 

Kline  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Taylor,  W.  Purves — Secretary 

Central  Pennsylvania  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Producers’  As- 
sociation NA 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
Jones,  Walter  A. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Mer- 
chants’ Association  NA 

310  Ganster  Building 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Hintz,  Edward  R. — Secretary 


Labor 

International 

International  Labor  Office  GA 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

National 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Lubin,  Isador — Commissioner 

Bureau  of  Unemployment 

Compensation  GA 

Social  Security  Board 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wagenet,  R.  Gordon — Director 

Children’s  Bureau  GA 

IT.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Lenroot,  Katherine  F. 

Division  of  Labor  Standards  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Zimmer,  Verne  A. — Director 

National  Labor  Relations 

Board  GA 

Denrike  Building 
1010  Vernon  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Madden,  J.  Warren — Chairman 

National  Mediation  Board  GA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Leiserson,  Wm.  M. — Chairman 

National  Wages  and  Hours 

Board  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Andrews,  E.  F. — Administrator 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  GA 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Perkins,  Frances — Secretary 

United  States  Employment 

Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Zimmers,  V.  A. — Acting  Director 

Women’s  Bureau  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Anderson,  Mary — Chief 

American  Federation  of  Labor  NA 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Green,  Wm. — President 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations NA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Lewis,  John  L. — President 

National  Women’s  Trade 

Union  League  of  America  NA 

306  Machinists  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Christman,  Elisabeth — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Workers  Alliance  of  America  NA 
1211  Eye  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Benjamin,  Herbert — General  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

National  Wages  and  Hours 
Division  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
1222-24  Widener  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Caffey,  Myron  M. — Official  Repre- 
sentative 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board  GA 

Bankers  Securities  Building 
Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Root,  Stanley  W. — Regional  Di- 
rector, Region  No.  4 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board  GA 

Post  Office  Building  (New) 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Douds,  Charles  T. — Regional  Di- 
rector 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Hours  and  Mini- 


mum Wages  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Murphy,  Paul  M. — Director 

Bureau  of  Mediation  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Moser,  Clarence  J. — Director 


Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  GA 

Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Staley,  Austin  L. — Director  and 
Labor  Standards  Enforcement 
Administrator 

Torquato,  John  R. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Union 
Council  NA 

Dauphin  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Phillips,  John  A. — President 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Labor  NA 

430  North  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
McDevitt,  James — President 


Manufacturing  Industry 
National 

Industrial  Committee  GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Blaisdell,  Thomas  C.,  Jr. — Chair- 
man 

Bureau  of  Standards  GA 

Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Briggs,  Lyman  J. — Director 

Federal  Communications 
Commission  GA 

New  Post  Office  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
McNinch,  Frank  R. — Chairman 

American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute NA 

350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Tower,  Walter  S.  — Executive 
Secretary 

Automobile  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation NA 

366  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Reeves,  Alfred — Vice  - President 
and  General  Manager 

Bureau  of  Business  Manage- 
ment NA 

Room  105,  1712  G Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Mitchell,  William  L. — Director 

National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers NA 

14  West  49th  Street 
New  York  City 
Sargent,  Noel — Secretary 

National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  Inc.  NA 

247  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Jordan,  Virgil — President 

Pennsylvania 

Industrial  Division  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ziegler,  Frank  W. — Statistician 
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Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Commerce  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Labor  and  Industry  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hines,  Lewis  G. — Secretary 

Genetic  Industry  (Agriculture) 
National 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
McCrory,  S.  H. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Gabrielson,  Ira — Chief 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

Plant  Quarantine  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Strong,  Lee  A. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Bell,  Frank  T. — Commissioner 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Auchter,  E.  C. — Chief 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Agriculture  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Light,  John  J. — Secretary 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(Address  the  Bureau) 

Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chem- 


istry GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Harter,  Elmer  H.,  Jr. — Director 

Bureau  of  Markets  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(Address  the  Bureau) 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  GA 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture 

South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Bell,  R.  H. — Director 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try Products  GA 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
604-C  U.  S.  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Rust,  H.  A. — Associate  Market- 
ing Specialist 


Division  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables GA 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
604-A  U.  S.  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Slamp,  H.  S.— -Assistant  Market- 
ing Specialist 

Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  and  Information  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gasteiger,  Edgar  L. — Principal 
Statistician 


Extractive  Industry  (Mines,  Etc.) 
National 

Production  and  Economics 
Division  GA 

Bureau  of  Mines 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Kiessling,  Oscar  E. — Chief 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas,  John  Ira — Secretary 


Public  Works 
International 

Public  Works  Committee  GA 
International  Labor  Office 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

National 

Public  Works  Committee  GS 
National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Waite,  Col.  H.  M. — Chairman 

Federal  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Works 
(PWA)  GA 

North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Ickes,  Harold  I. — Administrator 

American  Public  Works  As- 
sociation NA 

1313  East  80th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Herring,  Frank  W. — Executive 
Director 

Regional  ( Including  Pennsylvania) 

Public  Works  Administration  GA 
Region  No.  1 
279  Boas  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Andrews,  Major  G.  D. — Regional 
Director 

Pennsylvania 

General  State  Authority  GA 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Janeway,  Col.  Augustine  S. — 
Executive  Director 
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Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hughes  I.  Lamont — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Roland,  Roger  W. — Secretary 


Consumption 

National 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  GA 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Stanley,  Louise — Chief 


United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Briggs,  Lyman  J. — Director 

Consumers’  Research  NA 

Washington,  New  Jersey 
Schlink,  F.  J. — President 

Consumers’  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.  NA 

55  Vandam  Street 
New  York  City 
Kallet,  Arthur — Director 

National  Consumers’  League  NA 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Dublin,  Miss  Mary — General  Sec- 
retary 


II.  PLANNING  METHODS  AND  METHODOLOGY 


Planning  Objectives 

Conservation 

National 

Committee  on  Science  GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wilson,  E.  B. — Chairman 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Evans,  R.  M. — Administrator 

Bureau  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Gabrielson,  Ira  N. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Mines  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  Interior  Build- 
ing 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Finch,  John  W. — Director 

Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  War 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Schley,  Maj.  Gen.  Julian  L. — 
Chief 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Administration  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Silcox,  F.  A. — Chief 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Cammerer,  Arno  B. — Director 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bennett,  Hugh  H. — Chief 

United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey— Conservation  Branch  GA 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Stabler,  Herman — Chief  Engi- 
neer 


United  States  Health  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Treasury 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Parron,  Dr.  Thos. — Surgeon  Gen- 
eral 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 
Jones,  Dr.  John  Paul — Regional 
Conservator,  Northeastern  Re- 
gional Office 


Pennsylvania 

Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  GA 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
140  South  Second  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Walker,  James  E. — Chairman 

State  Committee 


Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stewart,  G.  Albert,  Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Shaw,  Dr.  John — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
French,  C.  A. — Commissioner 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gordon,  Seth,  Executive  Director 

Soil  Conservation  Experiment 
Station  GA 

Soil  Conservation  Service 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Farris,  Dr.  Nolan  F. — Superin- 
tendent 
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Districts  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Corner  Philadelphia  and  Ninth 
Streets 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
Beamer,  Russell  W.  — Project 
Manager 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
361  East  Main  Street 
Kutztown,  Pennsylvania 
Wetzel,  William  S. — Project 
Manager 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Box  486 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Garber,  Norman  E. — P r o J e c t 
Manager 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
IJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Towanda,  Pa. 

Turner,  Robert  E. — Project  Man- 
ager 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
209  West  Main  Street 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 
Stevenson,  Wilbur  H. — Project 
Manager 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
531  Franklin  Avenue 
Vandergrift,  Pennsylvania 
Stark,  Leverne  M. — P r o j e c t 
Manager 


Security 

Natio>ial 

Farm  Security  Administration  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Alexander,  Will  W. — Administra- 
tor 

Social  Security  Board  GA 

1712  G Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Altmeyer,  Arthur  J. — Chairman 

American  Association  for  So- 
cial Security  NA 

22  East  17th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Epstein,  Abraham  — Executive 
Secretary 

Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Social  Security  Board  GA 

1242  Widener  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dill,  Judge  Wm.  L. — Director, 
Region  No.  3 

Kincannon,  W.  Oliver — Informa- 
tional Service  Representative 

Pennsylvania 

Division  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  Employ- 
ment Service  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Kelly,  Ernest — Executive  Di- 
rector 


Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  GA 

147  North  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Russell,  Howard  L. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Sweeny,  Arthur  E. — Secretary 

Work  ma  n’s  Compensation 
Board  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Torquato,  John  R. — Secretary 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  of  Review  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Myers,  Robert  L.— -Chairman 

Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion GA 

46  North  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  E.  C. — Acting  State  Ad- 
ministrator 


Rehabilitation  and  Reclamation 
National 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  GA 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Page,  John  C. — Commissioner 

American  Association  of  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Workers  NA 

Babies  Hospital 
167th  Street  and  Broadway 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Wickman,  Mrs.  Katharine  Moore 
— President 

American  Occupational  Ther- 
apy Association  NA 

175  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Cobb,  Meta  R. — Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

American  Prison  Association  NA 
135  E.  15th  Street 
New  York  City 
Cass,  E.  R. — Secretary 

American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation NA 

2 East  103rd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Davies,  Austin  M.  — Executive 
Assistant 

American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation NA 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Clarke,  Walter,  M.D. — Executive 
Secretary 

National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  NA 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Carris,  Lewis  H. — Managing  Di- 
rector 
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Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Farm  Security  Administration  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1320  G Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Henderson,  Philip  E. — Regional 
Supervisor  of  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation, Region  No.  1 

Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  GA 
Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Beshore,  Dr.  A.  S. — Director 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation GA 

Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Walter,  M.  M.  G— Chief 

Public  Relief  and  Aids 
National 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration (WPA)  GA 

Room  216,  Walker- J o h n s o n 
Building 

1734  New  York  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Harrington,  Col.  F.  C. — Admin- 
istrator 

American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  NA 

130  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
West,  Walter  M. — Executive  Sec- 
retary 

American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  NA 

3630  Grandel  Square 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Ryder,  Mary  E. — Secretary  Gen- 
eral 

American  Friends  Service 
Committee  NA 

20  South  12th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Pickett,  Clarence  E. — Secretary 

American  National  Red  Cross  NA 
National  Headquarters 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Boardman,  Miss  Mabel  T. — Sec- 
retary 

American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Hoehler,  Fred  — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, Inc.  NA 

155  E.  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Burns,  Allen  T. — Executive  Vice- 
President 

Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America  NA 

130  22nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Swifton,  Linton  B. — General  Di- 
rector 


Jewish  Welfare  Board  NA 
220  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Glucksman,  Harry  L. — Executive 
Director 

National  Alliance  of  Agencies 
for  the  Care  of  Aged  NA 

Savit,  Julius — President,  1648 
South  Albany  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Carlson,  J.  Eric — Executive  Sec- 
retary, National  Benevolent 
Association,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  NA 

Mooney,  Most  Rev.  Edward — 
Chairman,  Administrative 
Board,  Archbishop  of  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ready,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael 
J. — General  Secretary,  1312 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia 

National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  NA 

62  North  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Knight,  Howard  R. — General  Sec- 
retary 

National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements NA 

147  Avenue  B 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Peck,  Lillian  M. — Secretary 

National  Social  Work  Council  NA 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Holbrook,  David  H. — Secretary 

National  Travelers’  Aid  As- 
sociation NA 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
McCall,  Bertha — General  Direc- 
tor 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.  NA 
112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Kellogg,  Paul — Editor 
Brenner,  Ann  Reed — Secretary 


Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Russell,  Howard  L. — Secretary 

Department  of  Welfare  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Sweeny,  E.  Arthur — Secretary 

Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion GA 

46  North  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  E.  C. — Acting  State  Ad- 
ministrator 

American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  (Pennsylvania 
Division)  NA 

Public  Charities  Association 
311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Guyler,  Alvin  R. — Chairman 
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Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  NA 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Bedinger,  Geo.  R. — Secretary 


Planning  Methodology 

Learned  and  Professional  Societies 
National 

Academy  of  Political  Science  NA 
Fayerweather  Hall 
Columbia  University 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Mitchell,  Wesley  C. — President 
Warner,  Miss  Ethel — Director 

American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  NA 

3457  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Lichtenberger,  J.  P.— Secretary 

American  Accounting  Asso- 
ciation NA 

6525  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Chamberlain,  Henry  T. — Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 

American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  NA 

131  East  23rd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Andrews,  Dr.  John  D. — Secretary 

American  Association  of  En- 
gineers NA 

850  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Mclver,  M.  E. — Secretary 

American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  NA 

1634  Eye  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
McHale,  Dr.  Kathryn — General 
Director 

American  Bar  Association  NA 
1140  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Ricker,  Mrs.  Olive  G. — Executive 
Secretary 

American  Bar  Association  NA 
Municipal  Law  Section 
Frye,  Arnold — Secretary,  49  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  New 
York 

American  Birth  Control 
League  NA 

501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Benson,  Marguerite — Executive 
Director 

American  Economic  Associa- 
tion NA 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Bell,  James  W. — Secretary 

American  Engineering  Coun- 
cil NA 

744  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Feiker,  F.  M. — Executive  Secre- 
tary 


American  Geographical  So- 
ciety NA 

Broadway  at  156th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Platt,  E.  T. — Librarian 

American  Geophysical  Union  NA 
U.  S.  Museum  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Fleming,  John  A. — General  Sec- 
retary 

American  Home  Economics 
Association  NA 

620  Mills  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Ansley,  Mrs.  Katharine  M. — Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 

American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects NA 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Kemper,  Edward  C. — Executive 
Secretary 

American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety NA 

104  South  5th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Address  Secretary 

American  Political  Science 
Association  NA 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Colegrove,  Kenneth — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  NA 

33  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Sawyer,  D.  W. — President 
Seabury,  G.  T. — Secretary 

American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  NA 

29  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Davies,  Clarence  E. — Secretary 

American  Sociological  Society  NA 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Phelps,  H.  A. — Secretary-Treas- 
urer and  Managing  Editor 

American  Standards  Associa- 
tion NA 

29  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Agnew,  P.  G. — Secretary 

American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion NA 

722  Woodward  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Stephen,  Frederick  F. — Secretary 

American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  NA 

1010  Vermont  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dennis,  L.  H. — Executive  Secre- 
tary 

Association  of  American 
Geographers  NA 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
James,  Preston  E. — Secretary 
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Franklin  Institute  NA 

Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway  at 
Twentieth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Staples,  Phillip  C. — President 
Allen,  Henry  Butler — Secretary- 
Director 

Joint  Committee  on  Relief 
Statistics  NA 

130  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Hurlin,  Dr.  Ralph  S. 

(Joint  Committee  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  and  American 
Statistical  Association) 

National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work  NA 

381  Fourth  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Hendry,  Charles  E. — Chairman 

National  Association  of  Train- 
ing Schools  NA 

Beaumont,  Virginia 
Blandford,  Paul  S. — President 

National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  Inc.  NA 

1819  Broadway 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Bache,  Louise  Franklin — Execu- 
tive Secretary 

National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  NA 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Conlon,  Willard  S. — Executive 
Secretary 

Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers  NA 

Mills  Building 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bowie,  Major  William — President 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  NA 
302  Market  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Lutz,  Mrs.  Barbara — Executive 
Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Social  Work  NA 

743  Woolworth  Building 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Waldkoenig,  H.  A. — Executive 
Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Security  League  NA 
716  Turner  Street 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Geary,  Horace— Chairman 

State  School  Directors  Asso- 
ciation NA 

235  Front  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Van  Ness,  Preston  O. 

Mapping  and  Charting 
National 

National  Resources  Committee  GS 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  2nd — Execu- 
tive Officer 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
MacDonald,  Thomas  H. — Chief 

Corps  of  Engineers,  United 

States  Army  GA 

U.  S.  War  Department 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Schley,  Major.  Gen.  Julian  L. 

Division  of  Geography  GA 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Batschelet,  Clarence  E. — Geog- 
rapher 

Division  of  Topography  GA 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Page,  Arthur  S. — Topographer 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Administration  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Silcox,  F.  A.— Chief 

General  Land  Office  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Johnson,  Fred  W. — Commis- 
sioner 

Hydrographic  Office  GA 

U.  S.  Navy 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bryan,  Capt.  G.  S. — Hydrog- 
rapher 

Map  Information  Office  GA 
Federal  Board  of  Surveys  and 
Maps 

North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wheat,  Major  J.  H. — Director 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Cammerer,  Arno  B. — Chief 

Soil  Conservation  Service  GA 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bennett,  H.  H. — Chief 

Soil  Survey  GA 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Kellogg,  Charles  E. — Chief 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Colbert,  L.  O. — Director 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interioi 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Mendenhall,  Dr.  W.  C. — Director 

United  States  Lake  Survey 

Office  GA 

U.  S.  War  Department 
Detroit,  Michigan 
(Address  the  Office) 
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American  Geographical  So- 
ciety NA 

Broadway  at  156th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Platt,  E.  T.- — Librarian 

American  Geophysical  Union  NA 
2101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Fleming,  John  A. — General  Sec- 
retary 

American  Society  of  Photo- 
grammetry  NA 

Room  506,  Standard  Oil  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wright,  Marshall  S. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Surveying  and  Mapping  Divi- 
sion NA 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers 

2900  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Bowie,  Dr.  Wm. — Chairman 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Forest  Service,  United  States  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
729  Ninth  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Evans,  R.  M. — Regional  Forester 

National  Park  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
811  Grace  Securities  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Evison,  Herbert— Associate  Re- 
gional Director 


Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Topographic  and 

Geologic  Survey  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ashley,  Dr.  George  H. — Chief 
Geologist 

Coast  Maps  Project  GA 

U.  S.  Engineer  Map  Project 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Fifth  and  Race  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Kreamer,  A.  W. — Project  Head 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Forests  and  Waters  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Stewart,  G.  Albert — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Highways  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hughes,  I.  Lamont — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gordon,  Seth — Executive  Director 

State  Planning  Board  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce 

928  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Chairman 

Districts  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Forest  Service  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
501  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
Kuhn,  C.  Raymond  — Division 
Manager 


III.  PLANNING  PROCESS  AND  PRACTICE 


Planning  Agencies 


Education 

National 

Federal  Committee  on  Ap- 
prentice Training  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Building 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Patterson,  William  F. — Executive 
Secretary 

Office  of  Education  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Studebaker,  John  W. — Commis- 
sioner of  Education 

Radio  Division  GA 

National  Emergency  Council 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Berger,  Robert  I. — Director 

United  States  Film  Service  GA 
National  Emergency  Council 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Lorentz,  Pare — Director 


Affiliated  Schools  for  Work- 
ers, Inc.  NA 

302  East  35th  Street 
New  York  City 
Coit,  Eleanor  G. — Director 

American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  NA 

60  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Cartwright,  Morse  A. — Director 

American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  NA 

State  School  for  the  Blind 
Lansing,  Michigan 
Cauffman,  Josef  G. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

American  Association  of 
Leisure-Time  Educators  NA 
2622  West  Ashwood 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Stone,  W.  L. — Executive  Secre- 
tary 

American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums NA 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Coleman,  Laurence  Vail— Di- 
rector 
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American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  NA 

1634  I Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
McHale,  Dr.  Kathryn — General 
Director 

American  Association  of  Visit- 
ing Teachers  NA 

Madison  Public  Schools 
Madison,  New  Jersey 
Echols,  Marion  B. — President 

American  Council  of  Guid- 
ance and  Personnel  Associa- 
tions NA 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
New  York  City 

Jones,  Esther  Lloyd — Secretary- 
Treasurer 

American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion NA 

744  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Zook,  George  F. — President 

American  Educational  Re- 
search Association  NA 

1201  16th  Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Carr,  W.  G. — Secretary 

American  Library  Association  NA 
520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Milam,  Carl  H. — Secretary 

American  Nature  Study  So- 
ciety NA 

2512  Hennepin  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Hall,  Jennie — Secretary 

American  Student  Union  NA 
112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Lash,  Joseph  P. — National  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 

American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  NA 

Denrike  Building 
1010  Vermont  Avenue 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Dennis,  L.  H. — Executive  Secre- 
tary 

Association  for  Childhood 
Education  NA 

1201  16th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Leeper,  Miss  Mary  E. — Executive 
Secretary 

Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion NA 

201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Carr,  William  G. — Secretary 

Farmers’  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  NA 
18  North  Klein 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Graves,  J.  M. — Secretary 

Institute  for  Propaganda  An- 
alysis NA 

132  Morningside  Drive 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Miller,  Clyde  R. — Secretary 


Institute  for  Training  in  Mu- 
nicipal Administration  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Joint  Vocational  Service,  Inc.  NA 
130  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Quinn,  Miss  Lillian  A. — Execu- 
tive Director 

National  Association  of 
Training  Schools  NA 

Beaumont,  Virginia 
Blandford,  Paul  S. — President 

National  Congress  of  Colored 
Parents  and  Teachers  NA 

20  Boulevard,  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Butler,  Mrs.  H.  R. — Executive 
Secretary 

National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  NA 

Roe,  Mrs.  Charles  E. — Acting 
General  Secretary,  1201  16th 
Street,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia 

National  Council  of  Education  NA 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Pechstein,  L.  A. — President 

National  Education  Associa- 
tion NA 

1201  16th  Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Givens,  Willard  E. — Executive 
Secretary 

National  Education  - Recrea- 
tion Council  NA 

315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Norman,  E.  C. — Secretary 

National  Occupational  Confer- 
ence NA 

551  5th  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Lee,  Dr.  Edwin  A. — Director 

National  Student  Federation 
of  America  NA 

8 West  40th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
McKay,  Mary  Jeanne — President 

National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  NA 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Smith,  Dean  Fred  C. — Executive 
Secretary 

Progressive  Education  Asso- 
ciation NA 

Ryan,  W.  Carson,  Jr. — President, 
Carnegie  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  New  York 
Redefer,  Frederick  L. — Executive 
Secretary,  310  West  90th  Street, 
New  York  City,  New  York 

Special  Libraries  Association  NA 
345  Hudson  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Clarke,  Elizabeth  Lois — Secre- 
tary 
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Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Fetterolf,  H.  C.— Chief 

Bureau  of  Extension  Educa- 
tion GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Castle,  A.  W. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Maguire,  Frank  P. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  GA 
Pennnsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Green,  Mrs.  Anna  G. — Chief 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Jones,  Walter  B.— Chief 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Walter,  M.  M.  G.— Chief 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Ackley,  Dr.  Clarence  E. — Acting 
Superintendent 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission GA 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Melvin,  Frank  W.-AHhairman 

Professional  and  Service  Di- 
vision GA 

Education  and  Recreation  Works 
Progress  Administration 
46  N.  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Emerick,  Charles  M. — Assistant 
Director 

Association  of  School  Board 
Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania  NA 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania 
Robbins,  Mary  E. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  NA 

Third  and  State  Streets 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Sanford,  Mrs.  Esther  S. — General 
Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Library  Asso- 
ciation NA 

Public  Library 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Huber,  Mrs.  Jean  S. — Secretary 


Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  NA 

400  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gayman,  H.  E. — Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Vocational  As- 
sociation NA 

State  Teachers  College 
California,  Pennsylvania 
Coover,  S.  L. — Secretary-Treas- 

urer 

State  School  Directors  Asso- 
ciation NA 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 
Van  Ness,  Preston — Secretary 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35. 


Governmental  Finance 
National 

Division  of  Financial  Statis- 
tics of  States  and  Cities  GA 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Rightor,  Chester  E. — Chief  Stat- 
istician 

Farm  Credit  Administration  GA 
1300  E Street,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Myers,  William  I. — Governor 

Federal  Reserve  System  GA 

20th  Street  and  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, NW 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Morrill,  Chester — Secretary  of 
Board 

Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration GA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Jones,  Jesse  N. — C h a i r m a n, 
Board  of  Directors 

National  Committee  on  Mu- 
nicipal Accounting  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Chatters,  Carl  H. — Secretary 

Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission GA 

2002  Equitable  Office  Building 
120  Broadway 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Dowd,  H.  A.— Chief  Assistant 
Regional  Administrator 

Production  Credit  Corporation  GA 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Wilson,  M.  O. — President 

Emergency  Crop  and  Feed 
Loan  Office  GA 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Thomson,  S.  M. — Regional  Mana- 
ger 

Farm  Credit  Administration  GA 
Farm  Credit  Building 
St.  Paul  and  24th  Streets 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Doughton,  J.  E. — General  Agent 


Federal  Land  Bank  GA 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Baltimore.  Maryland 
Jackson,  C.  S. — President 


Pennsylvania 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  GA 

12  South  12th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Stroefer,  L.  F. — Supervising  Ex- 
aminer, Third  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  District 

Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration GA 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Walton,  Henry  F.,  Jr. — Acting 
Assistant  Manager 

Municipal  Finance  Officers’ 
Association  NA 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Alderfer,  Dr.  H.  F. — Secretary 


Taxation 

National 

Federation  of  Tax  Adminis- 
trators NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Lepawski,  Albert — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Tax  Policy  League  NA 

309  34th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Walker,  Mabel  L. — Executive 
Secretary 


Pennsylvania 

Income  Tax  Study  GA 

Works  Progress  Administration 
2401  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Rhodes,  Thomas  B. — Director 

Pennsylvania  Economy  League, 

Inc.  NA 

Broad  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Biddle,  Alexander — President 

State  Tax  Justice  League  NA 

618  Chew  Street 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Sohland,  A. — Secretary 

Taxpayers’  Forum  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Inc.  NA 

Kline  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hood,  John  R. — Executive  Di- 

rector 

See  Foundations  and  Funds,  pp.  34-35 


Research  and  Statistics 
National 

Committee  on  Science  GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wiltse,  Charles  M. — Acting  Sec- 
retary 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  GA 
U.  S.  Department  of  Eabor 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Lubin,  Isador — Commissioner 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics GA 

Social  Security  Board 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Clague,  Ewan — Director 

Central  Statistical  Board  GA 

1319  F Street 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Copeland,  Morris — E x e c u 1 1 v e 
Secretary 

Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  GA 

Board  of  Governors 
Federal  Reserve  System 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Goldenweiser,  E.  A. — Director 

National  Hydraulic  Labora- 
tory GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Briggs,  Lyman  J. — Director  of 
Bureau  of  Standards 


American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion NA 

722  Woodward  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Stephan,  Frederick  F. — Secretary 


Brookings  Institution  NA 

722  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Moulton,  Harold  G. — President 
Powell,  F.  W. — Acting  Director, 
Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search 

Nourse,  Edwin  G. — Director  of 
Institute  of  Economics 

Franklin  Institute  NA 

Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway  at 
Twentieth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Staples,  Phillip  C. — President 

Governmental  Research  Asso- 
ciation NA 

1313  E.  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Paige,  Robert  M. — Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Joint  Committee  on  Relief 
Statistics  NA 

130  E.  22nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Hurlin,  Dr.  Ralph  S. — Chairman 

National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  NA 

1919  Broadway 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Mitchell,  Wesley  C. — Director  of 
Research 


National  Research  Council  NA 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Hektoen,  Ludvig — Chairman 
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Social  Science  Research 
Council  NA 

230  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Crane,  R.  T. — Executive  Director 


Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Board  GS 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce 

928  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Chairman 
Pitkin,  F.  A. — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Accident  Reporting  Division  GA 
Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Naylor,  John  L. — Administrative 
Assistant,  309  South  Office 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Preston,  Marshall  R. — 307  South 
Office  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Accounting  Division  GA 

Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try 

Boate,  Maurice — Supervisor  of 
Disbursements 
330  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Hours  and  Mini- 
mum Wages  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Murphy,  Paul  M. — Director,  Fel- 
ler Building,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Bureau  of  Mediation  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Moser,  Clarence  J. — Director,  437 
South  Office  Building 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Beshore,  A.  S. — Director,  48  Edu- 
cational Building 

Bureau  of  Research  and  In- 
formation GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Winegeard,  Irvin  F. — Principal 
Statistician,  Fifth  Floor,  Feller 
Building,  3rd  and  Market 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Moore,  Nina — Principal  Statisti- 
cian, Fifth  Floor,  Feller  Build- 
ing, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Snader,  Kenneth — P rincipal 
Statistician,  Fifth  Floor,  Feller 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Bureau  of  Statistics  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  James  F.— Director,  287 
Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Ziegler,  Frank  W. — Chief  of  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  285  Capitol 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Emery,  Mrs.  Gertrude  R. — Di- 
rector, Feller  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hardy,  Florence— Statistician 

Child  Accounting  and  Re- 
search GA 

Bureau  of  Administration  and 
Finance 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Morneweck,  Carl  D. — Chief,  303 
Educational  Building 
Campbell,  D.  W. — Advisor  on  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  352  Edu- 
cational Building 
Wagner,  Jonas  E.—  Advisor  on 
Research  and  Statistics,  378 

Educational  Building 
Henderson,  J.  H. — Educational 
Surveys  Advisor,  344  Educa- 
tional Building 

Savage,  Mrs.  Leona — Advisor  on 
Child  Accounting,  378  Educa- 
tional Building 

Division  of  Accounting  and 
Comptroller  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Property  and  Supplies 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Kearney,  P.  W.- — Comptroller, 
173  Capitol  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Division  of  Budgets  and  Re- 
ports GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Greenwood,  Miss  E.  L. — Chief, 
281  Capitol  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Division  of  Epidemiology  GA 
Bureau  of  Health  Conservation 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Chunko,  P.  P. — Statistician,  414 
South  Office  Building 

Division  of  Research  GA 

Bureau  of  Forests 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Middour,  J.  C. — Principal  Re- 
search Forester,  414  Educa- 
tional Building 

Mickalitis,  Albert — Research  For- 
ester, 414  Educational  Build- 
ing 

Aughanbaugh,  John  — Research 
Forester,  414  Educational 
Building 
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Division  of  Unemployment 

Compensation  and  Employ- 
ment Service  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Wallis,  Rolland  S. — Research  and 
Statistics,  218  South  2nd  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Hoyle,  Harry — Research  and 
Statistics,  218  South  2nd  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Neiderberger,  E. — Administrative 
Statistics,  4th  and  Kelker 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mitchell,  John  W. — Current  Sta- 
tistics and  Reports,  218  South 
2nd  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Finance  and  Statistics  GA 

Works  Progress  Administration 
46  N.  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Perry,  Donald  R. — Director 
Eckerson,  Helen  F. — Statistician 

Industrial  Board  GA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Arnold,  James  S. — Secretary,  329 
South  Office  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Federal  - State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  GA 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Gasteiger,  E.  L. — Agricultural 
Statistician,  113  South  Office 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Caparoon,  Clarence  — Assistant 
Agricultural  Statistician,  113 
South  Office  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Planning  Survey  Section  GA 
Department  of  Highways 
600  N.  2nd  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Albright,  C.  C. — Acting  State 
Manager 

Research  and  Statistics  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Schaeffer,  LeRoy — Supervisor 

Research  and  Statistics  Unit  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance 
Welch,  Emmett  H. — Director 
Wray,  Robert  P. — Assistant  Di- 
rector 

Cox,  Justin — Advanced  Statisti- 
cian 

Schroth,  Paul  P. — Senior  Statis- 
tician 

Van  Buskirk,  William — Senior 
Statistician 

Statistical  Coordination  Unit  GA 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Bursk,  J.  Parker — Statistical  Co- 
ordinator, 610  South  Office 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Duffey,  Hugh  S. — Assistant  Sta- 
tistical Coordinator,  610  South 
Office  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Statistical  Division  GA 

Bureau  of  Highway  Safety 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Revenue 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Bowman,  Dr.  John  R. — Chief  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Tem- 
porary Building  No.  4 


Foundations  and  Funds 

Air  Hygiene  Foundation  of 

America  F 

Mellon  Institute 
4400  Fifth  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Meller,  H.  B. 

Automotive  Safety  Founda- 
tion F 

366  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Damon,  Norman — Director 

Brush  Foundation  F 

2100  Adelbert  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wing,  Virginia  R. — Executive 
Secretary 

Buhl  Foundation  F 

2215  Farmers  Bank  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Lewis,  Charles  F. — Director 

Eno  Foundation  for  Highway 

Traffic  Regulation,  Inc.  F 

Tilden,  Charles  J. — President, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 

Eno,  Wm.  Phelps — Chairman  of 
Board,  Saugatuck,  Connecticut 

Falk  Foundation  F 

1911  Farmers  Bank  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Gow,  J.  Steele — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Farm  Foundation  F 

600  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Taylor,  Henry  C.— Director 

Foundation  for  Positive 

Health  F 

50  West  50th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Meanes,  Lenna  L.,  M.D. — Medical 
Director 

Harmon  Foundation  F 

140  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Brady,  Mark  Beattie — Director 

Macy,  Josiah,  Jr.,  Foundation  F 
565  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Frank,  Lawrence  K. 

Legislative  Drafting  Research 

Fund  F 

510  Kent  Hall 
Columbia  University 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Chamberlain,  Joseph  P. — Director 
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Pack,  Charles  Lathrop,  For- 
estry Foundation  F 

1214  16th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Pack,  Randolph  A. — President 


Poliak  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Research  F 

Newton,  Massachusetts 
Foster,  William  T.,  Ph.  D.— Di- 
rector 


Rockefeller  Foundation  F 

49  West  49th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Norma  S. — Sec- 
retary 


Rosenwald  Fund  F 

4901  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Embree,  Edwin  R. — President 


Sage  Foundation  (Russell 

Sage  Foundation)  F 

130  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Harrison,  Shelby  M. — General  Di- 
rector 

Sloan,  Alfred  P.,  Foundation  F 
144  Central  Avenue 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Sloan,  Harold  S.— Director 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York  F 
49  West  49th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Moffett,  Guy — Secretary 

Tax  Research  Foundation  F 

Howard,  Mayne  S. — Director  of 
Research,  22  State  Street,  Al- 
bany, New  York 

Twentieth  Century  Fund  F 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Clark,  Evans — Director 


IV.  PLANNING  LEVELS  AND  AGENCIES 


Planning  Agencies 

International 

International  Federation  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  NS 
47  Cantersteen  Street 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Shafer,  Miss  Paula — Secretary 


National 

National  Resources  Committee  GS 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  2nd — Execu- 
tive Officer 

Randall,  Robert  H. — Consultant, 
State  Section 

American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners NS 

Hunt  Hall 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Lautner,  Harold  W. — Executive 
Secretary 

American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  NS 

901  Union  Trust  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
James,  Harlean  (Miss) — Execu- 
tive Secretary 

American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  NS 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Blucher,  Walter  H. — Executive 
Secretary 

Regional  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  America  NS 

56  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Stein,  Clarence  S. — President 
Mumford,  Lewis  — Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Regional  (Including  Pennsylvania) 

National  Resources  Committee  GS 
Region  No.  2 
900  Travelers  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Wallerstein,  Morton  L. — Chair- 
man 


Regional  Planning  Federation 
of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State 
District  NS 

1420  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Connell,  William  H. — Executive 
Director 


Drainage  Basins 

Chesapeake-P'otomac  Drain- 
age Basin  Committee  GS 

Care  of  Wallerstein,  Morton  L. — 
Regional  Chairman 
Region  2,  National  Resources 
Committee 

900  Travelers  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Delaware  Drainage  Basin 
Committee  GS 

Care  of  Wallerstein,  Morton  L. — 
Regional  Chairman 
Region  2,  National  Resources 
Committee 

900  Travelers  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  GS 

Broad  Street  Station  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Turner,  Hon.  Elwood  J. — Chair- 
man 

Robinson,  David  W. — Executive 
Chairman 
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Lake  Erie  Drainage  Basin 
Committee  GS 

Care  of  Sheridan,  L.  V. — Coun- 
selor 

Region  4,  National  Resources 
Committee 
1123  Carew  Tower 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sherman,  L.  K. — Water  Consult- 
ant 

53  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Susquehanna  Drainage  Basin 
Committee  GS 

Care  of  Wallerstein,  Morton  L. — 
Regional  Chairman 
Region  2,  National  Resources 
Committee 

900  Travelers  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Edwards,  Dean  G. — Water  Con- 
sultant 

9 Kew  Gardens  Road 
Kew  Gardens,  New  York 

Upper  Ohio-Beaver  Drainage 
Basin  Committee  GS 

Care  of  Sheridan,  L.  V. — Coun- 
selor 

Region  4,  National  Resources 
Committee 
1123  Carew  Tower 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bock,  Carl  A. — Water  Consult- 
ant 

Chief  Consulting  Engineer 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Board  GS 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce 

928  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Brown,  Richard  P. — Chairman 
Pitkin,  F.  A. — Executive  Di- 
rector 

Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Planning  Commissioners  NS 
City  Hall 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Cassell,  Arthur — Secretary 


Intra-State  Areas 

Harrisburg  Area  Regional 
Planning  Committee  NS 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Dill,  Malcom  H. — Resident  Plan- 
ner 

McCormick,  Vance  C. — Chairman 

Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning 
Association  NS 

46  Vandergrift  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Bigger,  Frederick  — Technical 
Consultant 


County  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Allegheny  County  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Room  416,  County  Office  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Hester,  T.  H. — Secretary 


Bradford  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  GS 
City  Hall 

Towanda,  Pennsylvania 
Turner,  Robert  E. — Chairman 
Canton,  Pennsylvania 
Wilcox,  Carl  D. — Secretary 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania 

Monroe  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Planning  Commit- 
tee NS 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 
Kilgore,  J.  E.  Reese — Chairman 
R.  F.  D. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 
Learn,  Dale  H. — Secretary 
Box  73 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Township  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Haverford  Township  Park 
Board  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Haverford,  Pennsylvania 
Hoffman,  Benj.  R. — Chairman, 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 
Davis,  Wm.  S. — Secretary,  Bon 
Air,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Lower  Merion  Township 
Planning  Commission  GS 

Lower  Merion,  Pennsylvania 
Fuller,  Walter  D. — Chairman, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Independence  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Whitehall  Township  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Whitehall,  Pennsylvania 
Beidelman,  W.  H. — Chairman, 
Hokendauqua 

George,  H.  C. — Secretary,  Egypt 


City  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Allentown  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Erdell,  W.  E. — Chairman,  Motor- 
amp  Garage 

Wheeler,  R.  J. — Secretary,  Far- 
mart 

Altoona  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
Ivory,  J.  C. — Chairman,  1517  24th 
Street 

Baum.  H.  J. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Bethlehem  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Johnston,  Archibald — Chairman 
and  Secretary,  Camel  Hump 
Farm 

Bradford  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 
Whitney,  Alvin — Chairman,  19 
Walker  Avenue 

Hendryx,  T.  K. — Secretary,  P.  O. 
Box  213 
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Butler  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Butler,  Pennsylvania 
Miller,  Philip  O.— Secretary,  City 
Building 

Chester  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Provost,  Wm.,  Jr. — Chairman 
Newcome,  BenJ. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Chester  City  Zoning  Com- 
mission GS 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Garthwalte,  Jas.  H. — Chairman, 
314  East  19th  Street 
Newcome,  BenJ. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Clairton  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Clairton,  Pennsylvania 
Lewis,  Charles  A. — Chairman, 
Municipal  Building 
Miller,  P.  G. — Secretary,  Munici- 
pal Building 

Coatesville  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 
Pownall,  Malcolm  — Chairman, 
Coatesville 

Pratt,  Mrs.  J.  S.  M.,  Secretary, 
Coatesville 

Connellsville  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 
Hlgbee,  Donald — Chairman,  212 
East  Patterson  Avenue 
Henry,  S.  P. — Secretary,  518  East 
Murphy  Avenue 

DuBois  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

DuBois,  Pennsylvania 
Mack,  Jas.  J. — Chairman,  127 
North  Brady  Street 
Ross,  W.  B. — Secretary,  56  West 
Long  Avenue 

Easton  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Easton,  Pennsylvania 
Hay,  Wm.  O. — Chairman,  15th 
and  Northampton  Streets 
Rogers,  C.  E. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Erie  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Sims,  Geo.  A. — Chairman,  141 
Norman  Way 

Bossert,  S.  P. — Secretary,  City 
Hall  Annex 

Farrell  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Farrell,  Pennsylvania 
Dyruicza,  Georg  e — Secretary, 
1105  Negley  Street 

Franklin  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Franklin,  Pennsylvania 
(Inactive) 


Greensburg  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  L.  B. — Chairman,  Huff 
Building 

Harrisburg  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Herman,  Edwin  C. — President 
16  North  2nd  Street 
Cowden,  E.  C.— Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Hazelton  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Hazelton,  Pennsylvania 
Lubrecht,  Frank — C h a i r m a n, 
Hazelton  National  Bank  Build- 
ing 

Grebey,  Harry  F. — Secretary, 
130  South  Cedar  Street 

Johnstown  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Carpenter,  P.  L.— C h a i r m a n, 
Capitol  Hotel 

Fackler,  Geo.  S. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Lancaster  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Klein,  Dr.  H.  M.  J. — Chairman 
Franklin  and  Marshal  College 
Shertzer,  J.  Haines — Secretary, 
Municipal  Building 

Lock  Haven  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
Gibb,  Lewis  W. — Secretary,  Main 
Street 

McKeesport  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Holmes,  A.  B. — Chairman,  1913 
Baldwin  Avenue 

Hendrickson,  C.  C. — Secretary, 
704  Arlington  Avenue 

Meadville  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 
Maxwell,  G.  Stanley — Secretary, 
City  Hall 

Monongahela  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Monongahela,  Pennsylvania 
Robinson,  R.  H. — C h a i r m a n, 
Daily  Republican  Building 
Nelson,  David  W. — Secretary,  789 
Kennedy  Street 

New  Castle  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 
Davis,  Charles  R. — Chairman, 
2401  Highland  Avenue 
Butz,  Paul — Secretary,  217  East 
Lincoln  Avenue 

Oil  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 
Corrin,  W.  H. — Chairman,  211 
West  3rd  Street 

Weber,  B.  B. — Secretary,  City 
Building 
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Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Widener,  Jos.  E. — Chairman,  405 
Land  Title  Building 
Thomas,  Walter  H. — Chairman 
Executive  Committee,  Archi- 
tects Building 

Pittsburgh  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Bigger,  Fred — C hairman,  919 
City  County  Building 
Towns,  John  W. — Secretary,  919 
City  County  Building 

Pottsville  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 
Brazley,  J.  R.— Chairman,  Oak 
Road 

Kaercher,  G.  H. — S ecretary, 
Thompson  Building 

Reading  City  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Stauffer,  John  K. — President,  521 
Court  Street 

Gotch,  A.  W. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Scranton  Department  of  City 
Planning  GS 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas,  Chester  A. — Chairman, 
Box  110 

Martin,  R.  H. — Secretary,  City 
Hall 

Sharon  Planning  Commission  GS 
Sharon,  Pennsylvania 
Kittridge,  J.  P.— Chairman,  205 
Euclid  Avenue 

Dann,  W.  M. — Secretary,  966  Al- 
coma  Street 

Uniontown  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Johnson,  Emil  R. — Chairman, 
Robinson  Street 

West,  J.  R. — Executive  Officer, 
159  Coalspring  Street 

Wilkes-Barre  City  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
McKlintock,  Gilbert — Chairman, 
34  South  River  Street 
Eldridge,  Lucius  K. — Secretary, 
City  Hall 

Williamsport  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 
Collier,  Jas.  F. — Chairman,  821 
Louisa  Street 

Webster,  S.  J. — Secretary,  2620 
West  4th  Street 

York  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

York,  Pennsylvania 
Yost,  Donald — Chairman,  P.  A.  & 
S.  Small  Building 
Butler,  Henry — Secretary,  City 
Hall 


Borough  (In  Pennsylvania) 

Ben  Avon  Heights  Zoning 
Commission  GS 

Ben  Avon,  Pennsylvania 
Wilson,  Vernon — Chairman,  Ben 
Avon  Heights,  Pittsburgh  P.  O. 
Brenner,  Nevin — Secretary,  Ben 
Avon  Heights,  Pittsburgh  P.  O. 

Brackenridge  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Breckenridge,  Pennsylvania 
King,  Charles — Chairman,  Brack- 
enridge Avenue 

Schied,  George — Secretary,  Mor- 
gan Street 

Brentwood  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Brentwood,  Pennsylvania 
Klein,  J.  C. — Chairman,  3026 
Churchview  Avenue 
Appenroot,  F.  H. — Secretary, 
4140  Brownsville  Road 

Camp  Hill  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 
Hoffert,  J.  R. — Chairman,  209 
North  26th  Street 
Irwin,  R.  E. — Secretary,  112  23rd 
Street 

Carlisle  Planning  Commission  GS 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Allen,  Merle  W. — Chairman 

Castle  Shannon  Zoning  Board 
of  Appeals  GS 

Castle  Shannon,  Pennsylvania 
Newell,  R.  L. — Chairman,  Leba- 
non Avenue 

Opperman,  Fran  k — Secretary, 
Willow  Avenue 

Charleroi  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Charleroi,  Pennsylvania 
Wagner,  Lloyd — Chairman 
Labin,  Thos.  L. — Secretary 

Downingtown  Borough  Plan- 
ning Commission  GS 

Downingtown,  Pennsylvania 
Mcllvaine,  Gilbert  — Chairman, 
521  East  Lancaster  Avenue 
Schrumpf,  Elmer — Secretary,  320 
Highland  Avenue 

Doylestown  Buildings  Regu- 
lations Committee  GS 

Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  Geo.  R. — Chairman 
Moerman,  Louis,  Jr. — Secretary 

Doylestown  Zoning  Board  of 
Adjustment  GS 

Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 
Barndt,  H.  J. — Chairman 

Emmaus  Planning  Commission  GS 
Emmaus,  Pennsylvania 
Schaeffer,  Frank  E. — Chairman, 
624  Broad  Street 
Iobst,  Oscar  T. — Secretary,  26 
North  4th  Street 
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Forty  Fort  Zoning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Forty  Fort,  Pennsylvania 
Taylor,  Geo. — Chairman,  78  Oak 
gtreet 

Smith,  H.  S. — Secretary,  40  Yea- 
ger Avenue 

Fox  Chapel  Borough  Plan- 
ning Commission  GS 

Fox  Chapel 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
St.  John,  M.  W. — Chairman,  Kit- 
taning  Pike 

Meyer,  Mrs.  A.  P. — Secretary, 
Fox  Chapel  Road 

Freeland  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Freeland,  Pennsylvania 
Gross,  A. — Chairman,  Maple 
Street 

Shoemaker,  R.  R.  — Secretary, 
Boro  Building 

Greentree  Boro  Planning 
Board  GS 

Greentree,  Pennsylvania 
Kelley,  Wm. — Chairman,  Rook 
Station,  Carnegie  P.  O. 
Witherspoon,  Paul  — Secretary, 
Crafton  P.  O. 

Grove  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 
Rossman,  W.  F. — Chairman 
Harry,  George — Secretary 

Ingram  Planning  Commission  GS 
Ingram,  Pennsylvania 
Blair,  John  R. — Chairman,  35 
Linshow  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Duff,  S.  B. — Secretary,  27  Mackin 
Avenue,  Ingram,  Pennsylvania 

Liberty  Planning  Commission  GS 
Liberty,  Pennsylvania  (McKees- 
port P.  O.) 

Wunderley,  John  M. — Chairman, 
503  Kaler  Street 
Kier,  Glen — Secretary,  2706  Lib- 
erty Way 

Narberth  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Narberth,  Pennsylvania 
Simpson,  B.  G. — Chairman,  201 
Woodside 

Woolmington,  C.  H. — Secretary, 
23  Narbrook  Park 

New  Cumberland  Planning 
Commission  GS 

New  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania 
Hobart,  J.  N. — Chairman,  16th 
and  Bridge  Street 
Smith,  E.  B. — Secretary,  516 
Bridge  Street 

North  Boro’s  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Ben  Avon,  Pennsylvania 
Arthur,  Jos.  N. — Chairman,  Bor- 
ough Building,  Avalon 


Picture  Rocks  Borough  Plan- 
ning Commission  GS 

Picture  Rocks,  Pennsylvania 
Little,  D.  B. — Chairman 
Burrows,  H.  P. — Secretary 

Ridley  Park  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania 
Stephani,  W.  J. — Chairman,  W. 
Ridley  Avenue 

Hoopraan,  N.  E. — S ecretary, 
Barker  Street 

Ridley  Park  Zoning  Board  GS 
Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania 
Gilbert,  F.  LeRoy  — Chairman, 
Chester  Pike 

Galloway,  Edw. — S ecretary, 
Johnson  Avenue 

Sharon  Hill  Planning  Com- 
mission GS 

Sharon  Hill,  Pennsylvania 
Adams,  Alex  M. — Chairman,  311 
Sharon  Avenue 

Pfister,  John  A. — Secretary,  1006 
Coates  Street 

State  College  Borough  Plan- 
ning Commission  GS 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Eder,  Chas.  A. — Chairman,  150 
Hartswick  Avenue 
Stoddart,  Chas.  W.,  Jr. — Secre- 
tary, 117  E.  Nittany  Avenue 

Tarentum  Planning  Commis- 
sion GS 

Tarentum,  Pennsylvania 
Henry,  V.  L. — Chairman,  1106 
Park  Street 

Trafford  Borough  Planning 
Commission  GS 

Trafford,  Pennsylvania 
Jenkins,  W.  C.— Chairman,  Fair- 
mont Avenue  and  4th  Street 
McCall,  R.  A. — Secretary,  9 Yz 
Stewart  Street 

West  Chester  Town  Planning 
Council  GS 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Allison,  Mrs.  E.  Page — Chairman, 
Town’s  End  Farm 
Moffett,  Clinton — Executive  Sec- 
retary, Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Local  Planning 

Committee  on  Local  Plan- 
ning GS 

National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Orton,  Lawrence  M. — Chairman 
Committee  on  Urbanism  GS 
National  Resources  Committee 
North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Dykstra,  C.  A. — Chairman 
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V.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


National 

Bureau  of  the  Census  GA 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Austin,  William  L. — Director 

Division  of  Publications,  Gen- 
eral Information,  Records,  and 
Religious  Statistics  GA 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Murphy,  Timothy  F. — Chief  Sta- 
tistician 

Government  Printing  Office  GA 

Government  Printing  Office 

Building 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Tisdel,  Alton  P. — Superintendent 
of  Documents 

Library  of  Congress  GA 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
McLeish,  Archibald — Librarian 

Map  Information  Office  GA 

Federal  Board  of  Surveys  and 
Maps 

North  Interior  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Wheat,  Maj.  J.  H. — Director 

National  Emergency  Council  GA 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Mellett,  Lowell — Executive  Di- 
rector 

U.  S.  Film  Service  GA 

National  Emergency  Council 
Room  508,  Commercial  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Lorentz,  Pare — Chief 


U.  S.  Information  Service  GA 

National  Emergency  Council 
Room  500,  Commercial  Building 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Root,  Harriet  M. — Chief 

Joint  Reference  Library  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Keck,  Mrs.  Lucile  L. — Librarian 

National  Information  Bureau, 

Inc.  NA 

215  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Harding,  Mrs.  May  H. — Execu- 
tive Director 

Public  Administration  Clear- 
ing House  NA 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Brownlow,  Louis — Director 

Public  Affairs  Information 
Service  NA 

11  West  40th  Street 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Sawyer,  Rollin  A. — Chairman 

Pennsylvania 

National  Emergency  Council  GA 
413  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Lichtenwalner,  N.  L. — State  Di- 
rector 

State  Library  and  Museum  GA 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Rafter,  Joseph  L. — Librarian 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

As  a means  for  keeping  this  inventory  reasonably  up-to-date  in 
some  convenient  central  State  agency  equipped  to  serve  as  a clear- 
ing house  for  such  information,  a Committee  on  State  Statistics 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association.  This  Committee  is  working  out,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Planning  Board,  a standard  practice  for  the 
continuous  collection  and  correction  of  a central  directory  file  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State  Planning  Board  as  part  of  its  Research 
Resources  Reservoir.  Periodically,  it  is  hoped,  a classified  directory 
issue  similar  to  this  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  may  be  re- 
leased. It  will  greatly  facilitate  this  program  if  changes  in  direc- 
tory items  are  reported  promptly. 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  DIRECTORIES 


"American  Municipal  Association 
Members — Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  Bulletin  Mailing  List."  173 
names. 

"Boards  of  Supervisors,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  Second  Class  Town- 
ships”—Prepared  by  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Highways.  1938.  Mimeo. 
60  pp. 

"City,  Township,  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Boards" — Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  Bulletin  Mail- 
ing List.  TOO  names. 

"Congressional  Directory,  76th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session” — Corrected  to  De- 
cember 20,  1938.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  794  pp. 

“County  Agricultural  Agents  (Penn- 
sylvania)”— Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  Bulletin  Mailing  List.  68 
names. 

"County  Engineers  (Pennsylvania)" 
—Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
Bulletin  Mailing  List.  92  names. 

“Directory  of  Federal  Statistical 
Agencies” — Compiled  by  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board,  1317  F Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1938.  83  pp. 

Mimeo. 

"Directory  of  Federal  and  State  De- 
partments and  Agencies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania”— Compiled  by  the  National 
Emergency  Council,  713  U.  S.  Custom 
House,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
1939.  88  pp.  Mimeo. 

"Directory  of  Housing  Agencies 
Housing  Yearbook  1939.”  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials,  1313 
E.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"Directory  of  Organization  and  Field 
Activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture”— U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  1938.  194 

pp.  $0.20. 

"Directory  of  the  Members,  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  of  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers” — Mills 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  1938. 
139  pp. 

"Industrial,  Commercial,  Trade,  Gov- 
ernmental, and  Professional  State- 
Wide  Organizations  in  Pennsylvania” 
— State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania.  1939.  3 pp. 

Typed. 

“Labor  Offices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada” — Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Washington,  D.  C.  1936.  36  pp. 

$0.10. 

“Mailing  List  of  Names  and  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Pennsylvania” — Prepared  by  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Typewritten. 
1937. 

"Names  and  Mailing  Addresses  of 
Borough  Officials” — Prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways. 1938.  Mimeo.  60  pp. 


"Names  and  Mailing  Addresses  of 
City  Officials  in  Pennsylvania" — Pre- 
pared by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Highways.  1938.  Mimeo.  9 pp. 

"Names,  Titles,  and  Addresses  of 
Officials  of  Municipalities  Located  On 
or  Near  the  Delaware  River”— Pre- 
pared by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board.  1937.  Typewritten. 

6 pp. 

"Names  and  Mailing  Addresses  of 
Officers  of  Townships  of  the  First 
Class” — Prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways.  1938. 
Mimeo.  16  pp. 

"Names,  Mailing  Addresses  and  Or- 
ganization of  County  Commissioners 
of  the  Counties  Within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania” — Prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways.  January,  1938.  Mimeo. 

9 pp. 

“Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States" 
—Washington,  D.  C.  1938.  3 pp. 

Mimeo. 

"Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs” — -Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  Bulletin  Mailing  List. 
252  names. 

"Pennsylvania  Education  Directory 
Bulletin  No.  70” — Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1938-1939.  76  pp. 

“Pennsylvania  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Association  Members” — 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
Bulletin  Mailing  List.  241  names. 

"Pennsylvania  Legislative  Directory 
— Session  of  1939” — Corrected  to  March 
1,  1939.  267  pp. 

“Pennsylvania  Manual” — C.  H.  West- 
brook. Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  1351 
pp.  $1.00. 

"Planning  Board  Consultants” — 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
Bulletin  Mailing  List.  38  names. 

“Public  Administration  Organiza- 
tions—A Directory  1938-1939” — Public 
Administration  Clearing  House,  1313 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
193S.  1S4  pp.  $1.50. 

"Social  Work  Yearbook — Part  III 
Directories” — Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
115  pp.  $3.50.  1939. 

"Status  of  Organization  of  State, 
Territorial,  and  Regional  Planning 
Boards  and  Field  Offices” — National 
Resources  Committee,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Revised  to  January  20,  1939. 

"Superintendents  of  Schools  (Penn- 
sylvania)”—Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  Bulletin  Mailing  List.  92 
names. 

“United  States  Government  Manual” 
— National  Emergency  Council,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1938.  428  pp.  $2. 
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INDEX* 


Page 


Academy  of  Political  Science ....  16,  27 
Accident  Reporting  Division,  Pa. 

Bu.  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  33 
Accounting  and  Comptroller  Div., 
Dept,  of  Property  & Supplies 

(Pa.)  33 

Accounting  Division,  Pa.  Dept,  of 

Labor  & Industry  33 

Aeronautical  Factors  and  Re- 
sources   15 

Aeronautics  Division,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  Pittsburgh  . . 15 

Aeronautics,  Pa.  Div.  of  15 

Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  Inc.  29 

Agencies,  Planning  35 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration (Nat.)  10,  18,  24 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

(Pa.)  24 

Agricultural  Economics,  Bu.  of 

(Nat.)  10,  18 

Agricultural  Education,  Bu.  of 

(Pa.)  31 

Agricultural  Engineering,  Bu.  of 

(Nat.)  10,13,23 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

(Pa.)  11 

Agriculture  10 

Agriculture,  Pa.  Dept,  of  ..9,11,19,23 

Agriculture,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  9 

Aids  and  Relief,  Public  26 

Air  Factors  and  Resources  15 

Air  Hygiene  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica   34 

Air  Safety  Board  5 

Air  Structure  and  Characteristics.  15 
Allegheny  County  Housing  Au- 
thority   4 

Allegheny  County  Planning  Com- 
mission   36 

Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agric.  (Dist.)  13 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  U.  S. 

Forest  Service  (Dist.)  13 

Allentown  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion   36 

Allentown  Housing  Authority  ....  5 

Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural 

Youth  7 

Altoona  City  Planning  Commission  36 
American  Academy  of  Political 

and  Social  Science  16,  27 

American  Accounting  Association.  27 
American  Association  for  Adult 

Education  29 

American  Association  for  Health 

and  Physical  Education  5 

American  Association  for  Labor 

Legislation  27 

American  Association  for  Social 

Security  25 

American  Association  of  Engineers  27 
American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  29 

American  Association  of  Leisure- 

Time  Educators  29 

American  Association  of  Medical 

Social  Workers  6 

American  Association  of  Museums  29 
American  Association  of  Psychia- 
tric Social  Workers  25 

American  Association  of  Social 

Workers  (Nat.)  26 

American  Association  of  Social 

Workers  (Pa.  Div.)  26 

American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  27,  30 

American  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers  30 


Page 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind  26 

American  Bankers  Association 

(Nat.)  20 

American  Bar  Association  27 

American  Birth  Control  League...?,  27 
American  Camping  Association  . . 11 

American  Choral  and  Festival  Alli- 
ance, Inc 16 

American  City  Planning  Institute 
— Changed  to  American  Institute 

of  Planners  35 

American  Council  on  Education  . . 30 

American  Council  of  Guidance  and 

Personnel  Associations  30 

American  Economic  Association  .16,  27 
American  Educational  Research 

Association  30 

American  Engineering  Council....  27 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

(Nat.)  10 

American  Farm  Economic  Associa- 
tion   10 

American  Federation  of  Arts 16 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

(Nat.)  22 

American  Forestry  Association  ...  12 

American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee   26 

American  Geographical  Society  .27,  28 
American  Geographical  Union  ....  27 

American  Geophysical  Union  ...  27,  28 
American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation   3,  27 

American  Hospital  Association  . . 6 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  16,  27 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  21 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives   11 

American  Institute  of  Planners...  35 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  22 
American  Legislators’  Association  16 
American  Library  Association  ...  30 

American  Medical  Association  ...  6 

American  Municipal  Association  . . 16 

American  National  Red  Cross  ....  26 

American  Nature  Association  ....  11 

American  Nature  Study  Society  . . 30 

American  Occupational  Therapy 

Association  25 

American  Petroleum  Institute  ....  21 

American  Philosophical  Society  . . 27 

American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation   35 

American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation   16,  27 

American  Prison  Association  ....  25 

American  Psychiatric  Association  25 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion   • ■ 6 

American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion   26 

American  Public  Works  Associa- 
tion   23 

American  Shore  and  Beach  Pres- 
ervation Association  14,  16 

American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion   25 

American  Society  for  the  Control 

of  Cancer  6 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers   27 

American  Society  of  Landscape 

Architects,  Inc 16 

American  Society  of  Mechanical 

Engineers  27 

American  Society  of  Photogram- 

metry  29 

American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials   35 


* All  boldface  items  are  for  subject  headings  used  in  the  directory.  These  cor- 
respond with  the  subject  classification  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  Library  Service  Catalog. 
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American  Sociological  Society  ...16,27 
American  Standards  Association..  27 
American  Statistical  Association  .27,  32 

American  Student  Union  30 

American  Tree  Association  16 

American  Vocational  Association, 


American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion   14 

American  Wildlife  Institute  9 

American  Youth  Commission  ....  7 

American  Youth  Congress  7 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc 8 

Animal  Industry,  Penna.  Bu.  of.. 11,  23 
Animal  Industry,  Bu.  of  (Nat.)....  10 

Anthracite  Institute  21 

Appalachian  Trail  Conference  ....  12 

Asphalt  Institute  11 

Associated  Clubs  of  Penna.  for 

Roadside  Development  17 

Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of 

Pennsylvania  21 

Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion   30 

Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers   27 

Association  of  Church  Social 

Workers  15 

Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Correc- 


tions   17 

Association  of  School  Board  Secre- 
taries of  Pennsylvania  17,  31 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation (Reg.)  15 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation   22 

Automotive  Safety  Foundation  ...  34 

Bank  for  Cooperatives  21 

Basic  Needs  3 

Ben  Avon  Heights  Zoning  Com- 
mission   38 

Bethlehem  City  Planning  Commis- 


sion   36 

Bethlehem  Housing  Authority  5 

Better  Homes  in  America  4 

Better  Homes  in  America,  Inc.  ...  4 

Bibliography  of  Directories  40,  41 


Biological  Survey,  Bu.  of  (Nat.), 

9,  10,  18,  23,  24 


Eorough  Level  of  Planning  38 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  8 

Boys’  Clubs  of  America  8 

Brackenridge  Planning  Commis- 
sion   38 

Bradford  City  Planning  Commis- 


sion   36 

Bradford  County  Planning  & Zon- 

ning  Commission  36 

Brentwood  Planning  Commission..  38 

Brookings  Institution  32 

Brush  Foundation  34 

Budget  and  Reports,  Dept,  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  (Pa.)  33 

Budget  Bureau,  Penna 19 

Buhl  Foundation  34 

Business,  Census  of  (Nat.)  20 

Business  Management,  Bu.  of 

(Nat.)  22 

Butler  City  Planning  Commission.  37 

Camp  Fire  Girls  8 

Camp  Hill  Planning  Commission..  38 
Carlisle  Planning  Commission  ....  38 

Castle  Shannon  Zoning  Board  of 

Appeals  38 

Census,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  6,  16,  40 

Central  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 


Coal  Producers  Association  ....  21 


Central  Statistical  Board  (Nat.)...  32 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  20 
Charleroi  Planning  Commission...  38 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry 

Foundation  34 

Charting  and  Mapping  28 


Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Bu.  of.  9 
Chesapeake  - Potomac  Drainage 

Basin  Committee  35 

Chester  City  Planning  Commission  37 
Chester  City  Zoning  Commission  . 37 

Chester  Housing  Authority  5 

Child  Accounting  and  Research, 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  (Pa.)  33 

Child  Study  Association  of  Amer- 
ica   7 

Child  Welfare  7 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 

Inc 7 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania   7 

Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S 7.  21 

City  Level  of  Planning  36 

Civic  Factors  16 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 

(Nat.)  15,18 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Dist.)  8 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Nat.). 7,  18 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Pa.).  8 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Reg.)  8 
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Bounding  the  Community 

C The  measure  of  the  community  is  the  measure  of 
social  and  technical  change. 

C Once  upon  a time  a relatively  small  city  on  a 
slender  peninsula  amid  a Mediterranean  archipelago 
came  to  be  accepted  as  the  entire  community  of  a 
world  culture. 

C The  community  of  Rome  once  embraced  almost 
the  whole  known  world.  Its  cultural  effects  can 
be  traced  in  bold  and  unmistakable  vestiges  to  this 
day. 

C Now  the  community  is  being  extended  across  fa- 
miliar national  boundaries  to  embrace  a community 
of  nations, — forcibly  and  by  violence  in  some  quar- 
ters of  the  old  world;  amicably,  as  among  good 
neighbors,  in  the  new  world. 

C The  community  is  not  merely  flexible  and  vari- 
able as  to  size  and  interests,  but  it  also  varies  with 
the  objectives  to  which  planning  is  applied. 

C The  community,  in  a word,  is  the  working  unit 
for  public  planning. 

C In  this  pluralistic  social  order  provided  to  us  by 
science  and  business  enterprise  one  man  may  find 
his  interests  to  lie  in  an  amazing  number  and  va- 
riety of  communities. 

C In  planning  for  people  it  becomes  of  increasing 
importance  to  know  at  what  level  we  are  planning 
and  in  what  combination  of  human  interests  and 
values. 

C For,  each  level  and  each  institutional  pattern  has 
its  own  limiting  and  modifying  factors.  Each  type 
of  community  needs  to  be  appraised  and  guided 
upon  the  basis  of  its  pertinent  and  adequate 
criteria. 

C The  criteria  for  an  urban  community  will  have  to 
be  different  from  those  for  a rural  community;  an 
agricultural  community  calls  for  different  criteria 
from  those  appropriate  to  an  industrialized  con- 
centration. 

C This  is  why  public  planning  must  refrain  from 
the  easy  rigidities  of  other  sciences  and  fix  its  at- 
tention upon  human  conduct  and  purpose  as  these 
are  reflected  in  statistical  series  suitable  for  com- 
parative analyses,  and  in  institutional  norms  that 
can  reasonably  support  and  justify  forecast  and 
planning. 
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Statistical  Bases 
for 

Community  Planning* 

C In  discussing  the  needs  and  resources  of  any  community  at  whatever  level 
of  planning,  it  is  not  enough  to  answer  the  question:  “How?”.  Before  any 
real  progress  toward  wisely  planned  rehabilitation  and  the  stabilization  of 
any  community  in  any  permanent  prosperity  can  be  effected,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  answer  the  question:  “How  much?”.  The  following  tabulations 
and  explanafory  text  relative  to  county  resources  and  liabilities  constitutes  a 
first  concrete,  if  tentative,  step  in  this  direction. 


Because  it  is  our  own  State  and 
because  we  are  also  citizens  of  so 
vast  a country,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  realize  that  Pennsylvania  has 
all  the  characteristics  and  prob- 
lems  of  a great  nation. 

Yet  our  State  has  within  its 
borders  resources  which  are  the 
envy  of  world  powers  and  which 
if  placed  within  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia  might  have  changed 
the  whole  current  of  modern  his- 
tory. 

Pennsylvania  is  of  itself  a com- 
plete economic  unit.  If  necessary, 
it  could  feed  itself  and  half  a 
dozen  of  its  neighboring  states 
and  could  supply  them  with  all 
the  necessities  of  modern  civilized 
life. 

Last  year  its  expenditure  for 
public  education  was  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan  and  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  Republic 


of  France.  Its  population  lacks 
by  a few  hundred  thousand  of  be- 
ing as  large  as  that  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and  exceeds  that 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  or  that 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  it  is  our  notion  that  the  old 
and  crowded  nations  of  Europe, 
where  men  have  lived  together 
for  many  thousands  of  years,  have 
problems  of  congestion  unknown 
to  our  new  land,  a brief  look 
into  the  facts  of  our  own  and  of 
other  populations  will  dispel  the 
illusion.  In  density,  in  number 
of  human  beings  per  square  mile, 
which  for  Pennsylvania  is  today 
close  to  227,  our  State  exceeds  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Spain,  Palestine, 
Manchuria,  Turkey,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land and  France. 

The  value  of  our  manufactured 
products  for  1937,  $6,880,000,000, 
was  greater  in  that  year  than  the 


* Wherever  practicable  all  data  included  in  these  tables  have  been  ranked 
as  to  the  order  of  the  counties  so  as  to  facilitate  comparison  of  data  on  the 
part  of  both  county  and  of  State  authorities.  The  significant  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  a county  position  in  regard  to  any  important  characteristic  may  be  dis- 
covered by  a comparison  of  its  various  ranking  orders  in  connection  'with  the 
values  from  which  they  are  derived.  Disparities  in  rankings  of  the  same  county 
can  be  highly  significant  if  the  data  used  is  properly  comparable.  The  thirty- 
fourth  county  is  the  median  for  all  tables. 
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combined  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  States.  On  one  river 
in  our  State,  the  Monongahela, 
was  transported,  in  1937,  24,000/ 
000  tons  of  freight,  an  amount 
equal  to  more  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  total  east  and  west-bound 
tonnage  which  passed  in  that  year 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  or  of 
that  entering  the  port  of  London. 
Our  registration  of  motor  cars  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  German 
Reich  and  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  Italy.  Our  87,000  miles 
of  public  highway,  which  does 
not  include  thousands  of  miles  of 
city  streets,  would  more  than 
three  times  girdle  the  earth  or  ex- 
tend off  into  space  one-third  of 
the  distance  to  the  moon.  In  an- 
thracite coal  we  have  an  almost 
complete  monopoly  of  one  of  the 
three  great  sources  of  fuel  energy 
known  to  man,  and  our  produc- 
tion of  petroleum,  though  small  in 
the  vast  American  total,  is  ex- 
ceeded by  only  two  nations  in 
Europe  and  by  only  five  of  our 
own  states. 

Rich  as  we  are  in  resources,  our 
problems  are  correspondingly  dif- 
ficult and  complex,  and  are  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  simple 
solutions  that  were  effective  in  the 
days  of  our  youth. 

Our  resources,  both  human  and 
material,  are  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, and  because  of  this  fact, 
the  development  of  all  the  parts 
of  our  Commonwealth  does  not 
proceed,  and  cannot  be  expected 


to  proceed,  from  natural  forces 
alone,  at  a uniform  pace.  Yet  this 
fact  causes  great  differences  of  op- 
portunity sometimes  to  develop, 
as  is  inevitably  true  of  any  great 
area  in  which  human  beings  are 
attempting  to  adjust  themselves 
to  changing  conditions  of  State 
and  nation,  in  a rapidly  moving 
economic  world.  Analysis  of  this 
condition  shows  the  need  for  con- 
tinued State  action  to  attack  these 
problems  through  long-established 
agencies,  and  through  others  such 
as  the  more  recently  created  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the 
State  Planning  Board,  which  is 
now  consolidated  with  the  new 
Department. 

The  very  vastness  of  our  State’s 
resources  is  a measure  both  of  its 
opportunities  in  a world  where 
few  regions  are  so  richly  en- 
dowed, and  of  its  responsibilities 
to  itself — responsibilities  which 
concern  all  its  citizens.  For  Penn- 
sylvania to  maintain  its  rightful 
present  and  future  place  as  one  of 
the  areas  of  this  earth  most  fa- 
vored by  nature,  all  agencies 
within  its  command  must  cooper- 
ate to  that  end.  All  the  power 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizenry,  of 
its  Chambers  of  Commerce,  its 
Service  Clubs,  its  business  and  so- 
cial organisations,  as  well  as  of  its 
State  and  local  governments,  will 
be  needed.  If  that  power  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  prob- 
lems, our  success  is  certain. 

As  a first  step  toward  the  as- 
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sembling  of  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
possess  in  regard  to  all  the  parts 
of  our  State,  the  following  tables 
have  been  prepared — not  so  much 
as  a finished  work,  but  rather  as 
an  indication  of  our  need  for 
further,  more  precise  and  more 
current  data  bearing  upon  the  re- 
sources and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nities, whose  combined  welfare  is 
the  welfare  of  us  all. 

In  Tables  I and  II  will  be  found 
certain  basic  data  bearing  upon 
the  present  structure  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s population.  In  addition  to 
these  data  and  much  other  related 
information  not  here  tabulated, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  has  charted  the  growth  of 
each  of  the  minor  civil  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  State  (2,561  in  num- 
ber), as  well  as  the  growth  and 
the  variation  of  growth  rates  of 
the  sixty-seven  counties.  The 
groups  into  which  the  county 
growth  rates  fall  were  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  the  March  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Planning.  The  bear- 
ing of  our  population  changes 
upon  the  industrial  and  recrea- 
tional problems  of  the  State  is 
now  under  investigation.  A few 
comments  may  be  in  point  at  this 
time. 

In  columns  two,  three  and  four 
of  Table  II  the  percentage  of 
those  under  five  for  each  county  in 
1930  is,  with  few  exceptions,  seen 
to  be  less  than  half  the  percentage 
of  those  under  ten,  and  the  per- 


centage under  ten  in  1930  gener- 
ally less  than  that  of  those  under 
ten  in  1920.  Since  1929  our  birth 
rate  has  continued  to  fall  and  to 
remain  below  the  1920-30  level, 
so  that  in  the  1940  census  the  per- 
centage under  five  and  under  ten 
will  be  found  to  have  still  further 
declined.  The  consequences  of 
this  fact  should  be  faced,  since 
they  bear  heavily  upon  our  edu- 
cational and  recreational  programs 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  and 
upon  our  housing  and  other  con- 
sumptive needs. 

Until  the  past  few  years,  in 
which  the  number  of  children  has 
markedly  declined,  our  educa- 
tional facilities  have  been  heavily 
overtaxed  in  many  communities 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation. Our  secondary  schools  are 
today  operating  at  peak  load.  As 
these  loads  lighten,  the  question 
will  arise  as  to  whether  we  will 
continue  to  tolerate  the  congested 
classrooms  that  have  been  forced 
upon  us  in  the  past,  or  whether 
we  will  make  use  of  this  coming 
opportunity  to  obtain  better  con- 
ditions for  our  school  children 
and  to  raise  our  educational  stand- 
ards, as  the  pupil  load  fa’ls  off. 

Some  increase  in  births  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  immediate  future 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of 
our  population  now  approaching 
the  marriageable  age.  A compari- 
son of  birth  rates  in  those  of  our 
counties  such  as  Philadelphia  (see 
Table  II,  column  one),  where  the 
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largest  age  group  is  now  at  twen- 
ty-five or  older  does  not,  however, 
encourage  a belief  that  the  num- 
ber of  births  will  very  markedly 
increase  in  the  near  future.  A 
lowering  of  birth  rates  is,  in  effect, 
an  effort  to  maintain  or  improve 
the  standard  of  living  within  fam- 
ily groups.  It  is  consequently  true 
that  for  our  State  to  expect  any 
significant  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  future  implies  either  a 
considerable  rise  of  income  level, 
or  the  advent  of  a period  of  de- 
clining prices  for  consumers’ 
goods,  or  a lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

To  prevent  the  latter  contin- 
gency from  arising  must  be  an 
important  aim  of  our  government. 

What  has  occurred  in  the  past 
seven  years  in  our  population 
movement  is  a matter  of  consider- 
able moment  to  us  all.  In  column 
six  of  Table  I will  be  found  an 
estimate  of  our  1937  population 
recently  completed  by  the  State 
Planning  Board.  A comparison 
of  columns  one  and  three  with 
columns  six  and  seven  in  Table  I 
reveals  the  fact,  already  indicated 
by  our  1935  estimates  of  the 
State’s  population,  that  all  of  the 
nineteen  counties  which,  between 
1920  and  1930,  had  been  losing 
population  are  now  gaining,  and 
that  all  but  two  of  our  counties 
making  the  largest  gains  between 
1920  and  1930  have  sharply  re- 
duced their  rates  of  growth  be- 
tween 1930  and  1937. 


Those  counties  suffering  the 
sharpest  losses  in  the  1920-30 
decade  were  generally  counties  of 
high  birth  rate  (see  column  one, 
Table  II).  If  present  tendencies 
continue,  a heavy  load  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of 
these  counties,  a load  which  they 
are  poorly  circumstanced  to  bear. 
It  is  clear  that  what  has  occurred 
during  the  past  seven  years  is  that 
the  counties  of  lowest  resources 
and  highest  birth  rate  have  not 
been  losing  population  by  migra- 
tion to  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  centers  as  they  had  been 
doing  from  1910  to  1930.  During 
the  past  eight  years  the  urban  and 
congested  centers  have  declined  in 
their  growth  rates  while  the  rural 
districts  have  gained. 

There  is  not  space  in  a single 
issue  of  this  Bulletin  for  full  com- 
ment on  this  phenomenon,  which 
might  be  reversed  by  a change  in 
economic  opportunity,  but  which 
if  continued  will  profoundly  af- 
fect the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

In  Table  III  will  be  found  as 
complete  an  inventory  as  can  be 
had,  without  extensive  field  work, 
of  the  highway  mileage  and  pub- 
lic land  holdings  of  our  State. 
It  includes  the  acreage  by  coun- 
ties of  State  Game  and  Fish 
Lands,  State  Forests,  National 
Forests,  State  Parks,  Monuments 
and  Historic  Areas,  National 
Parks,  Federal  Recreation  Demon- 
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stration  Areas,  Federal  Rural  Re- 
settlement Areas,  and  County, 
City  and  Township  Parks,  but 
does  not  include  school  play- 
grounds.  While  the  total  acreage 
of  public  lands  may  appear  to  be 
large,  it  must  be  realized  that 
much  of  this  land  is  held  by  the 
State  and  Federal  governments 
for  forest  and  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  control,  and  that 
much  of  the  State  forest  land  rep- 
resents cut-over  regions  now  in  an 
early  stage  of  growth. 

Pennsylvania’s  great  variety  of 
scenic  beauty,  its  immense  areas 
of  forest  and  wild  land,  and  its  his- 
toric landmarks  attract  annually  a 
tourist  public  whose  expenditures 
of  some  $300,000,000  a year  are 
greater  than  the  total  cash  income 
of  all  our  farms.  Everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  enhance 
and  protect  these  natural  attrac- 
tions. 

But  in  the  areas  surrounding 
our  great  cities  a high  percentage 
of  our  people  belong  to  families 
without  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation to  these  scenic  beauties 
of  our  State.  The  need  for  local 
recreation  areas  must  therefore 
not  be  confused  with  our  posses- 
sion of  this  extensive  and  neces- 
sary acreage  of  public  land,  most 
of  which  is  located  in  counties 
not  very  close  to  the  regions  of 
denser  population.  A glance  at 
column  four  of  Table  III  will 
reveal  the  great  disparity  now 
existing  in  our  counties  as  to  the 


provision  made  for  local  public 
parks. 

Under  present-day  conditions, 
each  state  is  in  competition  with 
all  other  states  as  to  advantages 
for  residence,  for  business  and  for 
manufacture.  Those  states  in 
which  life  offers  the  utmost  in  the 
available  satisfactions  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  and  support  popu- 
lation and  industry,  and  will  right- 
fully do  so.  To  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  position  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  a center  for  all  the  great 
industrial  and  business  enterprises 
which  its  advantage  of  position 
and  vast  natural  resources  war- 
rant, our  various  communities 
have  a part  to  play  in  continuing 
aggressively  to  better  the  living 
conditions  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  cost  of  local  recreation  areas 
is  a small  price  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  us, 
both  locally  and  as  a common- 
wealth, from  the  health  and  the 
contentment  of  our  people. 

Column  eight  of  Table  III  enu- 
merates the  mileage  of  all  rural 
roads  not  officially  included  in  the 
State  highway  system.  A corre- 
lation of  this  rural  highway  mile- 
age with  the  total  value  of  farm 
land  (column  six,  Table  IV)  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  more  valu- 
able the  farm  land  of  a county 
and  the  denser  its  population  the 
lower  its  relative  burden  of  rural 
road  maintenance  is  likely  to  be. 

Or  to  reverse  this  finding,  the 
lower  the  value  of  a county’s  farm 
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land  the  higher  the  road  mileage 
per  dollar  of  farm  value  tends  to 
rise.  In  this  relationship  is  ex- 
pressed  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  mounting  burden 
created  by  the  agricultural  use  of 
sub-marginal  land  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere.  Below  a limiting 
density  of  population  and  value  of 
land,  farming  becomes  a social 
burden  rather  than  a source  of 
benefit  to  the  community.  In  that 
fact  lies  the  most  important  in- 
centive  for  land-use  planning  by 
county  authorities.  Attention 
might  here  be  called  to  the  condi 
tions  prevailing  in  some  of  the 
interior  counties  of  Maine,  where 
by  the  devotion  of  whole  areas, 
unsuited  for  modem  agriculture, 
to  the  production  of  lumber  or  of 
pulpwood,  and  to  summer  recrea- 
tion, regions  that  would  have  be- 
come a burden  to  the  whole  State 
now  contribute  substantially  to 
the  support  of  the  more  densely 
settled  areas. 

In  the  columns  of  Table  IV  the 
relative  importance  of  agriculture 
in  each  county’s  economy  is  indi- 
cated by  the  size  of  the  farm 
population  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  total  estimated 
county  population  for  1935,  by 
the  density  of  farm  population 
(column  two),  the  estimated  cash 
income  per  capita  of  farm  popula- 
tion (column  four),  and  the  per- 
centage of  total  area  in  farms 
(column  seven). 

Some  measure  of  the  importance 


of  agriculture  to  the  total  econ- 
omy of  the  State  may  be  gained 
from  the  data  in  column  three, 
giving  the  estimated  total  cash  in- 
come from  farms  in  1937,  and 
some  measure  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  tax 
structure  of  the  various  counties 
by  a comparison  of  column  six. 
Table  IV,  with  column  one.  Table 
VI,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
while,  in  some  of  our  counties, 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  taxable  value  is  in  farm 
lands,  in  others  the  proportion  is 
less  than  one  per  cent. 

In  Table  V are  listed  data  for 
the  latest  available  years  showing 
taxes  levied  for  all  purposes  (in- 
cluding county,  township,  city, 
borough,  school  and  poor  taxes), 
the  State  appropriation  for  edu- 
cation by  counties  for  the  latest 
available  year,  and  the  1938  pub- 
lic assistance  totals  by  counties. 
Since  taxes  levied  have  not  risen 
significantly  since  1936,  it  is  possi- 
ble from  these  figures  to  arrive  at 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  re- 
lation between  any  county’s  tax 
load  and  its  receipts  from  these 
State  and  Federal  sources. 

In  Table  VI  are  collected  data 
bearing  upon  the  relative  wealth 
and  income  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.  In  regard  to  the  total  true 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  the 
valuation  per  acre  and  per  capita, 
it  must  be  noted  that  these  figures 
represent  the  assessed  values  for 
1937  corrected  to  represent  true 
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value.  The  ranking  order  of  true 
valuation  of  taxable  property  cor- 
responds  very  closely  to  the  order 
of  population  density  (column 
two,  Table  I),  suggesting  that  in 
the  selbadjustment  of  population 
density  to  wealth  lies  the  signifi' 
cant  cause  of  all  population  move' 
ments.  Weight  is  lent  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  value  to  density  ratio  rises 
above  a certain  critical  value, 
counties  tend  to  gain  population  at 
a rate  higher  than  the  State’s  rate 
of  growth,  and  that  when  it  falls 
below  a critical  value,  they  tend  to 
lose  population,  if  our  experience 
between  1920  and  1930  may  be 
accepted  as  significant. 

The  per  cent  of  income  tax  re' 
turns  to  the  county  population  is 
given  for  the  latest  available  year. 
The  number  of  registered  pas' 
senger  cars  is  significant  of  county 
income  and  correlates  closely  with 
the  valuation  of  taxable  property. 
It  must,  however,  be  realized  that 
in  sparsely  settled  counties  trans' 
portation  is  vital  and  takes  pre- 
cedence  over  most  other  forms  of 
expenditure. 

In  Table  VII  is  summarized  in' 
formation  collected  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  Business  as  to  employ' 
ment,  payrolls,  and  the  total  vob 
ume  of  business  transacted  in  the 
counties  of  our  State  for  the  year 
1935.  It  includes  data  as  to  serw 
ice  industries,  such  as  automobile 
repair  shops,  general  repair  shops, 
and  custom  manufacturing,  as  to 


retail  stores,  including  restaurants 
and  small  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  whose  total  volume  does 
not  exceed  $5,000,  and  as  to  all 
wholesale  stores.  More  detailed  in' 
formation,  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  include  in  a table  of  this  dimen' 
sion,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Penn' 
sylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
and  is  also  available  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus  of  Business. 

Retail  sales  per  capita  are  of  im- 
portance  as  a measure  of  a coum 
ty’s  income,  but  only  as  between 
counties  of  similar  social  condi' 
tions.  The  presence  of  a large 
city  or  shopping  area  in  a neigh' 
boring  county  may  modify  the 
value  of  this  index. 

In  addition  to  the  three  sources 
of  business  income  and  employ' 
ment  listed  in  this  table  on  a 
county  basis  (wholesale,  retailing 
and  service  establishments),  one 
must  also  include  the  State’s  in- 
come  from  recreational  travel,  esti' 
mated  by  the  United  States  Travel 
Bureau  to  have  been  $296,738,664 
in  1938,  only  a part  of  which  can 
be  assigned  to  services  or  retail 
trade. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  VII 
reveal  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance  of  manufacturing  in  the 
State’s  economy.  The  industrial 
product  and  income  of  many  of 
our  counties  exceeds  that  of  inde- 
pendent  foreign  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  many  of  our  coum 
ties  manufacturing  is,  at  present, 
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a relatively  unimportant  source  of 
income.  In  connection  with  the 
percentage  of  males  in  the  courv 
ty’s  working  population  (column 
seven),  the  average  income  per 
year  for  all  employes  (column 
six),  provides  a significant  indica' 
tion  of  prevailing  social  and  eco' 
nomic  conditions. 

As  to  some  of  the  striking  vari' 
ations  in  the  income  per  capita 


received  by  factory  workers,  it 
must  of  course  be  realized  that  in 
many  of  our  agricultural  and  for' 
est  counties  manufacturing  is  at 
the  present  time  a supplementary 
rather  than  a primary  source  of 
county  income. 

Other  sources  of  State  income 
from  business  (1935,  U.  S.  Census 
of  Business)  are  as  follows: 


Number 

Receipts 

Proprietors 

Employes 

Payrolls 

Tourist  Camps  

76 

$148,000 

79 

51 

$21,000 

Places  of  Amusement 

2,384 

49,977,000 

1,892 

11,930 

10,551,000 

Hotels  

1,170 

56,363,000 

1,020 

16,372 

10,421,000 

Construction  

6,297 

98,534,000 

6,164* 

23,932* 

28,278,000 

Insurance  

3,770 

3,760 

8,205 

10,881,000 

Banks  

1,239 

23,643 

44,478,960 

Financial  Institutions 
other  than  banks  . 

3,739 

553 

14,922 

17,676,089 

Real  Estate  Agencies 

6021 

2,284,000 

592 

699 

842,000 

Non-Profit  Organiza- 
tions and  Office 

Buildings  

Trucking  

3,208 

2,576 

28,598,000 

2,590 

22,618 

8,955 

24,494,000 

9,819,000 

* Incomplete. 

f Real  estate  and  insurance 

companies  listed  under  insurance. 

Because  of  the  sharp  reversals  of  economic  and  social  trend  which  have 
characterized  the  past  ten  years  it  is  essential  that  such  data  as  are  em- 
bodied  in  most  of  the  following  tables  should  be  made  available  at  shorter 
intervals  than  was  ever  necessary  in  the  past.  Such  factors  as  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  changes  in  state  and  national  income  can  no  longer 
be  dealt  with  by  the  straightdine-trend  technique  that  was  adequate 
twenty  years  ago. 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  maintain  a continuous  inventory  of  our  financial 
receipts  and  expenditures;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a 
continuous  inventory  of  all  our  resources  and  liabilities,  of  our  progress 
in  trade,  manufacture  and  construction,  of  the  movements  of  our  people, 
and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  birth  and  mortality  rates-  Much  of  this 
information  is  now  available,  but  not  all  that  is  needed  for  a full  under' 
standing  of  the  year'tO'year  and  month-to-month  problems  confronting 
our  Commonwealth. 

To  supply  these  lacks  and  to  assemble  our  knowledge  as  to  the  essential 
factors  that  bear  on  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  people  is  a primary 
necessity  of  State  Planning. 
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The  following  tables  classify  our  data  on  a county  basis.  Information 
on  many  of  these  items  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  as  to  each  of  our  2,561  civil  subdivisions. 

Following  are  the  sources  of  data  for  these  tables: 


Table  I 

Data  in  this  table  based  on  U.  S.  Census  Reports.  Population  estimates  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

Table  II 

Adjusted  Birth  and  Death  Rates  supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

Table  III 

Acreage  figures  from  U.  S.  and  State  official  sources.  Local  acreage  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  Recreational  Study. 
State  Highway  Mileage  from  State  Highways  Department.  Rural  Road  Mile- 
age summarized  from  records  for  all  civil  sub-divisions. 

Table  IV 

Farm  Population,  value,  area  and  income  for  1935  from  U.  S.  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. Cash  Income  1937  estimated  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Table  V 

True  valuation  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  local 
tax  assessments,  corrected  to  represent  true  valuation  of  all  taxable  real  estate. 
Income  tax  returns  per  100  inhabitants  from  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
Automobile  Registrations  from  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue. 

Table  VI 

Public  Assistance  from  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance.  State 
Appropriation  for  Education  from  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Local 
Bonded  Debt  and  Taxes  from  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Table  VII 

Manufacturing  data  based  on  records  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs. 

Table  VIII 

Commercial  data  from  U.  S.  Census  of  Business. 
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TABLE  I— POPULATION  CHANGES* 


County 

(1) 

Popula- 

tion 

1930 

Rank 

(2) 

1930 

Density 

Per 

Square 

Mile 

Rank 

(3) 

1920-1930 

Rate 

Growth 

Percent 

Rank 

(4) 

1920-1930 

Gains  by 
Migra- 
tion 
Percent 

(5)  (6)  (7) 

1935  Growth 

Popula-  1937  Rate, 

tion  Popula-  1930-1940, 
Estimate  tion  Based  oa 
Rank  by  Estimate  1937  Esti- 

State  by  State  mate. 
Planning  Planning  Percent 
Board  Board 

Adams  

37,128 

48 

70.3 

42 

7.4 

31 

—4.8 

37 

38,789 

39,193 

7.94 

Allegheny  

1,374,410 

2 

1,895.7 

2 

15.9 

11 

2.3 

22 

1,400,143 

l,422,050t 

4.981 

Armstrong  

79,298 

30 

121.0 

30 

4.9 

38 

—13.2 

51 

80,724 

80,996 

3.06 

Beaver  

149,062 

19 

347.0 

9 

33.5 

3 

17.5 

4 

155,195 

162,474 

12.87 

Bedford  ... 

37,309 

47 

36.4 

59 

—2.5 

52 

—14.0 

54 

39,383 

40,607 

12.61 

Berks  . 

231,717 

9 

268.0 

16 

15.4 

12 

7.9 

11 

239,662 

242,175 

6.45 

Blair  

139,840 

20 

261.0 

17 

9.0 

24 

—4.7 

36 

143,848 

145,918 

6.20 

Bradford  

49,039 

40 

42.8 

51 

—7.8 

60 

—12.8 

48 

50,087 

51,154 

6.17 

Bucks  

96,727 

25 

159.0 

25 

17.3 

6 

9.2 

7 

101,258 

102,969 

9.22 

Butler  

80,480 

29 

101.9 

33 

4.2 

41 

—8.3 

41 

86,771 

90,826 

18.37 

Cambria  

203,148 

11 

283.3 

12 

2.7 

46 

—16.8 

57 

205,093 

210,128 

4.90 

Cameron  

5,307 

66 

13.5 

66 

—15.7 

64 

—26.5 

64 

6,169 

6,755 

38.97 

Carbon  

63,380 

35 

156.0 

26 

1.3 

47 

—13.9 

53 

63,136 

63,087 

—0.66 

Centre  

46,294 

42 

40.4 

54 

4.5 

39 

—7.6 

40 

49,783 

52,336 

18.64 

Chester  

126,629 

22 

163.0 

24 

10.0 

21 

2.8 

20 

129,270 

132,805 

6.96 

Clarion  

34,531 

49 

Qi  .0 

45 

— 4.5 

57 

—18.1 

58 

37,508 

37,566 

12.54 

Clearfield  

86,727 

27 

76.0 

40 

—16.0 

65 

—31.5 

66 

92,566 

92,514 

9.53 

Clinton  

32,319 

52 

36.8 

58 

—3.7 

54 

—16.8 

56 

33,887 

33,786 

6.47 

Columbia  

48,803 

41 

101.9 

31 

—0.9 

48 

—16.8 

57 

49,621 

50,063 

3.68 

Crawford  

62,980 

37 

60.7 

43 

3.8 

42 

0.01 

26 

67,677 

68,151 

11.72 

Cumberland  

68,236 

32 

129.0 

28 

16.5 

8 

9.1 

9 

72,612 

73,405 

10.81 

Dauphin  

165,231 

18 

316.0 

10 

7.9 

30 

0.3 

24 

176,525 

179,368 

11.59 

Delaware  

280,264 

6 

1,514.9 

3 

61.9 

1 

53.0 

1 

308,464 

317,355 

18.90 

Elk  

33,431 

51 

41.5 

52 

—4.4 

56 

—21.2 

61 

34,877 

35,337 

8.14 

Erie 

175,277 

14 

224.0 

20 

14.2 

13 

3.7 

15 

175,719 

180,021 

3.85 

Payette  

198,542 

12 

249.0 

18 

0.0 

36 

—12.1 

47 

198,391 

206,488 

5.71 

Forest  

5,180 

67 

12.2 

67 

—30.7 

67 

—39.5 

67 

5,921 

5,838 

18.14 

Franklin  

65,010 

34 

87.0 

36 

4.4 

40 

—4.1 

34 

67,603 

68,528 

7.72 

Fulton  

9,231 

63 

22.9 

62 

—4.0 

55 

—15.3 

65 

10,112 

10,515 

19.85 

Greene  

41,767 

43 

72.8 

41 

35.6 

2 

21.2 

3 

45,666 

47,258 

18.77 

Huntingdon 

39,021 

46 

42.5 

50 

—2.1 

51 

—13.0 

50 

42,657 

43,309 

15.61 

Indiana  

75,395 

31 

90.9 

35 

—6.8 

59 

—23.6 

63 

78,119 

76,941 

2.92 

Jefferson  . - . 

52,114 

39 

78.2 

37 

—16.1 

63 

—13.0 

49 

53,180 

54,671 

7.00 

Juniata  

14,325 

62 

36.5 

60 

—1.0 

49 

—9.8 

43 

14,819 

15,365 

10.37 

Lackawanna  

310,397 

4 

688.2 

4 

8.4 

27 

2.9 

19 

303,540 

299,843 

—4.85 

Lancaster  

196,882 

13 

209.0 

21 

13.3 

16 

3.2 

18 

207,949 

218,429 

15.62 

Lawrence  

97,258 

24 

270.0 

15 

13.7 

15 

—2.2 

30 

96,356 

97,212 

—0.07 

Lebanon  _ . 

67,103 

33 

186.0 

23 

6.3 

34 

—4.0 

33 

68,252 

71,005 

18.31 

Lehigh  

172,893 

15 

502.0 

6 

16.7 

7 

5.3 

12 

173,068 

178,168 

4.35 

Luzerne  

445,109 

3 

499.0 

7 

13.8 

14 

—0.9 

28 

454,018 

472,773 

8.87 

Lycoming  

93,421 

26 

77.0 

39 

12.4 

18 

3.4 

17 

93,416 

95,478 

3.14 

McKean  __ 

55,167 

38 

55.9 

47 

12.7 

17 

2.7 

21 

58,295 

60,831 

14.65 

Mercer  

99,246 

23 

142.0 

27 

5.8 

35 

—5.4 

38 

99,620 

102,996 

5.39 

Mi  ill  in 

40,335 

45 

101.3 

32 

28.0 

5 

12.7 

5 

42,626 

43,180 

10.07 

Monroe  i 

28,286 

55 

45.4 

49 

16.4 

9 

9.2 

8 

30,188 

30,123 

9.27 

Montgomery  

265,804 

7 

549.0 

5 

33.5 

4 

25.0 

2 

274,949 

280,472 

7.87 

Montour  „ _ 

14,517 

61 

112.0 

30 

3.1 

45 

10.9 

6 

15,710 

15,651 

11.13 

Northampton  ___ 

169,304 

16 

455.0 

8 

10.3 

19 

—0.1 

27 

164,318 

168,177 

—0.95 

Northumberland. 

128,504 

21 

283.0 

13 

5.3 

37 

—10.0 

45 

130,929 

130,021 

1.69 

Perry  

21,744 

56 

38.6 

56 

—4.9 

58 

—13.8 

52 

22,656 

23,248 

9.87 

Philadelphia  

1,950,961 

1 

15,241.9 

1 

7.0 

32 

4.4 

13 

1,900,000 

1,930,000* 

—1.00' 

Pike  . . 

7,483 

65 

13.8 

65 

8.9 

24 

8.9 

10 

8,550 

8,815 

25.42 

Potter  . 

17,489 

58 

16.3 

64 

—17.1 

62 

—23.4 

62 

18,723 

18,495 

8.21 

Schuylkill  

235,505 

8 

303.0 

11 

8.2 

28 

—4.6 

35 

239,823 

236,109 

0.36 

Snyder  . 

18,836 

57 

60.6 

44 

10.0 

22 

—2.2 

31 

19,022 

19,113 

2.10 

Somerset  

80,764 

28 

78.0 

38 

—1.6 

50 

—20.3 

60 

83,160 

82,259 

2.64 

Sullivan  ... 

7,499 

64 

16.4 

63 

—21.0 

66 

—29.7 

65 

8,049 

8,014 

9.80 

Susquehanna  ... 

33,806 

50 

41.0 

53 

—2.8 

53 

—10.0 

44 

34,535 

34,260 

1.92 

Tioga  

31,871 

53 

27.9 

61 

—14.1 

61 

—18.7 

59 

34,097 

34,969 

13.88 

Union  

17,468 

59 

57.3 

46 

10.2 

20 

1.8 

23 

19,201 

19,496 

16.57 

Venango  

63,226 

36 

95.0 

34 

6.8 

33 

—2.8 

32 

65,537 

66,566 

7.54 

Warren  

41,453 

44 

46.0 

48 

3.6 

43 

0.3 

25 

43,368 

44,812 

11.57 

Washington  

204,802 

10 

237.0 

19 

8.4 

26 

—6.8 

39 

208,275 

211,764 

4.84 

Wayne  ...  

28,420 

54 

38.5 

57 

3.6 

44 

—1.0 

29 

30,334 

30,866 

12.28 

Westmoreland  .. 

294,995 

5 

283.9 

14 

8.2 

29 

—9.5 

42 

303,740 

307,639 

6.11 

Wyoming  

15,517 

60 

39.1 

55 

10.0 

23 

4.0 

14 

16,778 

17,778 

20.81 

York  . 

167,135 

17 

185.0 

22 

15.6 

11 

3.6 

16 

177,748 

185,557 

15.74 

State  

6,631,350 

214.8 

10.5 

9,802,065 

9,984,071 

5.23 

* See  page  27  for  all  data  source  Information, 
t Subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  II— POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


County 

(1) 

1937 

Ad- 

justed 

Birth 

Rates 

Per 

1,000* 

Rank 

(2) 

1930 

Per 

Cent 

Under 

Five 

(3) 

1930 

Per 

Rank  Cent 
Under 
Ten 

(4) 

1920 
Rank  Per 
Cent 
Under 
Ten 

Rank 

(5) 

1930 

Per 

Cent 

Over 

Fifty- 

five 

Rank 

(6) 

1937 

Ad- 

justed 

Death  Rank 
Rates 

Per 

l,000t 

(7) 

Per 

Cent 

Males 

in 

Popu- 

lation 

Rank 

idams  

18.0 

24 

10.16 

27 

21.0 

29 

21.4 

39 

15.77 

24 

11.2 

39 

49.8 

63 

dlegheny  

15.5 

47 

9.17 

45 

19.3 

46 

22.6 

33 

10.82 

®8 

11.1 

41 

50.6 

35 

Armstrong  _ _ 

IS. 9 

18 

11.25 

7 

23.9 

5 

26.2 

12 

11.79 

51 

9.8 

62 

51.7 

12 

leaver  

16.9 

35 

10.99 

10 

22.6 

12 

24.7 

17 

8.92 

66 

9.6 

63 

52.7 

4 

ledford  

20.4 

7 

11.01 

9 

22.6 

13 

24.2 

19 

15.43 

29 

12.9 

13 

50.8 

28 

ierks 

13.7 

63 

8.61 

60 

17.9 

61 

19.6 

DD 

14.53 

35 

11.3 

37 

50.1 

48 

Hair  ..  - 

16.5 

40 

9.79 

32 

21.5 

26 

22.7 

32 

12.89 

46 

11.1 

42 

49.6 

57 

iradford  _ 

16.3 

41 

9.03 

50 

18.5 

56 

19.2 

57 

19.55 

6 

12.9 

14 

50.2 

45 

lucks  

12.9 

6G 

8.78 

57 

18.9 

50 

20.3 

46 

16.25 

19 

11.3 

38 

50.6 

34 

lutler  _ 

18.6 

23 

10.19 

25 

21.6 

22 

24.1 

20 

13.77 

42 

11.2 

40 

51.2 

19 

'ambria  _ 

20.0 

11 

11.57 

3 

24.8 

3 

2S.7 

3 

9.16 

65 

10.6 

49 

51.3 

17 

lameron 

17.1 

34 

9.08 

49 

20.0 

38 

23.9 

23 

16.88 

15 

12.3 

17 

50.4 

43 

arbon  „ _ 

14.2 

58 

10.77 

15 

22.8 

10 

26.6 

10 

10.62 

Dl 

10.6 

50 

51.2 

21 

‘entre  - _ 

22.7 

2 

10.36 

20 

21.6 

23 

22.8 

29 

14.53 

34 

11.9 

27 

51.4 

16 

ihester  

15.8 

45 

8.87 

55 

18.9 

51 

19.9 

51 

15.02 

31 

• 12.3 

18 

50.6 

56 

larion  - __ 

23.1 

1 

10.90 

12 

22.6 

14 

23.3 

25 

16.10 

22 

12.0 

23 

50.8 

30 

learfield  

20.1 

10 

10.85 

13 

23.8 

6 

27.4 

5 

13.01 

45 

10.0 

59 

50.8 

31 

linton  __ 

20.1 

9 

10.31 

23 

21.6 

24 

23.0 

27 

14.82 

33 

12.1 

21 

49.9 

49 

■olumbia  

15.7 

46 

9.41 

41 

20.3 

34 

22.8 

30 

15.13 

30 

12.2 

19 

50.4 

40 

rawford  

18.6 

22 

8.24 

64 

17.7 

63 

17.8 

65 

19.91 

4 

14.6 

3 

50.6 

33 

umberiand  

17.4 

30 

9.19 

44 

19.3 

47 

19.2 

58 

16.17 

21 

11.9 

28 

49.5 

60 

auphin  . 

13.6 

64 

8.26 

63 

17.5 

64 

19.1 

59 

14.20 

38 

12.0 

24 

49.6 

58 

elaware  

13.3 

65 

8.93 

54 

18.5 

57 

20.3 

47 

5.07 

67 

9.9 

60 

49.6 

59 

Ik  

17.6 

25 

11.04 

8 

23.0 

9 

25.1 

15 

15.43 

28 

10.1 

56 

52.0 

6 

rie  _ _ _ 

16.6 

39 

8.97 

51 

19.1 

48 

21.3 

41 

13.38 

43 

11.5 

33 

50.1 

47 

ayette  -- 

19.2 

17 

11.76 

1 

25.4 

1 

28.6 

4 

9.17 

63 

9.3 

67 

51.2 

20 

orest  

21.6 

5 

9.90 

29 

19.8 

41 

24.0 

21 

18.83 

10 

9.5 

64 

53.6 

1 

ranklin 

17.5 

27 

9.61 

37 

20.0 

39 

22.5 

34 

15.58 

26 

11.4 

35 

49.1 

65 

ulton  

22.7 

3 

10.92 

11 

22.8 

11 

24.0 

22 

15.66 

25 

10.8 

46 

51.1 

24 

reene  ___  

19.8 

14 

11.43 

4 

23.7 

7 

22.5 

35 

12.65 

48 

10.1 

57 

52.1 

5 

untingdon  

19.8 

13 

10.65 

16 

21.7 

21 

22.9 

28 

13.89 

40 

11.9 

29 

51.99 

7 

idiana  

19.9 

12 

11.63 

2 

24.6 

4 

29.7 

1 

11.48 

54 

10.5 

53 

51.1 

25 

?fferson  - 

18.9 

19 

10.38 

19 

22.4 

17 

26.5 

11 

14.41 

36 

11.1 

43 

50.5 

37 

iniata  — 

19.3 

16 

10.60 

17 

21.6 

25 

22.8 

31 

16.59 

17 

13.0 

10 

60.4 

41 

ackawanna  ... 

14.0 

61 

9.56 

38 

20.6 

32 

25.4 

14 

9.86 

62 

11.1 

44 

49.9 

50 

ancaster  . _ 

17.4 

31 

9.44 

40 

19.8 

42 

19.7 

54 

16.21 

20 

11.9 

30 

49.1 

64 

awrence  

17.1 

33 

9.78 

34 

21.5 

27 

24.8 

16 

11.50 

53 

10.1 

58 

50.9 

26 

ebanon  

17.3 

32 

9.81 

30 

20.3 

36 

20.8 

44 

15.53 

27 

12.8 

15 

49.4 

61 

ehigh  

14.0 

60 

8.96 

52 

18.85 

52 

21.7 

37 

12.77 

47 

10.7 

47 

49.7 

55 

uzerne  

14.7 

52 

10.39 

18 

22.2 

IS 

26.6 

10 

9.16 

64 

9.9 

61 

50.4 

42 

ycoming  

15.4 

to 

9.15 

46 

19.05 

49 

18.6 

62 

16.03 

23 

12.4 

16 

49.3 

63 

cKean  __  __ 

17.4 

29 

10.08 

28 

20.2 

37 

20.1 

50 

13.81 

41 

10.6 

51 

51.2 

22 

ercer  

15.4 

49 

9.81 

31 

20.4 

35 

22.2 

36 

13.11 

44 

11.6 

32 

51.2 

23 

ifflin  

22.2 

4 

11.34 

5 

22.6 

15 

23.9 

24 

11.18 

55 

10.3 

55 

49.9 

51 

onroe  _ 

16.2 

44 

8.82 

56 

18.7 

55 

20.6 

45 

16.28 

18 

11.9 

31 

50.9 

27 

ontgomery  

14.4 

56 

8.66 

59 

18.3 

59 

19.8 

53 

13.98 

39 

10.4 

64 

48.8 

66 

ontour  . . 

16.2 

43 

7.97 

65 

15.8 

67 

17.1 

66 

19.88 

5 

13.0 

11 

49.3 

62 

orthampton  __ 

14.1 

59 

9.46 

39 

20.0 

40 

23.2 

26 

12.21 

50 

10.6 

52 

50.4 

38 

orthumberiand 

16.8 

36 

10.33 

22 

22.1 

19 

24.4 

18 

11.70 

52 

10.9 

45 

50.4 

39 

erry  

18.6 

21 

9.77 

35 

20.78 

30 

21.4 

40 

18.15 

12 

13.2 

9 

50.2 

44 

hiladeiphia  ... 

13.9 

62 

7.61 

67 

16.2 

65 

19.0 

60 

12.41 

49 

12.0 

25 

49.6 

56 

ike  ... 

8.5 

67 

7.83 

66 

16.1 

66 

16.2 

67 

20.24 

3 

13.0 

12 

52.7 

2 

otter  

14.4 

57 

8.93 

53 

18.4 

58 

20.9 

43 

20.29 

2 

14.8 

2 

51.9 

10 

thuylkill  __  . 

15.3 

51 

10.23 

24 

22.1 

20 

25.5 

13 

10.09 

59 

11.4 

36 

51.2 

18 

ayder 

20.6 

6 

10.17 

26 

20.7 

31 

21.7 

38 

16.72 

16 

13.4 

6 

50.8 

29 

imerset  ._  . 

20.2 

8 

11.30 

6 

25.02 

2 

29.2 

2 

10.93 

56 

10.7 

48 

51.6 

14 

rllivan  _ 

15.4 

48 

9.67 

36 

21.4 

28 

26.9 

8 

17.76 

13 

13.3 

7 

52.7 

3 

‘tsquehanna  ... 

14.6 

63 

9.12 

47 

19.7 

43 

21.3 

42 

17.30 

14 

13.2 

8 

51.6 

13 

ioga  __  _ 

19.3 

15 

8.48 

62 

18.8 

54 

19.5 

56 

20.53 

i 

14.6 

4 

50.63 

32 

nion  . 

16.2 

42 

9.11 

48 

18.85 

53 

18.4 

64 

19.28 

7 

13.8 

5 

47.7 

67 

lenango  __  

16.8 

37 

9.78 

33 

20.6 

33 

20.2 

49 

14.29 

37 

12.0 

26 

49.78 

62 

’arren  _ 

14.5 

00 

8.58 

61 

17.8 

63 

18.5 

63 

18.47 

11 

12.2 

20 

50.2 

46 

'ashington  

17.6 

26 

10.34 

21 

22.6 

16 

27.3 

6 

9.88 

61 

9.5 

65 

51.9 

11 

'ayne  . 

14.5 

54 

8.68 

58 

18.3 

60 

19.0 

61 

19.19 

8 

12.2 

22 

51.9 

8 

'estmoreland  . 

17.4 

28 

10.83 

14 

23.1 

8 

27.3 

7 

9.96 

60 

9.5 

66 

51.38 

15 

’voming 

18.7 

20 

9.22 

43 

19.45 

45 

19.9 

52 

19.10 

9 

14.9 

1 

51.89 

9 

ork  

16.7 

38 

9.24 

42 

19.5 

44 

20.3 

48 

14.89 

32 

11.5 

34 

49.7 

64 

State 

15.7 

9.30 

(1920) 

10.9 

19.7 

21.1 

15.7 

(1930) 

14.9 

11.2 

50.3 

(1920) 

50.6 

‘Adjusted  to  residence  of  mothers, 
t Adjusted  to  residence  of  decedent. 
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TABLE  III— PUBLIC  FACILITIES 


County 


CD 


State  Game 
Lands 
(Acres) 
1938 


(2) 

State  and 
National 
Forest  Areas 
Not  Included 
in  Parks 
(Acres) 
1938 


(3) 


State  Parks 
and  Federal 
Recreation 
Areas 
(Acres) 
1939 


(4) 

County  and 
Local  Parks 
and  Recrea- 
tion Areas 
(Publicly 
Owned); 
(Acres) 


Adams 

Allegheny  

Armstrong  

Beaver  

Bedford  

Berks  

Blair  

Bradford  

Bucks  

Butler  

Cambria  

Cameron  

Carbon  

Centre  

Chester  

Clarion  

Clearfield  

Clinton  

Columbia  

Crawford  

Cumberland  

Dauphin  

Delaware  

Elk  

Erie  

Fayette  

Forest  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Greene  

Huntingdon  

Indiana 

Jefferson  

Juniata 

Lackawanna  

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luzerne  

Lycoming  

McKean  

Mercer  

Mifflin  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Montour  

Northampton  

Northumberland  _ 

Perry  

Philadelphia  

Pike  

Potter  

Schuylkill 

Snyder  

Somerset  

Sullivan  

Susquehanna  

Tioga  

Union 

Venango  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Westmoreland  — 

Wyoming  

York  


0 

20,967 

2,444+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,630.0 

2,442 

0 

0 

21.0 

28 

0 

4,759+ 

210.1 

33,478* * * § 

18,113 

8,744{§ 

0 

6,476 

28 

4,375+ 

1,520.0 

6,881 

0 

0 

171.9 

33,837 

1,677 

0 

2 

4,443§ 

556 

7.5 

630.0 

1,747 

0 

0 

3.0 

9,466 

140 

0 

768.4 

12,598 

118,856 

150 

0 

5,508 

606 

8,948+ 

59.5 

23,426* 

121,073 

1,851 

37.5 

906 

0 

1,763+ 

182.7 

12,065 

1 

3,958 

0 

22,330 

82,044 

2,210 

92.0 

10,571 

231,351 

97 

15.0 

10,966 

0 

0 

1.0 

5,695 

0 

690 

42.6 

44* 

34,467 

200 

28.8 

0 

3,808 

0 

1,166.5 

0 

0 

7 

304.6 

46,575 

172,808+ 

20 

2.0 

3,067* 

0 

3,200 

353.0 

10,226 

58 

314+ 

53.0 

7,477* 

101 ,366+ 

1,942 

0 

6,967 

37,970 

578 

14.0 

12,985 

30,142 

136 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,047 

64,261 

6,395§ 

11.0 

883 

6 

0 

3.0 

22,631 

8,814 

370 

57.4 

6,119 

8,977 

0 

0 

2,639 

5,283 

0 

246.8 

2,957 

10 

0 

343.5 

599 

0 

0 

342.0 

4,878 

0 

3 

130.9 

0 

0 

0 

2,489.0 

15,772 

11 

0 

395.4 

29,749 

149,735 

0 

104.7 

20,634 

116,417+ 

10 

119.2 

846 

0 

0 

380.7 

2,085 

53,005 

22 

0 

8,295 

6,558 

10 

10.7 

328 

0 

1,608 

742.4 

227 

0 

0 

2.6 

0 

0 

0 

404.1 

5,048 

0 

0 

37.0 

3,655 

32,480 

3,771§ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,584.4 

1,678 

58,192 

1,407 

0 

12,177 

250,329 

1,091 

30.0 

4,924 

0 

0 

40.5 

0 

27,169 

250 

0 

10,197 

13,831 

4,849+ 

0 

41,204 

38,529 

355 

0 

7,251 

0 

0 

2.0 

6,448 

99,461 

10 , 3S3§ 

0 

0 

55,442 

560 

0 

15,470 

0 

0 

165.4 

24,897 

97,257+ 

30 

139.0 

2,309 

0 

10 

173.5 

3,753 

0 

0 

0 

7,701 

5,391 

132 

198.0 

24,844 

1,177 

0 

0 

761 

0 

0 

224.6 

State 


593,444  2,066,135  82,641  27,173 


* Including  land  owned  by  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 

t Including  county  portion  of  Allegheny  National  Forest,  432,121  acres. 

X Including  recreation  areas  owned  by  Federal  Government. 

§ Including  rural  resettlement  areas. 

% Excluding  school  playgrounds. 


TABLE  III— PUBLIC  FACILITIES  (Continued) 


County 

(5) 

Total 
Acreage — 
Local, 
State 
and 

National 

Public 

Lands 

1938 

Rank 

(6) 

Total 

Forested 

Areas 

(Acres) 

1938 

(7) 

Mileage — 
State 
Rank  High- 
ways 

(1937) 

Rank 

(8) 

Mile- 

age- 

Rural 

Roads 

(1937) 

Rank 

Adams 

23,411 

27 

83,309 

52 

213 

31 

975.8 

37 

Allegheny 

6.630 

45 

74,636 

oo 

395 

4 

884.8 

42 

Armstrong  

2,463 

58 

129,027 

42 

180 

43 

1,575.9 

13 

Beaver  

4,997 

48 

77,352 

53 

229 

28 

912.6 

40 

Bedford  

60,335 

14 

342,806 

12 

302 

15 

1,378.7 

21 

Berks  

...  . 12,399 

35 

115,331 

44 

314 

12 

2,049.7 

5 

Blair  

7,053 

42 

181,238 

30 

1S1 

42 

496.6 

54 

Bradford  

38,288 

21 

230,799 

22 

260 

20 

2,230.3 

3 

Bucks  — 

2,865 

53 

73,886 

56 

403 

2 

1,511.0 

15 

Butler  

1,750 

59 

151,190 

34 

233 

25 

1 , 599 . 6 

12 

Cambria 

10,374 

38 

251,900 

17 

233 

26 

921.9 

39 

Cameron  

131,604 

7 

224,426 

24 

76 

66 

101.6 

67 

Carbon  

15.122 

30 

180,956 

31 

95 

63 

451.7 

57 

Centre  

146,388 

5 

521,377 

3 

330 

8 

725.7 

48 

Chester  

2,852 

54 

8S.676 

51 

409 

1 

1,950.0 

7 

Clarion  

16,024 

29 

159,324 

33 

174 

45 

1,232.5 

26 

Clearfield  

106,6,6 

11 

536 , 825 

1 

302 

16 

1,431.6 

19 

Clinton  . - - 

242,034 

2 

460,017 

6 

143 

56 

1,878.4 

8 

Columbia  . 

10,967 

37 

108,200 

46 

171 

46 

1,081.6 

30 

Crawford  

6,428 

45 

173,380 

32 

259 

22 

1,978.2 

6 

Cumberland  

34,740 

22 

75,742 

54 

193 

38 

978.1 

36 

Dauphin  

4,975 

49 

117,155 

43 

176 

44 

8S5.3 

41 

Delaware  . _ 

312 

66 

20,184 

65 

197 

35 

330.5 

63 

Elk  

219.405 

3 

449,828 

7 

131 

59 

443.6 

58 

Erie  ___  

6,620 

44 

110,597 

45 

318 

10 

1,408.0 

20 

Fayette  --  

11,128 

36 

241,072 

19 

197 

36 

1,544.3 

14 

Forest  ...  ....  . . ... 

. 110, 7S5 

10 

242  229 

20 

96 

62 

191.3 

65 

Franklin  ..  

45,529 

18 

147,668 

35 

246 

23 

738.2 

47 

Fulton  . _ ..  ... 

43,263 

19 

140,791 

36 

148 

51 

484.6 

55 

Greene  . 

0 

67 

47,854 

60 

152 

50 

1,326.1 

23 

Huntingdon  . .. 

85,714 

12 

383, S65 

9 

260 

21 

998.6 

35 

Indiana  ..  . 

S92 

63 

212,442 

26 

314 

13 

1,677.8 

11 

Jefferson  _ 

31,872 

2.3 

233,631 

21 

196 

37 

1,120.9 

28 

Juniata  .. 

..  _.  15,096 

32 

132,277 

39 

134 

58 

583.6 

51 

Laekawanna  

8,169 

39 

135,337 

37 

198 

34 

583.5 

52 

Lancaster  

3,311 

52 

70,6S8 

58 

400 

3 

2,594.4 

1 

Lawrence  . _ ..  .. 

941 

62 

42,626 

63 

147 

52 

747.3 

46 

Lebanon  . . 

5,012 

47 

46,092 

61 

145 

53 

704.1 

49 

Lehigh  ....... 

2,489 

57 

33,698 

64 

145 

54 

1,040.4 

32 

Luzerne  — _ _ 

. 16,178 

28 

330,304 

13 

295 

17 

1,106.2 

29 

Lycoming  . 

179,589 

4 

538,236 

2 

314 

14 

1,368.9 

22 

McKean  ...... 

. ...  137,180 

6 

512,843 

4 

236 

24 

403.4 

61 

Mercer  ...... 

1 227 

60 

99,132 

48 

228 

29 

1,500.4 

17 

Mifflin  . 

55,112 

17 

133,440 

38 

111 

60 

416.8 

60 

Monroe  ..  . ...  . ...  ... 

14,874 

33 

228,241 

23 

203 

33 

803.3 

44 

Montgomery  . 

2,678 

55 

65,196 

59 

325 

9 

1,140.3 

27 

Montour  _ _ . 

230 

65 

17,739 

66 

60 

65 

298.2 

64 

Northampton 

404 

64 

43,128 

62 

155 

49 

1,273.4 

25 

Northumberland  ..  . . 

5,0S5 

46 

103,128 

47 

187 

40 

1,014.8 

34 

Perry 

39,906 

20 

194,588 

27 

168 

47 

767.0 

45 

Philadelphia  

7,584 

40 

877 

67 

1 

67 

152.0 

66 

Pike  

61,277 

15 

292,280 

15 

160 

48 

455.0 

56 

Potter  

263,627 

1 

503,756 

5 

206 

32 

879.2 

43 

Schuylkill  . 

50 

299,214 

14 

225 

30 

1,321.3 

24 

Snyder  

27,419 

25 

72,154 

57 

103 

61 

666.9 

50 

Somerset  

28,877 

24 

357,056 

11 

280 

19 

1,847.5 

10 

Sullivan  . 

80, OSS 

13 

193,441 

28 

137 

57 

410.7 

62 

Susquehanna  . ..  . . 

7,253 

41 

184,164 

29 

370 

5 

1,464.1 

18 

Tioga  . ...  ... 

116,292 

9 

366,999 

10 

233 

27 

1,502.6 

16 

Union  . . 

56,002 

16 

96,946 

50 

91 

64 

426.4 

59 

Venango  ..  

31 

251 ,675 

16 

190 

39 

1,024.8 

33 

Warren  ...  . ...  

122,323 

8 

440,286 

8 

184 

40 

957.1 

38 

Washington  . ..  . 

2,493 

56 

100,462 

49 

292 

18 

1,864.8 

9 

Wayne  . . 

51 

217,699 

25 

313 

11 

1,080.6 

31 

Westmoreland 

13,422 

34 

245,400 

18 

363 

6 

2,181.8 

4 

Wyoming  ..  

26,021 

26 

128,933 

41 

144 

55 

583.4 

53 

York  

986 

61 

129,121 

40 

349 

7 

2,469.8 

2 

2,769,393  13,194,869  14,632  73,129.3 


State  . 


TABLE  IV— AGRICULTURE 


County 

(1) 

1935 

Farm 

Popula- 

tion 

Rank 

(2) 

Farm 

Popula 

tion 

Per 

Square 
Mile  of 
Farm 
Land 

Rank 

(3) 

Esti- 

mated 

Cash 

Income, 

Farms, 

1937, 

Thou- 

sands 

Rank 

(4) 

Cash 

Income 

Per 

Capita 

Farm 

Popula- 

tion, 

(1935) 

Rank 

Adams  

Allegheny 

Armstrong  

Beaver  _ 

Bedford  

Berks 

19 

15 

21 

41 

23 

3 

40 

71 

39 

41 

26 

51 

29 

3 

30 

26 

58 

14 

$5,555 

6,545 

2,695 

2,172 

4,235 

10,312 

14 

11 

38 

49 

22 

5 

$267 

261 

132 

157 

213 

292 

19 

22 

61 

52 

38 

18 

Bradford  

21,353 

44 

13 

43 

24 

24 

63 

2,640 

7,782 

40 

211 

307 

40 

13 

Bucks  

8 

57 

7 

10,560 

4 

352 

5 

Butler  

17 

41 

27 

4,152 

23 

172 

51 

Cambria  

Cameron  

Carbon __  __ 

17,002 

22 

67 

60 

57 

32 

53 

8 

46 

12 

2,695 

137 

962 

37 

67 

62 

133 

120 

156 

60 

64 

54 

Centre  

11,832 

40 

31 

49 

3,630 

30 

258 

23 

Chester 

30,904 

4 

51 

15 

14,520 

2 

395 

2 

Clarion  _ _ _ 

13,116 

35 

36 

38 

46 

143 

59 

Clearfield  _ 

17,387 

20 

53 

13 

2,090 

50 

101 

65 

Clinton 

59 

35 

42 

1,210 

60 

196 

43 

Columbia  

11,194 

42 

86 

39 

3,135 

31 

230 

29 

Crawford  _ _ . . ... 

25,642 

7 

31 

50 

7,122 

9 

338 

7 

Cumberland 

14,691 

28 

38 

31 

5,472 

16 

314 

10 

Dauphin 

13,913 

33 

47 

19 

3,685 

28 

223 

32 

Delaware  ...  

6,131 

57 

70 

4 

2,667 

39 

366 

3 

Elk  . 

4,561 

61 

46 

20 

687 

64 

127 

63 

Erie  . _ ... 

23,958 

9 

38 

32 

6,875 

10 

241 

26 

Payette  

23,046 

10 

54 

31 

2,750 

36 

100 

66 

Forest  ..  ...... 

2,115 

64 

35 

43 

220 

66 

88 

67 

Franklin  . 

20,376 

16 

38 

33 

7,177 

8 

296 

15 

Fulton  . . 

6,969 

oo 

26 

59 

1,485 

57 

179 

49 

Greene  _ ..  _ ... 

15,907 

24 

30 

54 

2,805 

35 

148 

56 

Huntingdon  

10,586 

43 

24 

64 

2,227 

57 

177 

50 

Indiana  ... 

19,850 

18 

37 

35 

3,080 

32 

131 

62 

Jefferson  ...  

34 

41 

28 

2,365 

44 

147 

58 

Juniata  ..  . 

7,294 

51 

32 

47 

1,897 

54 

219 

35 

Lackawanna  . 

49 

46 

21 

2,585 

41 

276 

17 

Lancaster  

50,135 

1 

61 

5 

21,065 

1 

354 

4 

Lawrence 

12,750 

37 

45 

23 

2,860 

34 

189 

46 

Lebanon  

12,082 

39 

49 

18 

4,455 

21 

310 

11 

Lehigh  ..  .. 

15,150 

27 

58 

6 

3,960 

25 

220 

34 

Luzerne  

14,446 

30 

50 

17 

3,657 

29 

213 

39 

Lycoming  ...  

14,131 

32 

30 

55 

3,905 

26 

233 

28 

McKean 

7,148 

53 

36 

40 

1,265 

59 

149 

55 

Mercer  

20,777 

15 

36 

41 

4,537 

20 

184 

47 

Mifflin  _ 

7,128 

54 

35 

44 

1,925 

53 

227 

30 

Monroe 

6,906 

56 

32 

48 

1,595 

56 

193 

45 

Montgomery  

21,632 

11 

75 

2 

8,470 

6 

330 

8 

Montour  

3,369 

62 

31 

51 

1,045 

62 

261 

21 

Northampton  

14,204 

31 

57 

9 

4,125 

24 

244 

25 

Northumberland  . 

38 

42 

25 

2,915 

33 

195 

44 

Perry  

9,036 

47 

29 

56 

2,420 

42 

225 

31 

Philadelphia  

1,705 

66 

79 

1 

1,457 

58 

719 

1 

Pike 

1,878 

65 

25 

62 

495 

65 

222 

33 

Potter  

7,568 

50 

19 

67 

2,310 

45 

257 

24 

Schuylkill  

15,843 

25 

55 

10 

3,767 

27 

200 

42 

Snyder  

7,956 

48 

38 

34 

1,952 

52 

206 

41 

Somerset  

21,302 

14 

31 

52 

5,417 

17 

214 

37 

Sullivan  

3,239 

63 

26 

60 

907 

63 

236 

27 

Susquehanna  

. _ 15,500 

26 

24 

65 

5,885 

13 

320 

9 

Tioga  _ 

14,612 

29 

22 

66 

5,362 

18 

309 

12 

Union  

5,629 

58 

37 

36 

2,035 

51 

304 

14 

Venango  

10,308 

45 

35 

45 

1,815 

55 

148 

57 

Warren  _ _ _ 

9,265 

46 

28 

57 

2,365 

43 

215 

36 

Washington  . ..  ... 

27,087 

6 

37 

37 

5,912 

12 

184 

48 

Wayne  . ..  ..  

12,002 

36 

26 

61 

5,335 

19 

345 

6 

Westmoreland  

29,127 

5 

46 

22 

5,600 

15 

159 

52 

Wyoming 

7,174 

52 

31 

53 

2,227 

48 

265 

20 

Vork 

39,372 

2 

51 

16 

13,667 

3 

292 

16 

State  

975,082 

39 

$275,000 

$237 

16 


TABLE  IV— AGRICULTURE  (Continued) 


County 

(5) 

Farm 

Value 

Per 

Acre, 

193a 

Rank 

(6) 

Total 
Value  of 
Farm 
Land 
Thou- 
sands, 
1935 

Rank 

(7) 

Per  Cent 
Total 
Area  in 
Farms, 
1935 

Rank 

(8) 

Im- 
proved 
Acreage, 
1935, 
Thou- 
sands of 
Acres 

Rank 

Adams  

$44 

33 

$12,125 

23 

SI. 3 

7 

195 

17 

Allegheny  

172 

4 

32,631 

5 

41.0 

49 

134 

30 

Armstrong  ... 

36 

44 

9,969 

34 

66.0 

24 

191 

21 

Beaver  

59 

18 

10,549 

31 

65.5 

27 

110 

40 

Bedford  

23 

60 

9,490 

36 

62.1 

31 

195 

18 

Berks  - 

63 

12 

27,360 

7 

72.4 

16 

297 

5 

Blair 

53 

24 

8,310 

40 

45.9 

46 

90 

48 

Bradford  

24 

59 

13,477 

19 

78.0 

13 

317 

4 

Bucks  . 

135 

6 

38,145 

4 

72. S 

15 

215 

12 

Butler  „ 

56 

23 

18,098 

13 

63.4 

30 

208 

16 

Cambria  ..  

44 

34 

8,406 

39 

41.7 

48 

103 

42 

Cameron  

15 

67 

293 

67 

7.6 

67 

9 

67 

Carbon  

59 

19 

3,657 

58 

23.8 

60 

35 

61 

Centre  ..  __  

34 

49 

8,172 

42 

33.2 

56 

144 

25 

Chester  

137 

5 

53,359 

2 

7S.3 

H 

273 

6 

Clarion 

37 

42 

8,66S 

37 

60.3 

33 

133 

31 

Clearfield  ... 

29 

54 

6,171 

46 

28.8 

58 

117 

36 

Clinton  

35 

45 

3,302 

59 

16.8 

63 

51 

56 

Columbia  

39 

39 

7,743 

43 

65.4 

28 

133 

32 

Crawford  

38 

40 

20,332 

11 

80.6 

9 

261 

' 

Cumberland  

59 

20 

14,448 

IS 

70.2 

18 

195 

19 

Dauphin  

57 

22 

10,832 

30 

56.6 

38 

142 

27 

Delaware  . 

212 

3 

11,864 

24 

47.2 

45 

37 

60 

Elk  

45 

31 

2,740 

62 

12.3 

66 

27 

62 

Erie  

62 

14 

25,117 

8 

80.7 

8 

212 

13 

Payette  

45 

30 

12,208 

22 

53.3 

40 

154 

24 

Forest  ..  

22 

62 

858 

66 

14.3 

64 

14 

64 

Franklin  

49 

25 

16,SS0 

14 

71.3 

17 

24S 

10 

Fulton  

IS 

65 

3,153 

60 

67.4 

21 

82 

49 

Greene 

35 

46 

1,818 

64 

91.8 

1 

251 

9 

Huntingdon  

20 

63 

5,740 

50 

47.9 

44 

135 

28 

Indiana  ...  

33 

50 

11,336 

25 

65.2 

29 

220 

11 

Jefferson  ..  _.  

31 

53 

6,731 

44 

50.2 

42 

129 

34 

Juniata  

27 

55 

3,954 

57 

0/  . / 

37 

1 t 

50 

Lackawanna  

76 

10 

8,540 

3S 

38.7 

50 

50 

58 

Lancaster  

116 

7 

60,113 

1 

86.2 

2 

397 

1 

Lawrence  

62 

15 

11,209 

26 

78.3 

12 

106 

41 

Lebanon  

69 

11 

10,874 

29 

68.3 

19 

125 

35 

Lehigh  . . 

90 

8 

15,043 

17 

76.2 

14 

130 

33 

Luzerne  

67 

13 

12,352 

21 

32.1 

04 

92 

46 

Lycoming  

37 

43 

11,081 

2S 

38.6 

51 

157 

23 

McKean 

48 

26 

6,029 

47 

19.9 

61 

45 

59 

Mercer ... 

43 

37 

15,870 

15 

81.5 

6 

201 

14 

Mifflin  

33 

41 

4,977 

54 

50.9 

41 

40 

51 

Monroe  ..  _ .. 

43 

38 

o,9S2 

49 

35.1 

DO 

60 

55 

Montgomery  ..  _ . 

228 

2 

42,185 

3 

59.7 

34 

144 

26 

Montour  ...  ... 

44 

35 

3,078 

61 

S4.0 

5 

51 

57 

Northampton 

84 

9 

13,422 

20 

67.4 

22 

124 

37 

Northumberland  ... 

44 

36 

8,400 

41 

65.9 

25 

135 

29 

Perry  

25 

57 

5,027 

52 

55.1 

39 

114 

39 

Philadelphia  

1,412 

i 

19,625 

12 

17.0 

62 

11 

65 

Pike  _ 

46 

29 

2,216 

63 

13.8 

65 

10 

66 

Potter  . 

20 

64 

5,021 

53 

36.3 

53 

97 

43 

Schuylkill  

58 

21 

10,733 

32 

37.0 

52 

119 

38 

Snyder  

35 

47 

4,663 

DO 

67.6 

20 

94 

45 

Somerset  

35 

48 

15,109 

16 

65. S 

26 

194 

20 

Sullivan  ....  

16 

66 

1,308 

65 

27.2 

59 

27 

63 

Susquehanna 

27 

56 

11,127 

27 

78.9 

10 

161 

22 

Tioga  

23 

61 

9,694 

35 

58.4 

35 

202 

15 

Union  

47 

27 

4,558 

56 

49.3 

43 

72 

53 

Venango  

32 

51 

6,016 

48 

44.9 

47 

92 

47 

Warren  

25 

58 

5,165 

51 

36.1 

54 

74 

52 

Washington  

47 

28 

22,257 

10 

85.3 

4 

338 

3 

Wayne  

32 

52 

10,211 

33 

66.5 

23 

96 

44 

Westmoreland  . 

60 

17 

24,409 

9 

61.1 

32 

260 

8 

Wyoming 

45 

32 

6,653 

45 

53.4 

36 

69 

54 

York 

62 

16 

30,769 

6 

86.0 

3 

355 

2 

State  

$54 

$861,707 

553 

9,408 

17 


TABLE  V— PUBLIC  FINANCE 


County 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Total  State 

Total  Public  Appro- 

Public  Assist-  priations 

Assistance,*  Rank  ance  Per  Rank  for 

1938  Capita,  Education, 

1938  1935 

(4) 

State 

Appro- 

priation 

for 

Educa- 
tion Per 
Capita, 
1935 

Rank 

Adams  

$182,130 

58 

$4.64 

63 

$195,822 

52 

$5.05 

27 

Allegheny 

19,381,936 

2 

13.56 

5 

3.722,867 

1 

2.66 

60 

Armstrong  

775,290 

30 

9.57 

33 

377,722 

32 

4.68 

36 

Beaver  

1,586,844 

12 

9.76 

31 

500,956 

20 

3.23 

59 

Bedford  

401,583 

40 

9.89 

29 

322,394 

37 

8.17 

9 

Berks  . 

1,839,739 

9 

7.60 

45 

756,659 

12 

3.15 

60 

Blair  

13 

10.65 

20 

684,976 

16 

4.08 

45 

Bradford  

535,205 

35 

10.46 

23 

495,909 

22 

9.90 

5 

Bucks  

530,947 

36 

5.16 

60 

402,687 

28 

3.99 

48 

Butler  

812,615 

29 

8.95 

38 

334,569 

34 

3.86 

50 

Cambria  

2,108,956 

7 

10.04 

26 

1,114,067 

6 

5.43 

24 

Cameron  

67,828 

65 

10.04 

27 

57,161 

66 

9.24 

7 

Carbon 

328,984 

47 

5.21 

59 

278,449 

43 

4.41 

38 

Centre  - 

431,961 

37 

8.25 

41 

314,084 

40 

6.31 

17 

Chester  __  - 

823,402 

28 

6.20 

54 

595,022 

15 

4.60 

37 

Clarion  . 

304,067 

51 

8.09 

42 

263,860 

45 

7.04 

13 

Clearfield  

..  . 1,058,449 

25 

11.44 

14 

530,048 

18 

5.72 

23 

Clinton  _ 

392,054 

42 

11.60 

13 

180,624 

54 

5.34 

25 

Columbia  

5S4,575 

34 

11.67 

12 

326,955 

35 

6.59 

15 

Crawford  

697,420 

31 

10.23 

16 

429,718 

25 

6.35 

16 

Cumberland  

321,706 

48 

4.38 

64 

315,756 

39 

4.35 

40 

Dauphin  

1,114,857 

20 

6.11 

55 

501,869 

19 

2.84 

62 

Delaware  

1,358,903 

15 

4.28 

65 

877,418 

9 

2.84 

63 

Elk  

248,449 

55 

7.03 

47 

164,359 

55 

4.69 

34 

Erie  

1,770,871 

H 

9.84 

30 

607,671 

14 

3.46 

57 

Fayette  — 

3,023,373 

4 

14.64 

2 

773,119 

10 

3.90 

49 

Forest  

63,484 

66 

10.87 

19 

71 ,988 

64 

12.16 

1 

Franklin  

329,965 

46 

4.81 

61 

298,312 

41 

4.41 

39 

Fulton  

50,265 

67 

4.78 

62 

81,424 

63 

8.02 

10 

Greene  

347,656 

44 

7.36 

46 

222,762 

49 

4.88 

32 

Huntingdon  ..  . ... 

364,859 

43 

S.42 

39 

267,978 

44 

6.27 

18 

Indiana  

938,431 

27 

12.19 

8 

391,412 

29 

6.01 

29 

Jefferson  

604,220 

33 

11.05 

18 

316,428 

38 

5.94 

22 

Juniata  

108,091 

63 

7.03 

48 

89,462 

61 

6.01 

20 

Lackawanna  _ 

2,994,360 

5 

9.98 

28 

1,505,428 

4 

4.96 

31 

Lancaster  .. 

1,327,007 

16 

6.08 

66 

534,405 

17 

2.57 

65 

Lawrence 

1,146,593 

18 

11.79 

11 

390,536 

30 

4.06 

46 

Lebanon  

319,997 

49 

4.21 

66 

250,160 

46 

3.66 

53 

Lehigh  

1,114,235 

21 

6.25 

53 

414,598 

27 

2.40 

66 

Luzerne  

5,031,911 

3 

10.64 

21 

1,949,832 

3 

4.30 

41 

Lycoming  .. 

1,038,541 

26 

12.17 

9 

387,895 

31 

4.15 

43 

McKean  . 

407,065 

39 

6.70 

51 

279,654 

42 

4.80 

33 

Mercer  

1,141,465 

19 

11.10 

17 

418,569 

26 

4.21 

42 

Mifflin  

343.995 

45 

7.95 

43 

223,832 

48 

5.26 

26 

Monroe  

279, 9S9 

53 

9.29 

35 

150,779 

57 

5.00 

30 

Montgomery  ..  ... 

1,165,359 

17 

4.15 

67 

982,480 

8 

3.57 

55 

Montour 

157,144 

59 

10.40 

24 

52,066 

67 

3.31 

58 

Northampton  _ 

1.078.440 

23 

6.41 

52 

491,421 

23 

2.99 

61 

Northumberland  

1 .379.245 

15 

10.59 

22 

485,749 

24 

3.71 

51 

Perry  

141.054 

60 

6.07 

57 

164,044 

56 

7.23 

12 

Philadelphia  . 

35,496,252 

1 

18.39 

1 

3,523,904 

2 

1.85 

67 

Pike  

73.411 

64 

8.33 

40 

64,485 

65 

7.44 

11 

Potter  . 

186,088 

57 

10.06 

25 

187,431 

53 

10.00 

4 

Schuylkill  

_ __  1,809,565 

10 

7.66 

44 

988,888 

7 

4.12 

44 

Snyder  

237.564 

56 

12.42 

7 

115,106 

59 

6.05 

19 

Somerset  

1.090.850 

22 

13.26 

6 

497,204 

21 

5.97 

21 

Sullivan  ... 

108,995 

62 

13.60 

4 

85,909 

62 

10.68 

2 

Susquehanna  ... 

416.720 

38 

12.16 

10 

325,116 

36 

9.42 

6 

Tioga  

394,890 

41 

11.29 

15 

359,748 

33 

10.55 

3 

Union  . 

133,024 

61 

6.82 

49 

90,212 

60 

4.69 

35 

Venango  

617.330 

32 

9.27 

36 

233,069 

47 

3.56 

56 

Warren  ..  . 

305,356 

50 

6.81 

50 

218,588 

50 

5.04 

28 

Washington  ..  ..  .. 

1,994,506 

8 

9.42 

34 

768,884 

11 

3.69 

52 

Wayne  

286,010 

52 

9.27 

37 

199,990 

51 

6.60 

14 

Westmoreland  . .. 

2.953.965 

6 

9.60 

32 

1,223,871 

5 

4.03 

47 

Wyoming  - . . 

249,765 

54 

14.07 

3 

146,007 

58 

8.69 

8 

York  ... 

1,073,525 

24 

5.78 

58 

648,629 

13 

3.65 

54 

State  

3111.53, ,06, 

sii.ii 

$35,122,996 

* Includes  aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  to  dependent  children  and  general  family  assistance. 
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TABLE  V— PUBLIC  FINANCE  (Continued) 


County 

(5)  (6) 

Local 

Local  Bonded 

Bonded  Debt 

Debt,  Rank  Per  Rank 

1936  Capita, 

1930 

(7) 

Local 

Taxes 

Levied,  Rank 

1936 

(S) 

Local 

Taxes 

Levied 

Per 

Capita, 

1936 

Rank 

Idams  

$44S,770 

55 

$11.52 

61 

$565,067 

53 

$14.51 

59 

Uiegheny 

2 

157.62 

2 

67,971,408 

2 

48.17 

1 

Vrmstrong  — 

3,060,112 

27 

37.84 

30 

1,502,753 

32 

18.58 

40 

3eaver  

11,267,739 

13 

70.94 

9 

4,622,499 

16 

29.10 

13 

Bedford  

583,182 

54 

14.58 

56 

441.368 

no 

11.04 

65 

Berks  

26,759,691 

4 

111.07 

3 

7,677,932 

7 

31.87 

10 

Blair  

8,076,727* 

IS 

55.75* 

13 

3,352,278* 

20 

23.14* 

26 

Bradford  

1,240,457 

44 

24.50 

44 

1,069,515 

40 

21.13 

32 

Bucks  

2,343,859 

33 

22.95 

47 

2,0S6,491 

26 

20.43 

36 

Butler  

3,640,858 

26 

40.97 

24 

1,860,252 

29 

20.94 

34 

Cambria  „ _ 

18,610,508* 

5 

89.64* 

6 

5,725,552* 

12 

27.58* 

15 

Cameron  

83,506 

64 

12.92 

58 

119,633 

65 

18.51 

42 

Carbon  

1,992,161 

37 

31.57 

37 

1,917,925 

2S 

30.39 

11 

Centre  

48 

18.68 

53 

750,021 

45 

14.69 

58 

Chester  _ 

22 

39.04 

28 

2,886,049 

23 

22.02 

29 

Clarion  

613,222 

52 

16.34 

DO 

577,535 

51 

15.39 

56 

Clearfield  __  

2,080,524* 

35 

22. 4S* 

49 

1,519,135* 

31 

16.42* 

54 

Clinton  

724,126 

50 

21.40 

50 

583,414 

50 

17.24 

48 

Columbia  _ 

1,910,914 

38 

38.33 

29 

1,031,929 

42 

20.70 

35 

Crawford  . 

2,130,043 

34 

31.36 

38 

1,483,152 

33 

21.84 

31 

Cumberland  

3,031,584 

28 

41.52 

22 

1,294,899 

37 

17.74 

45 

Dauphin  

8,707,131 

17 

48.93 

16 

4,745,532 

15 

20.67 

18 

Delaware  

30,552,734 

3 

97.64 

5 

10,784,178 

4 

34.46 

4 

Elk  

51 

19.32 

52 

623,856 

49 

17.77 

44 

Erie  - - 

15,699,703 

8 

88.51 

7 

5,812,186 

11 

32.77 

7 

Fayette  

21 

2S.29 

41 

4,426,035 

17 

21.86 

30 

Forest  

12,500 

67 

2.13 

66 

84,376 

67 

14.35 

60 

Franklin  ---  - 

1,515,916 

41 

22.27 

48 

1,122,145 

39 

16.49 

53 

Fulton  --  . 

15,000 

66 

1.45 

67 

86,783 

66 

8.41 

67 

Greene 

1,909,552 

39 

41.10 

23 

1,251,116 

38 

26.93 

17 

Huntingdon  

1,059,254 

47 

24.64 

43 

577,192 

52 

13.43 

63 

Indiana  __  

5,105,617* 

23 

65.85* 

10 

1,408,467* 

35 

18.17* 

43 

Jefferson  . 

1,824,960 

40 

33.84 

33 

946,322 

43 

17.55 

47 

Juniata  _ 

106,811 

63 

7.08 

65 

165,350 

63 

10.96 

66 

Lackawanna  

14,935,288 

11 

49.51 

15 

9,820,900 

5 

32.55 

8 

Lancaster  - - ... 

10,948,552 

14 

51.36 

14 

3,782,416 

18 

17.74 

46 

Lawrence 

4,567,399 

24 

47.19 

19 

2,909,829 

22 

30.07 

12 

Lebanon  . 

2,414,817 

32 

33.48 

35 

1,405,721 

36 

19.49 

37 

Lehigh  . 

14,900,411 

10 

84.85 

8 

4,908,911 

14 

27.95 

14 

Luzerne  _ . 

IS, 478, 861* 

6 

39.88* 

26 

15,558,265* 

3 

33.57* 

6 

Lycoming  ...  

2,607,419 

31 

27.61 

42 

2,546,083 

25 

26.96 

16 

McKean  ...  

2,024,826 

36 

33.99 

32 

1,932,965 

27 

32.45 

9 

Mercer  _ . . 

6,040,644 

20 

59.63 

11 

2,572,605 

24 

25.39 

19 

Mifflin  

1,229,240 

43 

2S.65 

40 

718,907 

47 

16.76 

51 

Monroe  . 

1,432,633 

43 

47.51 

18 

752,597 

44 

24.96 

21 

Montgomery  . 

15,575,243 

9 

56.08 

12 

9,534,401 

6 

34.33 

5 

Montour 

203,596 

59 

12.98 

57 

237,898 

61 

15 . 17 

57 

Northampton  

17,450,587 

7 

104.97 

4 

6,552,384 

9 

39.41 

2 

Northumberland  

4,468,009 

25 

34.24 

31 

3,075,872 

21 

23.57 

25 

Perry  

266,748 

0/ 

11.65 

59 

258,400 

60 

11.28 

64 

Philadelphia  . ... 

452,611,452 

1 

236.27 

1 

75,094,762 

1 

39.20 

3 

Pike  

160,556 

61 

IS. 49 

54 

204,799 

62 

23.59 

27 

Potter  . . 

216,078 

5S 

11.61 

60 

310,575 

0/ 

16.69 

52 

Schuylkill  

10.163.740* 

15 

42.71* 

20 

5,959,180* 

10 

25.04* 

20 

Snyder  

445,780 

56 

23.38 

45 

264,168 

59 

13.85 

62 

Somerset  .... 

2,668,761 

30 

32.27 

36 

1,420,768 

34 

17.18 

49 

Sullivan 

66,461 

63 

8.28 

63 

126,429 

64 

15.74 

55 

Susquehanna  ..  . . 

1,064,479 

46 

30.95 

39 

727,504 

46 

21.15 

33 

Tioga  . . 

795,587 

49 

23.04 

46 

655,286 

48 

18.98 

38 

Union  

154,574 

62 

7.99 

64 

268,315 

58 

13.87 

61 

Venango  

2,804,657 

29 

42.46 

21 

1,603,161 

30 

24.27 

23 

Warren  .... 

1,491,625 

42 

33.83 

34 

1,042,771 

41 

23.65 

24 

Washington 

10,112,075 

16 

48.15 

17 

5,211,625 

13 

24.82 

22 

Wayne  ..  . 

592.44S 

53 

19.36 

51 

513,414 

54 

16.78 

50 

Westmoreland  

. . 12,512,391 

12 

40.93 

25 

6,921,792 

8 

22.64 

28 

Wyoming  . . . .. 

184,641 

60 

10.69 

62 

321 ,020 

56 

18.5S 

41 

York  

7,194,174 

19 

39.60 

27 

3,442,297 

19 

18.95 

39 

State  ..  

* 1935.  1936  data  for  these  counties  not  yet  available. 
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TABLE  VI— WEALTH 


County 

(I) 

Total 

True 

Valua- 
tion,* Rank 
Thou- 
sands 

1937-1938 

(2) 

True 

Valuation* 

Per 

Capita, 

1937-1938 

Rank 

(3) 

True 

Valuation* 

Per 

Acre  of 
Private 
Land, 
1937-1938 

Rani 

«) 

Income 

Tax 

Returns, 
Per  100 
of 

Popula- 

tion, 

1935 

Rank 

(5) 

Passenger 

Car 

Registra- 

tion, 

1938 

Rank 

(6) 

Com- 

mercial 

Car 

Registra- 

tion, 

1938 

Adams  - 

$18,068 

48 

$460.99 

48 

43 

1.4 

58 

9,782 

42 

1,447 

Allegheny  - - 

2,196,196 

2 

1,544.39 

5 

4,801.79 

3 

5.7 

3 

227,256 

2 

32,248 

Armstrong  _ _ 

45,652 

34 

563.63 

41 

109.88 

33 

2.0 

42 

15,022 

33 

1,748 

Beaver  . 

184,318 

16 

1,134.44 

13 

683.76 

9 

3.2 

17 

25,852 

21 

3,086 

Bedford  - 

14,541 

52 

358.10 

61 

24.38 

60 

0.9 

63 

7,861 

49 

1,420 

Berks  _ 

285,734 

6 

1,179.87 

10 

853.68 

7 

4.4 

7 

51,705 

6 

8,219 

Blair  __  ___ 

126,597 

20 

S67.55 

24 

378.22 

16 

2.7 

32 

25,154 

22 

4,096 

Bradford  _ _ - 

19,536 

46 

381.91 

55 

28.12 

58 

2.4 

38 

10,655 

40 

1,857 

Bucks  ..  

117,369 

21 

1,139.85 

12 

303.87 

24 

3.4 

14 

26,726 

20 

4,505 

Butler 

63,890 

29 

703.44 

35 

126.77 

31 

2.5 

35 

18,865 

28 

2,731 

Cambria _ 

193,547 

14 

921.09 

22 

431.54 

13 

2.0 

43 

31,966 

16 

4,615 

Cameron 

2,053 

67 

303.91 

65 

17.21 

63 

4.6 

6 

1,397 

66 

164 

Carbon  .. 

46,234 

36 

653.60 

36 

168.49 

28 

3.4 

15 

10,481 

41 

1,502 

Centre _ 

31,746 

40 

606.58 

37 

54.07 

46 

2.1 

41 

11,005 

38 

1,666 

Chester - - 

162,696 

19 

1,225.07 

8 

329.05 

19 

3.6 

12 

30,743 

18 

5,297 

Clarion  _ __ 

12,123 

55 

322.70 

64 

32.89 

54 

1.8 

46 

9,258 

45 

1,147 

Clearfield  ___ 

25,784 

43 

278.71 

67 

41.30 

49 

1.5 

56 

14,673 

35 

2,212 

( linton  __ 

12,262 

54 

362.92 

59 

38.32 

51 

2.6 

33 

6,463 

52 

928 

Columbia  - 

28,531 

42 

569.90 

40 

96.52 

35 

1.7 

50 

11,005 

39 

2,266 

Crawford  - 

62,154 

30 

912.00 

23 

94.45 

36 

3.2 

18 

16,769 

29 

2,266 

Cumberland 

58,437 

32 

796.10 

26 

192.75 

27 

2.8 

27 

19,040 

27 

2,348 

Dauphin 

191,931 

15 

1,020.07 

18 

584.32 

11 

4.0 

10 

35,984 

14 

7,591 

Delaware  - _ - 

582,520 

4 

1 ,835.55 

2 

4,932.93 

2 

7.1 

2 

68,823 

4 

5,734 

Elk  . _ _ 

16,173 

51 

457.68 

50 

54.53 

45 

3.2 

19 

5,764 

55 

819 

Erie  ___ 

210,993 

12 

1,172.05 

H 

427.79 

14 

3.6 

13 

40,001 

11 

5,625 

Fayette 

104,224 

22 

504.74 

44 

209.38 

26 

1.9 

44 

28,647 

19 

4,615 

Forest  . _ 

2,478 

66 

424.41 

52 

15.49 

64 

1.0 

62 

1,223 

67 

191 

Franklin  ...  - -_ 

40,479 

37 

590.69 

38 

93.03 

38 

2.2 

40 

15,197 

32 

2,184 

Fulton __ 

3,082 

64 

293.14 

66 

14.40 

66 

0.2 

67 

1,921 

64 

300 

Greene  

60,357 

31 

1,277.19 

7 

164.30 

29 

1.6 

54 

7,686 

50 

901 

Huntingdon 

20,140 

44 

465.03 

47 

40.12 

50 

1.3 

59 

8,385 

46 

1,038 

Indiana  __ 

44,388 

35 

576.90 

39 

83.78 

39 

1.5 

57 

14,673 

36 

1,911 

Jefferson  _______ 

19,484 

47 

356.38 

62 

49.41 

47 

1.7 

51 

9,607 

43 

1,338 

Juniata  ..  _ _ 

5,833 

63 

379.61 

56 

24.73 

69 

0.8 

65 

3,668 

61 

546 

Lackawanna  ___  _ 

235,430 

9 

785.18 

29 

839.41 

8 

4.1 

9 

41,224 

10 

8,356 

Lancaster  

244,210 

7 

1,118.03 

15 

407.66 

15 

2.9 

24 

48,910 

7 

7,646 

Lawrence  - 

73,989 

26 

761.11 

31 

322.45 

22 

2.8 

28 

20,263 

26 

2,567 

Lebanon  ___  ___ 

73,026 

27 

1,028.46 

17 

324.07 

21 

2.5 

36 

16,070 

30 

3,113 

Lehigh 

200,255 

13 

1,123.97 

14 

919.99 

6 

3.0 

22 

31,267 

17 

5,898 

Luzerne  ...  ... 

371,326 

5 

785.42 

28 

669.27 

10 

3.3 

16 

63,932 

5 

11,769 

Lycoming  . 

72,564 

28 

760.01 

32 

120.66 

32 

3.2 

20 

20,437 

25 

3,195 

McKean ... 

95,172 

25 

1,564.52 

4 

19.24 

62 

5.6 

5 

13,974 

37 

2,212 

Mercer  

103,435 

23 

1,004.27 

19 

231.52 

25 

3.0 

23 

20,787 

24 

2,539 

Mifflin  

19,797 

45 

458.47 

49 

99.18 

34 

1.6 

47 

7,686 

51 

1,283 

Monroe  .......... 

35,791 

38 

1,188.17 

9 

93.24 

37 

2.9 

25 

8,211 

47 

1,420 

Montgomery  ...  _ 

593,043 

3 

2,114.45 

1 

1,931.22 

4 

7.5 

1 

71,269 

3 

9,421 

Montour 

5,933 

62 

379.10 

57 

71.51 

41 

1.6 

55 

2,620 

62 

464 

Northampton  

220,477 

10 

1,310.98 

6 

927.64 

5 

4.2 

8 

36,682 

13 

5,462 

Northumberland  . 

96,662 

24 

743.43 

33 

338.60 

18 

2.8 

29 

21,660 

23 

5,052 

Perry  

9,662 

57 

415.61 

53 

30.10 

57 

1.2 

61 

5,415 

56 

819 

Philadelphia 

3,043,408 

i 

1,576.90 

3 

40,941.24 

1 

5.7 

4 

246,995 

1 

43,771 

Pike  .._  _ 

9,344 

58 

1,060.04 

16 

32.57 

55 

2.8 

30 

2,271 

63 

437 

Potter  

6,177 

61 

333.96 

63 

14.64 

65 

1.8 

48 

4,018 

60 

655 

Schuylkill  . 

219,951 

11 

931.56 

21 

446.77 

12 

2.4 

39 

38,604 

12 

7,891 

Snyder  . _ _. 

7,157 

60 

374.46 

58 

41.70 

48 

0.7 

66 

4,367 

58 

765 

Somerset  _ _._ 

35,400 

39 

430.35 

51 

55.92 

44 

1.3 

60 

15,372 

31 

2,239 

Sullivan  ...  _ 

2,895 

65 

361.21 

60 

13.59 

67 

0.9 

64 

1,747 

65 

328 

Susquehanna  . 

16.S67 

49 

492.33 

45 

32.42 

56 

1.7 

52 

6,463 

53 

1,447 

Tioga  

13,921 

53 

398.09 

54 

22.64 

61 

1.8 

49 

8,210 

48 

1,338 

Union  

10,162 

56 

521.25 

43 

73.01 

40 

2.5 

37 

4,891 

57 

628 

Venango  

51,946 

33 

780.37 

30 

127.51 

30 

3.9 

11 

15,022 

34 

1,939 

Warren  ... 

31,702 

41 

707.44 

34 

69.66 

42 

2.9 

26 

9,433 

44 

1,283 

Washington  . _ 

180,464 

17 

852.24 

25 

328.53 

20 

3.1 

21 

34,062 

15 

4,697 

W ayne  _ _ 

16,799 

50 

544.27 

42 

35.80 

53 

1.9 

45 

6,288 

54 

1,529 

Westmoreland 

243,964 

8 

793.02 

27 

374.36 

17 

2.6 

34 

48,560 

8 

6,553 

Wyoming  . 

8,334 

59 

468.78 

46 

36.54 

52 

1.7 

53 

4,192 

59 

1,092 

York  

175,431 

IS 

945.43 

20 

304.01 

23 

2.8 

31 

42,621 

9 

6,690 

State  

$11,534,244 

$1,155.26 

$447.69 

4.1 

1,746,780 

273,059 

* Taxable  real  estate. 
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TABLE  VII— TRADE:  WHOLESALE,  RETAIL  AND  SERVICE* 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

Retail 

TTin  Total  sales 

Rank  ployees  Rank  Payrolls  Rank  Per  Bank  ! 

Thousands  OaDita 


n 

601 

50 

$7,497 

52 

579 

50 

778 

49 

$591 

53 

$166 

55 

j i 

y 

20,734 

2 

1,145,389 

2 

17,973 

2 

78,413 

2 

86,795 

2 

286 

6 

ii> 

ng  _ 

958 

36 

15,845 

38 

895 

37 

1,472 

38 

1,220 

38 

156 

59 

e 

2,520 

19 

43,256 

20 

2,376 

17 

4,668 

20 

3,394 

20 

224 

29 

1. 

567 

51 

7,055 

54 

559 

51 

608 

54 

460 

50 

137 

63 

a 

6,504 

4 

111,529 

6 

5,914 

4 

11,292 

5 

10,732 

6 

313 

2 

2,549 

17 

55,716 

17 

2,249 

19 

6,217 

16 

5,253 

16 

249 

18 

i 

d 

1,087 

34 

15,169 

40 

1,080 

33 

1,293 

43 

1,070 

40 

227 

27 

a 

2,077 

23 

25,414 

29 

1,973 

23 

2,426 

28 

2,017 

29 

222 

30 

n. 

1,619 

26 

27,122 

27 

1,614 

25 

2,625 

26 

2,285 

28 

230 

26 

b 



2 , 535 

18 

53,807 

18 

2,293 

18 

5,605 

18 

4,755 

17 

173 

52 

e 

a . 

136 

66 

1,783 

63 

120 

66 

156 

63 

126 

62 

285 

7 

* 

1,245 

30 

13,236 

41 

1,206 

30 

1,365 

40 

998 

43 

160 

57 

r 

805 

41 

15,868 

37 

766 

40 

1,564 

36 

1,207 

39 

253 

14 

b 

2,248 

21 

40,403 

21 

2,113 

21 

3,901 

21 

3,317 

21 

232 

24 

lc 

618 

48 

8,077 

50 

616 

47 

714 

52 

557 

54 

198 

41 

rid  

1,414 

28 

22,402 

31 

1,366 

28 

2,184 

31 

1,727 

32 

177 

48 

X 

529 

54 

7,668 

51 

498 

55 

835 

47 

629 

51 

187 

44 

n 

a 

806 

40 

12,065 

43 

753 

41 

1,344 

42 

1,062 

42 

202 

39 

-I 

d ___  _ _ 

1,215 

31 

21,061 

32 

1,231 

29 

2,OSO 

32 

1,737 

31 

267 

10 

b 

and  

1,146 

32 

18,999 

34 

1,066 

34 

2,023 

34 

1,643 

33 

212 

34 

)1 



3,167 

14 

137,670 

4 

2,746 

14 

10,337 

7 

11,057 

5 

208 

37 

w 

e 

4,302 

10 

82,791 

9 

3,786 

10 

10,210 

8 

9,504 

8 

245 

20 

- 

532 

53 

8,739 

48 

501 

54 

814 

48 

680 

47 

211 

35 

3,583 

12 

73,917 

13 

3,398 

12 

8,121 

11 

00 

T 

t" 

11 

283 

8 

t 

2,355 

20 

53,768 

19 

2,183 

20 

5,032 

19 

4,508 

19 

182 

45 

si 

87 

67 

803 

67 

93 

S7 

75 

67 

54 

66 

150 

60 

k 

l 

1,060 

35 

20,119 

33 

995 

35 

2,078 

33 

1,529 

34 

213 

32 

232 

62 

967 

66 

229 

62 

96 

66 

53 

67 

93 

67 

492 

55 

6,845 

55 

505 

53 

655 

53 

463 

49 

140 

61 

tdon 

657 

46 

8,514 

49 

636 

46 

746 

50 

617 

52 

168 

54 

955 

37 

15,648 

39 

896 

36 

1,509 

37 

1,221 

37 

165 

66 

736 

42 

12,372 

42 

701 

42 

1,118 

44 

928 

44 

170 

53 

246 

61 

2,114 

62 

256 

61 

188 

62 

122 

63 

128 

65 

8 

anna  _ ___ 

5,706 

5 

131,833 

5 

5,272 

5 

12,896 

4 

13,293 

4 

251 

15 

er  

4,871 

7 

99,248 

8 

4,483 

7 

8,551 

9 

7,534 

10 

268 

9 

•e'e  

1,777 

24 

33,009 

24 

1,735 

24 

3,402 

24 

2,778 

24 

231 

25 

m 

1,283 

29 

22,616 

30 

1,165 

31 

2,363 

30 

1,935 

30 

250 

17 

a 

3,768 

11 

79,251 

10 

3,516 

11 

8,427 

10 

7,891 

9 

266 

12 

8,009 

3 

157,169 

3 

7,096 

3 

16,003 

3 

14,715 

3 

211 

36 

ig 

1,751 

25 

34,286 

23 

1,573 

26 

3,707 

22 

3,248 

22 

248 

19 

■ 

925 

39 

26,938 

28 

857 

39 

2,439 

27 

2,424 

25 

304 

3 

— 

1,568 

27 

39,384 

22 

1,525 

27 

2,889 

25 

2,418 

26 

203 

38 



639 

47 

11,664 

44 

585 

49 

1,422 

39 

1,064 

41 

200 

40 

707 

44 

10,134 

45 

658 

44 

1,065 

45 

914 

45 

287 

5 

mery  _ 

5,399 

6 

100,639 

7 

4,972 

6 

10,354 

6 

10,000 

7 

296 

4 

r ___  _ 

211 

63 

2,926 

60 

197 

63 

329 

60 

249 

60 

160 

58 

npton  _ 

3,559 

13 

76,204 

11 

3,303 

13 

7,302 

13 

7,197 

12 

263 

13 

nberland  _ 

2,135 

22 

32,522 

25 

1,983 

22 

3,645 

23 

2,898 

23 

181 

46 

_ 

397 

56 

3,820 

59 

395 

.982 

58 

59 

138 

62 

Phia  _ 

47,029 

1 

2,035,820 

i 

41,849 

1 

145,081 

1 

166,953 

i 

337 

i 

[ 

187 

64 

1,365 

64 

183 

64 

134 

64 

105 

64 

179 

47 

* 

326 

5S 

4,581 

57 

322 

58 

357 

59 

273 

58 

213 

33 

l 

ill 

4,782 

8 

68,571 

14 

4,475 

8 

6,564 

15 

5,717 

15 

191 

43 

< 

303 

60 

2,564 

61 

299 

59 

235 

61 

152 

61 

115 

66 

t ___ 

1,145 

33 

17,561 

35 

1,103 

32 

1,575 

35 

1,271 

35 

176 

50 

170 

65 

1,039 

65 

165 

65 

102 

65 

68 

65 

133 

64 

anna 

602 

49 

7,353 

53 

614 

48 

588 

55 

549 

55 

175 

51 

» 



724 

43 

9,423 

46 

701 

43 

902 

46 

686 

46 

239 

22 

739 

57 

4,239 

58 

368 

57 

459 

56 

323 

57 

177 

49 

p — 

944 

38 

31,601 

26 

870 

38 

2,371 

29 

2,291 

27 

243 

21 

667 

45 

17,080 

36 

655 

45 

1,364 

41 

1,241 

36 

251 

16 

j 

ijton  _ 

2,882 

15 

58,539 

16 

2,734 

15 

5,758 

17 

4,554 

18 

217 

31 

| 

562 

52 

9,410 

47 

535 

52 

740 

51 

671 

48 

225 

28 

■J 

reland  __ 

4,456 

9 

75,093 

12 

4,115 

9 

7,735 

12 

6,190 

13 

194 

42 

' 

Jlg  

321 

59 

4,886 

56 

995 

60 

410 

57 

341 

56 

234 

23 

2,819 

16 

65 , 564 

15 

2,657 

16 

6,634 

14 

5, 90S 

14 

267 

11 

ice  _ 

41,149 

134,772 

41,048 

38,619 

33,875 

259 

v,j 

Eli]  __ 

129,719 

2,490,910 

117,333 

317,869 

279,545 

olesale  

10,452 

2,741,012 

7,240 

82,049 

132,372 

htal 

181,320 

$5,366,694 

165,621 

438,537 

$445,792 

If  trade  data,  1935. 
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jjunty 


Stores 

and 

Service  Rank 
Shops 


Sales: 

Wholesale,  Active 

Retail  Rank  Pro- 

_ a . prietors 

Service 
Thousands 


TABLE  VIII— MANUFACTURING 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

County 

Estab- 

lish- 

ments, 

1937 

Rank  Total  Rank 

Employees, 

1937 

Wages 

and 

Salaries, 

1937 

Rank 

Adams  

Allegheny  

109 

1,956 

34 

2 

5,623 

204,489 

41 

2 

$3,661,300 

337,470,200 

49 

2 

Armstrong  ..  

9S 

38 

9,976 

29 

12,147,700 

30 

Beaver  _ 

Bedford  _.  — ... 

188 

54 

23 

49 

33,464 

1,146 

14 

56 

61,289,700 

1,056,200 

6 

56 

Berks  ...  ..  . 

594 

3 

54,353 

4 

61,267,900 

7 

Blair  . . 

158 

25 

18,987 

20 

26,829,800 

21 

Bradford ..  

57 

52 

3,871 

48 

4,799,200 

46 

Bucks  _ „ 

214 

19 

11,704 

28 

12,889,100 

29 

Butler  _ - _ 

119 

30 

8,712 

33 

12,912,900 

28 

Cambria  . ..  .. 

236 

16 

41,245 

7 

54,996,200 

10 

Cameron  . _ 

9 

65 

1,776 

53 

1,882,800 

53 

Carbon  .. 

90 

41 

12,559 

26 

14,849,100 

25 

Centre  . . . — ... 

76 

43 

3,870 

49 

4,189,900 

47 

Chester  ..  . . . 

198 

20 

14,164 

25 

17,879,000 

24 

Clarion  .. 

55 

48 

2,707 

51 

3,152,200 

50 

Clearfield  .... 

130 

28 

9,727 

30 

9,249,700 

35 

Clinton  .. 

To 

44 

4,791 

44 

5,298,000 

Columbia  

122 

29 

8,110 

36 

7,792,800 

39 

Crawford 

103 

36 

8,484 

34 

11,061,300 

31 

Cumberland  _ . 

154 

26 

8,007 

38 

8,524,500 

38 

Dauphin  

366 

11 

24,264 

19 

29,992,200 

18 

Delaware  ..  ...  . 

250 

15 

338,138 

9 

61,423,100 

Elk  

62 

46 

5,694 

40 

7,392,100 

40 

Erie  

382 

9 

29,531 

16 

43,327,000 

12 

Fayette  ...  

171 

24 

26,759 

18 

35,387,800 

15 

Forest  

_ _ 11 

63 

376 

65 

456,200 

62 

Franklin  ..  . 

140 

27 

8,361 

35 

9,071,000 

36 

Fulton  _ . .. 

10 

64 

272 

66 

281,000 

65 

Greene  — — . 

31 

58 

4,220 

46 

6,162,500 

42 

Huntingdon  _ 

59 

47 

4,134 

47 

4,115,700 

48 

Indiana  . 

....  ...  102 

37 

9,344 

31 

11,037,300 

32 

Jefferson  

. __  85 

42 

5,002 

43 

5,515,800 

44 

Juniata  ... 

32 

57 

698 

61 

384,900 

64 

Lackawanna  

409 

8 

36,610 

12 

40,133,000 

13 

Lancaster  ....... 

591 

4 

34,858 

13 

34,932,100 

16 

Lawrence  .....  . 

113 

32 

16,057 

23 

26,795,300 

22 

Lebanon  _ 

230 

17 

14,514 

24 

14.812,800 

26 

Lehigh  . — 

368 

10 

28,654 

17 

28,302,400 

19 

Luzerne  

490 

7 

68,848 

3 

79,109,100 

3 

Lycoming  

195 

22 

12,501 

27 

13,070,100 

27 

McKean . — 

106 

35 

5,274 

42 

6,517.700 

41 

Mercer  — 

118 

31 

16,549 

22 

28,183,400 

20 

Mifflin  . 

63 

45 

8,023 

37 

10,058,200 

33 

Monroe  ..  

52 

50 

1,814 

52 

2,241,300 

52 

Montgomery  — 

518 

6 

43,800 

6 

55,587,700 

8 

Montour  

28 

60 

1,348 

54 

1,060,900 

55 

Northampton  ..  ..  . .. 

335 

13 

38,899 

8 

50,915,300 

u 

Northumberland  

216 

18 

17,536 

21 

18,079,200 

23 

Perry  ..  

52 

51 

646 

62 

445,100 

63 

Philadelphia  . 

5,537 

1 

292,691 

1 

395,839,400 

1 

Pike  ..  . 

9 

66 

219 

67 

166,000 

67 

Potter  ....  . _ 

30 

59 

1,052 

58 

921,500 

58 

Schuylkill  . .... 

343 

12 

31,578 

15 

34,454,400 

17 

Snyder  . ... 

50 

53 

938 

60 

556 , 100 

61 

Somerset  . . 

in 

33 

8,792 

32 

8,850,200 

37 

Sullivan  .... 

7 

67 

462 

64 

258,700 

66 

Susquehanna  . . 

26 

61 

989 

59 

1,099,700 

54 

Tioga  ... 

42 

56 

2,717 

50 

2,962,800 

51 

Union  . 

44 

65 

1,165 

55 

951,800 

57 

Venango  . 

91 

40 

6,327 

39 

9,398,900 

34 

Warren 

97 

39 

4,271 

45 

5,694,600 

43 

Washington  . 

197 

21 

38,129 

10 

55,331,400 

9 

Wayne  — .. 

47 

54 

1,057 

57 

805,800 

69 

Westmoreland  _ _ .. 

333 

14 

50,119 

5 

74,960,200 

4 

Wvoming  . . .. 

21 

62 

479 

63 

570,800 

60 

York  

587 

5 

36,708 

11 

35,834,800 

14 

State  

...  17,947 

1,448,184 

$1,926,647,600 
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TABLE  VIII— MANUFACTURING  (Continued) 


County 

(4) 

Capital 

Invested, 

1937 

Rank 

(5) 

Value  of 
Industrial 
Product,  1937 

Rank 

(6) 

Mean 

Annua] 

Wages 

of 

Employed 

Workers, 

1937 

Rank 

(7) 

Per 

Cent 

Males 

to 

Total 
Em- 
ploy- 
ees, 1937 

Rank 

Adams  - ---  

$6,848,000 

49 

$14,579,200 

45 

$651.12 

64 

56.50 

59 

Allegheny 

959,662,100 

1 

1,569,734,300 

1 

1,650.30 

4 

88.49 

18 

Armstrong  — 

34,443,600 

26 

39,931,000 

30 

1,217.69 

28 

83.52 

26 

Beaver 

193,959,580 

4 

280 , 786 , 600 

3 

1,831.51 

1 

94.67 

5 

Bedford  - - 

5,319,300 

50 

2,312,500 

60 

921.64 

57 

88.51 

17 

Berks  -- 

101,345,100 

12 

164,786,000 

9 

1,127.22 

36 

65.55 

50 

Blair  

50,829,000 

19 

77,008,200 

21 

1,413.06 

12 

89.34 

15 

Bradford  — 

10,778,600 

45 

16,893,600 

44 

1,239.78 

23 

77.31 

33 

Bucks  . - - 

29,289,300 

31 

46,479,800 

28 

1,101.25 

40 

63.61 

54 

Butler  — ----- 

39,467,000 

23 

54,331,300 

24 

1,482.20 

8 

92.96 

10 

Cambria  -. 

140,297,200 

7 

123,300,900 

15 

1,333.40 

14 

90. 5S 

11 

Cameron  - 

1,925,600 

Ol 

5,338,300 

53 

1,060.13 

46 

38.53 

67 

Carbon 

1S,OS7,300 

39 

33,681,500 

32 

1,182.35 

31 

71.30 

42 

Centre — -- 

9,656,400 

47 

11,815,400 

48 

1,082.66 

45 

87.45 

21 

Chester  

31,172,600 

30 

63,985,700 

23 

1,262.28 

21 

76.73 

25 

Clarion 

4,728,200 

52 

8,538,000 

51 

1,164.46 

34 

94.04 

6 

Clearfield 

19,824,600 

35 

21,832,700 

41 

950.93 

56 

84.15 

25 

Clinton  

17,344,800 

41 

22,426,800 

40 

1,105.82 

38 

84.88 

24 

Columbia  

16,441,300 

42 

30,031,300 

33 

960.89 

DO 

67.31 

4S 

Crawford  --  

33,730,900 

27 

38,209,600 

31 

1,303.78 

18 

75.85 

36 

Cumberland  

11,747,300 

45 

26,166,500 

37 

1,164.63 

33 

68.96 

46 

Dauphin 

56,523,200 

17 

120,810,600 

16 

1,236.07 

24 

74.31 

37 

Delaware  --  

169,551,600 

5 

277,540,500 

4 

1,610.55 

5 

85.72 

22 

Elk  

19,701,600 

36 

26,965,600 

34 

1,298.22 

19 

89.70 

13 

Erie  

66,394,700 

15 

146,237,100 

11 

1,467.17 

9 

85.10 

23 

Payette  . 

49,765,500 

21 

70,001,800 

22 

1,322.46 

16 

80.38 

27 

Forest 

1,250,600 

60 

3,054,600 

57 

1,213.30 

29 

98.94 

1 

Franklin  

14,610,200 

43 

25,759,600 

38 

1,084.91 

44 

63.08 

56 

Fulton  -- 

430,100 

66 

406,700 

66 

1,033.08 

48 

96.42 

3 

Greene 

32,536,500 

23 

9,867,700 

49 

1,460.30 

10 

95.98 

4 

Huntingdon 

6,968,000 

48 

9,323,600 

50 

995.57 

52 

74.10 

3S 

Indiana  ..  - 

32,236,000 

29 

17,513,500 

43 

1,181.22 

32 

87.83 

20 

Jefferson  --  - 

12,907,400 

44 

12,301,100 

47 

1,102.55 

39 

79.21 

31 

Juniata  

696,600 

64 

1,339,000 

63 

551.43 

67 

46.99 

64 

Lackawanna  

113,710,600 

10 

90,451,700 

18 

1,096.23 

41 

53.82 

61 

Lancaster 

59,143,500 

16 

131,980,600 

13 

1,002.12 

51 

63. IS 

oo 

Lawrence 

39,117,600 

24 

82,168,000 

19 

1,668.76 

3 

90.43 

12 

Lebanon 

35,598,700 

25 

47,758,800 

26 

1,220.58 

27 

64.38 

53 

Lehigh  

50,294,200 

20 

105,875,200 

17 

987.72 

53 

64.  S7 

52 

Luzerne  - 

198,247,000 

3 

173,401,700 

8 

1,149.04 

33 

48.43 

63 

Lycoming  _ -- 

28,430,200 

32 

46,640,700 

27 

1,045.52 

47 

70.96 

43 

McKean _ 

18,619,800 

38 

26,943,300 

35 

1,235.82 

25 

79.33 

30 

Mercer 

55,193,700 

18 

156,343,000 

10 

1,703.02 

2 

93.64 

7 

Mifflin 

26,428,800 

34 

24,245,300 

39 

1,253.67 

22 

73.87 

40 

Monroe  „ — 

3,561,300 

53 

6,465,400 

52 

1,235.56 

26 

78.17 

32 

Montgomery  

110,627,200 

11 

192,983,500 

6 

1,269.13 

20 

71.87 

41 

Montour  

2,191,400 

56 

2,563,200 

59 

787.01 

60 

80.19 

29 

Northampton  - 

117,850,300 

9 

136,750,800 

12 

1,308.91 

17 

74.03 

39 

Northumberland  

48,164,600 

22 

46,0S4,10O 

29 

1,030.97 

49 

54.07 

60 

Perry . 

859,700 

63 

1,271,800 

64 

689.01 

63 

61.76 

57 

Philadelphia  

739,555,400 

2 

1,521,529,400 

2 

1,352.41 

13 

67.48 

49 

Pike  

205,600 

67 

370,800 

67 

757.99 

62 

68.94 

47 

Potter  — . 

3,073,900 

54 

3,954,900 

55 

875.95 

58 

80.22 

28 

Schuylkill  

77,259,800 

13 

79,038,000 

20 

1,091.08 

42 

39.18 

66 

Snyder  

1,121,500 

62 

1,633,800 

62 

592.86 

65 

49.36 

62 

Somerset  

19,406,600 

37 

14,106,700 

46 

1,006.61 

50 

69.98 

45 

Sullivan  

637,100 

65 

767,200 

65 

559 . 96 

66 

60.00 

58 

Susquehanna  

2,465,900 

55 

2,188,600 

61 

1,111.93 

37 

76.79 

34 

Tioga  

4,998,500 

51 

19,514,200 

42 

1,090.46 

43 

88.21 

19 

Union  . 

1,477,400 

59 

4,074,800 

54 

816.99 

59 

70.30 

44 

Venango  

28,345,600 

33 

4S, 293, 400 

25 

1,485.52 

7 

93.60 

8 

Warren  

18,000,200 

40 

26,575,900 

36 

1,333.31 

15 

93.40 

9 

Washington  

156,578,200 

6 

184,052,900 

7 

1,451.16 

ii 

89.00 

16 

Wayne  

1,656,500 

58 

2,658,300 

58 

762.35 

61 

46.46 

65 

Westmoreland  

127,756,900 

8 

200,198,200 

5 

1,495.64 

6 

89.45 

14 

Wyoming  

1,194,500 

61 

3,912,200 

56 

1,191.64 

30 

96.66 

2 

York  

67,173,600 

14 

125,982,700 

14 

976.21 

54 

65.33 

51 

Rtatp  _ $4,359,415,500 

$6,883,979,900 

$1,330.39 

75.11 
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Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Planning  Commissioners 
Fourteenth  Annual 
Conference 

Held  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 

June  5-6,  1939. 

The  more  rapid  tempo  of  discussion 
evident  in  the  recent  deliberations  of 
the  Fourteenth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Plan- 
ning Commissioners  confirms  the  feel- 
ing that  public  planning  is  upon  the 
threshold  of  a new  and  richer  period 
of  service.  So  long  as  planning  re- 
mained largely  in  the  realm  of  mere 
good  will  and  civic  virtuousness,  little 
occasion  for  debate  or  dispute  arose. 
But  once  planning  is  taken  seriously 
and  is  recognized  as  the  indispensable 
first  step  in  community  development 
and  management,  it  may  be  expected 
that  lively  differences  of  opinion  will 
emerge. 

Planning  officials  of  Pennsylvania 
are  being  reanimated  by  the  urgency 
of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
arising  out  of  current  conditions  of 
flux  and  crises.  Mr.  John  H.  Mc- 
Clelland, a member  of  the  Bradford 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, a pioneering  body  under  the 
State-wide  enabling  legislation  of  1937, 
made  evident  this  awareness  of  the 
reality  of  community  problems  calling 
for  planned  correction  and  protection 
in  his  resume  of  the  observations  of 
their  recently  created  agency.  Not  only 
was  there  this  awareness,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Clelland expressed  unmistakably  the 
need  for  knowing  the  origins  of  these 
problems,  their  trends  and  destina- 
tions. He  traced  the  evolving  economy 
and  social  structure  of  their  county 
from  the  early  days  of  an  active  tan- 
ning industry  and  general  agriculture 
through  an  intermediate  period  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  build- 
ing up  dairy  farming  as  a chief  indus- 
try to  the  present  emerging  stage  in 
which  these  expanding  dairy  areas  are 
beginning,  on  a large  scale,  to  ship 
whole  milk  to  metropolitan  markets. 


Complicating  this  evolving  sequence 
are,  he  pointed  out,  pressing  problems 
of  submarginal  lands,  rural  tax  delin- 
quency and  declining  population  growth 
rates.  These  items,  viewed  as  they 
are  by  the  Bradford  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  against  the 
larger  background  of  the  State  and 
regional  economies  being  constructed 
by  the  State  Planning  Board,  are  seen 
to  demand  solution  before  reasonable 
prosperity  and  security  can  be  assured 
to  the  people  of  their  communities. 

How  dependent  any  such  solution 
must  be  upon  a wise  and  well-informed 
“Co-ordination  of  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing for  Cities,  Boroughs,  Townships 
and  Counties”  was  pointed  out  in  the 
paper  of  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Planning  Board.  In 
this  paper  were  cited  the  happy  experi- 
ence of  the  various  community  units  in 
the  Harrisburg  metropolitan  area  in 
promoting  a joint  program  skillfully 
administered  by  its  Resident  Planner, 
Mr.  Malcolm  Dill. 

At  the  dinner  meeting,  Flavel  Shurt- 
leff,  Counsel  to  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  spoke  on 
“Roadside  Protection,”  supplemented 
with  a showing  of  illustrative  slides  by 
George  R.  Copeland,  of  the  State 
Planning  Board.  Mr.  Shurtleff  at- 
tributed the  slow  progress  in  legisla- 
tion, despite  the  number  of  bills  sub- 
mitted in  various  states,  to  the  “lack 
of  sufficient  public  interest.”  Encour- 
aging exceptions  to  this  indictment  are 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  which 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  by 
Garden  Clubs,  Roadside  Protection 
Associations  and  Women’s  Clubs  to- 
ward the  abatement  of  offensive  bill- 
boards and  other  obstructions  making 
for  hazardous  traffic  on  our  highways. 

In  the  second  day’s  sessions,  largely 
concerned  with  parking  and  highway 
transportation  problems,  Mr.  William 
S.  Canning,  Engineering  Director, 
Keystone  Automobile  Club,  speaking 
on  “Off-street  Parking  and  Related 
Factors,”  made  two  noteworthy  con- 
tributions: (1)  the  distinction  between 
a “belt-line  highway”  as  a circumfer- 
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ential  route  connecting  various  con- 
verging highways  and  a “by-pass” 
which  is  a route  designed  to  carry 
traffic  around  a given  community,  and 
(2)  the  arresting  fact  that  for  large 
cities  by-passes  give  very  little  relief — 
as  little  as  eighteen  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  Philadelphia — although  a very 
great  deal  for  small  communities,  such 
as  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  which, 
lying  between  two  metropolitan  areas, 
is  able  to  divert  ninety  per  cent  of  its 
through  traffic.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  hazards  of  encroachment  of  busi- 
ness structures  seeking  to  capitalize 
proximity  to  parking  area  facilities 
upon  these  same  increasingly  inade- 
quate and  indispensable  transportation 
service  areas. 

A breakfast  round-table  led  by  Rus- 
sell Van  Nest  Black  canvassed  the 
nature  and  solution  of  zoning  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Black  cautioned  against 
“interim  zoning”  not  alone  upon 
grounds  of  legality,  but  even  more 
upon  its  vicious  effect  in  providing 
dubious  makeshifts  instead  of  courage- 
ously facing  the  problems  of  land  use 
and  community  development  involved. 

National  Conference 
on  Planning 

Held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

May  15-17,  1939. 

This  year’s  National  Conference  on 
Planning,  held  in  historic  Boston, 
boasted  an  attendance  of  451,  of  which 
250  came  from  New  England.  Wil- 
liam Stanley  Parker  summed  up  the 
unique  quality  of  this  year’s  conference 
in  the  following  trenchant  question : 
“How  far  is  it  appropriate  for  a Na- 
tional Conference  to  wander  from  the 
field  of  physical  planning  and  trespass 
on  the  domain  of  economics?  Would  it 
be  really  a case  of  trespass?  Is  there  a 
definite  boundary  line  between  the  two 
fields?  Can  one  undertake  a program 
of  physical  planning  and  disregard  its 
economic  implications?”  While  all 
major  areas  of  discussion  were  applied 
to  the  various  basic  considerations  un- 
derlying all  aspects  of  public  planning, 


the  trend  of  the  program  and  of  the 
discussions  from  the  floor  reflected 
definitely  the  increasingly  economic 
complexion  of  all  planning  problems. 

What  was  even  more  significant  was 
the  recognition  accorded  the  place  of 
planning  within  private  business  as  af- 
fecting the  general  well-being  and  flow 
of  wealth  out  of  which  public  planning 
must  implement  its  programs.  The 
importance  of  the  role  of  industry  as 
central  to  any  solution  of  current 
crises,  recognized  as  fundamentally 
economic  in  origins  and  consequences, 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  high  caliber 
of  the  representative  speakers  assigned 
such  subjects  as  “Industrial  Migra- 
tion,” “National  Income,”  “Trans- 
portation as  an  Element  in  Rehabilita- 
tion,” “Obstacles  to  Planning  Existing 
in  Industry,”  “Banking,”  “Public  In- 
vestment” and  “Private  Industry’s 
Part”  in  planning  for  rehabilitation 
and  stabilization  : — Prentiss  Comley, 
Assistant  to  Chairman,  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce ; Henry  S.  Dennison,  mem- 
ber of  Advisory  Committee,  National 
Resources  Committee ; Henry  I.  Har- 
riman,  former  President  of  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce ; Frederick  H. 
Allen,  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New 
York.  There  were  also  eminent  econ- 
omists like  John  D.  Black  of  Harvard ; 
George  S.  Wehrwein  of  Wisconsin; 
George  Soule;  Ralph  Watkins  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor ; Robert 
Nathan  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce;  William  Trufant  Foster 
of  the  Poliak  Foundation ; sociologists 
like  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  of  Harvard ; 
Edwin  S.  Burdell  of  Cooper  Union. 
Added  to  these  were  the  planning  spe- 
cialists, many  of  them  outstanding 
pioneers  in  the  movement : — Alfred 
Bettman,  Walter  Blucher,  Russell  Van 
Nest  Black,  Harlean  James,  Elisabeth 
M.  Herlihy,  Edward  Bassett,  E. 
Johnston  Coil,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim, 
Tracy  Augur,  Morton  L.  Wallerstein, 
George  F.  Yantis  and  Ben  Kizer, 
newly  elected  President  of  the  Society. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  was  represented  by  its  Execu- 
tive Director,  F.  A.  Pitkin. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Baltimore,  Md. — Creation  of  a de- 
partment of  city  planning  for  Balti- 
more has  been  approved  by  popular 
vote.  As  a result,  the  city  charter  will 
be  amended  to  accommodate  this  spe- 
cialized function  of  community  plan- 
ning. 

Gilberton  Borough,  Pa. — Has  de- 
veloped, with  W.P.A.  funds,  an  inter- 
esting public  housing  project  for  pro- 
viding rent-free  shelter  to  families  dis- 
placed by  subsidence  of  mines. 

Hershey,  Pa. — Covering  ten  acres 
and  seating  15,360  people,  the  Hershey 
stadium,  under  construction  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  formally  opened 
this  summer.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
a major  outdoor  sports  center  for 
Pennsylvania  and  supplements  a com- 
prehensive recreational  plant  already 
providing  golf  courses,  baseball  dia- 
mond, football  practice  field  and  indoor 
sports  arena.  An  interesting  item  is 
that  twenty-two  acres  are  provided  for 
parking  spectators’  cars. 

Lancaster. — Enlargement  of  Cones- 
toga Creek  dam,  doubling  present 
storage  capacity  of  municipal  water 
supply  system,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$314,000. 

Lancaster. — Those  who  may  have 
thought  all  talk  of  a Pennsylvania 
dust-bowl  fanciful,  if  not  fantastic, 
might  have  been  given  pause  at  sight 
of  Lancaster  County  farmers  mowing 
their  drought-withered  wheat  to  sal- 
vage as  forage. 

Washington  County,  Pa. — Fifty 
farmers  from  Washington,  Butler  and 
Beaver  Counties  made  an  all-day  tour 
in  early  June  to  observe  erosion  con- 
trol in  the  Washington  County  hills. 
In  addition  to  the  latest  developments 
of  erosion  control  farming  demon- 
strated at  the  Morganza  training 
school  farm,  there  were  samples  of 
excellent  “contour  farming”  and  “strip 
farming”  carried  on  in  the  county  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Chief  ex- 
amples were  a “chocolate-drop”  hill 
tilled  to  the  top  on  the  Grant  Boyle 
farm  and  the  Pepper  farm  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.— Harrisburg  ranks 
fourth  among  the  industrial  areas  of 
the  State  in  new  manufacturing  con- 
struction begun  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year.  This  is 
only  one  section  of  a state  total  in- 
volving, according  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Richard  P'.  Brown,  an  in- 
vestment of  $32,665,000.  Expenditures 
by  industrial  areas  range  from  $90,000 
for  the  York  area  to  $11,828,000  for 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  Other  areas  show 
the  following  expenditures  for  new 
factory  construction : Philadelphia- 
Chester  Area,  $9,930,000;  Allentown- 
Bethlehem  Area,  $4,830,000;  Oil  City, 
$1,150,000;  Reading,  $710,000;  Lan- 
caster, $570,000 ; Williamsport-Jersey 
Shore  Area,  $470,000;  Wilkes-Barre, 
$387,000;  Scranton,  $385,000;  Em- 
porium, $300,000 ; Erie,  $277,000 ; 
Hazelton,  $196,000;  Johnstown,  $152,- 
500;  and  Waynesboro,  $150,000. 

Calendar 

August  13-19 

National  Institute  for  Commercial 
and  Trade  Organization  Execu- 
tives. (Northwestern  University), 
Evanston,  111.  C.  R.  Miles,  Secre- 
tary, 832  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

August  30-September  2 

American  Country  Life  Confer- 
ence, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers 
College,  State  College,  Pa.  “What’s 
Ahead  for  Rural  America.” 

August  30-September  2 

Silver  Bay  Industrial  Conference, 
Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Silver  Bay  Industrial 
Conference  Committee,  347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
“Better  Industrial  Relations 
Through  Better  Understanding.” 

September  18-21 

American  Institute  of  Park  Ex- 
ecutives, Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Will  O.  Doo- 
little, Box  422,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

October  9-13 

Twenty-fourth  National  Recrea- 
tion Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chairman,  John  H.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent, National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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“CITY  PLANNING,  WHY  AND 
HOW”  — Harold  Mac  Lean  Lewis. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York 
and  Toronto.  1939.  257  pp. 

This  timely  treatise  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  being  just  what  it  avowedly 
sets  out  to  be : “Neither  a technical 
treatise  nor  a textbook.”  It  is  a pres- 
entation in  plain  and  simple  style  of 
not  only  the  content  of  city  planning; 
but,  even  more,  of  those  homely  truths 
and  truisms  which  are  too  often 
slighted  or  overlooked  by  the  ambi- 
tious and  often  more  or  less  militant 
expert.  Part  II,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  “How?”  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  the  two  major  divi- 
sions of  the  text.  The  arguments  in 
behalf  of  city  planning  are  by  now 
fairly  well  known  to  even  the  man 
on  the  street.  Publicity  for  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  with  its  emphasis 
upon  “Democracity”  and  the  “City  of 
Tomorrow,”  have  gone  far  toward  ex- 
tending the  currency  of  ideas  and  ter- 
minology dealing  with  city  planning. 
Part  I,  therefore,  is  most  useful  as  a 
well-condensed  summarization  in  terms 
readily  understood  and  appreciable  by 
the  layman.  Chapters  XI  and  XXII 
are  among  the  best  parts  of  the  book. 
The  former  describes  the  preliminaries 
that  must  precede  the  creation  of  a 
planning  agency,  whereas  the  latter 
seeks  to  dramatize  the  typical  activities 
of  such  planning  agency  once  it  be- 
comes a going  concern.  The  author’s 
recognition  of  the  role  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  collection  of  data  and 
in  the  effective  spreading  back  into  the 
homes  of  the  citizens  of  interpretations 
drawn  from  such  data  is  especially 
worthy  of  note.  In  all  of  this  the 
author’s  wholesome  purpose  is  to  di- 
vest public  planning  of  that  colorful 
but  obscuring  and  too  often  distorting 
haze  with  which  the  public  and  some 
of  its  over-zealous  exponents  have  sur- 
rounded it.  The  book  is  well  supplied 
with  good  illustrative  material,  maps, 
charts  and  diagrams  equally  useful  to 
the  student  and  the  practitioner  of 
public  planning,  particularly  in  regard 
to  its  application  in  local  communities. 


“THE  CHANGING  COM- 
MUNITY”— Carle  C.  Zimmerman. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  and 
London.  1938.  661  pp. 

“One  may  think  of  a community  as 
a municipal  corporation,  a parish,  or 
a retail  center,”  points  out  the  author. 
"It  is  also  one  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  social  organization  which 
mediate  between  the  individual  or  the 
family  and  the  world  outside.”  But 
further  development  in  the  author’s  en- 
quiry into  the  form,  structure  and 
function  of  communities  discloses  a 
somewhat  dismaying  conflict  of  opin- 
ions. These  differing  definitions  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes : 
(a)  definition  by  structure  and  (b) 
definition  by  function.  The  latter 
school  of  thought  seems  to  have  some- 
what the  better  in  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment, while  the  former  seem  more 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  physical 
facts.  The  decision  it  seems  should 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  definition  most 
useful  to  planning,  i.  e.,  to  the  clarifica- 
tion of  objectives,  the  determination 
of  methodology  and  the  selection  of 
means.  In  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  concepts  of  what  and 
why  communities  really  are,  the 
author  sets  up  a distinction  between 
nominalism,  formalism  and  realism  as 
to  community  definition.  The  first 
two  of  these  classifications  constitute 
major  hindrances  to  the  effecting  of 
that  realism  to  which  all  sound  and 
truly  productive  planning  must  direct 
itself.  Having  stripped  off  the  nomi- 
nalistic and  formalistic  concepts  of  the 
community  as  an  organism,  the  author 
proceeds  to  develop  the  concept  of 
“character”  or  uniqueness  in  this  so- 
cial organism.  In  setting  up  this  con- 
cept of  a character  or  flavor  of  the 
community,  the  author  is  disposed  to 
warn  against  any  form  of  animistic 
concept  of  the  community.  Analogies 
between  the  careers  of  communities 
and  of  human  or  animal  beings  has  its 
obvious  uses,  but  sight  should  not  be 
lost  of  the  fact  that  the  parallelism 
is  only  by  analogy. 
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PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Fortune 

June,  1939 

“The  Department  of  Commerce,” 
p.  53-60.  Editorial  article  on 
Harry  Hopkin’s  regime. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
charged  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  pursuits  by  which  some 
three-quarters  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed get  their  living.  . . . The 
Commerce  task  ...  as  the  law 
plainly  implies,  is  no  less  than  to 
provide  the  nation,  insofar  as  gov- 
ernment efforts  can,  with  the 
requisite  conditions  for  pros- 
perity.” 

Harper’s 

June,  1939 

“Debt  Threatens  Democracy.” 
Roy  Helton,  *p.  1-9. 

Diagnosis  of  the  basic  hazard  of 
democracies  by  analogy  with  hu- 
man growth.  The  thesis:  debt 
that  expands  access  to  wealth  is 
beneficent:  the  reverse  is  malig- 
nant. Productivity  is  treated  as 
a function  of  growth  rate.  The 
conclusion  is  that  democracy  can- 
not absorb  non-productive  debt 
and  has  survived  under  the  exist- 
ing regime  of  public  finance  only 
by  thrusting  debt  obligations  into 
a future  which  heretofore  had  the 
means  to  meet  it.  This  reservoir 
of  wealth,  out  of  which  democra- 
cies of  young  nations  have  been 
sustained,  is  now  seen  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  conditions  typical  of 
a mature  economic  order. 

The  American  City 

June,  1939 

“Be  It  Resolved — By  the  Mayors,” 
p.  5. 

A basic  program  for  community 
development  covering  Federal 
Work  Relief  Program,  Taxation  of 
Municipal  Bonds,  Airports  Labor, 
Housing,  Federal  Aid,  Competition 
for  Conventions,  Trucks  on  City 
Streets. 

Architectural  Record 

May,  1939 

“Landscape  Design  in  the  Urban 
Environment,”  pp.  70-77.  Gar- 
ret Ekbo,  Daniel  N.  Kiley  and 
James  C.  Rose. 

A first  instalment  in  answer  to  the 
question:  “How  can  man  most 
constructively  use  his  free  time? 
What  physical  accommodations 
are  essential  to  his  recreation? 
Who  shall  design  them?”  The 
series  is  designed  to  cover  “urban, 
rural  and  primeval”  communities. 
“Aside  from  their  sheer  inade- 
quacy— no  American  city  boasts 
even  minimum  standards  of  one 
acre  open  space  for  each  100  popu- 
lation— these  systems  have  many 
qualitative  shortcomings.” 

* Member  of  Pennsylvania  State 

Planning  Board  Staff. 
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End  of  Topsy 


C Topsy  was  not  a wicked  child;  merely  wayward 
and  irresponsible. 

C Topsy  had  “just  growed!” 

C She  lacked  direction — both  as  to  unified  objec- 
tives to  provide  a central  directive  purpose  of  life 
or,  in  the  absence  of  such  organized  purpose,  the 
forward-looking  guidance  from  outside  directive  in- 
telligence. 

C Once  supplied  with  “end  values”  as  a frame  of 
reference,  Topsy  became  a rational  and  well-be- 
haved member  of  her  community. 

C Communities,  by  scores,  are  like  Topsy. 

C They,  too,  “just  growed,”  relying  upon  mere 
random  expansion  for  the  orderly  and  continued 
benefits  which  only  well-informed  foresight  and 
well-coordinated  community  planning  and  self-con- 
trol can  assure. 

C The  distress  of  our  people  all  too  clearly  shows 
that  the  happy  days  of  almost  inescapable  pros- 
perity, in  which  we  reveled  from  our  early  Pioneer 
days,  are  done. 

C Unhappily  in  this  crisis  everybody’s  business 
seems  to  be  nobody’s  business. 

C Private  business  has  added  to  the  famjliar  triad 
of  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches  of  ad- 
ministration a fourth  function — the  directive. 

C Practical  experience  of  private  business  enter- 
prise has  shown  the  need  of  boards  of  directors 
whose  function  it  is  to  set  corporate  policy,  promote 
unity  of  action  and  give  definitive  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  objectives  designed  to  give  direction  to 
operation  and  development. 

C Mere  blind  growth  is  seen  in  public  affairs  as 
well  to  be  no  longer  enough. 

C Communities  no  longer  can  count  upon  the 
benefits  of  natural  increment. 

C Communities  no  longer  can  count  even  upon 
planning  merely  to  take  care  of  the  consequences 
of  natural  growth. 

C Communities  must  prepare  to  plan  for  growth 
itself — even,  in  some  instances,  for  the  possibility 
of  completed  growth. 
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C The  analogies  between  public  and  private  business  are  becoming  more 
than  merely  convenient  devices  of  illustration.  They  are  rapidly  becoming 
urgent  realities  which  the  public  administration  of  any  community  must 
be  prepared  to  incorporate  in  its  management  if  it  is  to  survive  and  be 
prosperous. 


To  plan  for  an  entire  nation, 
for  a great  city,  or  for  an  indi- 
vidual  State  seems  relatively  easy 
to  understand,  easy  to  justify,  even 
easy  to  prescribe  for.  But  to  do 
so  for  one's  own  small  neighbor' 
hood  taxes  all  of  one’s  powers  of 
imagination  and  ingenuity.  If  you 
doubt  this,  merely  try  to  explain 
to  kindly  Aunt  Mary  or  good- 
natured  Uncle  Jim  what  public 
planning  is  and  seeks  to  do.  If 
they  have  asked  you,  moved  by 
friendly  avuncular  interest  or  out 
of  bantering  playfulness,  or  per' 
haps  even  from  a passing  curb 
osity,  they  will  listen  politely  to 
your  labored  presentation  as  you 
seek  to  put  over  your  sales  talk 
and  then  brightly  remark  that 
Cousin  Elmer  is  working  on  a 
government  job,  too. 

Well,  that’s  that! — but  is  it? 

Something  must  be  amiss  about 
a field  of  so  vital  importance  to 
our  happiness  if  not,  indeed,  to 
our  very  survival,  if  its  merits 
cannot  be  immediately  and  ipso 
facto  manifest  to  the  dullest  wit. 
Argument  avails  little,  for  general 
agreement  prevails  everywhere  as 


to  the  value  and  need  for  plan- 
ning;  but  planning  what? — and 
why? — and  for  whom? 

These  are  the  challenges  that 
give  us  pause. 

The  answer  lies  in  a single  cir- 
cumstance  marking  American  cub 
ture:  we  are  primarily  and  pre' 
dominantly  individualists.  What, 
we  ask,  will  this  “planning”  do  for 
me,  John  Doe?  How  can  the  uni' 
verse  be  made  to  revolve  produc' 
tively  about  my  individual  well' 
being? 

Certainly  with  over  a hundred 
million  sets  of  human  values 
abroad  in  the  land  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  large  common  de' 
nominators. 

To  a group  of  trained  sociolo- 
gists,  or  economists,  or  architects, 
or  educators  planning  presents  it' 
self  as  a social  and  economic  ini' 
perative.  But  these  men  and 
women  have  acquired  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  social  order;  they  can 
see  in  the  overall  picture  the 
havoc  and  waste  of  maladjust- 
ments and  deficient  coordinations. 
They  have  prescriptions,  too; 
some  very  good,  some  very  bad, 
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but  all  predicated  upon  systematic 
diagnoses. 

Compare  with  these  the  aver' 
age  man-on-the-street  whose  opin' 
ion  numerically  dominates  demo- 
cratic  procedure.  Does  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candle' 
stick-maker  share  in  any  large 
part  this  comprehensive  vision? 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

To  the  average  citizen  and  tax' 
payer  (if  he  is  not  instead  a de' 
linquent  taxpayer!)  the  workings 
of  government  constitute  a pro- 
found  mystery,  and  — paradox' 
ically  enough — the  closer  to  him 
government  lies,  the  more  obscure 
do  its  functions  appear  to  him  to 
be.  For  much  of  our  education 
seems  designed  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding  of  those  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  which  it  is  least  prob' 
able  we  shall  ever  visit:  how  Es' 
quimos  do  or  do  not  build  their 
igloos,  how  did  or  did  not  Chinese 
invent  chop-suey,  and  how  the 
tribes  of  darkest  Africa  beat  the 
tom-tom  and  why.  All  interest- 
ing, if  true,  but  hardly  productive 
of  the  goods  we  seem  so  sorely  in 
need  of.  These  and  a million 
other  obscure  items  of  curious 
knowledge  which,  if  laid  edge- 
wise, might  provide  an  ample 
path  to  the  moon  and  half-way 
back — these  engage  our  ardent 
attention  and  stir  our  erratic  en- 
thusiasms. 

It  is  pretty  much  a matter  of 


revamping  our  whole  educational 
system  to  really  make  good  man- 
agement in  public  administration 
a matter  of  community  concern. 
Unless,  somehow,  this  education 
can  be  provided,  public  planning 
will  have  a precarious  existence. 

To  sell  good  management,  peo- 
ple must  be  brought  to  see  public 
business  as  no  different  from 
private  business  in  matters  of 
managerial  skills  and  economies. 
In  a word,  the  community  must 
be  seen  as  a “ going  concern.” 

While  ancient  and  outmoded 
traditions  do  persist  even  in  pri- 
vate business,  the  discipline  of  its 
profit-seeking  in  a world  increas- 
ingly competitive  cannot  tolerate 
them  to  the  point  of  major  loss. 
But  public  business  has  lacked 
this  hardy  discipline  and  so  has 
become  encrusted  in  traditional 
practices  long  since  rendered 
meaningless  and  costly  to  the 
point  at  which  it  moves — if  at  all 
— only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  tardiness. 

This  stubborn  depression, 
through  which  we  have  been  buf- 
feting our  way  for  almost  a decade 
now,  will  have  at  least  this  benefit 
to  its  credit:  that  it  makes  public 
and  private  wastes  equally  con- 
spicuous and  intolerable. 

When  an  enterprise  is  driven 
with  its  back  to  the  wall,  it  can- 
not continue  indifferent  to  wastes 
and  losses  from  bad  and  ill-in- 
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formed  management.  Its  stock- 
holders  will  not  tolerate  it.  They 
will  kick  out  the  deficient  execu- 
tives or  close  down  the  plant. 
Public  administration  cannot  close 
down  its  plant.  It  must  continue 
to  operate  and,  in  the  long  run, 
within  an  obtainable  income.  It 
cannot  view  with  complacence 
any  forces  or  factors  causing  any 
diminution  of  this  income  or  any 
increase  in  its  costs  of  operation. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  govern- 
ment is  forced  to  plan  its  budgets 
with  critical  attention.  It  is  then 
that  standard  costs  and  standards 
of  performance  must  be  resorted 
to  if  democratic  popular  govern- 
ment— our  American  way  of  life 
— is  to  survive. 

Communities,  here  and  there, 
have  already  begun  to  feel  the 
kick-back  of  over-lavish  use  of 
public  moneys  out  of  state  and 
federal  treasuries.  The  piper, 
they  perceive,  will  have  his  pay. 
Hand-outs  from  central  govern- 
mental agencies  are  seen  to  come, 
in  the  last  analysis,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  home-folks,  and  often 
in  amounts  greater  than  any  bene- 
fits procured  from  “free”  grants. 

Communities  must  face  the 
facts  of  corporate  life.  If  this  life 
is  to  be  normal  and  orderly,  the 
books  must  be  kept  in  balance. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter.  For  today,  as  a price 


for  the  marvelous  industrial  sys- 
tem perfected  by  competitive  tech- 
nology, every  community  finds  it- 
self involved  in  a web  of  forces 
and  relationships,  the  strands  of 
which  may  reach  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  bind  its  destinies 
with  those  of  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  world. 

To  justly  perceive  these  and  ap- 
praise correctly  their  weight,  to 
trace  their  trends,  and  to  shape 
community  plans  for  growth  and 
development  calls  for  the  larger 
comprehensive  view  accessible  to 
more  inclusive  levels  of  planning 
(such  as  of  state,  regional  and 
national  planning  agencies)  no 
less  than  for  the  intensive  analysis 
and  self-appraisal  of  the  com- 
munity from  within  itself. 

Public  Authorities  — federal, 
state  and  municipal  quasi-public 
corporations  - — - have  introduced 
into  public  business  the  well- 
known  and  tested  practices  of  pri- 
vate business  management  — the 
discipline  of  budgetary  control, 
cost  accounting,  job  analysis,  pro- 
curement specifications.  These 
need  to  become  as  much  the 
standard  of  administrative  effec- 
tiveness for  public  business  as  for 
private  business.  In  a word,  these 
constitute  the  irreducible  minima 
of  good  management  if  communi- 
ties are  to  maintain  themselves  as 
going  concerns. 
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ft  People  are  often  said  to  have  died  from  “a  complication  of  diseases" 
when  what  really  happened  was  that  delay  had  permitted  illness  to  wear 
down  vitality  to  the  point  where  resistance  to  all  disease  was  no  longer 
adequate.  So  in  the  body  politic,  temporizing  with  crises  may  lead  to 
conditions  of  prostration  from  which  recuperation  may  be  difficult,  costly 
and  even  impossible.  Communities  at  all  levels  of  planning  need  to  bestir 
themselves  with  vigor  and  dispatch  to  measure,  in  the  present  emergency, 
their  liabilities  and  resources. 


For  all  men  of  good-will,  the 
time  for  coordinated  action  has 
very  definitely  arrived. 

But  coordination  implies  more 
than  mere  good  intention;  it  calls 
for  carefully  considered  plans  of 
action,  for  clearly  defined  objec- 
tives,  for  reliable  appraisals  of  as- 
sets  and  liabilities. 

Above  all,  it  calls  for  decision 
as  to  who  shall  be  coordinated 
and  by  whom. 

It  is  here  that  an  unfortunate 
set  of  alternatives  have  become 
the  vogue  of  current  political  and 
social  discussion:  the  alternative 
between  home-rule  and  concern 
trated  federalism;  between  free' 
dom  of  the  individual  and  dicta' 
torships — right  and  left;  between 
unrestricted  initiative  and  regi' 
mentation. 

How  can  public  planning  be 
both  democratic  and  efficient? — 
it  is  asked  by  those  who  under- 
stand  neither  democracy  nor  plan- 
ning. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
sisted that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,  they  clearly  did  not 


mean  what  is  obviously  absurd; 
they  very  sensibly  meant  free  and 
equal  as  to  certain  specified  in- 
alienable rights — life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends 
they  consciously  and  deliberately 
planned  our  government. 

The  question  now  has  become 
one  of  how  best  to  assure  these 
rights. 

Life  certainly  is  a matter  of  hu- 
man values;  it  must  be  made  and 
kept  worth  living. 

Liberty  ends  where  others’ 
rights  begin;  its  essence  is  a well- 
planned  reciprocity;  mutual  con- 
sideration and  a just  coordination 
and  proportioning  of  resources, 
human  and  material,  for  maxi- 
mum returns. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  calls 
for  appropriate  ways  and  means. 
People  who  are  harrassed  in  their 
daily  affairs  and  uncertain  as  to 
the  future  cannot  be  expected  to 
achieve  happiness. 

These  are  simple  concepts, 
readily  understood  by  the  simplest 
of  us,  yet  sadly  obscured  by  the 
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confusions  into  which  our  very 
prosperity  and  mounting  skills 
have  brought  us. 

Instead  of  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  the  fulfillment  of  our  escape 
from  a world  of  scarcity,  we  find 
ourselves  bewildered  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  problem  of  how  to 
cope  with  our  mounting  capacity 
for  producing  plenty. 

These  are  matters  that  can  be 
dealt  with  neither  on  a purely 
local  nor  on  a purely  state  and 
national  basis. 

Initiative  consistent  with  our 
own  traditions  must  originate  in 
the  local  community,  but  this 
initiative,  if  it  is  not  to  become 
self-destructive,  must  be  coor- 
dinated in  the  larger  picture  vis- 
ible only  to  more  comprehensive 
planning  approaches. 

What  standards  of  living  should 
a community  set  for  itself?  This 
seems  simple  enough:  High 
enough  at  least  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses,  or  as  high  as  the  com- 
munity can  afford  — depending 
upon  which  end  of  public  admin- 
istration we  are  on.  What  the 
community  can  afford,  in  turn,  de- 
pends upon  what  the  community 
as  a going  concern  has  in  the  way 
of  resources  and  handicaps,  assets 
and  liabilities. 

Local  government  has  outlived 
much  of  its  earlier  usefulness  as 
either  the  simple  machinery  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  among 


orderly  and  law-abiding  neighbors 
or  as  the  local  agent  for  transmit- 
ting the  benefits  of  a central  gov- 
ernment to  remote  and  none  too 
accessible  communities.  Rapid 
transport  and  communication  have 
put  an  effective  end  to  the  need 
for  complete  decentralization  as 
an  administrative  necessity. 

At  the  same  time,  industrial 
progress  and  refinements  have  in- 
tensified and  complicated  the 
problems  of  community  function- 
ing to  points  beyond  the  reach 
and  capacity  of  central  govern- 
ment, however  competent  and 
honest,  to  solve.*  Problems  that 
seem  to  call  for  measures  wholly 
local  and  internal  turn  out  to  be 
inseparably  involved  by  unsus- 
pected inter-relationships  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  local  control. 

Clearly  the  need  for  an  intelli- 
gent division  of  function  has 
arisen.  Local  government  in  its 
managerial  aspects  is  compelled  by 
the  necessities  of  the  industrial 
order  by  which  we  live  and  pros- 
per to  operate  in  two  planes:  the 
internal  and  the  external. 

In  this  practical  process,  the 
communities  need  to  canvass  reci- 
procities no  less  than  competi- 
tions. What  can  the  community 
do  best? — is  this  “best”  good 
enough  to  meet  all  competitors? 
— if  not,  what  local  resource  is 

* For  further  development  of  these 
Interrelationships  see  article  follow- 
ing by  Russell  VanNest  Black. 
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best  calculated  to  capture  an  ade- 
quate  market? — remembering  that 
on  this  intimate  local  stage  may  be 
duplicated  all  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  international  trade — reciprocity 
vs.  trade  barriers,  self'sufficiency 
vs.  specialization,  isolation  vs.  for' 
eign  trade. 

Communities,  no  less  than  indi- 
viduals,  are  bound  together  willy- 
nilly  in  an  inescapable  brother- 
hood of  necessity  and  interde- 
pendency. Few  communities  can 
hope  for  a natural  monopoly  of 
sufficient  scope  and  permanence  to 
support  for  long  a self-contained 
economy  of  any  richness  or  va- 
riety. It  is  a question  whether 
any  such  complete  monopoly, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  would  not 
in  the  end  turn  out  to  be  a curse 
to  the  supposedly  fortunate  com- 
munity. 

The  role  of  the  community, 
then,  as  a modern  going  concern, 
calls  for  a range  of  knowledge 
and  of  statistical  data  quite  be- 
yond the  traditional  skills  of  local 
public  administration.  Not  only 
are  data  of  a highly  critical  and 
comprehensive  nature  called  for, 
but  also  the  capacity  to  construct 
out  of  these  data  and  continuous 
inventories  suitable  public  policies 
and  profitable  programs  for  com- 
munity action  and  development. 

Pennsylvania  is  a rich  Common- 
wealth in  a community  of  richly 
endowed  states.  Among  the 


states  endowed  with  great  natural 
wealth,  she  has  preserved  a larger 
share  of  natural  wealth  than  most. 
But  this  is  found  to  be  not 
enough.  The  gravity  of  our  pres- 
ent condition  has  been  recently 
recognized  by  the  creation  of  a 
State  Department  of  Commerce, 
into  which  the  State  Planning 
Board  has  been  transferred  as  a 
research  and  advisory  body. 
Nothing  less  than  the  economic 
rehabilitation  and  stabilization  of 
the  Commonwealth  can  continue 
us  in  our  former  condition  of 
prosperity  and  leadership. 

Whether  or  not  any  bold  and 
simple  formula  for  accomplishing 
these  objectives  can  be  evolved 
through  the  united  efforts  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  the  pool- 
ing of  their  resources  now  going 
forward  in  our  State,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  expansion 
of  planning  effort  and  its  applica- 
tion to  basic  economic  problems 
need  no  arguments  in  their  sup- 
port. 

No  solution  can  be  easy  or  im- 
mediate. 

Can  we  not  call  to  the  aid  of 
every  community  of  Pennsylvania 
the  sincere  cooperation  of  all  men 
of  good  will? 

These  two  lines  of  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  depression  can  be 
gotten  under  way  at  once:  The 
elimination  of  waste  (a)  in  public 

( Continued  on  page  15) 
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PENNA . DEPT.  OF  COMME? 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 

v&mm  wm^  ffisessn  §§2® 

(Pennsylvania,  as  of  date _19 ) 

(1)  IDENTIFICATION ; NAME* _ 

(2)  LOCATION ; ADDRESS! 

(2i)Distance  from  R.R.  freight  stations  (specify  lines) _____ 


(22)Distance  from  main  highways!  (specify  routes) 


(23)Near  what  navigable  waters!  (give  distance) 


(24)Near  what  commercial  airports:  (specify  lines) 


(3)  SITE  DATA 

(3l)Areai ; ( 32)Frontage i _ ; (33)Depthi 

(4)  USE  DATA 

(41)  Originally  built  fors 

(42)  Other  uses  made  of: _____ ___ 


(43) Last  user:  (43l)Name 

(432)  Product 

(433) Reason  for  vacating, 

(44) 0ther  uses  fitted  for:_ 


(5)  ACQUISITION  DATA 

(51) Sale  Items!  (51l)Price_ 

( 512  )Tenas_ _ 

( 513)Mortgage:  ( 513„l)A.mount ° 

( 513.2)Expiration  date  ..,  

( 513. 3) Rat e_ 

(513. 4) Held  by _____ 

(52) Lease  or  Rental:  (52l)Period___ 

(522)  Rate 

( 53) lnsurancej 

(54) Assessed  valuation: _ 

(55) Owner:  (551)Name 

( 552 ) Address 

(56) Agent:  ( 561)Name_ 

( 562)Address  

(57) Data  supplied  by: 

(571)  Address 

(572) Title ” 

( 573)Representing___ : 

(574)  Date 19 

Fig.  II.  FRONT  OF  AVAILABLE  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY  RECORD 
Type  of  questionnaire  designed  by  State  Planning  Board  for  Pennsylvania  Department 
Commerce  accumulation  of  data  for  its  program  for  state-wide  rehabilitation  and  econor 
development.  Copies  of  this  form  may  be  filled  in  for  any  such  property  in  Pennsylva 
and  mailed  to  Mr.  Richard  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commer 
Harrisburg,  Penna.  (Reverse  side  on  opposite  page.) 
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Requirements 
for  Effective 
Community  Planning 

Russell  VanNest  Black* 

C Community  planning  need  expect  no  mystical  formulas  or  magical  short- 
cuts in  creating  and  maintaining  proper  programs  for  community  growth 
and  development.  The  necessary  bases  for  such  planning  as  the  pertinent 
facts  impinging  upon  public  administration  from  within  and  from  without 
the  community  call  for  have  been  here  set  down  plainly  and  briefly. 


When  an  intelligent  man  un- 
dertakes the  building  of  his  house, 
he  first  accumulates  a great  deal 
of  information  about  building  lots 
and  locations  and  does  a great 
deal  of  thinking  about  his  finan- 
cial situation  and  the  probable 
needs  of  his  family.  He  explores 
all  possible  locations  to  determine 
the  one  best  suited  to  his  pur- 
poses; has  a survey  made  to  show 
the  location  of  his  lot  lines,  the 
slope  of  the  land,  and  the  kind  of 
soil  he  has  to  deal  with.  He  in- 
vestigates the  availability  of  sew- 
ers, water  supply,  gas,  electricity 
and  telephone,  school  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  He  specu- 
lates upon  the  probable  number 
of  persons  to  be  accommodated 
and  upon  the  kind  of  house  he 
can  afford;  the  kind  of  house  that 
will  give  him  and  his  family 
greatest  satisfaction  at  the  least 
cost  through  life.  Thus  fore- 
armed, he  goes  about  making  or 
getting  his  building  plans  and 
specifications. 

As  does  the  intelligent  house- 

*  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
Consultant. 


builder,  so  will  the  wise  planner 
gather  a great  deal  of  information 
and  do  much  thinking  about  the 
future  of  his  city  or  his  county  be- 
fore putting  plans  on  paper  and 
before  recommending  such  regu- 
latory measures  as  those  of  zon- 
ing. To  be  reasonably  certain  of 
his  ground,  the  planner  must 
know  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
the  physical,  social  and  economic 
circumstances  that  have  affected 
the  past  growth  and  well-being  of 
his  community,  and  which  are 
likely  to  have  similar  influence 
during  future  years.  Through 
this  knowledge — and  still  before 
making  any  plans  or  recommenda- 
tions— he  must  arrive  at  some  ap- 
proximation of  the  most  advan- 
tageous kind  and  direction  of  de- 
velopment for  his  community;  the 
kind  and  amount  of  growth  and 
change  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  financial  and  gov- 
ernmental capacity  of  his  com- 
munity to  realize  needed  improve- 
ments and  to  direct  growth  and 
development  in  the  better  public 
interest  and  along  planned  lines. 
In  other  words,  the  planner  must 
know  a lot  about  the  kind  of  com- 
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munity  he  has  to  deal  with,  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  its 
location,  and  its  organized  ca- 
pacity  to  administer  and  carry  out 
plans  once  they  have  been  made. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  planner 
must  know,  among  other  things, 
much  about  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  community  to  be 
planned.  This  means  maps  — 
line  maps,  air  maps,  and  topo- 
graphic maps,  showing:  existing 
streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
other  public  properties  and  build- 
ings; the  slope  of  the  land  and 
the  nature  of  soil;  railroad,  air- 
ports, and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities; streams,  rivers  and  lakes; 
the  location  of  sewer  and  water 
mains;  the  present  use  of  land  and 
buildings;  political  boundary  lines, 
and  all  other  such  man-made  or 
topographic  features.  Then  there 
should  be  other  maps  showing  the 
location  of  the  area  under  study 
in  relation  to  neighboring  munici- 
palities, to  the  county,  to  the  state 
and  to  the  region. 

Supplementing  these  maps 
should  be  information  covering 
such  things  as  past  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth;  trends  in  school 
population;  capacity  of  schools 
and  other  public  buildings  in  rela- 
tion to  current  and  probable  fu- 
ture need;  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  deficiencies;  racial  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  industrial  situation- 
kinds  of  and  extent  of  employ- 
ment in  existing  industries,  range 


of  wages  paid,  and  peculiar  local 
advantages  for  one  or  another 
kind  of  industrial  development; 
the  condition  and  general  ade- 
quacy of  housing;  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  rates;  the  kind 
and  condition  of  local  natural  re- 
sources upon  which  the  life  of  the 
community  may  in  part  depend; 
financial  status  — - assessed  valua- 
tions and  trends,  tax  rates  and 
trends,  indebtedness,  incidence 
and  amount  of  tax  delinquency, 
and  general  financial  policy. 

Finally  there  must  be  knowledge 
of  how  one’s  own  community  fits 
into  the  general  scheme  of  things 
as  nationally  or  regionally  deter- 
mined— knowledge  of  such  things 
as  national  and  regional  popula- 
tion trends,  public-utility  rate  dif- 
ferentials, shifting  markets,  and 
shifting  habits  or  modes  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  — as 
these  things  may  affect  local 
growth  and  development  proba- 
bilities.* 

Thus  far  we  are  merely  setting 
the  stage  for  plan-making;  getting 
the  needed  materials  together,  set- 
ting up  the  direction  indicators, 
learning  about  the  limitations 
within  which  we  must  work  and 
arriving  at  the  limitations  which 
must  be  imposed  upon  any  plan 
that  is  to  prove  practicable  and  ef- 
fectively beneficial.  For  plan- 
making  itself,  there  are  no  rule- 

* For  more  explicit  direction  see 
“Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and 
Procedures,”  Vol.  I and  II.  P.  S.  P. 
B.  Publication  Nos.  11  and  12. 
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of 'thumb,  no  hand-me-down  mod- 
els; certainly  no  very  helpful 
planning  formulas  that  can  be 
put  down  on  a single  printed  page, 
for  setting  the  base  upon  which  to 
erect  community  master  plans. 

It  follows  that  the  information 
upon  which  such  plans  are  origin- 
ally based  must  be  kept  up  to 
date  as  a constant  check  upon  the 
value  and  practicability  of  the 
plan  and  of  its  individual  parts. 
Some  basic  facts,  such  as  those  of 
climate  and  topography,  change 
little  or  not  at  all;  others,  such  as 
growth  prospects  and  the  demand 
for  and  possibilities  of  various 
public  services,  do  sometimes 


♦ ♦ 

Now  Is  the  Time- 

business  and  (b)  in  private  busi- 
ness. A more  intimate  integration 
of  planning  with  budgetary  con- 
trol can  accomplish  much  for  the 
former;  a more  thoroughly  in- 
formed guidance  of  industrial  lo- 
cation and  expansion  can  reduce  a 
major  waste  in  the  latter. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  both 
fields.  The  State  Department  of 
Commerce  is  equipping  itself  for 
its  first  steps  in  a comprehensive 
program  of  state-wide  rehabilita- 
tion by  means  of  a central  reserv- 
voir  of  pertinent  data  drawn  from 


change  very  rapidly  and  should 
be  charted  as  they  occur  with  a 
view  to  making  corresponding  ad- 
justments in  the  city  plan. 

All  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  planning  is  a serious  business. 
And  so  it  is,  if  it  is  to  achieve  real 
results.  It  requires  a lot  of 
knowledge  about  the  area  to  be 
planned  and  a great  deal  of 
thought  and  study.  Uninformed 
guessing  isn’t  planning.  Planning 
is  a continuous  process  and  not 
one  to  be  achieved  by  ever-so- 
faithful  reference  to  a moldy  blue- 
print which  may  have  fitted  ever- 
so-well  the  needs  of  a bygone  era. 


♦ 


(Continued  from  page  eight) 

a wide  variety  of  sources.  Seeing 
the  problem  as  made  up  of  two 
major  components, — (a)  best  lo- 
cation of  industry,  and  (b)  best 
industrial  pattern  for  the  commu- 
nity,— public  planning  is  given  an 
immediate  and  specific  focus. 

Now  is  the  time  for  concerted 
intelligent  cooperation  both  with- 
in and  outside  of  governmental 
agencies  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  realistic  and  productive 
direction  of  state,  local  and  re- 
gional development  and  self-or- 
ganization. 
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Seventeenth  International 
Congress  for  Housing  and 
Town  Planning* 

Held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
Week  of  July  8-15,  1939. 

The  International  Congress  for  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  was  marked 
by  a large  attendance  over  a wide 
area.  Nine  hundred  persons,  represent- 
ing thirty-nine  countries,  among  these 
some  forty  representatives  from  the 
United  States,  were  present.  The 
main  topics  covered  by  the  program 
were : 

1.  House  building  for  special 
groups  such  as  Agricultural 
Workers,  Unmarried  Wage 
Earners,  People  with  Large 
Families,  War  Invalids,  etc. 

2.  Town  planning  and  local  traffic 
based  on  an  extensive  question- 
naire drawing  data  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Administrative  basis  of  National 
and  Regional  planning,  which 
was  apparently  complicated  by 
the  nature  of  the  questionnaire 
used  for  national  legislation  pro- 
grams for  local  planning. 

The  outstanding  English  contributor 
to  this  field  of  discussion  pointed  out 
that  while  national  planning  needs  to 
deal  with  a national  rather  than  the 
local  use  of  land,  water  and  human 
resources,  it  should  be  carried  beyond 
the  narrow  physical  planning  inasmuch 
as  these  natural  resources  cannot  be 
dealt  with  effectively  apart  from  the 
social  and  economic  factors  which  at- 
tend their  human  uses.  The  more 
sober  deliberations  of  the  congress 
were  interspersed  by  a dinner  given  by 
the  city  of  Stockholm  in  the  City  Hall 
and  a luncheon  of  the  American  dele- 
gates. The  congress  voted  to  hold  its 
1941  sessions  in  California. 


* An  excellent  brief  report  is  given 
by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Blucher  in  the  Aug- 
ust issue  of  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials  Neics  Letter. 


National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association 

Held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  at 
the  Statler  Hotel, 

June  19-24,  1939 

Outstanding  items  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  held  at 
Buffalo  in  June  were  those  dealing 
with  integrations  between  (1)  re- 
search, social  security  and  public  ad- 
ministration and  (2)  public  works,  un- 
employment insurance  and  relief,  and 
(3)  governmental  agencies  dealing 
with  the  functions  of  public  welfare 
administration  in  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Health  Program.  The  sessions 
on  the  relation  of  older  welfare 
agencies  to  new  agencies  and  func- 
tions created  by  recent  legislation  and 
the  influence  of  methods  of  govern- 
mental finance  upon  the  coordination 
of  welfare  programs  disclosed  in 
dramatic  fashion  how  far  our  concep- 
tions of  public  welfare  have  come 
within  the  last  decade  toward  the  ac- 
ceptance of  public  responsibility  for 
social  and  economic  security  as  a ma- 
jor, if  not  indeed  a central  function  of 
government.  From  a more  or  less  in- 
cidental status,  concerned  with  merely 
ameliorating  the  occasional  hardships 
and  casualities  incident  to  an  expand- 
ing industrialism,  the  general  tone  and 
temper  of  these  topics  and  discussions 
seemed  to  point  to  a growing  disposi- 
tion to  enforce  upon  a widening  front 
the  fu  n c t i o n a 1 responsibilities  of 
modern  industry  to  modern  society — a 
recognition  of  the  insoluable  interde- 
pendence between  public  and  private 
business  and  between  prosperity  and 
industrial  equilibrium. 

Harrisburg  Statistical  Society 
American  Statistical 
Association 

Held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

June  12,  1939 

At  the  local  chapter’s  current 
month’s  meeting  was  presented  a sym- 
posium on  the  shortcomings  and  the 
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larger  uses  of  State  collected  data. 
This  symposium  was  ushered  in  with 
a brief  explanation  by  Chairman  Hoyle 
of  the  State  Statistical  Committee  on 
progress  toward  a centralized,  com- 
prehensive and  reliable  directory  of 
statistical  and  research  agencies  and 
of  the  nature,  uses,  and  sources  of 
statistical  data  in  the  many  series 
maintained  and  published  by  various 
State  agencies,  Pennsylvania,  Federal 
and  local.  Registration  blanks  were 
distributed  for  reporting  personnel  and 
general  activities  to  the  Committee. 
Following  appropriately  this  intro- 
ductory study  were  talks  by  J.  Parker 
Bursk,  head  of  the  statistics  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Leonard  P.  Fox,  Research 
Bureau  Manager,  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce ; Raymond  C.  Brecht,  spec- 
ial correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  These  reviewed  the  nature 
and  role  of  governmental  statistics 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  statistical 
technician,  the  business  man,  and  the 
journalist  seeking  to  popularize  statis- 
tical products  and  interpretations.  All 
three  speakers  appeared  in  agreement 


as  to  the  need  for  reducing  lags  in  the 
release  of  public  statistics,  which  re- 
sult in  destroying  their  usefulness  for 
guidance  in  public  planning  and  public 
administration. 

Conference  Calendar 

August  29-31 

Fifth  International  Conference  on 
Timber  Utilization,  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland. 

August  30-September  2 

Silver  Bay  Industrial  Conference, 
Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  New 
York.  Silver  Bay  Industrial  Con- 
ference Committee,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  “Better 
Industrial  Relations  Through  Bet- 
ter Understanding.” 

September  18-21 

American  Institute  of  Park  Ex- 
ecutives, Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Penna.  Will  O.  Doo- 
little, Box  422,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

October  9-13 

Twenty-fourth  National  Recrea- 
tion Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chairman,  John  H.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent, National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


▼ 


“War  is  destructive — the  annihilation  of  human  life,  the  destruction  of 
things  made  with  generations  of  labor,  the  misdirection  of  productive 
power  from  making  what  is  useful  to  making  what  is  useless.  In  the  great 
war  just  over,  some  seven  million  lives  were  sacrificed,  eight  million  tons 
of  shipping  were  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  some  fifty  million  adults  were 
drawn  from  productive  labor  to  lines  of  battle,  behind  them  uncounted 
millions  labored  day  and  night  at  making  weapons  of  destruction.  . . . 
Great  as  is  the  destruction  of  war,  not  even  five  years  of  it  have  broken 
the  productive  machine.  And  the  reason  is  now  plain  enough.  Peace 
also  ...  is  infinitely  wasteful  of  human  energy.” 

— Stephen  Leacock  (at  end  of  World  War). 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  ‘Activity 


Harrisburg.  — Announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Richard  P'.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Chairman  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
a commission  of  five  senators,  five  rep- 
resentatives and  five  State  officials. 
This  commission  cooperates  with  sim- 
ilar groups  in  other  states  in  consider- 
ing interstate  problems  in  such  fields 
as  crime  control,  highway  safety,  milk 
control,  water  resources,  social  secur- 
ity, liquor  control  and  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Senator  Franklin 
Spencer  Edmonds  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  and  Ellwood  J. 
Turner,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of 
the  State  Planning  Board  have  been 
reappointed  as  members  of  the  same 
commission. 

Selinsgrove. — Starting  from  a small 
nucleus  of  public  spirited  and  enter- 
prising citizens  some  few  years  ago 
there  has  been  developed  a community 
service  participated  in  by  all  of  its 
3,000  residents.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a highly  diversified  recreation 
and  community  betterment  program, 
housing  has  been  provided  by  the 
equipping  of  a vacant  building.  A local 
community  chest  drive  for  $2,000  was 
over-subscribed.  Within  less  than  a 
year  the  community  has  built  up  a 
library  of  two  thousand  volumes,  a 
health  center,  a recreational  plant  and 
a variety  of  other  community  assets. 

Lancaster. — The  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Lancaster  Interstate  Milk 
Market  met  June  19  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  relationship  to  the 
New  York  Market.  A large  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  Lancaster  County 
milk  is  going  to  New  York  and  in 
view  of  recent  favorable  judicial  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  New  York  milk 
marketing,  the  prospects  for  better 
prices  and  larger  sales  are  bright,  in 


fact  so  much  so  as  to  seem  to  call  for 
representation  in  the  producers  market- 
ing agency  set  up  in  New  York  City. 

Harrisburg. — Communities  eligible 
for  organizing  planning  and  zoning 
commissions  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Acts  Nos.  269,  370,  and  371  enable 
various  types  of  subdivisions  to  adopt 
standard  printed  building  codes  in  lieu 
of  formulating  their  own  and  also  to 
simplify  the  ordinance-advertising  pro- 
cedure. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Pennsylvania 
continues,  despite  a slight  decline,  in 
third  place  as  to  total  tourist  expendi- 
tures made  within  the  state.  The 
amount  for  1938,  according  to  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior’s  Travel  Bureau  on  travelers’ 
retail  expenditures  for  1938,  was 
$296,616,696.  The  amount  per  capita, 
if  this  tourist  trade  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  people  of  the  state, 
stood  at  $27.53.  The  items  included  in 
this  expenditure  are  accommodations, 
recreation,  food,  refreshment  and 
transportation. 

Lancaster  County. — The  Lancaster 
County  Dairymen’s  Association  staged 
a dairy  industry  parade  on  June  15  to 
bring  Dairy  Month  to  the  attention  of 
its  citizens. 

Harrisburg. — Prospects  for  an  ad- 
ditional $80,000,000  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  low-cost  housing 
projects  already  under  construction  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Allen- 
town are  very  bright  according  to 
Charles  V.  Doyle,  Executive  Director 
of  the  State  Board  of  Housing.  The 
Board  has  already  approved  local  con- 
tracts for  seven  housing  authorities : 
Allentown,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg, 
McKeesport,  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Reading.  To  this  will  be  added  Alle- 
gheny County,  Bethlehem  and  an  addi- 
tional $16,882,000  to  Philadelphia. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
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“ PUBLIC  WORKS  ENGINEERS’ 
YEARBOOK,  1939”— American  Pub- 
lic Works  Association,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 456  pp.  $3.50. 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
1938  Public  Works  Congress  held  in 
New  York  City  last  October,  this 
year’s  volume  contains  a great  amount 
of  material  prepared  especially  for  it 
by  acknowledged  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  discussion.  The  text  deals 
first  with  an  appraisal  of  develop- 
ments significant  to  an  official  carry- 
ing public  works  responsibilities,  fol- 
lowed by  a more  detailed  discussion  of 
selected  problems  of  current  interest. 
It  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  current  depression  that  the 
enlarged  activity  in  public  works 
stimulated  by  the  unemployment  re- 
lief program  provided  occasion  for  a 
great  deal  of  useful  experience  out  of 
which  have  come  notable  advances  in 
the  science  of  construction  materials 
and  their  uses.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
perience and  experimentation  are  ap- 
parent in  the  number  of  construction 
fields  such  as  housing,  highways, 
sewerage,  etc.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
headway  made  in  the  field  of  social 
and  economic  thinking  our  public 
works  programs  have  provided  a large 
and  varied  amount  of  technical  in- 
formation which  might  not  have  been 
collected  as  rapidly  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances as  during  this  emergency. 

“AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
CIVIC  ANNUAL” — American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  901  Union 
Trust  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  1938. 
Edited  by  Harlean  James.  346  pp. 

A collection  of  papers  presented  be- 
fore various  national  conferences  cov- 
ering national  parks,  state  parks  and 
general  planning.  Of  particular  and 
timely  interest  is  the  section  on  migra- 
tion and  economic  opportunity,  p.  307, 
by  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Ben  H.  Kizer,  Ru- 
pert B.  Vance  and  George  F.  Yantis. 


“MEN  AND  RESOURCES”—!. 
Russell  Smith.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  1937.  729  pp. 

A veteran  geographer  has  courage- 
ously blazed  a new  trail.  Here  is  pro- 
vided a textbook  on  geography  in 
terms  of  environmental  factors — re- 
sources of  raw  materials,  topography, 
climate,  precipitation,  location  and 
natural  means  of  transportation.  He 
has  sought  to  present  a socio-economic 
setting  in  which  men  move  and  plan 
rather  than  an  academic  Baedecker. 
The  result  is  a volume  packed  with 
pertinent  data  and  organized  to  pro- 
vide a maximum  of  accessibility.  The 
author  has  made  frequent  and  effec- 
tive resort  to  parallels  in  community 
and  regional  characteristics  located  in 
different  portions  of  the  globe.  This 
has  helped  to  emphasize  the  universal- 
ity of  forces  operating  logically  to  pro- 
duce certain  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic patterns.  The  book  richly  de- 
serves a wider  reading  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  classroom  text. 

“PROBLEMS  AND  TRENDS  IN 
THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA”  — W.  M. 
Myers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineral 
Economics  and  Technology,  School  of 
Mineral  Industries,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Bulletin  No.  27,  1939. 
77  pp.  50c. 

The  critical  summary  assembled  by 
Dr.  William  M.  Myers,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Mineral  Economics  of  the 
School  of  Mining,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  supplements  and  brings 
up  to  date  the  analysis  made  by  Dr. 
Raymond  E.  Murphy  nine  years  ago 
in  his  monograph,  “The  Mineral  In- 
dustries in  Pennsylvania.”  The  ex- 
perience with  the  program  of  the 
School  based  upon  Dr.  Murphy’s  pre- 
liminary survey  has  not  only  vindi- 
cated the  work  undertaken  a decade 
ago  but  has  served  to  re-emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  continuance  of 
this  sort  of  critical  analysis  and  sum- 
marization. 
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PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

New  York  Times,  Sunday  Magazine 
Section 

July  2.  1939 

“The  Beginning  of  a World,  Not 
the  End,”  by  R.  L.  Duffus,  p.  1 
seqq. 

A novel  appraisal  of  the  long- 
trend  significance  of  New  York 
State’s  World  Fair.  Canvasses  its 
implications  other  than  the  more 
obvious  ones  of  the  Futurama  and 
Democracity.  Insists  upon  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  American  opti- 
mism which  finds  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  future. 

Architectural  Forum 

June,  1939 

A generously  illustrated  synopsis 
of  the  two  great  fairs  on  our  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts.  An  ex- 
cellent prospectus  for  tourists  who 
are  able  to  hit  only  the  high  spots 
of  the  fairs. 

State  Government 

July,  1939 

“Modern  Tax  Administration  Gets 
Results”  by  Mark  Graves,  p.  117 
seqq. 

Outlines  how  and  why  New 
York’s  tax-collecting  ma.chinery 
operates  so  effectively.  Points  out 
that  consolidation  reduces  costs 
and  that  centralization  improves 
enforcement.  “Much  of  our  diffi- 
culty is  directly  attributable  to  our 
failure  to  reckon  costs  in  advance, 
to  our  failure  to  calculate  before  a 
service  is  inaugurated  or  an  im- 
provement authorized,  whether  or 
not  we  can  afford  it  in  good  times 
and  bad.” 

Engineering  News-Record 

July  20,  1939 

“Achieving  Low  Cost  in  Low  Cost 
Housing,”  by  Elwyn  E.  Seelye,  p. 
54  seqq. 

A practical  and  not  too  technical 
exposition  of  what  economies  of 
long-term  operation  rather  than  of 
first  cost  can  be  effected  by  prop- 
erly planned  housing  design  and 
construction  materials  and  pro- 
cesses. 

The  Annals 

July,  1939 

"Political  Economy  and  the  In- 
dustrialist” by  Morris  E.  Leeds,  p. 
72  seqq. 

A mature  analysis  of  current 
needs  for  economic  research  and 
proposals  for  making  such  re- 
search service  more  universal  and 
reliable.  "Everyone  regards  un- 
employment as  a misfortune,  but 
few  seem  to  think  of  it  as  the  out- 
standing index  of  failure  to  make 
our  economy  work  successfully — 
as  a disgraceful  evidence  of  na- 
tional business  inefficiency,  against 
which,  like  the  attack  of  a foreign 
enemy,  we  should  mass  our  brains 
and  our  money  until  we  are  made 
safe.” 
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God  Helps  Them 
Who  Help  Themselves 

((  In  a recent  popular  movie,  three  of  the  major  charac- 
ters enroute  with  the  heroine  to  an  eminent  wizard  to  be 
cured  of  grievous  handicaps  quite  unawares  achieve  their 
own  salvation. 

((  The  cowardly  lion  risks  his  life  for  the  rescue  of  the 
beloved  heroine. 

((  The  tin  woodman  palpitates  with  throbbing  romance 
in  adoration  of  her. 

(£  While  the  brainless  scarecrow  beguiles  the  tedious 
miles  with  penetrating  wisdom  and  brilliantly  resolves 
each  crisis  as  it  arises. 

((  Yet  in  the  end  all  three  cannot  be  satisfied  until  iron- 
ically hoaxed  by  the  seasoned  charlatan  of  the  miracu- 
lous Emerald  City. 

((  Is  this  a parody  upon  our  American  way  of  life? 

((  Intent  upon  panaceas,  we  strive  at  great  pains  to 
evade  the  sure  and  natural  consequences  of  our  own  acts 
and  do  not  rest  content  until  doctrinaire  hocus-pocus  has 
fully  acclaimed  its  magical  powers. 

Delighted  to  escape  the  sterner  disciplines  of  facts,  we 
seize  avidly  upon  any  pretext  to  trust  to  the  future  and 
let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

But  a none  too  indulgent  providence  guiding  our 
human  destinies  insists  upon  helping  us  only  upon  a 
matching  basis. 

((  If  we  only  went  deeply  enough  into  our  present  di- 
lemma, we  might  find  the  true  causes  of  our  difficulties. 

((  They  would  be  disclosed  at  the  last  to  be  none  other 
than  ourselves. 

Let  us  all,  then,  lend  ourselves  a hand  and  by  coop- 
eration rather  than  by  individual  boot-strap  lifting  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  hole. 


Industrial  Foundations 
of  the  Community 
and  Crises 


r 


<J  Economics  has  unhappily  fallen  into  some  disrepute  because  it  has 
failed  to  provide  working  solutions  for  current  major  ills.  It  has  failed, 
perhaps,  because  it  has  sought  to  apply  to  a highly  advanced  and  mature 
industrial  economy  the  principles  and  formulas  created  by  the  pioneer 
Adam  Smith  for  dealing  in  practical  ways  with  relations  between  govern- 
ment and  business  when  modern  industry  was  in  its  infancy.  The  mechanics 
suitable  to  a world  of  scarcity  will  no  more  work  for  a world  of  plenty  in 
theory  than  it  will  in  practice.  What  now  seems  needed  is  a new  Adam 
Smith  starting  out  with  new  and  realistic  analyses  of  current  problems  of 
progress  and  poverty  in  terms  of  our  current  actual  communities,  re- 
sources, and  liabilities. 


The  buying  power  of  Pennsyl- 
vania consumers,  according  to  an  an- 
nually adjusted  index  *,  declined 
from  an  index  level  of  103  in  1937 
to  a level  of  98  in  1938,  a contrac- 
tion in  effective  demand  for  our 
products  of  five  points  as  against 
increases  in  neighboring  states. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's total  income  (74.9%  in 
1935,  or  $3,237,000,000  out  of  a 
total  of  $4,348,000,000),  out  of 
which  this  buying  power  must 
come,  consists  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries. People  do  not  receive  wages 
and  salaries  unless  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

An  existing  accumulation  of  un- 
employed adults,  now  some  600,- 
000  out  of  the  State  total  of  3,330,- 
000  employables,  may  be  able,  for 
a time  at  least,  to  command,  by 
political  action  alone,  their  sup- 


port out  of  public  funds, — funds 
levied,  by  whatever  roundabout 
fashion,  upon  all  of  us  who  are 
producing  goods  or  services  of 
effective  demand.  To  these  must  be 
added,  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  747,000  ar- 
rived at  ages  between  21  and  25, 
who  constitute  a first  claim  both 
by  social  right  and  by  employer 
preference  upon  employment  op- 
portunity**. 

These  are  circumstances  which 
go  far  toward  explaining  the  de- 
cline in  our  people’s  buying  power, 
— a decline  which,  unchecked,  can- 
not but  be  reflected  in  still  further 
curtailments  of  output  with  conse- 
quent disemployment  and  reduc- 
tions of  public  revenues  out  of  cor- 
porate earnings. 

The  brunt  of  these  adverse  forces 
falls  most  heavily  upon  manufac- 
turing industry.  Clerical,  profes- 


• Sales  Management,  April  10,  1939. 

* * The  effects  of  this  circumstance  aggravated  by  a highly  significant  population  bulge  in 

the  current  decade  is  surveyed  in  greater  detail  in  the  article  following. 
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sional  and  service  occupations  as 
yet  offer  the  most  favorable  haven 
for  those  eliminated  from  produc- 
tive employments;  from  1870  to 
1930  inclusive,  employees  in  the 
distribution  of  goods  alone  have 
increased  nationally  nine-fold  (1,- 
500,000  to  13,000,000)  as  com- 
pared with  a three-fold  increase  in 
production  workers  (9,700,000  to 
26,500,000)*. 

Manufacturing  industries,  none- 
the-less,  still  constitute  a major 
portion  of  the  employment  oppor- 
tunity provided  to  our  people.  In 
1930,  if  the  total  of  Pennsylvania 
manufacturing  employment  had 
been  distributed  evenly  among  all 
families**  of  the  Commonwealth, 
at  least  one  bread-winner  per  statis- 
tical family  could  have  been  pro- 
vided with  year-round  full-time 
employment  for  61.51  per  cent  of 
all  such  families.  In  1935  it  could 
have  provided  one  bread-winner 
with  full-time  year-round  employ- 
ment per  family  for  59-31  per  cent 
of  all  such  families,  while  in  1937 
it  could  have  provided  one  bread- 
winner with  year-round  full-time 
employment  for  59.02  per  cent  of 
such  families.  In  the  case  of  one 
county***,  the  ratio  would  have 
been,  in  1935,  one  and  one-fifth 
members  per  family. 

Pennsylvania’s  income  from 
manufacturing  alone  constituted 


nearly  one-quarter  ($1,341,000,000 
out  of  a State  total  of  $4,810,000,- 
000)  of  its  total  income  in  1935. 
Yet  this  one  major  source  of  in- 
come alone  had  shrunk  by  1935, 
according  to  computations  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  by  almost  half  of  what  it 
had  been  in  the  boom  year  of  1929. 
In  the  trough  of  our  latest  depres- 
sion, it  had  sunk  in  1933  from  the 
1929  high  to  considerably  less 
than  one-half  of  the  1929  level. 

If  the  evidences  of  decline  in 
the  ratio  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  population,  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  needs  for  sub- 
sistence, of  actual  income  to  in- 
come needed  to  support  manufac- 
uring  capacities  created  in  large 
part  during  a period  of  high  pros- 
perity and  excessive  optimism  are 
frankly  and  honestly  examined, 
adequate  causes  can  be  found. 

But  to  say  that  because  of  the 
imminent  maturity  of  our  national 
economy  and  the  impending  sta- 
bilization of  our  population  growth, 
the  logical  solution  of  this  depres- 
sion is  the  prevention  of  industrial 
overcapacitation  and  the  curtailment 
of  output  for  redundant  goods,  is 
quite  to  overlook  the  large  areas  of 
scarcity  of  goods  which  are  so 
clearly  reflected  in  what  are  still, 
by  all  reasonable  standards,  rela- 
tively low  levels  of  living.  Data 


* See  chart  showing  occupational  distributions  for  Pennsylvania  1890-1930.  opp. 

*»  Data  drawn  from  PSPB  Industrial  Study,  "Localization  & Migration  of  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustries”— Willis  Wissler;  Population  estimates  by  L.  Z.  Holcombe  and  statistical  family 
size  computed  by  Roy  Helton.  (See  center  spread  map). 

* * * Cameron  County ; see  center  spread  map. 
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recently  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  dis- 
close Pennsylvania,  rich  and  pro- 
gressive as  we  feel  her  to  be,  with 
only  37  per  cent  of  her  farm- 
homes  equipped  with  running 
water,  still  fewer  (26%)  supplied 
with  electricity,  only  a few  more 
(43%)  equipped  with  telephones. 

Nor  does  it  seem  an  adequate 
solution  to  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  let 
natural  law  take  its  course,  relying 
upon  the  automatic  action  of  the 
business  cycle  to  carry  us  out  of 
this  depression  into  another  period 
of  recovery  and  prosperity.  For 
to  do  so  is  to  accept  as  part  of  the 
cycle  thesis  the  assumption  that 
this  very  same  anticipated  recovery 
must  carry  within  itself  the  fatal 
seed  of  future  recurrent  depres- 
sions. 

Between  these  extremes  of 
"crisis  theories”  lie  a host  of 
panacea  proposals;  some  obvious- 
ly fantastic,  others  dangerously 
plausible.  And  back  of  them  lies 
the  increasingly  outmoded  but  still 
prevalent  assumption  that  it  is  the 
mere  numerical  enlargement  and 
the  wider  distribution  of  consumer 
employment  rather  than  the  effec- 
tive enlargement  and  wider  dis- 
tribution of  consumer  income  that 
is  needed  to  sustain  and  maintain 
a sound  economic:  balance. 

If  the  economic  forces  and  fac- 
tors, conditioning  the  local  com- 


munity from  without,  play  so  de- 
cisive a hand  in  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
consumers,  planning  should  surely 
undertake  the  job  of  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  Pennsylvania  has 
taken  steps  in  this  direction  and 
has  done  so  in  thoroughly  practical 
fashion. 

A first  step  set  itself  by  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  is  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done  by  way 
of  immediate  stimulation  of  indus- 
trial employment  and  consumer 
buying  power.  Three  channels 
offer:  (1)  to  concentrate  indus- 
trial expansion  upon  those  items 
consumed  in  large  quantities  in 
Pennsylvania  but  brought  in  from 
out-of-State  suppliers;  (2)  to  open 
up  new  locations, — available  idle 
plants,  and  suitable  communities, 
— for  industries  capable  of  adding 
to  the  demand  for  our  man-power, 
and  (3)  to  bring  industrialists  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
for  market  and  sales  expansion  by 
prudently  planned  price  reduc- 
tion *. 

The  pessimistic  economist  may 
be  disposed  to  pick  flaws  in  these 
proposals  as  a sole  and  final  pro- 
gram for  resolving  crises.  But 
more  basic  attacks  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  recurrent  depressions  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  sym- 
pathetically received  until  all  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  under 
existing  practices  and  institutions. 


• See  third  article  this  issue  for  fuller  development  of  these  proposals. 
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Crises 


C|  People  affect  our  local,  State  and  National  economies  in  dual  fashion: 
as  consumer  and  as  producer*  If  either  of  these  aspects  is  permitted 
for  long  to  outweigh  the  other,  these  economies  are  thrown  out  of  bal- 
ance. Thus,  if  our  population  is  made  up  largely  of  the  very  young  or 
the  very  old  or  of  both,  consumption  will  outrun  production,  while  a 
predominance  of  those  at  employable  ages  may  disorganize  the  labor 
market.  The  relations  between  these  population  factors  and  our  depres- 
sions is  here  briefly  canvassed. 


Between  1920  and  1930  the 
United  States  gained  17,064,000  in 
population.  In  that  same  decade 
our  population  of  employable  age 
grew  by  10,860,000.  Thus  in  that 
decade  more  than  63  per  cent  of 
our  population  growth  was  in  the 
age  group  between  20  and  64.  Most 
of  our  employables  who  were 
added  to  that  group  between  1920 
and  1930  were  absorbed  into  in- 
dustry because  of  the  remarkable 
and  continuous  expansion  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  in  the  post- 
war decade. 

Between  1930  and  1940  this 
pace  of  industrial  growth  has  not 
been  continued,  while  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  basis  of  the  American 
mortality  rates,  9,740,000  more 
will  be  added  by  the  close  of  this 
year  to  the  number  of  our  people 
within  the  most  actively  employable 
ages:  20-64. 

The  total  number  in  that  age 
group  has  now  risen  to  about  78 
million,  an  increase  of  more  than 
twenty  million  since  1920.  With 
an  industrial  pace  markedly  below 
the  level  of  1929-30,  we  have  now 


in  our  population  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion more  citizens  between  the  age 
of  20  and  65  than  we  had  ten 
years  ago.  Here  certainly  lies  one 
of  the  major  contributing  factors 
to  our  stubborn  and  serious  unem- 
ployment problem. 

In  Pennsylvania  between  1920 
and  1940  our  population  increase 
will  probably  not  exceed  1,669,000 
for  the  two  decades,  a growth  of 
not  more  than  14.5  per  cent.  But 
between  1920  and  1940,  our  gain 
in  employables  will  be  approxi- 
mately 1,270,000,  or  70  per  cent  of 
our  total  gain  in  population. 

Between  1930  and  1940  Penn- 
sylvania’s population,  in  the  age 
group  between  20  and  65,  will 
(see  charts  back  of  center  spread), 
by  virtue  of  the  relatively  high 
birth-rate  from  1910  to  1920  and 
the  maturing  of  these  to  child- 
bearing age  during  the  present  dec- 
ade, increase  by  nearly  800,000. 
The  total  State  increase,  however, 
for  the  decade  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed 700,000,  due  to  a heavy  falling 
off  in  the  lowest  age  groups  bom 
subsequent  to  the  high  birth-rate  of 
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1920-30.  Thus  our  effective  popu- 
lation increase  is  centered  in  the 
potential  wage-earner  group.  These 
conditions  are  new  and  exceptional 
in  our  history ; they  are  the  effect  of 
the  cumulative  force  of  a precedent 
spurt  in  birth-rate  rather  than  of 
the  heavy  inflow  of  immigration 
upon  which  a large  part  of  our 
growth  between  1850  to  1914  de- 
pended. 

Any  such  immigration  of  adult 
workers  into  Pennsylvania  or  into 
the  United  States  would  still  fur- 
ther unbalance  an  already  badly 
proportioned  population  distribu- 
tion. Any  sudden  large  increment 
in  population  coming  in  times  of 
declining  industrial  activity  is 
bound  to  aggravate  crises,  whatever 
their  genesis  may  be. 

What  has  happened  to  us  to 
cause  such  great  public  distress  in 
the  local  community',  state  and 
nation  is  that  just  at  the  moment 
when  our  industrial  pace  slackened, 
our  supply  of  available  workers  of 
native  birth  began  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  general  growth 
of  our  population. 

If  all  those  employed  at  the 
peak  of  the  1929-1930  boom  were 
still  employed,  there  would  now 
be,  on  the  basis  of  the  1930  dis- 
tribution of  employment  among 
wage  groups,  nearly  490,000  be- 
tween ages  20  and  65  in  our 
State,  employable  by  the  standards 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  but  with- 
out work. 


Population  Affecting  Crises 

In  the  solution  of  problems  such 
as  these  both  labor  and  industry 
must  join;  for  no  state  or  national 
government  can  of  itself  and  act- 
ing alone  deal  with  this  combina- 
tion of  human  and  industrial  fac- 
tors. This  rising  tide  of  be- 
lated population  growth  rushing 
into  a labor  market  already  dis- 
tressed by  an  over-abundance  of 
job-seekers  greatly  complicates  the 
processes  by  which  a great  Com- 
monwealth is  to  be  extricated  from 
a major  and  world-wide  depres- 
sion. 

The  logic  of  these  conclusions 
would  apparently  be  shattered  by  a 
long  continuance  of  the  present 
European  War,  which  might  pro- 
duce conditions  drawing  even  mar- 
ginal workers  into  production.  But 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  forget  that 
what  we  sell  abroad  must  even- 
tually be  paid  for,  if  it  is  paid  for 
at  all,  by  goods  which  would  react 
on  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, and  also  that  because  of  our 
low  birth  rates  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  a time  is  coming  when  our 
native  born  working  population  is 
at  least  temporarily  bound  to  be 
smaller  than  it  is  today. 

Under  any  conditions  the  relation 
of  population  age  groups  to  the 
problems  of  human  welfare  will  re- 
main as  a fundamental  considera- 
tion for  state  and  national  plan- 
ning. It  is  fortunately  also  the  one 
factor  whose  dimension  can  be  ap- 
( Continued,  on  page  19) 
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Industrial  Evolution 
In  Relation  to 
Crises 

by  R.  H.  Smith* 


4]  Few  folks  nowadays  are  unacquainted  with  the  story  of  the  rise  of  our 
factory  system — the  so-called  "Industrial  Revolution".  But  the  number  who 
interpret  the  rise  and  progress  of  power-driven  machinery  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  inanimate  skills — machine-tools  and  automatic  processes — for 
human  craftsmanship  as  a logical  and  inevitable  evolution,  may  not  be  so 
great.  Yet  this  story, — outlined,  of  necessity,  too  briefly,  in  this  article, — 
of  forces  working  from  within  the  frame  and  conduct  of  modern  industry, 
deserves  the  widest  publicity  and  attention. 


Those  early  settlers  who  made 
America  came  here  with  very 
simple  tools  with  which  to  extract 
the  necessities  of  life  from  the 
land — tools  that  had  remained  rel- 
atively unchanged  for  centuries. 
The  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  in  the 
colonies  and  particularly  in  this 
Commonwealth,  described  in  so 
lively  terms  by  William  Penn  in 
his  letters  back  home  eventually 
proved  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
subsequent  invention  of  all  man- 
ner of  labor  and  time-saving  ma- 
chinery,— steam  boats,  cotton  gins, 
railroads.  Back  of  all  these  lay 
the  basic  change  in  energy  supply 
from  human  labor  force  to  energy 
supplied  first  by  water-power  and 
later  from  "fossil  fuel."  The  fac- 
tory system,  as  we  know  it,  was 
launched  in  a cloud  of  steam  and 
smoke.  Within  the  life  span  of  a 
single  generation  radically  new  in- 


dustrial implements  came  into  use 
through  the  development  of  steam 
power  and  power-driven  machinery 
that  multiplied  many  times  the 
productive  capacity  of  individual 
men. 

In  rapid  succession  these  new 
agencies  were  applied  to  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  coal  mines,  steel 
plants,  factories,  homes,  electric 
power  stations,  telephones,  auto- 
mobiles, highways,  gasoline  and  oil 
refineries,  airplanes,  and  radios. 
Each  new  development  seemed  to 
be  propelled  into  use  by  the  pre- 
ceding cumulative  progress  speeded 
up  by  the  substitution  of  mechani- 
cal power  for  the  earlier  and  cruder 
forms  of  man-power.  Scientific  in- 
quiry was  revealing  new  facts  about 
nature  and  its  forces.  Inventive 
men  were  using  them  in  very  prac- 
tical ways.  Pioneer  America 
abounded  in  an  amazing  variety  of 


•Appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  since  Its  consolidation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  Mr. 
Smith  brings  to  the  staff  of  the  Planning  Board  a variety  of  pertinent  experience  in  both  the 
academic  and  business  field ; twenty-four  years  as  business  manager  for  Pennsylvania  State 
College ; six  years  in  the  electrical  equipment  field,  other  years  as  management  and  public  rela- 
tions consultant. 
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;ennsylvania,  as  a source  of  employment  and  consumer  income,  by  distributing  actual 
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industrial  Evolution  in  Relation  to  Crises 


natural  resources.  The  eternal  urge 
of  men  to  seek  better  and  easier 
ways  was  at  work. 

The  wealth  of  raw  resources  and 
of  opportunity  in  a new  land  with 
continental  dimensions  drew  mil- 
lions from  less  fortunate  areas  of 
the  Old  World  to  augment  our  own 
swelling  birth  rate.  Opportunity 
bred  population  and  population,  in 
turn,  bred  opportunity.  For  three 
quarters  of  a century  America  was 
thus  occupied,  not  alone  in  pro- 
ducing the  goods  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  day  by  day,  but  in  build- 
ing the  new  kind  of  tools  with 
which  to  produce  more  abundantly 
for  those  daily  needs. 

Unexpectedly  — not  so  many 
years  back — there  appeared  in  this 
land  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
and  steadily  bettered  standards  of 
living  a spectre  of  distress — men 
were  beginning  to  find  it  impossible 
to  get  jobs,  unemployment  was  in- 
creasing. Searchers  for  the  cause 
of  this  strange  development  in  a 
potentially  rich  country  were  point- 
ing to  one  thing  after  another. 
B«t  more  and  more,  men  were 
centering  their  blame  upon  one  cul- 
prit— the  machine  with  its  me- 
chanically applied  power;  upon  the 
very  mechanics  that  had  aided  so 
much  in  the  betterment  of  our 
material  condition.  Among  many, 
it  became  the  conviction  that  so 
long  as  industry  used  the  methods 
of  the  machine,  driven  by  inani- 
mate power,  a considerable  portion 
of  our  population  must  become 


permanently  unemployed.  To  meet 
these  distressing  circumstances  it 
was  felt  by  many  that  there  must 
be  a radical  reconstruction  of  our 
government  and  a public  provi- 
sion made  for  those  who  were  los- 
ing regular  employment,  and  even 
the  opportunity  to  enter  such  em- 
ployment, through  so-called  tech- 
nological improvement. 

So  today,  as  a result  of  all  this, 
we  find  ourselves  under  an  extra- 
ordinary burden  of  taxes  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  unemployed 
and  to  finance  complicated  govern- 
mental bureaus  to  regulate  and 
control  complicated  industrial  and 
economic  enterprises.  This  burden 
is  increasing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  so  of  costs  of  living, 
rather  than  reducing  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  very  real  promise 
of  mechanical  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy held  out  by  the  rise  of  modern 
industrialism.  Without  the  pro- 
duction of  more  goods  for  wider 
distribution  among  the  population 
over  which  to  spread  this  "social 
overhead,”  the  burden  can  only 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  we 
are  still  producing. 

It  all  seems,  as  somewhat  humor- 
ously pointed  out  by  the  British 
economist,  Leacock,  a nonsensical 
hopeless  snarl.  One  can  almost 
hear  it  being  asked  in  various  quar- 
ters whether  some  obscure  yet 
major  factors  have  not  been  over- 
looked. There  are,  no  doubt,  other 
elements  of  the  case  that  have 
added  to  the  difficulty  and  these 
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should  not  be  blinked,  but  it  may 
well  be  that  if  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  certain  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation not  so  generally  realized,  we 
may  see  some  of  these  more  con- 
spicuous factors  diminish  as  to 
basic  importance. 

In  our  preliminary  review  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Industrial  Revolution,”  but  what 
might  better  be  called  our  "Indus- 
trial Evolution,”  two  facts  stand 
out  boldly:  (1)  that  America  was 
engaged  for  75  years  in  the  build- 
ing of  a whole  new  set  of  indus- 
trial tools,  (2)  that  much  new 
labor  was  drawn  from  abroad  into 
this  country  to  work  out  that  phase 
of  our  industrial  growth, — Ger- 
man, Scotch  and  English  to  man 
the  new  factory  machines,  Irish 
on  railroad  and  early  urban  build- 
ing, Italians  and  South  European 
stocks  of  high  fertility  to  dig  our 
sewers  and  lay  our  highways.  From 
these  factors  there  have  arisen  criti- 
cal developments  not  generally  rec- 
ognized. 

Our  population  growth,  to  cite  a 
major  one,  has  been  for  some  time 
slowing  down  and  this  decline  is 
accelerating  toward  stabilizations 
with  age  compositions  bound  to 
effect  profound  changes  in  our  lo- 
cal and  national  consumption  pat- 
terns. In  consequence,  our  domestic 
market  is  not  growing  in  number 
of  consumers  as  rapidly  as  it  did 
during  the  earlier  years  of  great  ex- 
pansion in  industrial  plants.  Our 
foreign  market,  too,  has  suffered 


heavily  because  other  nations,  for- 
merly our  customers,  felt  con- 
strained to  build  their  own  indus- 
trial tools,  to  supply,  from  within 
their  internal  resources,  their  needs. 

Our  own  effort  in  building  new 
sets  of  industrial  tools  also  has 
slowed  down  because  the  work  of 
building  many  of  the  tools  has 
seemed  finished — at  least  to  the 
point  of  any  expectancy  of  large 
profits.  To  these  economic  and  psy- 
chologic factors  rather  than  to  tech- 
nologic improvement  can  be  traced 
much  of  our  present  unemploy- 
ment. 

True  enough,  this  explanation 
of  the  situation  does  not  seem  to 
better  the  case  nor  show  the  way 
out, — if  we  ignore  three  other 
highly  significant  facts.  In  them 
lies  our  hope  for  business  recovery. 
To  enumerate  briefly: 

1.  Tools  wear  out. 

2.  Tools  obsolesce;  men  invent  bet- 
ter tools  and  better  ways  of  using 
them. 

3.  New  materials  and  new  uses  of 
old  materials  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing. 

These  are  changes  no  one  can  or 
should  wish  to  stop  ultimately.  In 
such  changes  industrial  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  are  to  be 
found  for  the  searching. 

The  opportunity  for  re-employ- 
ment of  men  in  the  restoration  of 
worn-out  tools  is  obvious.  But  it 
is  in  the  developments  of  recent 
years  in  rail,  highway,  water  and 
air  transportation,  in  the  extension 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Conference 

Notes 


Governmental  Research 
Association  Conference 

Held  at  Princeton  Inn,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  September 
6-9,  1939. 

An  unusual  program  in  regard  to  the 
caliber  of  its  personnel  was  the  recent 
Princeton  Conference  of  the  Govern- 
mental Research  Association.  Some  idea 
of  the  trend  of  discussion  may  be  gained 
from  a listing  of  some  of  the  major 
topics  posted  in  the  outline  of  pro- 
gram: 

Wednesday — "Plans  for  a Public  Ad- 
ministration Research  Association” 
Thursday — "The  Philosophy  Under- 
lying the  Use  of  Citizens  Control- 
Interest,  Gathering  Information,  Uti- 
lizing it  Effectively’’ 

’’Instruments  of  Citizen  Control” 
Friday — "Research  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration” 

Of  particular  interest  to  public  plan- 
ning students  and  officials  were  the 
accounting  and  budgetary-control  ap- 
proaches to  public  administration  re- 
flected in: 

"The  Budget  as  the  Most  Potent  In- 
strument of  Democracy” — Robert  F. 
Steadman,  Syracuse  University, 
"Financial  Audit” — Frank  M.  Mc- 
Laury,  Detroit  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research, 

The  Budget  as  an  Instrument  of 
Administrative  Control”  — Harold 
Smith,  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget, 

"Functions  of  Departmental  Budget 
Officer" — William  A.  Jump,  Direc- 
tor of  Finance,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture ; 

the  papers  on  planning: 

"Capital  Planning” — D.  Benton  Biser, 
Director,  Baltimore  Commission  on 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy 

"Place  and  Function  of  a Division  of 
Planning  and  Procedures” — Bernard 
L.  Gladieux,  Staff  member,  Public 
Administration  Service, 

The  recognition  of  the  growing 


shift  from  the  traditional  spoils  and 
patronage  basis  of  political  govern- 
ment to  the  professional  and  mana- 
gerial basis  was  reflected  in  the  papers 
on: 

"Good  Politics  to  Ignore  Politics  in 
Appointments” — Hon.  Fiorello  La- 
Guardia,  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
"Coordinating  Administration” — John 

B.  Blandford,  General  Manager,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority, 

"Improving  the  Civil  Service”- — Justice 
Stanley  F.  Reed,  United  States  Su- 
preme Court, 

"The  State  Manager” — Harold  L.  Hen- 
derson, Minnesota  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
role  of  public  opinion  polls  and  of 
continuous  inventories  of  a people’s 
psychological  trends  occupied  a major 
place  in  the  discussions. 

The  cooperative  relations  between 
the  Gallup  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
with  the  University,  coupled  with  the 
growing  accuracy  of  these  services  as 
political  forecasters  and  quasi-public 
registers  of  popular  will  and  as  guides 
to  formal  official  action  by  public  ser- 
vants, was  reflected  in  the  papers  on: 
"The  Function  of  Public  Reporting” — 
Hal  W.  Hazelrigg,  Raymond  Rich 
Associates  (formerly  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House) 

"The  Poll  as  an  Instrument  of  Con- 
trol”— Claude  Robinson,  Opinion 
Research  Corporation. 

The  Saturday  sessions  discussions  of 
standards  and  technical  personnel  pro- 
vided a fitting  conclusion  to  the  Con- 
ference’s canvass  of  the  foundations 
of  good  government  today. 

Silver  Bay  Industrial 
Conference — 22nd  Year 

Held  at  Silver  Bay  on  Late 
George,  New  York,  August  30- 
September  2,  1939. 

The  theme  thought  of  this  year’s  an- 
nual Silver  Bay  Conference,  — the 
twenty-second  to  date,  — conducted 
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Conference  Notes 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
service  of  the  National  Council  of 
Y.M.C.A.’s,  "Better  Industrial  Rela- 
tions through  Better  Understanding," 
strikes  a happy  note  in  a year  of  world 
wide  confusions  and  cross-purposes. 

The  high  spots  of  the  conference 
were  the  papers  on  "Factors  upon  which 
Employment  and  Income  May  Be 
Stabilized,”  by  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
President,  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts, and  a seasoned  pioneer  in  busi- 
ness stabilization  by  diversification  of 
product;  "The  Problems  of  Collective 
Bargaining,"  by  Dr.  Leo  Wolman, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Columbia 
University,  and  among  the  first  of 
our  economists  to  shift  his  laboratory 
to  the  field  of  industry  itself — notably 
in  the  needle  trades  and  (of  more  im- 
mediate concern  to  Pennsylvanians) 
the  coal  industry,  and  the  closing  ad- 
dress: "What’s  Ahead  for  Manage- 
ment?” by  Henry  P.  Kendall. 

Other  topics  dealt  with  had  to  do 
with  health,  grievances,  job  analysis 
and  foremanship  training, — all  familiar 
to  the  field,  but  seen  and  presented  in 
the  light  of  providing  a wider  basis  for 
the  mutual  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  their  employees  needed  in 
these  days  of  prevalent  uncertainty  and 
in  our  present  general  atmosphere  of 
critical  questioning  and  challenge  bred 
by  a long  and  stubborn  depression. 

Industrial  Evolution 
In  Relation  to  Crises 

( Continued  from  page  14) 
of  electric  power  distribution  and 
communication,  in  the  discovery  of 
new  uses  for  mineral,  animal,  and 
vegetable  resources  and  more  effi- 
cient production  processes  that 
Pennsylvania’s  unique  position  for 
the  production  of  better  goods  at 
the  lower  prices  needed  to  move 
them  into  wider  markets  is  seen. 
Herein  lies  the  challenge  of  a 
new  industrial  pioneering  era. 


Calendar 

September  18-21 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.  Will  O.  Doolittle,  Box  422, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

September  28,  29  (and  optional  trips  on  th« 
30th) 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Herman  Cope,  Secretary.  35  N. 
6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Ootober  4-5 

Education  Congress  sponsored  by  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Instruction. 
Forum,  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley, 
Chairman. 

Ootober  9-11 

Public  Works  Congress,  annual  meeting. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

October  9-12 

International  City  Managers’  Association, 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Exec. 
Dir.,  Clarence  E.  Ridley,  1313  E.  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ootober  9-13 

National  Recreation  Association,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Sec., 
Howard  S.  Braucher,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

October  14-17 

Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Sec.- 
Treas.,  Harold  F.  Hammond,  60  John 
Street,  New  York. 

Ootober  16 

Conference  of  Municipal  Public  Health 
Engineers,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Sec.- 
Treas.,  Alfred  H.  Fletcher,  City  Health 
Department,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

October  16-19 

Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  San 
Francisco,  California.  (Empire  Hotel) 
Exec.  Dir.,  Carl  H.  Chatters,  1313  E. 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

October  16-20 

National  Safety  Council,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  M’ng.  Dir.,  W.  H.  Cameron,  20 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

October  16-19 

National  Tax  Association,  The  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  California.  Sec., 
W.  G.  Query,  South  Carolina  Tax  Com- 
mission, Columbia,  S.  C. 

October  17-20 

American  Public  Health  Association, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. Exec.  Sec.,  Dr.  Reginald  M. 
Atwater,  50  W.  50th  Street.  New  York. 

October  22’-25 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Or- 
ganization Secretaries,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  Asst.  Sec.-Treas., 
Norma  McKellops,  1615  H Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  24-27 

Annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Exec.  Sec.,  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  22  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  — 
Philadelphia’s  pedestrian  campaign  con- 
ducted from  May  29,  1938  to  May  11 
of  this  year,  according  to  a recent  re- 
port of  its  Traffic  Engineer  Robert  E. 
Mitchell,  has  netted  the  lowest  month- 
ly death  rate  in  22  years. 

Lewiston,  Maine. — A New  Eng- 
land community  sets  about  systemati- 
cally organizing  its  accounting  system 
so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  is  the  unit  cost  of  a 
local  k.w.h. ? — ton  of  refuse  collected? 
— truck  mile  of  garbage  collected? — 
and  other  homely  items  pertinent  to 
the  taxpayer’s  pocketbook. 

Washington,  D.  C. — John  M. 
Carmody,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
whom  the  President  appointed  Director 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  July, 
has  set  up  headquarters  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  North  Interior  Building, 
18th  and  F Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Under  this  Agency  are  included,  by 
the  President’s  recent  reorganization 
program,  the  following  units:  W.P.A., 
P.W.A.,  U.S.H.A.,  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration and  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Columbia 
University  now  offers  an  added  exten- 
sion course  in  its  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Division.  This  course  is  supplied 
by  its  School  of  Architecture  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Raymond  Unwin  and 
Carl  Feiss  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Science,  and  is 
listed  as  "Architecture  ul  81 — ul  82 — 
Housing.  Applied  Problems  in  De- 
velopment and  Management.”  This 
course  will  be  open  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  Housing,  October  4,  with 
weekly  sessions  on  Wednesday  from  4 
to  6 P.  M.  through  both  semesters. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Messrs.  Pitkin, 
Holcombe,  R.  H.  Smith,  and  Landis 
Isaacs  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
staff  have  been  conducting  field  confer- 


ences in  various  quarters  of  the  State 
with  local  planning  commissions,  and 
with  other  civic  agencies  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  sponsorships  of  W.P.A.  pro- 
jects which,  under  the  Governor's  cur- 
rent program,  are  to  be  actively  en- 
couraged as  a means  of  reducing  State 
relief  costs.  Reactions  reported  were 
favorable  in  all  quarters  visited. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Public  announce- 
ment of  a local  survey  to  serve  as 
basis  of  a township  zoning  ordinance 
was  made  recently  by  L.  B.  Sprecher, 
Secretary  of  the  Lancaster  Township 
Zoning  Commission.  The  work  of  the 
survey,  including  air  maps,  classifica- 
tion of  buildings,  street  layouts,  etc. 
is  being  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  Russell  VanNest  Black*. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  third  execu- 
tive session  of  the  State  Statistics  Com- 
mittee, created  by  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association, 
was  held  at  the  mountain  home  of  one 
of  its  members.  Chairman  Hoyle  was 
able  to  report  an  almost  complete  re- 
turn on  the  initial  questionnaire  as  to 
directory  data  and  presented  proposals 
for  the  Directory  set-up  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  State  Planning  Board 
files.  Mr.  Willis  Wissler  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare the  second  questionnaire  which  is 
designed  to  collect  data  for  a Research 
and  Statistical  Source-Book. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Authorization 
of  a national  census  of  housing  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  16th 
U.  S.  Census  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  final  hours  of  the  sessions 
just  closed,  will  make  available  for  the 
first  time  on  a local,  state  and  national 
basis  the  information  needed  for  ap- 
praising current  supplies  and  needs  in 
housing. 


* Planning  Consultant  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  and  serves  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  in  a 
consulting  capacity. 
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"INCOME  RECEIVED  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  STATES  1929-35”— Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc., 
247  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  1937. 
May  1937.  167  pp. 

National  income,  like  individual 
private  incomes,  appears  to  be  a rather 
elusive  affair.  Is  it  income  received? 
— income  paid  out? — or  some  ratio  of 
yield  upon  national  wealth? — is  it  ad- 
justed to  price  changes?  As  one  breaks 
income  down  to  states  and  lesser  civil 
subdivisions,  additional  difficulties 
arise.  What  adjustment  has  been  made 
to  local  standards  of  life?  What  does 
dollar  income  mean  in  terms  of  local 
price  differentials?  These  and  many 
other  questions  are  cited  by  the  author 
in  his  endeavor  to  evaluate  each  in- 
come data  series  in  terms  of  reliability. 
The  idea  that  parity  in  mere  dollars 
income  as  between  different  sections  of 
the  country  is  enough  is  deplored  by 
Virgil  Jordan  in  his  introductory  note; 
what  counts  is  the  level  of  living  which 
incomes  can  sustain. 

Realized  incomes  are  broken  down 
into  component  items  of  (a)  salaries 
and  wages,  (b)  entrepreneurial  income, 
(c)  net  rents  and  royalties  and  (f) 
other  accountable  realized  income. 

Incomes  are  also  classified  as  to 
major  sources, — industrial,  governmen- 
tal expenditures,  and  miscellaneous. 
The  State  break-down  is  further  com- 
puted to  show  per  capita  incomes.  Pro- 
duction income  is  treated  in  consid- 
erable detail  both  as  to  the  types  of 
income  listed  above  and  by  geographi- 
cal divisions  and  states.  Effects  of  the 
depression  are  traced  in  similar  fashion. 

The  text  supporting  a number  of 
tables  and  charts  provides  a conveni- 
ent handbook  of  statistical  data  and 
there  is  in  addition  an  appendix  de- 
voted to  statistical  techniques,  sources, 
and  methods.  These  data  are  now 
being  brought  down  to  date  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
so  as  to  provide  a greatly  needed  con- 
tinuous series  in  a field  of  major  criti- 
cal importance  for  all  public  planning 
programs,  no  less  than  to  businessmen. 


"SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
DYNAMICS” — Pitirim  A.  Sorokin, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. American  Book  Company,  New 
York.  636  pp. 

Sorokin  writes  in  the  grand  style. 
He  is  thorough,  erudite,  and  compre- 
hensive. In  dealing  with  his  three 
major  types  of  "systems  of  relation- 
ship,"— the  familistic  or  natural  and 
emotional,  the  contractual  or  legal  and 
artificial,  and  the  compulsory  or  dicta- 
torial and  coercive, — he  sweeps  the 
whole  wide  horizon  of  recorded  his- 
tory. The  simplest  phenomena  are 
gravely  dissected  and  cataloged  under 
the  impressive  categories  of  a far-flung 
philosophical  system. 

It  is  a bit  disconcerting  to  find  our 
daily  commonplace  and  familiar  ex- 
periences elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
philisophical  categories.  In  defense 
of  this  seeming  over-aggrandizement, 
the  author  insists  (p.  225)  that  "we 
have  only  to  go  a little  deeper  into  the 
matter  to  see  that  the  seemingly  clear 
things  are  in  fact  very  complex,  very 
puzzling,  and  dependent  upon  sub- 
jective judgments  to  an  enormous  de- 
gree.” The  author  then  makes  his 
point  by  citing  the  "current  belief,  if 
one’s  expenses  show  a comparatively 
large  amount  spent  for  'recreation  and 
amusement’  (say  for  a New  Yorker 
magazine,  for  ten  visits  to  Coney  Island, 
for  ten  attendances  at  baseball  games, 
and  five  at  horse  races)  and  also  a con- 
siderable amount  of  'eats’  in  cafeterias, 
one’s  plane  of  living  is  supposed  to 
be  higher  than  the  plane  of  living  of 
a peasant  who  breathes  the  fresh  air 
of  his  countryside  free  of  charge;  who 
plays  and  watches  village  games,  pay- 
ing nothing ; who  without  any  rush 
eats  wholesome  food  that  costs  him 
less  than  the  mediocre  food  of  ’modern’ 
eating  places.”  And  what  of  the  "stalled 
ox  with  hatred”  therewith  vs  herbs  and 
good  fellowship? 

Our  own  contemporary  crises  seen 
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in  the  inverted  perspective  of  history 
are  caught  in  vast  sweeping  forces 
which  reduce  the  collapse  of  nations  to 
phenomena  of  microscopic  test-tube 
proportions.  This  is  fine  for  phil- 
osophy, but  how  does  it  help  our  daily 
living?  The  retort  might  well  be  that 
for  living  in  this  or  that  cultural  growth 
or  social  complex,  conduct  appropriate 
to  survival  can  be  very  different  and  is 
bound  to  be  highly  decisive.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  curves  of  cultural  growths, 
the  author  scans  the  twentieth  century 
segment  of  the  curve  and  comments 
(p.  253):  "Whether  it  is  one  of  the 
short-time  and  minor  crises,  or,  what 
seems  to  be  more  probable,  the  be- 
ginning of  a long-time  decline  of  the 
Sensate  culture  [which  had  its  rise 
with  modern  trade  and  commerce] 
itself,  cannot  be  stated  certainly.  But 
the  fact  of  the  deep  and  general  crisis 
is  beyond  serious  doubt.”  If  this  be  the 
case,  a great  deal  more  may  be  needed 
than  to  patch  up  the  existing  system 
here  and  there;  "The  economics  of  an 
Ideational  society  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  the  Sensate 
society.  The  economic  theory  appli- 
cable to  one  type  of  society  would  be 
inapplicable  to  the  other.” 

• 

Population 
Affecting  Crises 

( Continued  from  page  7 ) 
proximately  foreseen.  The  births  of 
every  year  provide  data  whose  con- 
sec|uences  go  on  developing  through 
the  whole  century  which  follows. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"The  Apprentice  and  the  School” — United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1939.  12  pp.  10c.  A 
brief,  simple  primer  of  the  national  program 
for  apprenticeship  training  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  functions  of  employer  associations, 
labor  organizations  and  public  educational 
agencies.  Defines  status  of  apprentice,  out- 
lines basis  for  defining  terms  of  apprentice- 
ship in  various  fields  and  presents  arguments 
for  joint  apprenticeship  training  committees. 

"Terrace  Outlets  and  Farm  Drainageways" 
— United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1814.  July  1939.  46  pp.  10c.  A thorough, 

practical  and  intelligible  handbook  gener- 
ously illustrated  with  photographs  showing 
good  and  bad  practice  in  regard  to  soil  pro- 
tection. 

"Suggestions  for  the  Preparation  of  a State 
Plan  for  Farm  Forestry” — United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  31,  1939. 
13  pp.  A mimeographed  manual  defining 
the  distinction  between  "farm  forestry"  and 
"forest  farming".  Arranged  in  the  form  of 
a catechism,  it  covers  and  defines  in  practi- 
cal terms  the  procedures  for  setting  up  farm 
forestry  projects. 

"Land,  Materials,  and  Labor  Costs”— 
National  Resources  Committee,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1939.  30c.  101  pp.  A technical 

monograph  on  housing,  in  six  parts,  covering 
location  factors,  site  planning,  small  house 
design,  costs,  labor  and  material,  and  build- 
ing regulations.  The  analysis  of  costs, — es- 
pecially with  reference  to  inefficiencies  of  dis- 
tribution, methods  of  construction  and  econo- 
mies of  large  scale  operation,— is  of  particu- 
lar interest. 

"The  National  Conference  on  Interstate 
Trade  Barriers"— -Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, 1313  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
April  1939.  127  pp.  Report  of  proceedings 

of  the  national  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  supplemented 
by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  and 
an  excellent  bibliography. 

"Chicago  Recreation  Survey"  Volume  IV — - 
Recreation  by  Community  Areas  in  Chicago. 
— Chicago  Recreation  Commission,  160  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  April,  1939. 
Volume  IV  of  a survey  which  serves  ex- 
cellently as  a handbook  for  work  procedures. 
Lavishly  illustrated  with  photographs,  colored 
cuts,  maps  and  diagrams  to  serve  practically 
all  uses  incident  to  planning  for  an  urban 
area. 


"The  machine  actually  prescribes  a change  of  fingers,  so  that  one  mem- 
ber may  get  out  of  the  way  and  prepare  the  course  for  its  successor.” 

— Goethe  (in  1825) 

"With  the  accumulation  of  material  there  should  be  a steady  elaboration 
of  the  contrivances  for  making  it  accessible.”  — Sir  Leslie  Stephens 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS 

American  City 
August,  1939 

,TZoning  Group  Housing  Projects" — 
Paul  Opperman,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
p.  44-45. 

"The  so-called  garden-type  apartment 
(two  to  three-story  apartments  having 
a land  coverage  of  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  and  a family  density  of  not 
more  than  20  per  acre  *)  enjoys  greater 
flexibil ity  than  public  housing  projects, 
as  to  location,  floor  plan,  and  exterior 
design,  because  it  is  privately  owned  and 
operated,  and  principally  because  it  may 
be  accommodated  to  a greater  range  of 
family  income." 

Quarterly  Review;  Skandinavska  Banken 

July,  1939 

' The  Danger  of  Inflation"  * — Gustav 
Cassel  eminent  Swedish  Economist,  pp 
55-57. 

Defines  "inflation"  in  its  typical  form 
as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  State 
issues  bank  notes,  or  otherwise  creates 
means  of  payment,  in  order  to  cover 
its  expenditures.  If,  Cassel  points  out, 
the  nominal  spending  power  is  thereby 
increased  without  a corresponding  output 
of  goods  or  services,  price  rises  are,  he 
says,  inevitable.  This  forces  surpluses 
of  goods,  due  to  insufficiencies  of  income 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  the 
State  can  then  appropriate  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  fiat  money.  The  good 
old  "quantity  money  theory”  on  a new 
stage  ? 

The  Reader's  Digest 

September,  1939 

"America  Unlimited" — William  Hard. 

pp.  1-10. 

How  to  escape  national  maturity  and 
decline  by  enlargement  of  consumer  buy- 
ing power  through  price  reduction ; 
"Consumers  make  employment,  not  em- 
ployers." 

Atlantic  Monthly 
September.  1939 

’'Behind  the  Budget" — Stuart  Chase,  p. 
312  et  seq. 

Analogies  between  private  and  public 
business  with  special  reference  to  dis- 
tinctions between  capital  and  operating 
items.  Reviews  governmental  spending  a 
la  Keynes  vs  prosperity  initiated  and 
maintained  by  private  enterprise. 

Current  History 

"Wisconsin  Revives  the  Wilderness” — 
Samuel  Lubell  and  Walter  Everett. 

Dramatic  recital  of  how  a submar- 
ginal Wisconsin  County  with  one-third 
of  its  area  tax  delinquent  pulled  itself, 
by  zoning  against  over-costly  land  use, 
out  of  the  red.  A lesson  in  comparative 
costs  of  land  use  in  terms  of  public  serv- 
ices to  remote  farmsteads  as  against  re- 
forestation. 


* April  1939  issue  of  FHA’s  Mortgage 
Portfolio. 

**  Supplied  on  request  by  issuing  agency. 


SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

"The  Recovery  Problem  In  the  United 
States" — Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1936.  709  pp.  $4.00. 


"Growth  of  Manufacturing  Areas" — A 
Comparative  Analysis  with  Special  Emphasis 
on  Trends  in  the  Pittsburgh  District.  Glenn 
E.  McLaughlin.  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1938.  358  pp. 


"Dynamics  of  Population” — Frank  Lorimer. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1934.  $4.00. 


"Migration  and  Business  Cycles" — H. 
Jerome.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  1934.  $2.50. 


"Modern  Economic  Society" — Sumner  H. 
Slichter.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  1931.  909 
pp.  $4.25. 


"Technological  Trends  and  National 
Policy” — National  Resources  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1937.  388  pp.  $1.00 

(Superintendent  of  Documents). 


"This  Ugly  Civilization” — Ralph  Borsodi. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  Street, 
New  York  City,  1933,  468  pp.  $3.00. 


PERIODIC  SERVICES** 

"The  Business  Review” — Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.  Issued  monthly. 


"Business  Bulletin” — The  Cleveland  Trust 
Company.  Issued  monthly. 


"Economic  Conditions" — The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  Issued  monthly. 


"Federal  Reserve  Bulletin" — Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Issued 
monthly. 


"Index” — Svenska  Handelsbanken,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  Issued  monthly. 


"Monthly  Survey  of  Business” — American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Issued  bi-moothly. 


“Pittsburgh  Business  Review" — Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Issued  monthly. 
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Working  With  the  Grain77 

CC  He  was  a very  wise  and  simple  man.  He  knew  and 
loved  wood. 

C(  The  simplest  tools  in  his  hands  became  eloquent  of  the 
skills  of  a master  craftsman. 

((  A Scandinavian  wood-worker,  he  held  masterhood 
standing  in  half  a dozen  foreign  lands. 

((  His  masterpieces  were  all  the  word  suggests. 

((  As  his  impatient  apprentice  reached  for  the  iron 
clamp,  he  raised  a warning  hand. 

CC  "Not  yet,  my  son,-”  he  cautioned,  pointing  to  the 
small  crack  along  the  newly  assembled  joint. 

((  “Oh  that!" — carelessly  scoffed  the  apprentice  lad, 
"the  clamps  will  take  care  of  that  soon  enough." 

((  The  older  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Oh,  you 
Americans,"  he  burst  out,  "will  you  never  learn  the  pa- 
tience to  work  with  the  grain  instead  of  against  it?" 

"What  are  clamps  for?" — demanded  the  impatient  ap- 
prentice, "and  glue?" 

((  "Like  laws! — always  working  to  make  people  act  con- 
trary to  their  nature!  Mark  me,"  the  older  man  shook  a 
somber  finger,  "nature  will  not  be  forced;  some  day  the 
grain  will  win;  your  lovely  cabinet  will  split  to  splinters 
--  and  so  with  people  --" 

((  His  English  was  none  too  good, but  his  thought  splendid. 

((  Is  this,  one  might  well  ask  oneself,  perhaps  the  secret 
of  Scandinavian  peace  and  good  order,  of  reasonableness 
and  contentment? 

((  He  did  not  say:  Nature  must  be  let  to  take  its  course. 

((  He  did  not  counsel  that  the  enterprise  be  abandoned. 

((  All  that  was  needed  was  that  the  wood  be  shaped  to 
overcome  its  inherent  defect,  shaped  to  meet  and  avoid 
latent  hazard,  and  shaped  to  use  its  strength  and  beauty 
to  the  best  advantage. 

(![  Here  are  the  main  essentials  of  the  idea  of  mutual  ad- 
justment of  limited  means  to  ends,  of  progressive  enlarge- 
ment in  consumption  by  the  economic  refinements  which 
are  the  hallmark  of  a mature  and  well-balanced  race. 

((  This  is  planning;  without  it  there  can  be  neither  wealth 
nor  good  order,  neither  contentment  nor  security. 
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Why  a 

State  Department 
of  Commerce 

by  RICHARD  P.  BROWN* 


The  current  emergence  of  a new  governmental  agency, — Pennsylvania's 
State  Department  of  Commerce, — marks  more  eloquently  than  volumes  of 
exposition,  the  arrival  of  a great  industrial  Commonwealth  at  a stage  of 
maturity.  This  emerging  phase  calls  for  coordinations,  guidance  and  planning 
in  the  light  of  wider  and  more  closely  integrated  communities  of  interest 
where,  in  former  days,  individual  initiative  and  drive  sufficed  for  success. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  understand  what  are  the  ends 
and  the  means  implicit  in  this  new  venture  in  Pennsylvania's  governmental 
participation  in  industrial  and  economic  advancement  and  stabilization. 


Pennsylvania’s  superior  indus- 
trial advantages  give  her,  in  fact, 
the  position  of  the  Keystone  State. 
Recent  economic  changes  emphasize 
and  strengthen  greatly  that  position. 
Recognizing  these  facts,  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James,  in  his  attack  on 
the  twin  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  mounting  tax  burdens, 
has  centered  attention  on  sound  in- 
dustrial expansion  as  the  primary 
requisite  for  alleviating  those  con- 
ditions and  for  progressive  develop- 
ment of  better  living  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  newly  created 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
given  the  assignment  of  promoting 
that  policy  in  practical  terms.  The 
factors  essential  to  a successful 
prosecution  of  that  policy  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  present.  We  have  but 
to  use  well  the  resources  now  avail- 
able. Here  are  some  significant 
facts. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  center  of  a 


far  larger  market  than  any  other 
State  can  claim.  Within  its  own 
borders  is  a consuming  population 
of  10,176,000.**  In  a circle  of 
500  miles,  centered  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania,  lives  62%  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States, 
with  80%  of  the  industrial  work- 
ers, 81%  of  the  industrial  pay-roll 
and  68%  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation.  That  circle 
cuts  through  22  States  and  the  great 
industrial  sections  of  Canada.  No 
other  State  has  the  combination  and 
extent  of  transportation  resources, 
— -rail,  water,  highway  and  air, — 
necessary  for  easy  access  to  that 
market. 

The  diversity  of  raw  materials 
necessary  for  a very  broad  scope  of 
industrial  activity  and  the  fuels  for 
conversion  and  processing  are 
available  under  most  favorable 
economic  conditions.  The  volume, 
variety  and  quality  of  Pennsyl- 


* Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  Chairman  of  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
member  of  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

**  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  estimate. 
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vania’s  industrial  skills  need  no  in- 
troduction to  anyone  familar  with 
American  industrial  history. 

During  the  past  quarter  century 
the  new  developments  in  highway 
transportation  and  electric  power 
distribution  in  the  State  have  added 
resources  for  economic  location  of 
industry  not  available  when  many 
of  our  older  industries  were  estab- 
lished. A 40,000  mile  net-work 
of  highways  with  a highly  devel- 
oped trucking  service  operating 
over  it,  and  a correspondingly  com- 
prehensive net  work  of  electric 
power  service  add  facilities  that 
command  the  consideration  of  in- 
dustry, if  demand  and  competition 
are  to  be  met  successfully. 

Each  year  recently,  Pennsyl- 
vanians have  bought  140  different 
products  with  a total  value  of  over 
one  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
domestic  production  of  the  State. 
With  the  resources  outlined  above, 
much  of  this  production  can  be 
developed  most  economically  within 
the  State  for  both  domestic  and 
outside  trade.  The  possible  effect 
of  such  a change  in  employment  in 
Pennsylvania  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  approximately  150,000 
wage  earners  were  engaged  in  the 
making  of  products  of  the  type 
bought  outside  the  State. 

Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
is  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing,  a consequence  of 
industrial  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  business  interests. 
Nor  is  it  the  result  of  so-called 


"technological  improvement”  as 
many  people  have  assumed.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  an  article  in  a recent 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning, 
the  current  unemployment  appears 
clearly  to  be  the  temporary  by- 
product of  the  building  of  a 
radically  new  set  of  industrial  tools 
in  a rapidly  growing  nation.  As 
was  indicated  also  in  that  same 
article,  the  ultimate  remedy  of  un- 
employment can  be  found  in  a more 
efficient  and  a more  widespread 
use  of  the  new  type  of  industrial 
equipment.  Pennsylvania  is  in  a 
most  favorable  position  to  con- 
tribute to  and  benefit  from  such  an 
adjustment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  essential 
job  of  industrial  development  is 
one  for  the  citizens  of  the  State 
in  private  enterprise.  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  however,  the 
State  can  make  a contribution  that 
private  business  is  not  now  organ- 
ized to  make.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  which  is  now 
allied  with  the  Department,  pro- 
poses to  make  such  a contribution 
in  the  following  manner: 

It  will  prepare,  first,  an  inven- 
tory of  Pennsylvania’s  industrial 
resources  of  natural  wealth,  idle 
industrial  plant  and  labor  skills. 

In  a program  of  national  ad- 
vertising it  will  call  attention  to 
the  State’s  industrial  opportunities 
and  invite  inquiries  from  respon- 
sible business  men  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  the  development  of  specific 
industries  within  the  State. 

The  Department  will  refer  such 
inquiries  to  responsible  local  groups 
in  communities  adapted  to  the  in- 
dustry for  which  a location  is 
sought  and  work  with  them  in 
building  a sound  and  convincing 
case  to  bring  the  industry  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  will  work  with  established 
industries  to  develop  the  factual 
basis  for  substantial  expansion  or 
reorganization. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  promote,  through  the  existing 


scientific  and  technical  agencies  of 
the  State,  a program  of  practical 
inquiry  in  a search  for  new  ma- 
terials, new  processes  and  new  uses 
that  may  have  sound  industrial  ap- 
plication in  Pennsylvania. 

It  will  cooperate  with  local  com- 
munities in  the  organization  of 
technically  qualified  agencies  for 
industrial  promotion  where  such 
are  not  now  set  up. 

In  this  way  the  new  Department 
of  Commerce  can  be  of  practical 
service  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  grasping  the  opportunity 
for  a substantial  prosperity  that  is 
now  awaiting  development. 


As  Others  See  It  . . . 

Plight  of  the  Old  Folks  is  National  Problem 

"Mr.  Helton*  uses  an  old  aphorism  to  point  a new  moral.  He  argues  that  a 
man  is  as  old  as  he  feels.  And  he  finds  emphatic  fault  with  all  legislation  and 
social  prejudice  which  makes  a man  feel  old  too  soon.  He  serves  solemn  warning 
that  if  older  people  are  not  encouraged  and  aided  to  make  themselves  useful  they 
will  make  themselves  miserable,  a burden  to  themselves  and  to  those  who  must 
somehow  support  them. 

"This  is  a new  angle  of  attack  on  the  prevailing  trend  toward  public  support 
for  all  who  have  passed  the  years  of  youth.  Their  dependent  idleness,  says  Mr. 
Helton,  will  be  'dangerous  to  them  and  dangerous  to  our  national  life.’  Their 
increasing  numbers  will  'cast  American  politics  into  the  control  of  premature 
senility.’  They  will  wield  a whip  hand  over  the  Nation,  but  it  will  be  a feeble  and 
failing  hand,  for  lack  of  useful  exercise. 

"What  is  needed  is  a restoration  of  respect  for  age  and  self-respect  for  those 
whose  strength  has  lost  the  keen  edge  of  youth.  For  older  folk  are  no  longer  a 
trifling  minority  of  the  population.  They  must  find  something  to  do  besides  sit 
in  the  sun  and  collect  their  pensions.  Otherwise,  their  mental  and  physical  decay 
may  enfeeble  the  whole  Nation.  . . . 

"Some  place  must  be  found  for  them,  a job  or  work  and  joy  in  doing  it,  or 
the  United  States  of  tomorrow  may  look  like  the  front  porch  of  an  old  folks’ 
home.” 

— Editorial ; Evening  Public  Ledger — Philadelphia,  September  26,  1939.  Com- 
ment on  article  appearing  in  Harpers  for  October  and  scheduled  shortly  to  reappear 
in  condensed  form  in  The  Readers’  Digest. 

* Mr.  Helton  is  a member  of  the  State  Planning  Board  staff. 
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Durable  Goods  vs. 
Governmental  Spending 
for  Business  Revival 


|f  What  are  the  favorable  conditions  for  the  generating  of  recovery  and 
prosperity?  Among  others,  a rapidly  expanding  population,  high  birth  rates, 
favorable  access  to  foreign  markets,  and  "adequate  wars," — provided  to  be 
sure  that  war  preparations  have  not  discounted,  as  may  now  be  the  case, 
"war  prosperity"  in  advance.  Underlying  these  more  obvious  factors  may 
be  others  more  basic:  the  ratio  of  producers'  durable  to  consumers'  non- 
durable goods. 


Aggravating  and  accelerating  the 
all  too  familiar  dilemma  of  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  are  such 
major  factors  as  the  slowing  down 
of  population  growth  to  an  ulti- 
mate stabilization;  the  increasing 
age  concentrations  at  ages  beyond 
40 ; the  labor-saving  trends  of 
technology,  with  attendant  disem- 
ployment and  commensurate  losses 
of  the  consumer  purchasing  power 
which  constitutes  the  life  blood  of 
private  enterprise. 

These,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  qualify  as  basic  determinants  of 
depressions  and  prosperity.  Some- 
thing of  the  real  origins  of  business 
cycles, — which  governmental  spend- 
ing, monetary  manipulation,  tariffs 
and  selective  taxation  have  sought 
to  control  and  to  direct, — may  be 
derived  from  the  behavior  of  the 
output  curves  for  producers’  dur- 
able and  consumers’  nondurable 
goods  (see  chart;  Fig.  1).  The 
relation  of  the  ratio  between  these 


two  types  of  goods  to  the  rotation 
of  good  and  hard  times  is  dis- 
closed by  an  additional  curve  from 
Colonel  Ayres’  General  Business 
Activity  Chart  (see  Fig.  1).  Com- 
parison of  these  two  curves  may 
provide  a helpful  clue  to  the  stub- 
born problem  of  economic  crises 
for  which,  thus  far,  neither  poten- 
tates nor  pedants  have  evolved  the 
magic  formula. 

The  shift  from  capital  invest- 
ment in  inventories  to  investment 
in  capital  equipment — plants,  ma- 
chines, etc. — was  most  marked  in 
the  decade  following  1919, — an  ex- 
pansion in  production  capacity 
which  seems,  according  to  State 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Richard  P. 
Brown,  to  be  resuming,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, its  upward  trend.  This 
period  of  expansion  up  to  1929, 
in  which  large  releases  of  capital 
savings  were  being  restored  to  con- 
sumption uses,  was  one  (see 


* Condensation  of  thesis  developed  by  the  author,  Willis  Wissler,  Planning  Economist  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  staff,  in  his  "Business  Administration”  published  by  McGraw-Hill  of 
New  York  City.  cf.  "For  a space  the  effect  of  stabilization  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  using  up  of  such  accumulation  of  reserves  [capital  savings}  as  now  exist.  But  once  these 
are  exhausted  it  might  very  well  happen  that  over-capacitation  . . . should  emerge  to  bring 
about  in  aggravated  form  those  very  crises  the  above  program  is  designed  to  correct” — "Business 
Administration”  p.  177. 
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Fig.  1)  of  fairly  high  and  fairly 
continuous  prosperity. 

Overcapacitation  incident  to 
speculative  booms,  such  as  1929 
in  retrospect  is  held  to  be, — cer- 
tainly aggravates  the  depressions 
that  mark  the  premature  dissipa- 
tion of  the  margins  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  temporarily  raised 
above  concurrent  flows  of  goods; 
but  overcapacitation  probably  is 
not  in  and  of  itself  the  original 
cause. 

It  is,  rather,  the  ratio  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  to  the  ac- 
companying flow  of  consumption 
goods  that  seems  most  significant. 
When  this  consumer  income  is 
rapidly  expanded  without  com- 
mensurate accompaniments  of  out- 
put in  consumer  goods  the  phe- 
nomena known  as  "prosperity”  is 
seen  to  result,  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly, (if  the  reverse  as  logically 
follows)  when  output  again  over- 
takes declining  purchasing  power, 
"recession”  sets  in  and  depression 
follows  after. 

Thus  a major  aspect  of  the  me- 
chanics creating  booms  and  de- 
pressions appears  to  be  clear 
enough.  What  seems  greatly  needed 
to  effect  recovery  is  to  enact  a 
"technologic  bulge”;  devise  some 
new  popular  commodity  wdiich  will 
release  into  immediate  consumer 
purchasing  power,  via  large  scale 
industrial  construction,  the  dammed- 
up  purchasing  power  sequestered  in 
capital  savings  pools,  and  to  do 


this  in  ways  which  will  not  bring 
in  with  it  any  matching  output  of 
consumption  goods.  The  consumer 
purchasing  power  must  be  let  to 
outrun  the  flow  of  consumer  goods ; 
not  merely  to  equal  it.  A scrutiny 
of  the  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  curves  of  the  U.  S.  industry 
discloses  (see  Fig.  1)  that  booms 
supported  by  large  scale  expendi- 
tures for  capital  equipment, — 
plants,  machinery,  etc., — are  liq- 
uidated as  these  sudden  windfalls 
of  consumer  income  are  exhausted; 
the  newly  created  plant  capacities 
flow  into  output,  and  portions  of 
their  sales  incomes  are  diverted 
from  consumption  uses  to  depre- 
ciation reserves  and  to  capital 
savings. 

Recovery  periods  tend  in  recent 
years  to  be  shorter  because,  in  part, 
"even  in  the  most  prosperous  years, 
87  per  cent  of  the  current  output 
is  in  the  group  of  immediately  con- 
sumed commodities  and  service.”* ** 
The  rise  and  decline  of  a typical 
boom  is  admirably  summed  up  by 
Kuznets  in  his  comment:  "Even 
■when  smoothed  out  by  a three  year 
moving  average,  the  short-term 
fluctuations  in  amount  of  capital 
goods  increases  by  almost  a half  in 
1921-1926  as  computed  by  1929 
prices.  The  decline  after  the  peak 
of  1928-1929  is  even  more  violent. 
From  1924-1926  there  was  a 
marked  acceleration  in  capital  for- 
mation— greater  than  for  the  gross 
national  product”  (i.  e.  commodity 


* Simon  Kuznets  in  his  monumental  "Commodity  Flow  and  Capital  Formation”  p.  473. 

**  Ihid.  p.  475. 
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flow  plus  capital  formation) . These 
pools  of  capital  savings  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  having  pro- 
vided both  the  occasion  and  the 
means  for  the  amazing  expansion 
in  capital  goods, — plants,  machines, 
ships,  war  equipment,  etc., — cul- 
minating in  the  crash  of  1929. 

Pennsylvania,  happily,  has  pro- 
ceeded in  more  moderate  fashion 
than  most  industrial  states.  A 
graphic  analysis  of  the  Philadelphia 
District  Federal  Bank’s  indices  of 
durable  and  nondurable  goods  dis- 
closes an  absence  of  extreme  ex- 
cesses in  output  of  durable  over 
nondurable  goods  for  the  entire 
cycle  period  of  1923  to  1937  in- 
clusive. This  moderation,  while  it 
may  have  denied  us  the  dubious 
blessings  of  a major  boom,  may 
yet  prove  the  basis  for  our  present 
and  future  wholesome  industrial 
growth  and  development. 

Thus  it  might  well  be  that  the 
large  releases  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  incident  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s thirty-two  million  dollars 
for  industrial  construction  in  the 
first  half  of  1939  may  be  a far 
more  potent  and  immediate  stim- 
ulus: to  a belated  recovery  than 
even  the  enlarged  employment  an- 
ticipated from  the  operation  of 
these  capital  assets.  For  it  is  the 
large  additions  in  payrolls  to  con- 
sumers that  constitute,  for  all 
shrewd  business  men,  the  sound 
base  of  any  continued  prosperity. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  our  last 
issue,  our  phenomenal  prosperity 


prior  to  1919  was  substantially  the 
effect  of  the  rapid  expansion  in- 
cident to  the  fact  that  "America 
was  engaged  for  75  years  in  the 
building  of  a whole  new  set  of 
tools”  and  that  our  future  pros- 
perity in  turn  rests  upon  "the  op- 
portunity for  re-employment  of 
men  in  the  restoration  of  worn  out 
tools.” 

It  is  at  this  point  of  our  ex- 
amination of  the  mechanics  of  re- 
covery and  depressions,  that  Penn- 
sylvania finds  herself  confronted,  as 
to  be  sure  does  the  country  as  a 
whole,  with  important  alternative 
choices  as  to  the  vehicle  of  recovery 
she  had  best  select.  Shall  it  be 
war  goods,  or  peace  goods? — shall 
it  be  the  marketing  of  armaments, 
for  which  we  are  so  admirably  en- 
dowed with  coal  and  steel  and  an 
innumerable  variety  of  raw  stuffs 
and  resources,  or  shall  it  be  the 
expanding  markets  of  nations 
escaping  the  ultimate  and  terrible 
impoverishments  of  war?  Counsels: 
are  divided.  But  contrary  to  popu- 
lar legend  it  is  the  more  com- 
manding business  leaders  who  now 
insist  that  wars  do  not  aid  long- 
run  business  growth. 

How  wars  do  stimulate  the  ex- 
pansion of  capital  construction  and 
equipment  is  reflected  clearly 
enough  in  the  "vigorous  demand 
for  capital  goods  stocks  whose  lag- 
ging performance  for  years  has 
been  a fundamental  weakness  in 
( Continued  on  page  17) 
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correspondence  between  both  series: 

Fig.  1 

n. 

1901-Sept. 

1903: 

"Merger  Prosperity" 

(6)  Aug. 

1915-Nov. 

1920: 

"War 

Prosperity" 

pt. 

1903-Dec. 

1904: 

"Rich  Man’s  Panic" 

(7)  Nov. 

1920-Nov. 

1922: 

"Prim. 

rv  Post-War  Depression" 

ec. 

1904— Nov. 

1907: 

"Corporate  Prosperity’ 

(8)  Nov. 

192  2 -Sept. 

1927: 

"New 

Era  Prosperity" 

ov. 

1907— July 

1909: 

"Panic  of  1907" 

(9)  Jan. 

192  8 -Dec. 

1929: 

"Bull 

Market  Boom" 

n. 

1914— Aug. 

1915: 

"War  Depression" 

(10)  Dec. 

1929- 

"Secondary  Post-War  Depression 

the 

Producers’ 

Durable 

Goods  curve  and  the 

Consumers' 

Nondurable 

Goods 

curve 

are  used,  this  conjecture 

Hows  consistently  with  all  others  noted  above, 
pt.  1934— Aug.  1937:  "New  Deal  Recovery” 
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Public  Planning 
More  Than 
Pretty  Pictures 

by  RUSSELL  VanNEST  BLACK  * 


H Those  who  suspect  public  planning  of  being  contaminated  by  an  other- 
worldly flavor  need  the  practical  reassurance  of  the  basic  need  for  planning 
in  public  administration  in  this  article.  Not  only  is  industrial  well-being  seen 
as  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  governmental  services  calculated 
to  promote  more  satisfactory  living,  but  these  expansions  in  consumption 
are  seen  to  be  in  turn  the  bases  of  all  sound  industrial  prosperity. 


"Planning  is  a fine  thing  IF 
you  can  afford  it.”  So  say  the  "put- 
offers”  in  ignorance  of  the  far- 
flung  effects  and  benefits  of  plan- 
ning when  well  done  and  dili- 
gently applied.  There  are  indus- 
trialists and  business  leaders,  and 
protesting  taxpayers,  who  are  likely 
to  brush  planning  aside  as  of  no 
consequence  other  than  that  of  an 
added  grievance  against  inept  and 
foolish  public  spending. 

To  many  minds,  planning  finds 
chief  expression  in  such  things  as 
elaborate  thoroughfares,  parks,  and 
public  buildings.  At  best,  these 
are  the  least  product  of  this  mod- 
ern governmental  process.  Behind 
things  seen  are  the  effects  of  plan- 
ning upon  the  way  people  live, — 
upon  the  manner  and  the  costs  of 
working  and  doing  business.  They 
are  found  in  better  housing  and 
better  living  environment;  in  the 
improved  adequacy  and  convenience 
of  transportation  and  other  public- 
service  facilities;  and  in  all  manner 
of  both  public  and  private  econo- 
mies. 

* Consultant,  National  Resources  Planning 

Board. 


For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
size  of  the  public  purse  is  limited. 
Trends  in  the  demand  for  public 
service,  and  in  acquiescence  in  pub- 
lic spending,  have  been  ever  up- 
ward; but  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  taxpayer  will  not  or  can- 
not go  at  any  given  point  in  time. 
Today,  and  tomorrow,  a limited 
and  usually  insufficient  amount  of 
money  must  be  made  to  serve  all 
public  purposes.  If  too  much  is 
spent  for  one  service  or  for  one 
kind  of  improvement,  other  serv- 
ices and  other  improvements  must 
suffer.  If  a mistake  is  made  in  the 
placing  or  timing  of  an  improve- 
ment, the  results  are  more  than  so 
much  money  thrown  away ; ex- 
penditures for  other  needed  things 
must  be  reduced  proportionately. 

If  a community’s  physical  plant 
(its  streets,  parks,  public  buildings, 
utilities  and  other  public  facilities) 
is  obsolete  or  otherwise  inefficient, 
excessive  operating  costs  eat  up  the 
funds  that  should  go  to  improved 
services.  Although  generally  less 
obvious,  this  is  as  true  in  the  man- 
agement of  a city  as  in  the  operation 
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of  a factory.  Few  industries  could 
or  would  attempt  to  operate  with 
plants  as  outmoded  and  as  devoid 
of  plan  as  are  those  of  many  cities. 

Government  is  concerned  with 
many  kinds  of  planning,  but  that 
which  we  here  have  chiefly  in  mind 
is  the  kind  of  planning  that  may 
be  done  by  city  and  county  planning 
boards,  and,  to  considerable  extent, 
by  state  planning  boards.  It  has 
as  a principal  objective  the  shaping 
or  reshaping  of  the  community’s 
physical  structure  to  achieve  im- 
proved livability  and  workability. 
It  capitalizes  upon  normal  change 
and  development  to  produce  better 
and  more  economical  results  than 
are  possible  through  hit-or-miss 
procedures.  It  gains  its  ends  by  pro- 
ducing, and  by  adhering  to,  an  over- 
all pattern  or  plan  and  a program 
for  the  guidance  of  growth  and 
change.  By  its  wise  employment, 
many  mistakes  can  be  avoided,  im- 
provements can  be  scheduled  to 
better  public  advantage,  and  mod- 
ern efficiencies  and  safeguards  can 
be  incorporated  in  all  public  works. 
Much  of  urban  blight  and  of  in- 
stability of  urban  property  values, 
much  of  the  necessity  for  rebuild- 
ing of  public  improvements  before 
the  end  of  their  natural  life,  and 
a great  deal  of  unbalance  in  public 
expenditures  (the  over-expansion 
of  some  services  at  the  sacrifice  of 
others)  grow  out  of  looking  at 
only  one  thing,  one  improvement 
or  one  public  need,  at  a time. 

Observe  the  indirect  effects  of 


planning  upon  industrial  enter- 
prise. Beyond  factors  peculiar  to 
its  type,  the  successful  operation 
of  an  individual  factory  depends 
largely  upon  such  things  as:  loca- 
tion in  relation  to  raw  materials 
and  market,  availability  of  labor, 
convenience  and  speed  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  labor  efficiency  as 
determined  by  health  and  low  turn- 
over of  employees,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  included  in  over- 
head costs.  In  the  order  of  their 
listing,  planning  plays  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  these 
matters. 

Under  the  present  system  of 
taxation,  industry  often  pays  a dis- 
proportionate share  of  taxes.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  justified  as 
an  indirect  labor  subsidy  in  lieu  of 
higher  wages  which  might  permit 
some  shift  of  the  tax  burden,  is 
not  a part  of  this  discussion.  More 
significant  here  is  the  fact  that 
wastefulness  in  public  expendi- 
tures is  likely  to  weigh  most  heavily 
upon  industry,  in  the  form  of  ex- 
cessive taxes.  Conceivably,  the 
difference  in  cost  between  good 
and  bad  public  management  may 
be  the  determining  factor  in 
whether  or  not  a particular  indus- 
try will  locate  in,  or  can  survive 
in,  a particular  place. 

Usually  more  important  than  the 
amount  of  taxes,  however,  is  what 
industry  gets  for  its  tax  money. 
Congested  streets,  inadequate  sew- 
erage, poor  water,  bad  housing, 
and  unpleasant  and  unhealthful 
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living  conditions  for  workers  and 
executives,  too  often  on  top  of 
high  taxes,  spell  doom  to  all  but 
the  most  exceptional  industry,  no 
matter  how  well  equipped  in- 
ternally or  how  well  placed  in 
geographical  relation  to  markets 
and  materials. 

The  same  principles  operate  in 
the  attraction,  retention  and  en- 
largement of  those  general  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  the  better 
classes  of  residential  property 
which,  as  the  communities  tax  base, 
serve  as  mainstays  of  the  local  pub- 
lic treasury. 

For  too  many  years,  planning 
has  been  thought  of  as  a refinement 
of  governmental  processes,  as  a 
sort  of  frosting  upon  the  cake  of 
public  business;  too  much  of  pres- 
ent-day planning,  by  reason  of  its 
inadequate  and  superficial  use,  may 


deserve  no  better  place  in  either 
the  public  or  official  mind.  Mis- 
conception of  the  nature  and  proper 
uses  of  planning,  whether  by  the 
elected  official  or  the  appointed 
planning  commissioner  or  the  gen- 
eral public,  does  not  alter  its  real 
potentialities. 

Planning,  as  now  to  be  applied 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  most  other  states,  is  in  some 
or  all  of  its  phases  increasingly 
essential  to  the  satisfactory  life  and 
successful  operation  of  every  public 
corporation, — township,  city,  county, 
or  state,  and  of  the  private  enter- 
prise upon  which  its  private  and 
its  public  incomes  must  depend. 
As  with  well-directed  industrial  re- 
search or  with  good  engineering  in 
the  design  of  a bridge,  its  costs  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits to  accrue. 


"...  Disregarding  any  loss  of  property  rights,  the  greater  loss  to  our  citizen- 
ship, the  greater  danger  to  our  country,  and  the  pity  of  it  all,  lie  in  the  fact  that 
by  centralizing  planning,  ownership,  and  control,  we  take  from  the  people  of  farm 
and  village,  and  of  industry,  that  which  makes  a nation  permanently  great.  The 
strength  of  the  U.  S.  consists  wholly  of  the  combined  strength  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  communities  which  comprise  it.  Only  as  these  communities  prosper  can  the 
nation  itself  be  strong  for  long.  Only  as  its  citizens  take  pride  in  their  town  or 
city  and  feel  that  they  are  part  of  it,  are  managing  it,  are  responsible  for  its  wel- 
fare, can  a community  be  strong.  If  community  loyalty  is  destroyed,  loyalty  to  the 
state  and  nation  is  also  lost.” — Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  Governor  of  Vermont,  in 
one  of  a series  of  addresses  presented  at  the  Second  Annual  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
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Conference 

Notes 


Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 

Held  in  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  Sep- 
tember 28th-29th,  1939  at  the 
Schenley  Hotel.  Ellwood  B. 
Chapman,  President,  Swarth- 
more,  Penna.,  Herman  Cope, 
Sec.-Treas.,  35  N.  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
in  a two  and  one-half  day  conference 
interspersed  with  luncheons,  dinners 
and  field  trips  covered  a wide  range  of 
topics.  On  Monday  forenoon  a dis- 
tinctly contemporary  note  was  struck  in 
the  discussions  of  "The  Industrial  City 
and  Leisure  Time’’  and  "Metropolitan 
Region  and  Mass  Recreation,”  led  by 
Mr.  Fred  Bartlett,  administrator  of  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission. 
In  the  afternoon  water  resources  for 
recreational  uses  were  taken  up  with 
special  reference  to  the  utilization  of 
facilities  on  flood  control  areas.  At  the 
Thursday  night  dinner  were  developed 
the  broader  regional  aspects  of  recrea- 
tional development,  which  was  given 
special  emphasis  by  the  presentation  of 
a paper, — "Regional  Plan  and  State 
Parks"  by  Mr.  Wallace  Richards,  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Regional  Planning  Association. 

Meeting  of  the  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association 

Held  at  the  Harrisburg  Public 
Library,  Sept.  21. 

A meeting  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Harrisburg 
Public  Library  on  September  21.  This 
is  a new  committee  of  the  Library 
Association  and  its  membership  con- 
sists of  librarians,  library  trustees,  and 
friends  of  libraries.  The  committee 


was  formed  to  study  the  library  needs 
of  Pennsylvania  from  a broad  viewpoint 
and  to  present  constructive  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  library  facilities  of  Pennsylvania; 
because  Pennsylvania  is  conspicuous  for 
the  number  of  its  citizens  without  ac- 
cess to  library  services. 

At  this  Harrisburg  meeting,  Mr. 
Harold  A.  Wooster,  Librarian  of  the 
Scranton  Public  Library,  presided  as 
Committee  Chairman.  In  addition  to 
the  discussion  by  committee  members, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  State  Planning  Board;  Dr.  Paul 
L.  Cressman,  Director,  Bureau  of  In- 
struction ; and  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rafter, 
Director  of  the  State  Library  and 
Museum,  contributed  suggestions. 

The  Committee  will  issue  a printed 
report  in  the  near  future. 

32d  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Association 

Held  at  Bedford  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  7 and  8. 

600  executives  of  Pennsylvania  utili- 
ties attended  the  32d  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Association  at  Bedford  on  September  6, 
7 and  8. 

Prominent  among  the  speakers  was 
the  Honorable  Richard  P.  Brown,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  subject 
of  his  talk  was  "The  Electric  Utilities 
can  help  in  Pennsylvania’s  Industrial 
Development.”  Mr.  Brown  outlined 
the  plans  of  the  new  Department  of 
Commerce  to  stimulate  business  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries to  the  state.  He  urged  a "Buy  in 
Pennsylvania”  policy  and  that  the  utili- 
ties should  go  ahead  confidently  with 
contemplated  expansion  programs. 

Other  speakers  included  H.  L. 
Mitchell,  President,  West  Penn  Power 
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Company;  Edmund  C.  Stone,  Vice- 
President,  Duquesne  Light  Company; 
Dr.  William  E.  Wickenden,  President, 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Eaton,  U.  S.  Congressman 
from  New  Jersey ; Prof.  R.  U.  Blasin- 
game,  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Trufant  Foster,  noted  Econo- 
mist of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Carey,  Counsel,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Association  for  the  incoming 
Administrative  Year,  commencing  Oc- 
tober 1,  1939. 

Twenty-Fourth  National 
Recreation  Congress 

Held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October 
9-13,  1939  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
John  H.  Finley,  President, 
Howard  Braucher,  Secretary. 

Among  other  sessions  most  valuable 
to  public  planning  were  those  dealing 
with  "Industry  Faces  the  Recreation 
Needs  of  Workers,”  "The  Use  of 
Federal  and  State  Facilities  and  Leader- 
ship by  Local  Communities,”  "Provid- 
ing Recreation  for  Rural  America,” 
"Recreation  Problems  of  Smaller  Cities 
(5,000-50,000  population)”  and  as 
basic  to  all  these  Discussions:  "What 
are  the  Foundations  for  Regional  Rec- 
reation?”* 

Durable  Goods  vs. 

Governmental  Spending 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 
our  market  structure.”**  Wars 
have  the  force  of  emergency  de- 
mands for  outputs  which  open  the 
flood-gates  of  dammed-up  pools  of 
capital  savings  and  suddenly  de- 
luge the  consumer  goods  market 
with  fresh  purchasing  power. 

Can  harassed  and  distressed 
peoples,  caught  in  the  economic 
backwash  of  the  last  "World  War” 
or  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 


"business  cycle,”  be  greatly  blamed 
if  they  cast  a longing  eye  toward 
capital  goods  expansions  that  so 
miraculously  liquidate  unemploy- 
ment and  chronic  relief  loads? 

The  classic  example  of  what  a 
great  and  rapid  producers’  capital 
goods  expansion  can  do  for  the 
generating  of  recovery  and  pros- 
perity is  that  of  our  automotive 
industries.  Here  were  vast  plants, 
huge  and  costly  machines,  in  the 
creation  of  which  billions  of  dol- 
lars were  poured  directly  and  in  a 
relatively  brief  space  of  time  into 
consumer  channels.  The  liquida- 
tion of  so  vast  and  costly  a capital 
outlay,  through  written  of  deprecia- 
tion and  capital  savings,  was,  at 
the  outset,  of  necessity  slow  and 
over  an  extended  term.  These  are 
the  conditions  ideal  for  enlarge- 
ment of  consumer  purchasing 
power,  rising  prices,  consumption 
goods  shortages  and  all  the  attend- 
ing circumstances  of  emerging 
booms. 

The  penalties  of  ill-advised 
capital  goods  expansion  can,  how- 
ever, more  than  outweigh  tempo- 
rary, if  dramatic,  short-run  benefits. 

It  is  the  function  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  good  planning,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private  business,  to 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  pay  too 
much  for  our  prosperity:  that 
Pennsylvania  builds  safely  and 
soundly  upon  permanent  bases  of 
prosperity. 


* Those  desiring  a detailed  topical  analysis  of  issues  presented  and  discussed  may  find  the 
pamphlet:  "Recreation  and  the  American  Way  of  Life”  issued  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association  very  helpful  and  stimulating. 

**  Paine-Webber  and  Company  Monthly  Review,  Sept.  25,  1939,  p.  1. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Scranton,  Pa. — This  year’s  "Annual 
Statistical  Number”  of  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  publication, — 
itself  an  exceedingly  useful  and  effective 
handbook — is  this  year  followed  by  a 
specially  fine  number  entitled  "Evidence 
of  Progress,”  featuring  the  effective 
slogan:  "Faith  in  Scranton.”  Other 
communities  might  well  emulate  their 
stirring  example. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — With  the  assist- 
ance of  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  the 
New  School  For  Social  Research  at  66 
W.  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City,  is 
offering  "the  first  coordinated  program 
in  housing  education.”  Among  courses 
offered  is  "From  the  Small  House  to 
the  Regional  Plan”  by  Albert  Mayer, 
dealing  with  "planning  not  as  super- 
imposed but  as  the  inevitable  answer 
to  individual  living.” 

Chicago,  III. — The  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  reports  the  crea- 
tion of  planning  commissions  in  two 
more  metropolitan  cities, — Baltimore 
and  Chicago, — bringing  the  list  of  cities 
of  more  than  500,000  population  so 
equipped  up  to  13. 

Mt.  Joy,  Pa. — Two  important  events 
in  a local  planning  and  zoning  move- 
ment being  sponsored  by  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  took  place  Friday 
evening,  September  15  and  the  follow- 
ing Monday  evening  when  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Planning  Board, 
— Mr.  Willis  Wissler,  Planning  Econo- 
mist and  Mr.  Roy  Helton,  Planning 
and  Research  Associate  met  by  invita- 
tion, with  a group  of  the  Borough’s 
representative  citizens.  The  conference 
was  arranged  largely  through  the  active 
interest  of  Messrs.  McCloud,  Greiner 
and  Shock.  The  Monday  meeting  was 
attended  by  a larger  group  before  which 
the  various  aspects  of  public  planning 
were  presented, — the  physical  side  by 
Mr.  McCloud,  the  Social  side  by  Mr. 
Helton  and  the  economic  side  by  Mr. 
Wissler. 


Washington,  D.  C. — Extension  of 
Pennsylvania’s  new  toll  superhighway 
from  its  eastern  terminal  near  Harris- 
burg to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
as  a military  transportation  link  be- 
tween the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  and 
the  ship  yards  is  reported  by  Walter 
A.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission,  to  have  been 
strongly  favored  by  the  President  in  a 
recent  conference. 

Reading,  Pa. — The  Reading  Fair  this 
year  celebrated  its  silver  jubilee,  mark- 
ing the  twenty-fifth  year  that  the  Fair 
has  occupied  its  present  home. 


Calendar 

October  17 — 20 

American  Public  Health  Association, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (William  Penn  Hotel.) 
Exec.  Sec.,  Dr.  Reginald  M.  Atwater, 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York. 

October  lg 

American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  an- 
nual meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

October  IS — 20 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Association, 
(Haddon  Hall)  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Sec.,  Dr.  F.  Herbert  Snow,  327  Tele- 
graph Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

November  1 — 3 

The  American  Municipal  Association 
(Stevens  Hotel)  Chicago,  111.  Exec.  Dir., 
Earl  D.  Mallery,  1313  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

November  14 — 16 

National  Reclamation  Association,  an- 
nual convention,  Denver,  Colorado,  Di- 
rectors meeting,  Nov.  12,  13. 

November  16 — 18 

National  Municipal  league,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.  Sec.,  Howard  P.  Jones,  299 
Broadway,  New  York. 

November  17 — 18 

Municipal  and  Local  Finance  Officers  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Pa.  H.  F. 
Alderfer,  Exec.  Sec.,  Institute  of  Local 
Government,  State  College. 

November  22 — 24 

National  Association  of  Housing  Offi- 
cials, New  Orleans,  La.  Dir.,  Cole- 
man Woodbury,  1313  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


in 


''COMMODITY  FLOW  AND  CAP - 
1TAL  FORMATION"— Simon  Kuznets. 
Vol.  One.  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic  Research,  New  York.  1938.  302 
p.  $3.00. 

The  mass  of  data  assembled  in  this 
single  volume  is  staggering;  it  is  a 
truly  encydopediac  reference  text.  The 
absence  of  an  index  somewhat  impairs 
its  usefulness  as  a reference  book,  but 
for  those  who  care  to  dig  there  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  information,  pertinent, 
curious  and  obscure!  For  those  who 
are  more  intent  upon  the  findings  of 
the  study  than  in  the  technique  of  re- 
search displayed,  a convenient  summary 
is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Most  arresting  among  the  author's  con- 
clusions are  (p.  475)  the  discovery,  "by 
the  comparison  of  net  capital  formation 
with  national  income,”  of  "the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  that  new  addi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  capital  goods  . . ^ 
constitutes  of  total  national  income, 
and  that  until  1930  the  volume  of  con- 
sumers’ outlay,  in  contrast  to  the 
volume  and  share  of  net  capital  forma- 
tion, "shows  no  marked  fluctuations, 
especially  when  the  effect  of  changing 
price  levels  is  removed,”  after  which 
there  does  occur  a sharp  falling  oft. 
The  implication  of  this  complementary 
behavior  as  between  capital  and  con- 
sumption goods  (cf.  Fig.  1)  is  felt 
by  the  author  to  be  highly  signifi- 
cant, calling  for  a "further  study  of  the 
various  economic  forces  that  operate  to 
produce  divergent  movements  in  these 
two,  essentially  related,  segments  of 
the  national  product.”  But  here,  alas, 
the  book  ends  and  the  reader  is  left, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  his  own  wild 
surmises. 


"Our  problem  is  no  longer  merely  to 
muddle  through  for  a few  more  genera- 
tions. We  see  ourselves  as  the  archi- 
tects of  a tremendous  future,  with 
science  giving  us  the  power  to  build 
for  good  or  evil.” — Sir  James  Jeans. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"Jobs  After  Forty” — Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlet No.  35.  1939.  By  Beulah  Amidon. 
32  p.  10c.  Concludes  from  statistical  evi- 
dence that  age  is  a real  handicap  and  that 
while  responsibilities  are  greatest  in  middle 
age,  youth  is  preferred  for  the  following 
reasons:  "(1)  that,  as  compared  with 
younger  men  and  women,  older  workers  pro- 
duce less,  (2)  that  they  are  more  prone  to 
have  accidents,  (3)  they  add  to  the  costs  of 
group  insurance,  (4)  they  weaken  private 
pension  plans,  and  (5)  they  are  less  adapt- 
able personally  and  on  the  job." 

"Rural  Migration  in  the  United  States”- — 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of 
Research.  By  C.  E.  Lively,  University  of 
Missouri  and  Conrad  Taeuber,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Econom- 
ics. Research  Monograph  XIX.  1939.  A 
review  of  rural  population  movements  prior 
to  1930  and  of  movements  of  farm  popu- 
lation since  1930,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  contributing  causes  and  resultant  char- 
acteristics of  migrants  in  selected  areas. 
Prior  to  1930  "only  six  States  lost  more  than 
10  percent  of  their  rural-nonfarm  population 
through  migration.  With  no  change  in  defi- 
nition of  rural  territory  in  1930,  one  of 
these — Pennsylvania — would  certainly  have 
lost  less  than  10  percent.” 

"Economic  Status  of  Rural  Teachers" — 
Bulletin  1937,  No.  13.  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  By 
Walter  R.  Gaumnitz,  Senior  Specialist  in 
Rural  Education  Problems.  1939.  56  pp. 

10c.  A thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the 
rural  school  and  rural  teacher  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  costs,  assets  and  liabilities 
of  rural  teachers,  costs  of  preparation  for 
rural  school  teachers  and  related  subjects. 
Amply  supported  by  statistical  tables. 

"Local  Community  Fact  Book  1938”- — Louis 
Wirth,  University  of  Chicago  and  Margaret 
Furez,  Editors.  Chicago  Recreation  Com- 
mission 1938.  75  pp.  While  this  manual 

was  prepared  specifically  for  use  in  the 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Area  it  may  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  laying  out  the  modus 
operandi  for  other  large  urban  communities. 

"A  Study  of  Subdivision  Development  in 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area” — Michigan 
Planning  Commission.  June  1939.  A cour- 
ageous and  impartial  analysis  of  prevalent 
hazards  in  real  estate  subdivisions  arriving  at 
the  following  conclusions:  "(1)  Subdividing 
. has  been  excessive  (2)  Subdividing 
generally  has  been  unplanned  and  of  a low 
quality,  (3)  Excessive  and  unplanned  sub- 
dividing has  resulted  in  serious  tax  delin- 
quency, (4)  Controls  have  been  ineffective 
and  inadequate.” 
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The  Annals, 

The  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science 
September,  1939 

"Legal  Aid  as  Part  of  a Community 
Program,"  pp.  72-78.  Marguerite  Raeder 
Gariepy. 

"Legal  aid  has  been  described  as  claim- 
ing foster  parentage  of  the  organized 
bar  on  one  side  and  organized  social 
work  on  the  other.” 

Engineering  News-Record 

August  31,  1939 

"Should  WPA  Continue  in  Construction 
Work?”  p.  60 — 

"Yes” — F.  C.  Harrington 
"No”— W.  A.  Klinger. 

Major  pro  argument: 

Useful  public  products  and  productive 
labor  preferable  to  "Dole.” 

Major  con  argument: 

Governmental  competition  is  discourag- 
ing recovery  in  this  key  industry. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 

Autumn  Number,  1939 

"Industry  and  American  Democracy” 
pp.  488-. — Ernest  Tener  Weir. 

"What  is  American  democracy?  . . . 

it  is  a system  of  self-government  in 
which  the  paramount  consideration  is  the 
freedom  and  welfare  of  the  citizen  as 
an  individual.  Communal  life  is  sec- 
ondary, not  because  it  is  unimportant, 
but  because  it  is  believed  that  the  highest 
aggregate  good  of  all  the  people  will 
result  automatically  from  each  indi- 
vidual’s having  the  widest  latitude  to 
do  his  best  with  his  own  private  affairs.” 

New  York  Times  Magazine 

September  17,  1939 

"Can  We  Stay  out  of  War?”  p 1 et 
seq. — Arthur  Krock. 

One  of  our  crack  news  analysists  object- 
ively reviews  and  appraises  "the  forces 
that  work  for  and  against  our  -in- 
volvement.” An  interesting  compara- 
tive study  of  1914  and  25  years  after. 

Harpers 

October,  1939 

"Old  People:  a Rising  National  Prob- 
lem" p.  449-459. — by  Roy  Helton.* * 

A rousing  apologia  for  old  age  built 
around  the  thesis  that  money  is  not  all 
the  aged  need ; and  perhaps  not  what 
they  need  at  all. 

"Roosevelt,  the  Rich  Man's  Alibi” 
p.  400-408. — by  Elmer  Davis. 

A whimsical  yet  shrewd  challenge  to 
American  businessman  to  bend  his  efforts 
toward  solutions  rather  than  toward 
alibis  for  dealing  with  what  promises  to 
be  a new  phase  in  our  boasted  industrial 
evolution. 


* Research  and  Planning  Associate,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board. 


"Business  and  the  State,”  Chapter 
XXVIII  ; "Business  Administration”  by- 
Willis  Wissler.*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1931.  987  p.  $5.00. 

"Consumer  Protection:  How  It  Can  Be 
Secured” — R.  W.  Babson  and  C.  N.  Stone. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1938.  163  pp.  $3.50. 

"Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States- 
1935-1937” — Lewis  W.  Kimmel.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  247  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.  1938.  163  pp. 

$3.50. 

"Federal  Aid  for  Relief” — Edward  A- 
Williams.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1939.  154  pp. 

$1.50. 

"Financing  Agriculture”— Laurence  J.  Nor- 
ton. Interstate,  19  North  Jackson  Street,. 
Danville,  111.  1938.  319  pp.  $2.75. 

"Public  Medical  Services” — Michael  M. 
Davis.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
111.  1937.  170  pp.  $1.50. 

"Insecurity:  A Challenge  to  America” — 
Abraham  Epstein.  Sec.  Rev.  Ed.  The  Mac- 
Millan Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1938.  939  pp.  $4.00. 

"Public  Employment  Service  in  the  United 
States” — Raymond  C.  Atkinson  and  others. 
Public  Administration  Service,  1313  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  1938.  482  pp. 
$3.75. 

"Housing  the  Masses” — Carol  Arnonvici. 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  1939.  306  pp.  Illus. 
$3.50. 

"Social  Security  Act  in  Operation” — 

B.  E.  Wyatt  and  others.  Graphic  Arts  Press. 
914  20th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  1937. 
$3.50. 

"Sweden:  The  Middle  Way”** — Marquis 
W.  Childs.  Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1936.  171  pp. 
$2.50. 

"The  Fourth  Power” — Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well.  Paper  delivered  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
January  27,  1939  at  a dinner  sponsored 

jointly  by  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
and  the  American  and  Civic  Association. 
31  PP- 

"What  the  Housing  Act  Can  Do  for  Your 
City" — U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  1938.  88  pp.,  Maps,  Tables  and 

Charts. 

"Your  Community:  Its  Provision  for 
Health,  Education,  Safety,  Welfare” — Joanna 

C.  Colcord.  Russel  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1939- 
246  pp.  85c. 


* Planning  Economist,  State  Planning 
Board. 

* * To  be  reviewed  in  a future  issue. 
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Thanksgiving --for  What? 

((  Human  nature  is  at  bottom  incorrigibly  optimistic. 

(£  In  the  midst  of  calamity  and  destruction,  man  hopes  on. 

((  He  improvises  his  own  escapes  and  changes  his  nature 
to  meet  new  worlds,  counting  each  one  good  in  its  turn. 

((  The  individual  may  view  the  wonders  and  upheavals  os 
science  and  nature  with  amazement,  but  the  race  takef 
them  in  its  stride. 

((  For  this  we  can  be  truly  thankful. 

((  Life  and  death,  victory  and  defeat  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities for  these  constant  revisions  and  growths;  what  the 
individual,  day  by  day,  loses  in  the  struggle,  the  race, 
century  by  century,  gains. 

((  But  racial  progress,  - fundamental  and  important  as  it 
must  be,  - is  not  its  own  and  sole  justification. 

((  An  economy  of  ants  or  of  bees  exemplifies  the  last 
word  in  communal  efficiency. 

((  But  it  is  not  life  as  humans  should  want  to  live  it. 

C[  How  to  strike  the  happy  mean  between  collective  good 
and  individual  freedom  is  the  immediate  and  chief  task 
and  problem  of  democracy. 

((  We  can  be  thankful  that  America  continues  the 
world’s  greatest  social  laboratory  devoted  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  democracy  as  a going  concern. 

((  We  can  be  thankful  for  the  varied  and  rich  resources 
with  which  to  implement  this  democracy  of  ours. 

((  We  can  be  thankful  for  the  spirit  of  exploration  that  is 
willing  to  canvass  all  avenues  of  procedures  designed  to 
make  our  democracy  more  productive,  more  responsive 
and  more  efficient. 

((  We  can  be  thankful  that  this  is  an  America  in  which 
we  are  still  free  to  plan  together  and  to  shape  our  des- 
tinies. 

((  We  can  be  thankful  above  all  that  ours  may  be  the 
privilege  of  carrying  foward  human  destiny  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  threatening  to  collapse  backward  into  me- 
dievalism or  worse. 

((  Let  our  thoughts  and  our  deeds  justify  the  ardent  hope 
in  the  breasts  of  all  forward  looking  people  the  world 
over!  — 

((  ‘‘Thank  God  for  America.” 
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Transportation 
Factors  in 
Ru  ral  Economies 


If  Transportation  and  communication  alone  may  constitute  the  decisive 
difference  between  a rich  community  and  an  improvished  problem  area. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty  and  dependence  is  by  no  means 
easy,  nor  is  any  attempt  being  made  in  this  discussion  to  oversimplify 
the  problem.  What  is  here  offered  is  only  one  of  a number  of  examples 
of  a sound  quantitative  approach  and  base  to  public  planning. 


In  the  July  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  between  the 
value  per  acre  of  a county’s  farm 
land  and  the  mileage  of  rural  roads 
there  exists  an  inverse  correlation. 
Restating  this  in  entirely  non-tech- 
nical  language,  scattered  farming 
on  poor  land  needs  more  roads  per 
farmer  than  does  intensive  farm- 
ing. Scattered  farming  is  less 
profitable  per  acre  of  land  than 
intensive  farming.  Consequently, 
the  State’s  and  the  local  tax  load 
for  road  and  school  maintenance 
grows  heavier  and  heavier  on  land 
as  the  ability  of  the  land  to  sup- 
port such  a burden  grows  less  and 
less.  What  happens  under  such  a 
condition  we  all  know.  Roads  are 
necessary  for  access  to  farms  and 
for  sale  of  their  produce.  They 
are  consequently  maintained  in 
more  or  less  usable  condition; 
schools  are  apparently  not  so  vital, 
so  educational  expenditure  is  made 
under  rising  protest;  hospitals  and 
libraries  are  neglected — -all  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation  of 
this  simple  chain  of  cause  and 
effect. 


Obvious  as  this  may  seem,  it  is 
one  of  those  obvious  facts  that  has 
been  brushed  aside  as  a matter 
about  which  little  could  ever  be 
done,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  romanticized  under  the  de- 
lusion that  people  in  scattered  ter- 
ritory preferred  their  hardships  and 
isolation  and  would  be  unhappy 
under  any  more  settled  conditions 
of  life.  While  there  is  a measure 
of  truth  in  this  last  contention,  it 
is  only  a measure.  People  often 
prefer  open  land  and  less  con- 
gested living,  and  that  is  particu- 
larly true  as  to  the  older  genera- 
tion. But  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  lack  of  advantages  for  their 
children,  or  a lack,  of  those  facili- 
ties which  the  other  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  enjoy  as  a matter 
of  course,  which  they  prefer.  That 
this  is  true  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  slow  but  persistent  migra- 
tion out  of  our  counties  of  scat- 
tered population,  most  of  which 
have  been  losing  inhabitants  for 
a number  of  years. 

The  accompanying  table,  there- 
fore, illustrates  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  causes  for  the  impover- 
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Transportation  Factors  in  Rural  Economies 


ishment  of  states  containing  scat- 
tered rural  communities.  In  this 
diagram  (Fig.  1)  each  county  of 
the  State  is  plotted  in  a position 
which  represents  its  rural  popula- 
tion as  of  1930  and  also  the  mile- 
age of  its  rural  roads.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a glance  at  Fig.  1,  that 
nearly  all  of  the  State’s  counties 
having  a higher  than  median  farm 
value  per  acre  are  above  the  di- 
viding line  and  that  nearly  all 
counties  having  a lower  than 
median  value  per  acre  fall  below 
it.  But  the  higher  a county  is 
placed  above  the  line,  the  lower 
its  per  capita  cost  for  road 
maintenance  is  likely  to  be,  and 
the  further  it  falls  below  the  line 
the  higher  that  per  capita  cost 
will  rise.  Thus,  the  burden  for 
farm  roads  falls  heaviest  in  coun- 
ties where  agriculture  of  itself  is 
least  able  to  support  such  roads. 

It  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it 
implied  here,  that  counties  marked 
with  a circle  or  those  falling  well 
below  the  line  on  this  chart  are 
less  desirable  places  in  which  to 
live  than  counties  placed  above  the 
line  and  marked  with  a cross.  But 
all  such  counties  do  present  a def- 
inite problem,  and  give  rise  to  a 
condition  about  which  something 
very  definitely  can  be  done.  Scat- 
tered settlement,  or  the  farming  of 
submarginal  land  suited  primarily 
to  forest  growth,  can  be  controlled 
by  the  individual  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  provision  of  the 


County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Enabling  Acts  of  1937.  Drains 
upon  the  State’s  resources  from  un- 
economic farming  in  areas  from 
which  the  tax  returns  can  never  be 
expected  to  pay  for,  residential 
facilities,  can  be  checked  by  devot- 
ing such  land  to  summer  residence 
or  recreation.  Such  uses  require  no 
school  facilities  and  can  more  than 
pay  for  the  county  services  which 
must  be  provided. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of 
our  State’s  best  known  recreational 
areas,  Pike  County,  is  well  below 
the  mean  line  as  indicated  on  our 
chart,  and  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
ties much  below  that  line  enjoying 
a higher  than  medium  farm  value 
per  acre.  Its  winter  population  is 
low.  Its  summer  population  is 
high.  It  has  a considerable  area 
devoted  primarily  to  recreation  and 
forest  growth.  It  is  consequently  a 
prosperous  region  suffering  no  in- 
ordinate drain  on  its  resources.  In 
Elk  County,  also  below  the  mean 
line  in  the  chart  but  above  the 
State  median  in  the  value  of  its 
farm  land,  we  see  another  instance 
of  the  effect  of  the  concentration 
of  agriculture  on  a county’s  best 
farm  land,  a condition  due  in  this 
case  to  large  holdings  of  State  and 
National  forest  land  in  the  county. 
These  instances  are  exceptional  be- 
cause in  the  past  we  have  relied  on 
chance  alone  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  rural  counties.  By  taking 
( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Governmental  Finance; 
an  Index  of 
Community  Status 


| A great  deal  is  heard  these  days  about  taxes  as  competitive  differ- 
entials and  as  trade  barriers.  Cost  of  government  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  no  more  than  the  price  for  lack  of  foresight  and  constructive  co- 
ordination of  resources  and  opportunity.  Cost  of  government  may,  in 
other  cases,  be  a measure  of  the  community's  growth  and  prudent  de- 
velopment. The  difference  between  these  negative  and  positive  aspects 
of  cost  of  government, — and  this  especially  for  the  smaller  municipalities 
discussed  below, — invite  if,  indeed  they  do  not  command,  prompt  and 
critical  attention,  if  the  threat  of  spreading  poverty  and  municipal 
bankruptcy  is  to  be  dissipated. 


For  a number  of  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  by  tax- 
payers, legislative  bodies,  admin- 
istrative governmental  units  and 
other  interested  individuals  and 
agencies  for  more  knowledge  about 
the  source  and  use  of  public 
moneys.  To  satisfy  this  demand,  a 
variety  of  research  studies  in  the 
field  of  governmental  finance  have 
been  inaugurated.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Commerce, 
since  its  formation  this  year,  has 
been  and  is  continuing  to  use  the 
findings  of  these  studies,  among 
them  those  of  its  own  Planning 
staff,  to  answer  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  The  thorough 
analysis  of  public  finance  in  many 
instances  can  furnish  the  informa- 
tion as  to  why  industries  are  at- 
tracted to  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try rather  than  to  another.  This 
fact  is  true  not  only  nationally,  but 
also  for  individual  communities 
within  a State. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been 


considered  one  of  the  wealthier 
States  in  the  Union — and  rightly 
so;  yet  not  all  of  its  citizens  and 
communities  are  equally  supplied 
with  the  basic  resources  necessary 
for  the  production  of  wealth  ade- 
quate for  wellbeing.  Because  of 
this  condition,  the  economic  status 
of  its  people,  communities  and  lo- 
cal governmental  units  vary  greatly. 
While  these  statements  would  be 
applicable  to  every  State,  a wider 
range  of  conditions  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  a wealthy  State  than  in 
one  less  fortunate. 

Governmental  finance  thus  be- 
comes, if  analyzed  correctly,  a 
highly  significant  criterion  when 
used  as  a standard  to  evaluate 
community  assets  and  for  the  effec- 
tive disclosure  of  a sound  and  help- 
ful explanation  for  a large  part  of 
an  area’s  economic  condition. 

When  studying  tax  rates,  the 
comparison  of  millage  rates  of  va- 
rious civil  divisions  means  very 
little,  unless  something  is  known 
about  their  respective  bases  for  as- 
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Governmental  Finance;  an  Index 


sessment.  Large  or  small  per  cap- 
ita expenditures  for  a specific  serv- 
ice by  local  units  of  comparable 
size  are  no  indication  of  the  quality 
of  services  given,  since  the  location, 
age  composition,  population  den- 
sity, physical  circumstances  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  com- 
munity must  also  be  considered. 

A complete  analysis  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  minor  civil  divisions 
is  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  consideration  of 
civil  subdivision  consolidation,  or 
of  the  combination  of  similar  serv- 
ices by  two  or  more  units.  It  is 
necessary  for  intelligently  setting 
the  extent  of  public  works,  for 
providing  the  proper  answer  to 
queries  concerning  a suitable  loca- 
tion for  industrial  establishments, 
and  for  a just  appraisal  of  the 
effects'  of  proposed  and  enacted 
legislation,  to  mention  but  a few  of 
many  important  uses. 

A few  interesting  and  valuable 
facts  which  are  picked  at  random 
from  the  Study  of  Local  Govern- 
mental Finance  and  Services  being 
made  by  the  State  Planning  Board* 
are  as  follows:  A borough  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  levied 
and  received  from  taxes  for  bor- 
ough purposes,  for  a period  of 
three  years,  an  annual  amount  al- 
most double  the  levy  and  receipts 
of  another  borough  located  in  the 
south  central  portion  of  the  State, 


but  containing  the  same  amount  of 
population.  Each  borough  expended 
like  amounts  for  various  services, 
but  the  profits  from  a water  plant 
owned  by  the  latter  of  these  two 
municipalities  rendered  unneces- 
sary a large  local  tax  levy. 

For  a period  of  years  borough 
"A,”  with  an  average  annual 
bonded  indebtedness  of  only 
$4,000,  expended  for  debt  interest 
a yearly  sum  approximating  $2,800, 
which  was  necessary  because  of 
large  short-term  loans.  Recently 
the  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness 
for  borough  "A”  was  reduced  to 
$700.  At  the  same  time,  borough 
"B”  issued  bonds  totaling  $42,000. 
When  a comparison  was  made  of 
the  net  indebtedness  of  boroughs 
"A”1  and  "B,”  that  of  borough 
"A”  (with  a bonded  debt  of  only 
$700)  exceeded  borough  "B”  (with 
a bonded  debt  of  $42,000)  by 
over  $10,000.  This  condition 
existed  because  the  short-term  in- 
debtedness of  borough  "A”  totaled 
over  $44,000,  or  $2,000  more  than 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  bor- 
ough "B.” 

Research  in  the  field  of  govern- 
mental finance  uncovers  many  unu- 
sual occurrences  not  generally 
known  to  the  many  persons  who 
could  possibly  use  such  knowledge 
to  good  advantage.  It  should  be 
interesting  to  numerous  individuals 
and  agencies  to  know  that  a certain 


* Local  Tax  Studies  by  Mr.  L.  Z.  Holcombe,  Chief  Statistician,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 
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borough,  although  increasing  in 
population,  eliminated  the  neces- 
sity of  levying  taxes  for  borough 
purposes  and  yet  was  able  to  ex- 
pend sufficient  funds  for  adequate 
services,  by  securing  control  of  its 
lighting  and  power  system  and 
utilizing  the  profits  from  these 
utilities  for  such  purposes.  By  re- 
versing this  procedure,  through  the 
sale  of  its  light  plant,  another  bor- 
ough received  sufficient  money  with 
which,  by  wise  investments,  to  se- 
cure an  amount  of  interest  in 
excess  of  $10,000  annually.  This 
sum  reduced  materially  the  need 
for  local  taxes. 

An  analysis  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  different  services  performed 
by  the  various  boroughs  throughout 
the  State  shows  a wide  variation  in 
the  average  annual  amounts  ex- 
pended per  capita  for  each  service 
over  a period  of  years.  As  an 
example,  there  is  an  instance  where 
a borough  expended  $8.03  per 
capita  for  street  repairs,  while  in 
others,  reasonably  comparable,  this 
expenditure  ranged  in  amounts 
down  to  as  low  as  26  cents.  This 
may  be  explained  by  differing  qual- 
ities of  streets,  by  physical  location 
of  the  community,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  street  systems  because  of 
annexations,  and  numerous  other 
justifiable  circumstances.  However, 
it  could  be  caused  also  by  poor  ad- 
ministrative judgment  and  unwise 
planning.  If  due  to  the  latter 
causes,  a borough  has  greatly  hand- 


Governmental  Finance;  an  Index 

icapped  itself  by  allowing  a tax 
rate  to  exist  which  may  have  an 
adverse  influence  upon  its  indus- 
trial growth.  Through  such  com- 
parisons, financial  research,  while 
not  necessarily  revealing  the  cause 
of  high  governmental  costs  and  tax 
rates,  can  effectively  disclose  those 
communities  wherein  may  exist 
ample  cause  for  self-examination  as 
to  public  finances  and  the  costs  of 
public  services. 

These  examples  have  been  given, 
and  many  more  could  be  added,  to 
show  why  the  consideration  of  all 
factors  involved  in  the  study  of 
public  finance  is  necessary  for  a 
thorough  analysis  of  community 
economies.  Data  as  to  costs  of 
government, — whether  State,  local 
or  Federal, — dealing  with  tax  rates, 
bonded  indebtedness,  percentage  of 
tax  delinquency  and  other  like  fac- 
tors,— while  indispensable  for  the 
intelligent  advice  of  industrial 
leaders,  governmental  bodies  and 
other  interested  agencies  concerned 
with  this  problem, — because  of  the 
many  hidden  phases  not  disclosed 
by  these  factors,  by  no  means  tell  the 
whole  story.  Each  progressive 
minor  civil  division  in  the  State 
could  well  consider  a self-appraisal 
program  to  arrive  at  some  reliable 
answer  to  questions  such  as  these: 
"What  have  you,  as  an  organized 
community,  to  offer  your  present 
and  future  population? — What  is 
( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Regional  Approach 
to  Community  Appraisal 

If  Regional  delimitation  as  a process  of  classification  for  planning  uses 
needs  to  be  on  constant  guard  against  the  easy  deterioration  into  a 
troublesome  sectionalism;  for  once  planning  lends  itself  to  sectionalizing 
uses  it  becomes  self  defeating  and  ultimately  self  destructive.  Regional 
planning  provides  a sane  and  flexible  device  for  adapting  the  effective 
community  structure  to  changing  communities  of  interest.  But  it  does 
more,  it  provides  a mechanism  for  resolving  the  community  complex  into 
its  simple  and  controllable  components. 


Seven  Troys,  lying  one  above  the 
other,  were  uncovered  by  the  ama- 
teur archaeologist  Schlieman.  These 
seven  Troys  occupied  much  the 
same  territorial  area;  yet  how  dif- 
ferent the  bleak  and  desolate  fish- 
ing village  that  greeted  Schlieman’s 
eyes  upon  his  first  arrival  from  the 
splendors  of  Priam’s  city  of  many 
towers  described  so  colorfully  by 
the  blind  Homer. 

More  than  territorial  unity  is 
needed  to  effect  a true  community. 
And  no  community  is  wholly  lo- 
cated in  one  spot.  The  whole  com- 
petitive complex,  stretching  its  net 
of  inter-dependence  around  the 
globe,  needs  to  be  ticketed  and 
tabulated.  The  community  compos- 
ite given  a political  or  geographical 
unity  by  some  dominant  common 
interest  overtopping  all  others,  will 
be  found  to  be  made  up  of  over- 
lapping segments  of  a score  of  re- 
gional classifications.  The  correla- 
tions between  coinciding  factors 
such  as, — for  example, — concentra- 
tions of  tuberculosis,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, slum  dwellings,  con- 
gested living  and  resultant  urban 


blight  can  be  readily  seen  in  a series 
of  maps  which,  superimposed,  dis- 
close dramatically  the  relationships 
indispensable  to  sound  public  plan- 
ning. 

The  regional  approach  becomes 
increasingly  the  sole  logical  mode 
of  public  planning;  the  spreading 
interdependence  of  a society — so  ar- 
ticulated to  technology  and  to  the 
complex  requirements  of  so  highly 
refined  a capitalism  as  is  ours — de- 
mands the  sort  of  comprehensive 
viewpoint  inherent  to  the  regional 
method. 

This  makes  the  problem  of  plan- 
ning for  the  future  both  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  simple.  A first  step 
must  be  the  setting  up  of  the  cat- 
egories or  classifications  of  traits 
under  which  regional  delimitation 
can  be  effected.  These  must  be  the 
highest  human  values  that  demo- 
cratic vision  and  concerted  action 
can  encompass.  Fortunately  these 
human  ends  are  neither  obscure 
nor  remote.  They  are  human 
needs, — food,  clothing,  shelter, 
safety,  health,  happiness — tangible, 
measurable,  susceptible  of  expres- 
sion in  terms  of  standards. 
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SOURCE  OF  DATA  FARM  VALUE  & FARM 
POPULATION  U.S  CENSUS  OF 
AGRICULTURE  RURAL  ROAD  MILEAGE 
PENNA  DEPT.  OF  HIGHWAYS. 


PENNA  DEPT  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


This  chart  illustrates  the  fact  that  rural  road  mileage  per  capita  of  farm  population 
tends  to  vary  inversely  to  farm  value  per  acre. 


This  pictorial  map  of  Caledonia 
show  the  various  developments  in 
State  Forest  on  Route  30  between 


Park  was  prepared  by  the  State  Plannin 
this  State  Park,  which  is  located  in  tl 
Gettysburg  and  Chambersburg. 


The  original  of  this  map  is  displayed  in  the  new  Conservation  Museun 
shown  on  the  map  at  the  right  of  the  developed  area  and  which  was  de 
October  26,  1939.  This  Museum  was  constructed  by  the  National  Youth 
tion  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
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PENNA  DEPT. OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Showing  the  resultant  effect  of  varied  conditions  upon  the  financial  affairs  of  com- 
parable minor  civil  divisions. 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  DEBT  COMPOSITION 
FOR  BOROUGHS  "A"  AND  "B" 
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PENNA  DEPT  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Showing  how  “short  term”  loans  are  perpetuated  over  a period  of  years  and  how 
the  wrong  conception  of  a minor  civil  division’s  debt  status  may  result  from  a consid- 
eration of  bonded  indebtedness  only. 


Regional  Approach  to  Community  Appraisal 


Once  these  regional  definitions 
have  been  compiled  it  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  them  to  the  State 
and  to  its  pertinent  environs  and 
competitive  areas.  Units  of  meas- 
urement appropriate  to  the  clas- 
sifications selected  are:  Population, 
agricultural  forest,  and  mineral  re- 
sources; drainage  basins;  trade  and 
industrial  areas;  economic  and 
cultural  districts,  etc. 

Class  intervals  and  appropriate 
areal  units  constitute  an  immediate 
critical  problem.  Their  determina- 
tion lies  in  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena involved  and  the  accessibil- 
ity of  data.  The  latter  offers  an 
immediate  but  by  no  means  in- 
superable barrier.  Some  phenomena 
can  be  significant  in  large  ag- 
gregates, such  as  State  Service  ex- 
penditures— education,  health,  re- 
lief— others  can  be  significant  only 
in  local  applications.  This  distinc- 
tion between  local  and  comprehen- 
sive aggregates  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  intelligent  planning. 

Not  only  size  of  class  intervals 
for  the  regional  traits  to  be  meas- 
ured, but  also  the  size  of  the  re- 
porting area  become  critical  items 
of  planning.  The  township  is  a 
better  unit  than  the  county.  The 
coarser  the  areal  unit  serving  as 
the  common  divisor,  the  cruder 
must  be  the  unit  of  classification. 
For  those  characteristics  upon 
which  local  wellbeing  is  dependent, 
these  units  need  to  be  small  enough 
to  accommodate  significant  local 


differentiation.  For  other  items, 
such  as  State  services  entering  into 
a State  Budget,  coarser  areal  units 
can  serve  adequately.  While  dis- 
cretion is  called  for  in  deciding 
which  of  these  conditions  prevail, 
it  is  of  a nature  to  be  well  within 
the  capacity  of  reasonably  intelli- 
gent people. 

Having  plotted  out  the  entire 
State  or  administrative  area  in- 
volved to  disclose  intensity  and 
extensity  as  to  selected  traits,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  set  regional 
bounds.  These  bounds  rarely  are 
to  be  found  in  the  political  struc- 
ture of  areas.  Nor  are  they  stable 
and  permanent  bounds.  They  are 
bounds  set  by  definition.  A given 
intensity  is  selected  to  serve  for 
eligibility  to  be  included  in  a re- 
gional area.  Such  regional  delimi- 
tations are  logically  matched  by 
complementary  regional  areas  ex- 
cluded by  the  original  delimitation. 
Thus  what  is  not  "urban”  is,  by 
definition  "non-urban,”  or  "rural” 
or  "suburban,”  etc.  In  a word  the 
threshold  needs  to  be  set,  across 
which  lies  the  delimited  "region.” 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  there 
may  be  as  many  regional  patterns 
imposed  upon  any  given  area  as 
there  are  classifications  of  status 
applicable  to  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  map  each  pattern.  The  "re- 
gional” status  of  any  and  all  re- 
gions can  quite  conveniently  be 
carried  in  data  tables  and  be  ex- 
pressed as  compactly  as  any  chem- 
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ical  formula. 

Having  (1)  selected  what  are 
assumed,  after  careful  consideration 
and  analysis  of  human  needs  and 
value,  to  be  the  significant  "cat- 
egories”; (2)  devised  the  suitable 
unit  for  measuring  the  "traits”  em- 
braced in  the  categories  selected; 
(3)  selected  or  created  the  appro- 
priate areal  unit  to  be  measured 
and  defined  as  to  the  traits  ap- 
plicable to  it;  (4)  found  and  re- 
corded the  intensity  and  extensity 
of  each  trait,  and  (5)  set  the 
"threshold”  at  which  such  inten- 
sity becomes  significant,  the  plan- 
ning agency  is  ready  to  appraise 
any  selected  area  within  the  range 
of  these  data. 


Finally,  such  diagnosis  and 
prescription  should  in  all  cases  ex- 
press itself  in  objective  quantitative 
terms.  Invective  and  pathos  are  not 
suitable  vehicles  for  public  plan- 
ning. Planning  measures  status, 
trend  and  net  change;  it  expresses 
its  findings  as  ratios  to  given 
standards,  it  isolates  causes  and 
traces  effects,  it  applies  the  prin- 
ciples of  budgeting  to  human  val- 
ues and  purpose.  But,  over  and 
above  all  this,  public  planning  must 
proportion  and  coordinate.  This 
implies  communities  of  interest,  and 
communities  are  the  human  aspect 
of  regional  definition,  delimitation 
and  classification. 


Governmental  Finance; 
an  Index  of  Community  Status 

( Continued  jrotn  page  7 ) 
it  going  to  cost? — and  what  are 
you  doing  in  the  field  of  public 
finance  to  retain  your  present  in- 
dustries and  to  attract  others?” 


Transportation  Factors 
in  Rural  Economies 

( Continued  from  page  4 ) 
advantage  of  our  State’s  County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Law  our 
rural  areas  can  now  begin  to  solve 
such  problems  for  themselves. 


"Our  rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of  the  people  by  strictly  confining 
themselves  to  their  own  legitimate  duties — by  leaving  capital  to  find  its  most  lucrative 
course,  commodities  their  fair  price,  industry  and  intelligence  their  natural  reward, 
idleness  and  folly  their  natural  punishment — by  maintaining  peace,  by  defending 
prosperity,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  law,  and  by  observing  strict  economy  in  every 
department  of  the  State.  Let  the  government  do  this — the  people  will  assuredly  do 
the  rest.” — Macaulay 
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Conference 

Notes 


Pennsylvania  Recreational 
Council  Sub-Committee  on 
Community  Recreation 

Held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  23. 

The  conference  group  on  com- 
munity recreational  planning  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Luther  D.  Grossman, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Recreation 
for  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
in  Pennsylvania,  covered  a variety  of 
aspects  of  the  recreational  problem.  The 
various  angles  of  approach  are  reflected 
in  the  personnel  of  the  group: 


In  the  forenoon  sessions,  the  basic 
issues  were  isolated  and  itemized.  An 
informal  luncheon  discussion  carried 
these  issues  to  the  stage  at  which  a 
definition  of  "direction,”  as  the  focus- 
ing of  concerted  effort  by  the  group, 
seemed  needed. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Gates, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  sum- 
marized the  bases  for  setting  up  this 
"direction.”  Later  this  was  crystallized 
into  the  setting  up  of  an  editorial  policy 
sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating and  coordinating  publicity,  edu- 
cation and  editorial  materials  and 
services. 


Work  Projects  Administration 
National  Recreation  Association 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  Health, 
. Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

Chief,  Extension  Education  ....  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Department  .Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
State  Planning  Board 
State  Planning  Board 

Pennsylvania  Recreation  Executives  Associa- 
tion 


Mr.  Luther  Grossman,  Assistant  State  Super- 
visor of  Recreation  .... 

Dr.  Sherwood  Gates  

Dr.  E.  C.  Davis,  President 

Mr.  A.  W.  Castle, 

Mrs.  Paul  Howe,  Chairman,  Welfare 
Mr.  Roy  Helton,  Research  Associate 
Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lantz,  President 

Dr.  Frank  Maguire,  Chief,  Division  of 

Health  and  Physical  Education  

Mr.  David  Braswell  

Mr.  Carl  Schmidt  

Mr.  Ray  Conger,  Director  of  Student  Recreation 
Mr.  Willis  Wissler,  Planning  Economist  


Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Recreation  Apprentice 

Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Dela- 
ware County 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  Planning  Board 


Harrisburg  Chapter 
American  Statistical  Association 

Held  in  the  Education  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  Octo- 
ber 9. 

A "Clinic”  staged  by  the  State  Statis- 
tical Committee  was  concentrated  large- 
ly around  the  work  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  in  its  industrial  studies  for 
the  new  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Those  studies,  having  to  do 
chiefly  with  aspects  of  employment,  un- 
employment and  their  public  and  pri- 
vate costs,  were  effectively  shown  to 
raise  a variety  of  problems:  Population 
estimates,  definitions  of  employability, 
unemployment  measurement,  employ- 
ment indices,  occupational  life  expec- 
tancies and  a host  of  others. 


Interstate  Conference  on  the 
Ohio  River  Sanitation  Compact 

Called  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation. Held  in  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.  at  the  Hotel  William 
Penn,  Crystal  Room,  Club  Floor, 
October  17. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference, — to 
consider  the  present  status  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Com- 
pact, and  to  plan  a course  of  action 
that  will  lead  to  ratification  of  the 
Compact  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia, — was  discussed  by 
representatives  from  The  Ohio  Valley 
Compact  Commission,  The  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Ohio  River  Basin, 
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Conference  Notes 


The  Council  of  State  Governments, 
Commissions  on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
State  Health  Departments,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  Municipalities  and 
Counties  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Hon.  Ellwood  J. 
Turner,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commission  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation and  Senator  John  M.  Walker, 
member  of  Pennsylvania  Commission 
on  Interstate  Cooperation.  Chief  among 
the  topics  discussed  were:  "Status  of 
the  Ohio  River  Stream  Pollution  Sur- 
vey," "Prospects  for  National  Stream 
Pollution  Control  Legislation"  and 
"Pittsburgh’s  Interest  in  Pollution 
Abatement.”  A future  program  of  ac- 
tion for  the  Ohio  Commission  was 
outlined  in  the  general  discussion  at  the 
end  of  the  sessions. 


Regional  Library  Conference 

Held  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania, 
October  12. 

Over  500  librarians  from  five  states 
met  in  Hershey  for  the  first  Regional 
Conference  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Middle  East- 
ern Library  Associations  joined  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  in  a 
three  day  meeting.  Librarians  who  have 
made  unusual  contributions  to  the  pro- 
fession and  authors  of  prominence  were 
among  the  principal  speakers.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Pennsylvanians  was  the 
participation  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  Mr. 
Ralph  Munn,  librarian  of  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  who 
spoke  on  national  developments  in  the 
library  field. 

College,  University,  School  and  Spe- 
cial Libraries  held  group  meetings  Sat- 
urday morning  and  afternoon. 

At  the  banquet  on  Saturday  night 
authors  with  nation-wide  reputations 
and  Pennsylvania  backgrounds, — Alice 
Turnbull,  Ann  Hark,  Elsie  Singmas- 
ter, — honored  the  guests  with  "personal 
appearances." 
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Bradford  County  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs 

Held  in  Wyalusing,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  19. 

The  Bradford  County  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  president,  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Tiffany, 
Jr.,  opened  the  county  program  for  the 
promotion  and  interpretation  of  the 
planning  program  inaugurated  some 
months  ago  by  the  creation  of  the 
Bradford  County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Board.  Among  the  outside  speakers 
who  addressed  the  group  were  Miss 
Charlotte  Ray,  dean  of  Women  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Mr. 
Roy  Helton  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  staff,  who  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  a sound  basis  of 
fact  and  public  policy  for  planning  and 
zoning  so  as  to  reduce  the  social  and 
economic  wastes  of  poor  land  uses. 
The  social  and  economic  hazards  of 
marginal  farms  and  their  concomitants 
of  high  costs  for  keeping  up  roads  and 
schools  and  other  costly  public  services 
for  remote  and  sparse  settlement,  was 
pointed  out. 


Calendar 

November  16 — 18 

National  Municipal  League,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Sec.,  Howard  P.  Jones, 
299  Broadway,  New  York. 


December  6 

National  Association  of  Housing  Offi- 
cials, Cincinnati,  O.,  Director  Coleman 
Woodbury,  1313  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


December  6 — 7 — S 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  Officials,  at  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  1313 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


December  6 — 10 

American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dir.,  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  1313  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


December  27 — 29 

Tax  Policy  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Exec.  Sec.,  Dr.  Mabel  L.  Walker,  907 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Lancaster,  Pa. — Families  in  Lan- 
caster pay  an  estimated  annual  total  of 
$474,786  in  hidden  taxes  on  their  food 
purchases,  according  to  a recent  survey 
report  of  the  Consumers’  Tax  Com- 
mission. On  the  basis  of  1937  popula- 
tion estimates  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  and  its  accompanying  size  of 
family  in  Lancaster  County,  this  would 
involve  a tax  cost  per  family  of  $29 
per  year.  On  a per  capita  basis,  these 
indirect  taxes  would  amount  to  $7.42 
per  capita  and  approximately  $12  per 
taxpayer  of  this  city. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — "The  City" 
shown  over  the  past  four  months  ex- 
clusively at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  where  it  has  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  Little  Theater  of  the 
Science  & Education  Building,  is  now 
available  for  local  showing.  Distribu- 
tion to  commercial  theaters  is  to  be 
through  World  Pictures  Corporation, 
729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  placing  of 
fiber  ducts  under  Market  Street  and 
Market  Square  marks  the  opening  of  a 
complete  new  city-wide  street-lighting 
system, — traffic  lights  where  and  when 
needed  and  for  the  special  Christmas 
decorative  street  illuminations. 

Reading,  Pa. — The  splendid  system 
of  recreational  facilities  provided  by  the 
city  over  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
and  systematically  organized  by  1928 
into  a comprehensive  system  of  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  municipally  owned 


forested  areas  within  and  outside  of 
the  city  limits  is  to  be  further  extended 
and  improved  by  the  application  of  a 
WPA  project  to  be  financed  by  a Fed- 
eral grant  of  $572,293,  in  addition  to 
a sponsor’s  contribution  of  $230,597 
in  engineering  services,  materials  and 
supplies. 

Caledonia,  Pa. — The  dedication  of 
the  Caledonia  conservation  museum  and 
Demonstration  Area,  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  marks  the  completion 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration 
of  a unique  project.  Among  the  larger 
museum  pieces  is  a large  pictoral  map 
of  the  area  4x8  feet  (see  center 
spread)  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
State  Planning  Board. 

Erie,  Pa. — Erie  County,  under  the 
leadership  of  Clarence  M.  Pierce,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  Public  Assistance, 
Erie  County  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, has  taken  an  important  and  def- 
inite step  in  the  integration  of  all 
forms  of  public  relief  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a uniform  budget  for  all  cat- 
egories of  public  assistance.  The  bud- 
get was  carefully  prepared,  the  basic 
consideration  being  "the  possibilities 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  budget  for 
home  relief.”  This  step  calls  for  a 
more  versatile  type  of  social  worker 
but  provides  a real  economy  for  both 
the  agencies  and  for  the  client  who  will 
now  have  only  one  worker  to  contact 
for  all  the  problems  of  his  family. 


" 'With  the  promise  of  leisure  that  modern  invention  has  opened  up  and  wise 
administration  will  make  possible,’  writes  Lewis  Mumford,  'the  opportunity  for  a 
fully  democratic  society  of  wide  range  is  only  just  coming  into  existence.’  Democracy 
will  have  a fairer  chance  when  people  can  give  more  attention  to  the  quality  of 
living  than  to  mere  existence.  Technology,  as  Lewis  Mumford  states,  has  shown 
us  how  this  may  be  done,  but  as  he  also  suggests,  wise  administration  is  now  needed 
in  order  to  grasp  the  new  opportunity.” — Eduard  C.  Undeman 
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"SOCIAL  ECOLOGY— A CRITICAL 
A N A LY  S 1 S" — Air l la  Aissa  Alihan. 
Columbia  University  Press,  Morning- 
side  Heights,  New  York  City.  1938. 
267  p.  $2.75. 

It  is  natural  that  a pioneer  text 
standing  on  the  threshhold  of  a new 
science,  or  of  the  extension  of  an  old 
science  to  a new  field,  is  confronted  by 
a variety  of  obstructions  and  embar- 
rassments. In  this  text  upon  social 
ecology  the  author  has  sought  to  define 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  human  ecol- 
ogy as  "a  study  of  the  spatial  and  tem- 
poral relations  of  human  beings  as 
affected  by  the  selective,  distributive, 
and  accommodative  forces  of  the  en- 
vironment” (quoted  from  F.  D.  Mc- 
Kenzie, on  p.  9).  The  simplicity  of 
extending  the  mechanics  of  plant  and 
animal  ecology  to  the  human  level  is 
recognized  by  the  author  as  increas- 
ingly complicated,  by  the  social, 
economic,  political  and  cultural  factors 
lying  outside  of  and  above  the  biotic 
level.  "Space  and  time  are  translated 
into  cost;  the  struggle  for  life  be- 
comes a struggle  for  living,  and  com- 
petitive cooperation  becomes  conflict 
and  conscious  collaboration  toward  a 
common  goal.”  (quoted  from  Louis 
Wirth  on  p.  35).  In  dealing  with 
those  factors  which  control  and  modify 
the  biotic  level  the  author  seeks  to 
work  out  a useful  unit  of  measurement 
and  comparison.  This  unit  supplied 
in  the  works  of  the  pioneer  Ezra  Park 
is  presented  in  a dual  concept  of  "com- 
munity” and  "society.”  A great  part 
of  the  text  is  taken  up  in  the  critical 
analysis  of  Parks’  use  of  these  terms 
and  this, — while  no  doubt  of  major 
importance  to  the  specialized  student  in 
the  field, — may  be  passed  by  rather 
lightly  for  the  average  layman.  While 
the  concept  of  "society”  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  rather  loose  and  vague 
that  of  the  "community”  is  recognized 
as  taking  on  definite  and  concrete  im- 
plications. 

In  dealing  with  the  city  as  a "com- 
munity;” the  author  recognizes  Parks' 


distinction  between  natural  and  artificial 
growth  of  the  city  and  asks,  pertinently 
enough,  "How  far  has  the  area  itself, 
by  its  very  topography  and  by  all  its 
other  external  and  physical  character- 
istics, as  railroads,  parks,  types  of 
housing,  conditioned  community  forma- 
tion and  exerted  a determining  influ- 
ence upon  the  distribution  of  its  in- 
habitants and  upon  their  movements 
and  life?  To  what  extent  has  it  had 
a selective  effect  in  sifting  and  sorting 
families  over  the  area  by  occupation, 
nationality,  and  economic  or  social 
class?” 

The  author  throws  out  a wholesome 
warning  against  carrying  the  analogies 
of  plant  and  animal  ecology  too  rigidly 
into  the  human  level,  pointing  out  that 
in  human  ecology  the  concepts  "suc- 
cession,” "dominance,”  and  "natural 
area”  are  so  all-inclusive  and  general 
that  their  application  results  in  distor- 
tion as  well  as  confusion.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a critical  examination  of  the 
major  ecological  concepts  borrowed, 
pointing  out  their  appropriateness  and 
limitations,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  processes  of  community  and  social 
activities  reduced  to  ecological  terms. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
careful  delimitations  should  be  made 
in  the  transfer  of  ecological  concepts 
from  the  plant  and  animal  levels  to 
that  of  human  behavior  if  we  are  to 
accord  to  human  beings  and  to  human 
society  the  discretions  and  the  capacities 
for  ordering  their  affairs  in  ways  which 
will  liberate  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  environmental  factors. 

There  is  a vast  and  significant  dif- 
ference between  planning  as  part  of  an 
adaptive  process  and  planning  as  part 
of  a creative  or  foreshaping  process. 


"Population  is  an  advantage  only 
when  each  is  sure  of  finding  an  honest 
living  by  labor.” — Sismondi 
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" YOUR  CITY’’ —Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike. Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1939. 

Dr.  Thorndike  presents  in  this  book 
a courageous  attempt  to  quantify  qual- 
itative factors  pertinent  to  community 
appraisal.  In  this  project  he  has  set 
up,  for  comparative  purposes,  thirty- 
seven  traits  upon  which  to  determine 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  310 
cities  of  over  30,000  population  covered 
by  his  three-year  study.  Chief  among 
these  37  are  those  dealing  with  the 
income  and  consumption  schedules  of 
individual  citizens  and  with  items  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  basic  public  services 
necessary  for  urban  safety  and  con- 
venience. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike ignores  tax  rates  entirely  in  his 
method  of  scoring  and  instead  of  rating 
by  municipal  aggregates  he  uses  per 
capita  expenditure  for  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  etc. 

The  scale  for  scoring  is  based  upon 
his  sample.  In  scoring,  he  designates  as 
absolute  zero  the  non-existent  city 
which  stood  as  low  in  each  of  the  37 
traits  used  as  the  lowest  city  in  the 
trait.  The  highest  score  is  derived  by 
using  the  standing  of  the  six  highest 
cities  in  the  State.  The  range  of  scores 
runs  from  1,110  down  to  330  with  an 
average  of  730. 

In  the  listing  of  the  cities  which  Dr. 
Thorndike  classes  as  good,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  represented  by  Easton  and 
Harrisburg. 

The  author  discovers  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  status  of  the  community 
in  large  measure  reflects  the  individual 
qualifications  of  its  citizens.  In  other 
words,  a good  community  seems  to  be 
prevalently  made  up  of  good  citizens. 
He  deplores  the  disposition  of  some 
urban  communities  to  overplay  their 
community  pride  and  loyalty  at  the 
expense  of  that  sort  of  frank  self- 
appraisal necessary  to  correct  defects 
and  to  capitalize  upon  opportunity. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  any  sort  of 
generalization  drawn  from  purely  quan- 
titative data  needs  the  assistance  of 
qualitative  studies  to  avoid  rigidity  of 
classification,  it  is  equally  true  that 
quantitative  data  is  indispensable  for 
the  proper  discipline  of  purely  qual- 
itative appraisals.  It  is  easy  to  point 


out  that  there  may  be  many  legitimate 
reasons  for  other  cities  having  a much 
smaller  expenditure  for  fire  protection 
than  another  or  that  one  community 
needs  to  expend  more  for  police  pro- 
tection than  another.  Some  of  these 
underlying  conditions  are  equally  amen- 
able to  the  quantitative  method  but 
even  when  they  are  not  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  derive  greater  benefits  from 
the  compilation  of  statistical  data  such 
as  Dr.  Thorndike  has  undertaken  than 
to  dispense  entirely  with  such  data  and 
rely  entirely  upon  mere  opinion  or 
scattered  observations. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"America  Builds— The  Record  of  PWA” 
— Public  Works  Administration,  Washington 
D.  C.,  1939.  70 if.  298  pp.  An  impressive 
retrospect  of  a unique  program  for  energizing 
employment  with  public  works  constructed 
through  normal  channels  of  private  enter- 
prise. In  two  parts:  one,  theoretical  and 
historical  background ; two,  accomplishment 
in  various  areas  of  public  service  and  benefit. 

At  Work — Men  and  Machines  in  New 
Hampshire — New  Hampshire  Planning  and 
Development  Commission,  Concord  New 
Hampshire.  30  pp.  1939-  50<f.  Sample  of 

industrial  development  under  Planning  Board 
auspices  in  another  State. 

"Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States 
Calendar  Year  1938” — U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  63  pp.  All 
eyes  among  our  industrialists,  politicians  and 
economists  are  turned  toward  foreign  markets 
going  on  the  loose  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  European  conflagration.  Here  is  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  our  share  of  world  trade. 

"Land,  Materials,  and  Labor  Costs” — A 
technical  monograph  on  housing  prepared 
for  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee.  Housing  Mono- 
graph Series  No.  3,  101  pp.  10<f.  U.  S 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  coincidence  of  a "cessation  of 
residential  building  activities  along  with 
the  decline  of  other  business”  is  pointed  out 
and  a thorough-going  analysis  of  the  housing 
production  factors  is  offered  as  a basis  for 
a "better  understanding  of  the  multitude  of 
problems  which  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to 
have  better  housing.” 

"Pennsylvania — Its  Many  Industrial  Ad- 
vantages"— Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  25  pp.  A 
de  luxe  catalog  of  the  Keystone  State's  in- 
™.jl  opportunities  for  those  seeking  favor- 
able industrial  location. 

L^.eP°.rt  °f  the  Anthracite  Region  Re- 
habilitation Committee  to  the  Allegheny  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.” 
February  25,  1939.  39  pp.  A comprehensive 
(Continue d on  page  20) 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY 

Fortune 
October,  1939 

"The  Fourth  Fortune  Round  Table: 
Full  Unemployment,”  p.  41. 

Major  findings  as  to  %'Area  of  Agree- 
ment of  an  impressive  round  table 
of  major  representatives  from  all  angles 
of  our  none  too  united  economic  front: 

"(1)  That  the  democratic  system 
thrives  only  by  the  creation  of  in- 
dividual opportunity. 

"(2)  That  unemployment  is  a 
denial  of  opportunity. 

"(3)  That  the  greatest  domestic 
problem  with  which  the  United  States 
:s  now  confronted  is,  therefore,  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

"(4)  That  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  capital 
and  labor,  farm  and  city,  that  can- 
not be  solved  by  peaceful  democrat- 
tic  means.” 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  "Area  of 
Agreement,”  the  personnel  of  the 
Round  Table  "unanimously  agreed": 

"(1)  That  social  gains  of  the  past 
few  years  must  be  kept. 

"(2)  That  government  expenditure 
should  make  provision  for  the  un- 
employed even  if  this  involves  deficit 
financing,  and  should  meet  other  gen- 
erally accepted  needs.” 

The  American  City 

October,  1939 

"City  Planning  Becomes  Community 
Planning" — Rexford  Newcomb,  Dean, 
College  of  Fine  & Applied  Arts  and 
Director,  Bureau  of  Community  Plan- 
ning, University  of  Illinois,  pp.  69-71. 

Communities  need  planning  rather  than 
a plan. 

Planning  in  its  fullest  sense  becomes 
a form  of  communal  research  by  means 
of  which  communities  are  able: 

(a)  To  see  themselves  in  a true 
light. 

(b)  To  take  stock  of  their  strengths 
and  their  weaknesses. 

(c)  To  order  themselves  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  become  the  finest  en- 
vironment in  which  to  raise  boys  and 
girls  and  to  enjoy  full  and  complete 
adulthood. 

Plan  Age 

October,  1939 

"Some  Aspects  of  Capital  and  Cur- 
rent Budgets  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment"— Mark  Massell,  Member  of  Staff 
of  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, pp.  266-275. 

A critical  review  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a divided  governmental  budget,  as 
applicable  to  State  and  local  as  to  Na- 
tional government.  Wholesome  analogies 
with  private  business  are  pointed  out 
on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  amortization  of 
capital  expenditures  aggravated  by  major 
obsolescences  due  to  technologic,  social 
and  economic  change  may  precipitate 
grave  embarrassments  in  periods  of  de- 
pression when  the  low  level  of  revenues 
may  prove  insufficient  to  meet  current 
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RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

and  thorough  survey  of  a major  sector  of 
the  anthracite  problem  as  seen  from  the 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  angle. 

"The  Regional  Plan  and  the  R.P.A.” — 
Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  12  pp.  An 
illustrative  pamphlet  showing  the  regional 
approach  to  metropolitan  planning. 

"Your  Social  Security — Series  of  Questions 
and  Answers  on  New  Amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act” — Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.  16  pp.  A use- 
ful compact  catechism  for  curious  citizens 
and  students  interested  in  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  our  national  social  security 
program  and  its  operation. 


operating  expense,  much  less  to  under- 
take those  public  works  designed  to  pro- 
vide alternative  employment  with  which 
to  sustain  declining  consumer  purchasing 
power. 


* Available  upon  request  without  charge. 
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Patterns  for  Planning 

((  A Democratic  Society  is  one  in  which  people  are  the 
end  rather  than  the  means;  in  which  people  come 
first  and  government  follows  after. 

Human  needs  and  desires  set  the  pattern  within  which 
democratic  processes  are  carried  on. 

((  Th  is  planning  pattern, — consistent  with  social,  environ- 
mental and  economic  factors, — delimits  the  scope  and 
direction  of  progress  and  accepted  well-being. 

((  The  intelligent  and  economical  use  of  means  determines 
to  what  extent  any  such  pattern  of  human  purpose  can  be 
realized. 

((  Chief  of  these  means  today  is  an  extensive  and  complex 
industrialism. 

((  When,  however,  this  industrialism  itself  becomes  a chief 
end  instead  of  serving  as  the  most  effective  means  toward 
human  progress  and  well-being,  there  comes  an  end  to 
democratic  process. 

C(  The  perfect  democracy  would  be  one  in  which  each 
individual  produced  the  equivalent  of  his  consumption, 
both  direct  and  immediate  and  indirect  and  future. 

((  But  the  cost  of  the  social  overhead  for  human  deficien- 
cies, obsolescence  and  superannuation  must  be  included, 
—to  the  degree  in  which  prudent  planning  and  control 
cannot  reduce  it, — as  a part  of  this  consumption. 

(£  Neither  pauperism  nor  paternalism  can  support  a de- 
mocracy. 

((  When  people  become  parasitic,  whether  prince  or 
pauper,  democracy  perishes. 

C(  The  benefits  of  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
worth  the  cost. 

((  We  need  to  be  more  objective  about  our  democracy. 
We  need  to  make  it  work  for  us  as  well  as  we  work  for  it. 

((  Democracy — as  all  other  aspects  of  man  and  his  envi- 
ronment— needs  to  be  brought  within  a predetermined 
pattern  of  objectives  that  allocates  values  and  priorities. 

((  Unless  planning  is  applied  to  the  whole  economy  of  a 
people  and  applied  consistently  with  some  frame  of 
reference, — call  it  "master  plan"  or  what  you  will, — we 
shall  find  ourselves  paying  too  dearly  for  something  we 
have  not  really  gotten. 
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People 
Come  First 


fi|  The  welfare  of  our  State  Is  altogether  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
fact  is  too  obvious  perhaps  for  statement,  but  its  implications  that  people 
are  always  our  primary  study  and  that  economic  changes  are  important  only 
because  of  what  they  do  to  people  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  as  we  go  deep 
into  the  intricacies  of  State  and  National  statistics.  Tons  and  dollars  come 
to  assume  a value  and  importance  for  themselves  alone,  and  men,  women 
and  children  disappear  from  our  vision  altogether.  This  should  not  be. 


In  the  eight  small  maps  of  Fig. 
1,  accompanying  this  article,  is  il- 
lustrated the  economic  history  of 
Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  the  move- 
ment of  its  people.  Here  are  shown 
the  areas  into  which  people  were 
moving  under  the  strongest  impulse, 
in  hope  of  bettering  their  condition 
or  of  supplying  their  needs. 

A brief  synopsis  of  growths  and 
declines  may  serve  best  to  dramatize 
the  large  and  significant  changes 
undergone  by  various  areas  of  the 
State: 

1820-1830  (Map  1)  ; we  see  the  final 
stages  of  the  pioneer  growth  of  our 
population,  that  first  drive  toward  the 
West,  which  left  Philadelphia  alone 
among  the  eastern  counties  with  a 
higher  growth  rate  than  the  State.  The 
great  waves  of  English  and  German 
migration  were  over.  The  close-lying 
lands  about  the  chief  entry  port  were 
all  occupied,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  im- 
migration which  succeeded  it  in  the 
first  three  decades  of  our  National  his- 
tory had  passed  on  into  the  heavily 
wooded  areas  of  the  West  to  subdue 
and  turn  to  use  the  twenty-eight  mil- 
lion acres  of  virgin  forest  that  was  the 
second  source  of  natural  wealth  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  being  the  fertile 
and  hitherto  unfilled  soil  of  its  wide 
eastern  valleys. 

1860-1870  (Map  2)  ; the  third  great 
source  of  natural  wealth,  anthracite 
coal,  now  occupies  the  center  of  our 
stage.  By  1870  there  were,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  State’s  history,  more 
industrial  workers  than  farmers.  There 


were  37,000  manufacturing  plants.  Im- 
migration was  populating  the  regions 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  painfully  constructed  canals  to  the 
west  had  been  abandoned  for  railroads, 
burning  anthracite.  There  was  already 
a heavy  over-production  in  the  hard 
coal  fields.  The  timber  lands  of  the 
west,  though  already  depleted,  were 
still  a prime  source  for  railroad  ties 
and  mine  timbers.  The  oil  boom  was 
beginning,  as  was  also  the  concentra- 
tion of  an  industrial  population  around 
Allegheny  County. 

1880-1890  (Map  3)  ; coal,  oil  and  steel 
have  now  asserted  their  dominance  over 
our  population  growth. 

1890-1900  (Map  4)  ; here  we  see  the 
last  of  the  forest  growth  and  the  first 
stages  of  the  industrial  concentrations 
that  will  occupy  the  next  generation, 
and  also  the  first  population  effect  of 
bituminous  coal  mining  in  the  south- 
west. 

1900-1910  (Map  5)  ; by  the  end  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  energy  of  population  growth 
was  concentrated  in  two  areas,  the 
industrial  regions  of  the  east  and  west. 

1910-1920  (Map  6);  the  World  War 
completes  this  concentration.  Only  Erie 
as  a lake  port  breaks  from  it.  On  this 
map  is  shown  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  growth  energies  ever  recorded 
on  the  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  only 
eighteen  counties  exceeding,  for  that 
decade  of  large  expansion,  the  mean 
growth  rate  of  the  State.  This  period 
also  includes  our  highest  year  of  im- 
migration from  Europe. 

By  1930  (Map  7)  ; before  the  effect 
of  economic  depression  could  seriously 
affect  population,  we  see  that  concentra- 
tion already  breaking  down  and  a scat- 
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tering  of  growth  impulse  into  central 
and  outlying  counties. 

1930-1937  (Map  8) ; in  this  map, 
based  upon  the  population  estimates  of 
the  State  Planning  Board,  we  see  the 
striking  effect  of  industrial  depression 
in  a decentralization  of  industry  and  a 
state-wide  movement  of  people  toward 
rural  areas.  This  movement  may  not 
continue  in  so  dramatic  a form  in  the 
near  future  but  does  illustrate  how 
widely  the  present  situation  differs 
from  that  of  a generation  ago. 

That  such  movements  as  these  are 
still  continuing  side  by  side  with 
and  as  a part  of  normal  growth, 
and  that  they  affect  the  State  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  all  of  its  parts  will 
be  clear  from  the  data  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6,  where  the  survival  of  all 
people  living  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1930  or  born  since  1930  has  been 
plotted  in  comparison  with  three 
population  estimates  based  on  the 
school  census  and  the  per  capita  tax 
assessments  of  the  years  1933,  1935 
and  1937.  The  dotted  line  repre- 
senting tire  probable  direction  of 
migratory  movements  into  and  out 
of  the  State  was  drawn  with  con- 
sideration for  two  factors:  (1)  The 
movement  of  population  of  school 
age,  which  is  known,  and  (2)  The 
net  movement  of  population  into  or 
out  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
also  a matter  of  record. 

Correlations  made  between  the 
density  of  population  and  many  in- 
dustrial, economic  and  population 
characteristics  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  net  result  of  population  move- 
ments down  to  1930  are  reflected 
with  great  exactness  in  property 
values;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 


true  value  of  real  estate  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a definite  numerical  func- 
tion of  population  density.  More- 
over, population  movements  seem 
to  be  determined  by  the  position  of 
any  area  in  reference  to  this  normal 
value.  Counties  of  higher  value  per 
acre  than  the  1930  normal  were  uni- 
formly gaining  population  faster 
than  was  the  State.  All  but  three 
counties  of  lower  value  per  acre 
than  the  normal  for  their  population 
density  were  losing  population  or 
gaining  at  a lower  rate  than  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a whole. 

Impending  losses  and  gains  of 
population  do  not  appear,  so  far  as 
our  analysis  has  proceeded,  to  be 
mysterious,  irrational  and  unfore- 
seeable events.  Further  research  is 
needed,  and  particularly  the  data  of 
the  1940  census  year,  before  the 
practical  worth  of  conclusions  al- 
ready tentatively  arrived  at  can  be 
definitely  established.  It  does  seem 
feasible,  however,  to  determine  at 
any  given  time  whether  a county  of 
our  State  is  in  a critical  position  and 
faces  impending  population  loss,  or 
whether  another  is  in  a position 
where  a considerable  gain  in  num- 
bers can  be  anticipated. 

People  come  first,  for  people  are 
the  creators  and  the  recipients  of  all 
other  values.  A true  approach  to 
state  planning  has,  consequently,  to 
begin  with  the  largest  possible 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  and 
movements  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Commonwealth. 


Employment,  Unemployment 
and  Number  of  Employables 
in  Pennsylvania* 

One  of  fhe  earliest  long-term  American  population  and  employment  fore- 
casts was  that  of  James  Madison,  most  astute  of  all  the  Founding  Fathers, 
in  which,  something  over  a century  ago,  he  made  a forecast  for  1930;  ac- 
companied it  by  an  anxious  commentary  upon  economic  crises  he  visualized 
as  coming  to  a head  about  this  time.  Millions  of  people,  he  then  foresaw, 
would  be  propertyless  and  in  such  a state  of  destitution  and  uncertainty 
as  would  in  his  opinion  call  for  the  utmost  of  skill  from  those  who  would 
preserve  the  American  tradition  set  up  by  him  and  his  associates. 


Some  notable  efforts  at  determin- 
ing the  number  of  employables  and 
of  those  employed  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  made  since  Madison’s 
day.  Chief  and  most  recent  of  these 
are  the  1934  "Census  of  Employable 
Workers  in  Urban  and  Rural  Non- 
Farm  Areas,  Pennsylvania’’  made  by 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, Division  of  Research. 
Several  years  later  in  1937  a na- 
tional estimate  was  made  in  the 
Bigger’s  Census  of  "Partial  Employ- 
ment, Unemployment,  and  Occupa- 
tions: 1937.’’  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  index 
of  "all  employment’’  running  back 
to  1933. 

These  statistical  supports  should 
be  amply  sufficient  to  support  esti- 
mates of  total  employables,  employ- 
ment, and  unemployment  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  of  now. 

But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  so. 

Added  to  the  uncertain  variables 
of  population  and  employment  data 
is  the  further  complication  of  de- 
fining "employables.”  If  to  these 
is  added  the  need  for  determining 


the  extent  of  migration  of  employ- 
ables occurring  between  the  United 
States  decennial  censuses,  the  prob- 
lem of  estimating  current  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  condi- 
tions,— not  to  speak  of  forecasting 
future  conditions, — becomes  truly 
terrific. 

Yet  from  out  of  this  seeming 
confusion  of  statistical  data  it  is 
possible  to  construct  estimates  of 
reasonable  reliability. 

A first  step  basic  to  any  approach 
to  this  problem  of  measuring  em- 
ployment fluctuation  is  the  compu- 
tation of  scientific  population  esti- 
mates. There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this;  the  simplest  and  least 
reliable  is  to  project  on  a straight 
line  the  population  as  reported  by 
the  last  two  United  States  decennial 
censuses.  A somewhat  better  way 
is  to  carry  forward  a continuous  in- 
ventory upon  the  basis  of  births  and 
deaths,  adjusting  balances  to  reflect 
such  net  migration  as  is  assumed  to 
have  occurred  during  the  year. 
While  such  migration  can  be  readily 
isolated  for  each  ten-year  period 
preceding  published  United  States 


* A fuller  treatment  of  the  various  methods  indicated  will  be  undertaken  in  a later  issue  cover- 
ing population  and  population  problems. 
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censuses  of  population,  no  such  con- 
venient control  exists  for  the  years 
in  the  decade  following  the  United 
States  census  of  population.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census  in- 
terim population  estimates, — while 
reasonably  close  for  national  totals, 
turns  out  less  satisfactorily  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Still  a third  method  of  popula- 
tion estimating  is  that  based  upon 
school  censuses  and  per  capita  tax 
levied.  School  censuses,  however, 
may  be  embarrassed  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  age  of  those  of  school 
age  who  may  be  under  heavy  pres- 
sure to  go  into  employment,  espe- 
cially during  "hard  times,"  and  by 
other  misleading  items. 

Finally,  there  is  the  statistical 
computation  by  the  application  of 
life  expectancy  tables  to  births  to 
arrive  at  the  survivals  anticipated  at 
successive  age  levels.  The  corres- 
pondence between  the  actual  count 
of  net  change  due  to  births  and 
deaths  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  tables  for  Pennsylvania 
is  close  enough  to  permit  the  use 
of  either  method. 

By  this  last  method  our  State’s 
population  has  been  estimated  by 
the  State  Planning  Board  for  1939 
at  10,095,347.  This  does  not  in- 
clude any  migration  but  is  closely 
comparable  to  the  figure  based  upon 
the  1937*  estimate  by  the  State 


Planning  Board  which  takes  account 
of  migration.  Using  such  clues  as 
variations  in  school  censuses  at 
school  population  ages  correspond- 
ing to  most  mobile  age  of  parents, 
etc.,  a population  estimate  of  10,- 

100.000  seems  most  consistent  with 
the  projection  of  our  1937  estimate 
to  1939  and  that  arrived  at  by  the 
use  of  life  expectancy  tables. 

1.  Employables.  If  the  same  ratio 
of  employables  to  population  as  pre- 
vailed in  1934,  adjusted  to  the  employ- 
able age**  used  in  1939,  is  applied  to 
the  1934  population  enumeration,  there 
results  as  a comparable  figure  a State 
total  of  3,229,000  employables  in  1934. 

For  each  of  these  3,229,000  employ- 
ables in  1934  there  were  enumerated 
2.58  persons  per  employable  to  a total 
of  8,366,964,  excluding  agricultural 
population.  If  this  same  ratio  is  now 
applied  to  our  1939  estimate — 10,100,- 
000 — it  will  yield  a total  of  employ- 
ables amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to 
3,900,000. 

Another  method  of  computing  cur- 
rent employables  for  1939  is  to  apply 
to  the  population  estimate  of  1939  the 
same  ratio  as  prevailed  nationally  in 
1930  between  population  and  employ- 
ables. If  60  per  cent  of  the  1939 
population  estimate  of  10,100,000  is 
taken,  it  will  yield,  6,060,000  of  em- 
playable  age**  (as  against  6,096,000 
based  on  actual  count  of  births  and 
deaths***).  If  59  per  cent”  of  these 

6.060.000  is  taken,  we  arrive  at  a total 
in  round  numbers  of  3,575,000  as 
against  3,900,000  by  the  first  method 
as  given  at  end  of  paragraph  above. 

If,  as  a third  method,  the  59  per 
cent  is  applied  to  the  6,437,000b  sur- 
vivals of  employable  age  in  1939,  the 
total  of  1939  employables,  in  round 
numbers,  appears  to  be  3,800,000 
which  lies  between  the  other  two  pre- 
ceding estimates. 


* See  July  1939  Issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning,  page  12. 

**  18-64  inclusive. 

***  Total  population  count  of  10,160,433. 

a This  is  roughly  the  weighted  average  of  the  93  per  cent  of  males  and  the  25  per  cent  of 
females  of  employable  age  (18-64  inclusive)  reported  to  be  actually  employable  in  1930. 
b This  figure  is  derived  from  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  tables  on  Pennsylvania. 
c 2,617,000,  if  September  index  alone  is  taken  for  1934  and  1939. 
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2.  Employed  Employables.  If,  for 
purposes  of  computing  employment  in 
1939,  the  numbers  of  employed  in  the 
1934  enumeration  (2,486,000)  is  taken 
as  a base,  expanding  it  to  include  agri- 
cultural employment  as  well  (312,660 
as  of  January  1,  1935),  there  results  a 
total  of  all  employment  in  1934  of 
2,798,660.  Converting  this  via  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry's  in- 
dex for  "all  Pennsylvania  employment" 
for  each  of  the  two  years,- — 1934  and 
1939, — we  should  have  a fairly  close 
approximation  to  the  total  employment 
for  the  average  of  the  last  quarter 
of  1939. 

The  total  of  all  employment  for 
September,  1939,  is,  by  this  computa- 
tion, in  round  numbers,  2,800,000 
(2,793,000  if  an  average  of  the  in- 
dices of  the  first  9 months  of  1934  and 
1939  are  taken'). 

If  the  employed,  however,  are  com- 
puted on  a 1934  value  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry's  index 
which  is  the  prorata  number  of  em- 
ployed as  of  an  estimated  1934  popula- 
tion of  9,700,000  (the  estimate  based 
on  school  census  etc.)  and  the  above 
index  of  employment  change  from  1934 
to  1939  be  applied,  the  number  of 
Pennsylvania  employed  will  be  slightly 
higher, — 2,818,421  instead  of  the  2,- 
800,000  arrived  at  by  using  the  1934 
Employment  enumeration  plus  agricul- 
tural employment. 

3.  Unemployed  Employables.  The  es- 
timate of  2,800,000  employed  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1939  has  been  used  in 
arriving,  by  subtraction  from  the  esti- 
mated 3,900,000  employables,  at  the 
unemployed  total:  1,100,000.* 

In  the  appraising  of  these  various 
estimates  of  unemployment  there 
are  unfortunately  few  available  tests. 
Two,  however,  offer:  one  is  the 
Bigger’s  Census  of  1937  and  the 
other  is  the  ratio  of  the  relief  load 
(General  Assistance  and  W.P.A.) 
for  unemployed  employables  to  the 
total  of  all  unemployment. 


The  Bigger’s  Census  is  by  its  own 
appraisal  based  upon  sampling  re- 
takes, 29%  under  the  actual  total. 
If  the  amount  of  unemployment 
thus  adjusted, — 1,060,000, — is  pro- 
jected to  1939  and  there  is  added 
the  excess  of  employables  over  total 
population  growth  for  1937  to 
1938, — the  adjusted  unemployment 
for  1939  based  upon  the  Bigger’s 
Census  data  for  Pennsylvania  would 
be  1,150,000.  To  either  of  these 
two  figures  the  first  of  the  above 
three  estimates — 1,100,000 — runs 
reasonably  close. 

If  the  number  of  unemployed 
employables  on  relief  (General  As- 
sistance and  W.P.A.)  is  assumed  to 
constitute  40%  of  the  total  unem- 
ployed, we  should  have  on  relief 
out  of  this  estimate  440,000  per- 
sons as  against  the  439,206**  re- 
ported as  of  September,  1939. 

To  summarize;  the  following  es- 
timates have,  by  the  processes  all  too 
briefly  indicated,  been  arrived  at  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1939: 

Population  10,100,000 

Employables  3,900,000 

Employed  Employables  2,800,000 
Unemployed  Employ- 
ables   1,100,000 

These  figures,  rounded  off  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1939,  should  have  a 
range  of  fluctuation  from  Septem- 
ber to  December  of  roughly  from 
50,000  under  to  50.000  over  this 
quarterly  estimate. 


* As  of  Sept.  1939. 

**  U.  S.  Social  Security  Board  data  for  General  Relief  (General  Assistance). 
U.  S.  W.P.A.  data  for  Work  Projects  Administration. 
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Regionalism 
in  America 

By  Arthur  E.  Morgan* 


Those  who  ponder  the  problems  of  how  to  meet  the  growing  complexities 
of  a highly  industrialized  commonwealth  like  ours  and  how  to  preserve  its 
preeminence  and  well-being  in  the  midst  of  intensified  competitions  have 
come  to  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  of  political  boundaries  and 
rigid  administrative  structures  in  a rapidly  changing  world.  A happy  solu- 
tion to  these  difficulties,  admirably  designed  to  preserve  the  best  in  our 
traditional  frame  of  government  while  more  effectively  applying  its  machin- 
ery, is  the  sort  of  regionalism  advocated  by  Mr.  Morgan. 


For  many  years  Americans  have 
been  encountering  problems  which 
cannot  well  be  handled  within  the 
limits  of  a city  or  a county  or  a 
state.  Some  of  these  are  local. 
When  we  come  to  more  far-reach- 
ing problems,  we  find  state  lines  to 
be  no  less  in  the  way.  Consider, 
for  instance,  river  control.  The 
Delaware  River  is  of  vital  concern 
to  three  states:  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  When 
an  effort  was  made  to  divert  large 
amounts  of  water  from  the  Dela- 
ware watershed  to  supply  New  York 
City,  it  was  found  that  our  national 
Constitution  was  not  designed  to 
meet  such  problems.  Long  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  between  the  three 
states  ensued,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  had  to  settle  the  issue, 
making  constitutional  history  there- 
by.** 

Because  of  such  issues,  men  have 
sought  for  ways  by  which  problems 


extending  beyond  political  bound- 
aries may  be  treated  as  functional  or 
regional.  There  has  been  effort  to 
deal  with  some  functions  or  activ- 
ities irrespective  of  political  bound- 
ary lines,  by  treating  an  area  or  re- 
gion naturally  affected  as  a unit  for 
a particular  purpose. 

In  general,  these  efforts  to  treat 
regional  problems  from  a regional 
point  of  view  have  been  thought  of 
as  isolated  cases,  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  political  govern- 
ment. Only  slowly  is  there  emerg- 
ing the  concept  of  regionalism  as  a 
distinct  kind  of  social  organization, 
and  not  just  as  a convenient  way  of 
handling  exceptional  situations. 
Gradually  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  us  that  in  the  regional  treatment 
of  regional  problems  we  may  have 
a key  to  a new  social  and  economic 
order — -a  key  that  may  be  more  sig- 
nificant than  many  so-called  social 
revolutions.  In  fact,  we  may  have 


Former  president  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio;  member  of  Executive  Board 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  is  known  nationally  and  internationally  as  _ a flood  con- 
trol engineer,  his  most  important  project  being  the  Miami  Flood  Control  Project  in  Ohio. 
This  article  is  a condensation  of  an  address  reprinted  in  a pamphlet  entitled  Design  m 
Public  Business.”  The  Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

It  is  to  avoid  similar  wasteful  frictions  in  the  future  that  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  which  is  now  actively  functioning  in  this  regional,  area,  has  been  set 
up.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  is  represented  on  "Incodel  through  both  the 
Planning  Board  Chairman,  Richard  P.  Brown,  and  its  Executive  Director,  F.  A.  Pitkin. 
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POPULATION  GROWTH  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  important  fact  illustrated  in  this  series  of  historic  growth  maps  of  our  State  is 
that  economic  changes  and  their  associated  population  movements  do  not  occur 
without  adequate  forewarnings.  One  great  movement  or  flow  of  population  and  re- 
sources toward  industrial  centers  is  illustrated  in  the  whole  sequence  from  1820-1920. 
Beginning  with  1930  a reversal  of  this  movement  seems  to  have  set  in. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RANKED  AS  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 
(total  all  manufacturing  industries) 


RANK 

B2S  first 

■I  SECOND 

E3  THIRD 
EZ3  FOURTH 
E3  fifth 
r~l  SIXTH-TENTH 


DATA  SOURCE  U S.  CENSUS  OF 
MANUFACTURING,  1937 


PENNA  DEPT  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


W.TI-2  I -39 


Fig.  2 


PENNSYLVANIA  RANKED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
(total  ALL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES) 


RANK 
SS3  FIRST 
■i  SECOND 
£3  THIRD 

ZZA  fourth 
G3  fifth 

r~~l  SIXTH-TENTH 

DATA  SOURCE;  U S CENSUS  OF 
MANUFACTURING,  1937 


PENNA.  DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Fig.  3 

These  maps  disclose  not  only  Pennsylvania's  major  place  in  our  national  economy 
but  also  the  central  geographical  position  ot  Pennsylvania  in  the  world's  greatest  area 
of  industrial  concentration. 


LEADING  STATES  IN  POPULATION  AND  TOTAL  OF  ALL 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 


WAGE  EARNERS 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 


NEW  Y ORA  I PENNA  ILL  MICH.  OHIO  NJ  CAL.  MASS  INO  WIS.  ALL  OTHER  STATES 


DATA  SOURCE  US  CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURING.  1937  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPT  OF  COMMEPC  l 

U S CENSUS  OF  POPULATION,  1930  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Fig.  4 


Discloses  Pennsylvania's  industrial  status  as  to  major  economic  items,  showing  a larger 
than  population  share  in  the  national  picture  for  each  item. 


STATUS  OF  FIRST  FIVE  LEADING  MANUFACTURING 
— L INDUSTRIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 


80 


70  r 


60  r 


50  : 


•40  - 


Fig.  5 


Discloses  the  share  each  of  five  major  industries  for  the  U.  S.,  in  which  Pennsylvania 
is  among  the  upper  three,  is  as  a percentage  of  (a)  the  State  total  of  all  manufactures 
and  as  (b)  a percentage  of  the  U.  S.  total  for  the  same  manufactures. 


POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

1930  — 1940 
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Regionalism  in  America 


here  one  of  the  essential  answers 
to  the  question  of  why,  in  the  midst 
of  potential  plenty,  our  country  re- 
mains poor  and  insecure.  From  that 
point  of  view  let  us  try  to  see  what 
regionalism  is. 

When  we  speak  of  a sovereign 
power  we  mean  a power  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Ordinary 
political  government  is  a hierarchy 
of  sovereignties.  In  the  United 
States  the  national  government  is 
the  sovereign  or  ultimate  authority 
in  such  matters  as  national  defense, 
foreign  relations,  and  interstate 
commerce.  The  states,  in  turn,  are 
the  ultimate  authorities  on  marriage 
and  divorce,  land  taxation,  and 
many  other  matters.  Counties,  town- 
ships, and  cities  may  be  ultimate 
authority  on  the  width  of  sidewalks, 
the  zoning  of  lands,  the  operation 
of  street  lighting,  or  building  stand- 
ards. 

Now,  the  concept  of  regional 
government  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  this  concept  of  a hierarchy  of 
sovereignties,  any  one  of  which  may 
disregard  the  wishes  or  interests  of 
any  other.  The  concept  of  regional 
planning  and  of  regional  action  in- 
cludes several  elements.  First,  there 
is  the  idea  of  organizing  govern- 
ment or  other  activity  to  include 
| the  entire  area  which  should  prop- 
erly be  dealt  with  as  a unit,  regard- 
; less  of  political  boundaries,  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  second  element  in  the  con- 
cept of  regionalism  is  that  regional 


plans  shall  not  arbitrarily  conflict 
with  or  injure  other  areas  or  regions. 
Inherent  in  the  regional  idea  is 
recognition  of  interdependence. 
Consideration  for  other  regions,  and 
for  the  whole  of  which  they  all  are 
parts,  is  essential  to  the  concept  of 
regional  administration. 

The  third  element  in  the  concept 
of  regionalism  grows  out  of  the 
last.  It  is  that  there  shall  be  super- 
regional  authorities  which  will  get 
a total  view  and  bring  about  har- 
mony between  the  plans  of  any  one 
region  and  the  plans  of  other  re- 
gions. The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  is  a suggestion  of 
what  such  a centralized  authority 
may  be  like.  Its  reports  are  very 
interesting,  though  they  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  concept  of  regional- 
ism is  not  yet  fully  defined. 

A fourth  element  of  the  concept 
of  regionalism  is  that  regions  are 
functional,  relating  not  necessarily 
to  the  whole  life  of  a people,  but  to 
certain  limited  interests.  The  same 
area  may  belong  to  one  region  for 
one  purpose,  and  to  other  regions 
for  other  purposes. 

Although  many  regional  pro- 
grams have  been  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted, yet  regionalism  as  a way  of 
organizing  society  is  a relatively 
new  concept,  and  there  is  much  con- 
fusion concerning  it,  even  among 
professional  planners.  Many  plan- 
ners have  carried  over  the  old  con- 
cept of  political  government  as  a 
hierarchy  of  sovereignties. 

Such  all-purpose  regions  do  not 
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Regionalism  in  America 


exist  in  fact,  though  some  parts  of 
our  country  are  so  distinct  that  they 
are  true  regions  for  a number  of 
purposes. 

Regionalism  can  be  more  than  a 
way  to  handle  specialized  issues, 
such  as  river  control  or  forestry  or 
the  control  of  diseases.  It  can,  I 
repeat,  be  a key  to  a new  social  and 
economic  order.  It  can  be  a posi- 


tive process  for  achieving  balance 
and  fullness  of  development  in  an 
area,  and  vital  productive  relation- 
ships between  areas.  It  can  be  a 
way  to  avoid  great  competitive, 
wasteful,  and  sterile  expenditures  of 
energy  and  resources.  It  can  help 
give  diversity,  fullness,  and  good 
proportion  to  localities  and  to  the 
country  as  a whole. 


As  Others  See  It  . . . 


The  Common  Sense  of  City  Planning 

"A  growing  Southern  city  decided  recently  that  it  needed  some  method  of  directing 
and  controlling  real  estate  development.  It  had  never  had  either  a formal  or  informal 
planning  body,  so  nothing  resembling  a city  plan  existed.  The  city  council,  undaunted 
by  the  lack  of  guidance  which  an  adequate  plan  would  have  offered,  went  ahead  and 
passed  a complete  zoning  ordinance.  The  restrictions  of  a zoning  ordinance  and  the 
areas  of  varying  land  uses  which  it  establishes  are  such  that  the  action  of  this  council 
results  in  establishing  the  future  pattern  of  that  city.  In  other  words— in  the  absence 
of  a city  plan — council  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Its  zoning  ordinance  will 
not  be  a tool  for  making  a general  city  plan  effective;  instead  its  effect  will  be  to 
determine  the  plan  of  the  city  by  arbitrarily  fixing  future  real  estate  use  and 
development. 

"Such  an  enactment  is  a result  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  function  of  city 
planning  and  its  relation  not  only  to  zoning  but  to  other  city  activities.  Planning  is 
not  in  itself  an  end  of  government;  its  function  is  to  direct  and  guide  the  efforts  of 
other  city  activities  toward  an  orderly,  thought-out  development.  It  is  not  an  activity 
which  can  properly  be  adopted  and  discarded  at  will  by  the  stroke  of  a pen  or  a vote 
of  council.  . . . 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  lag  in  the  development  of  planning  as  compared  to 
the  similar  function  of  budgeting  lies  in  the  formalization  often  associated  with  the 
words  'city  planning.’  By  many,  city  planning  is  thought  to  be  something  which  can 
be  had  only  with  a state  enabling  act  and  a formally  appointed  commission.  Under 
such  a concept,  many  officials  feel  that  their  city  simply  does  not  have  the  function, 
'city  planning,'  and  therefore  they  can  forget  it. 

"Actually,  city  planning  is  merely  another  staff  or  advisory  service  for  the  admin- 
istrator carried  on  by  an  agency  with  personnel  properly  equipped  to  aid  him  in  the 
exeutive  duty  of  combining  the  results  of  research  and  public  opinion  into  concrete 
programs  for  the  guidance  of  administrative  action.  . . . 

"To  attempt  to  operate  over  a period  of  years  without  an  approximate  guiding 
plan,  named  a city  plan,  is  just  as  illogical  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  operate  for 
one  year  without  a detailed  guiding  plan,  named  a budget.  Let  us  forget  any  pre- 
conceptions as  to  the  formalization  shrouding  the  words  'city  planning’  and  recognize 
it  for  what  it  is — merely  the  meeting  of  the  need  for  a competent  advisory  service  to 
carry  on  for  the  executive  another  of  those  functions  which  he  finds  his  time  too 
limited  to  conduct  personally.” — From  "Public  Management’’  November  1939 
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Conference 

Notes 


American  Municipal 
Association  Annual 
Conference 

Held  at  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, III.  November  1-3.  Earl 
D.  Mallery,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

At  the  annual  conference,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  42 
State  Leagues  of  Municipalities,  a 
substantial  share  of  the  discussions 
fell  to  such  planning  problems  as 
housing,  blighted  areas,  zoning, 
recreation  and  sanitation.  Such 
speakers  as  Director  of  the  United 
States  Budget  Harold  D.  Smith, 
Colonel  Harrington,  Commissioner 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion and  Maury  Maverick,  aggres- 
sive mayor  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
stressed  the  need  for  keeping  the 
culture  of  our  cities  "alive  in  the 
needs  of  the  people,”  rather  than 
embalmed  in  ornate  reports  or 
stored  away  like  museum  pieces. 

45th  A nnual  National 
Conference  on  Government 
of  the  National  Municipal 
League 

Held  at  the  Severin  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Novem- 
ber 15,  16,  17,  1939. 

Important  among  some  half 
dozen  phases  of  governmental  func- 
tions and  activities  appearing  on  the 
association’s  agenda  was  that  of 


"State  Planning.”  Outstanding 
speakers  dealing  with  this  topic 
were  such  national  figures  as  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  2d,  Director,  National 
Resources  Planning  Board;  Alfred 
Bettman.  veteran  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  public  planning;  Counselor 
Lawrence  V.  Sheridan  of  Region 
No.  4,  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  and  Walter  Blucher,  Direc- 
tor, American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.  The  Pennsyl  vania  State 
Planning  Board  was  represented  in 
the  discussion  program  by  its  Ex- 
ecutive Director  F.  A.  Pitkin. 

Neighborhood 

Conference 

Held  at  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

"Know  Your  Pennsylvania”  was 
the  theme  of  the  Neighborhood 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Deiaware  Division  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  held  recently  in  Harrisburg 
for  which  the  members  of  the  Har- 
risburg Branch  acted  as  hostesses. 

Panel  discussions  held  by  groups 
interested  in  Creative  Arts,  Eco- 
nomic and  Legal  Status  of  Women, 
Education,  International  Relations, 
Legislation,  and  Social  Studies,  re- 
peated the  theme  of  the  conference 
as  modified  by  its  own  group  in- 
terest. Dr.  Mildred  Fairchild  of 
Bryn  Mawr  told  of  efforts  being 


Conference  Notes 


made  by  the  Philadelphia  Branch 
to  bring  about  a change  in  the  city 
charter.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams  of 
Wilkes-Barre  spoke  of  the  help  re- 
ceived from  issues  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning  in  suggesting 
subjects  for  community  study. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunning  of  Cham- 
bersburg  told  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  branch  there  on 
the  working  conditions  of  house- 
hold servants  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish fair  standards.  Miss  Lena 
Hartzell,  of  Carlisle,  spoke  of  the 
need  of  creating  architectural  stand- 
ards in  our  communities.  Other 
suggestions  for  community  ap- 
praisal were  equally  worth  while. 
The  conference  closed  with  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Miss  Beatrice  Mc- 
Connell, Director  of  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  Women’s  Bureau 
in  Washington  and  a former  mem- 
ber of  the  Harrisburg  Branch,  urg- 
ing university  women  "to  take  youth 
not  only  as  a community  responsi- 
bility, but  as  an  organization  proj- 
ect.” 

Harrisburg  Chapter 
American  Statistical 
Association 

Held  in  Education  Building, 
November  21,  1939.  Mr.  Em- 
mett Welch,  Director  of  Re- 
search & Statistical  Unit, 
Penna.  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  presiding. 

A round-table  discussion  of  sta- 
tistical and  research  organization 


and  procedure  in  two  major  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  Research  and  Statistical 
Bureau — (1)  the  data  collection 
and  (2)  the  data  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation, was  staged.  Mr.  Cox, 
Statistician  to  the  Unit,  described 
the  method  of  population,  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  estimates 
used  by  the  Department,  in  which 
the  ratio  of  gainfully  employed  to 
total  population  as  of  1930  is  used 
for  deriving  the  figure  for  1939 
from  which  an  employment  figure 
derived  from  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration’s  1934  census 
of  Pennsylvania  employables,  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  is  sub- 
tracted to  arrive  at  a figure  for  the 
unemployed.* 

Pennsylvania  Branch 
The  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America 

Held  at  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 

Harrisburg,  Penna.,  November 

22,  1939.  Charles  F.  Puff,  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
newly  established  State  branch  of 
this  National  organization,  held  at 
the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Richard  P.  Brown**  em- 
phasized the  need  for  an  adequate 
and  comprehensive  system  of  ex- 
press highways  serving  the  expand- 
ing industrial  structure  of  the  State. 


* A further  discussion  of  methods  for  computing  estimates  of  unemployment  appeared  in  Oct. 
issue  of  the  Department’s  monthly  bulletin. 

**  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Board. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Pittsburgh — The  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  has  established  two  scholar- 
ships, $300  each,  in  mining  engineer- 
ing at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
to  be  awarded  to  miners  or  to  sons  of 
miners. 

Holtwood  t — The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  ruled  that  the  Sus- 
j quehanna  River  at  the  site  of  the  Holt- 
wood  Water  Power  Project  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany is  navigable,  and  has  ordered  the 
Project  to  be  licensed,  thus  setting  an 
important  precedent  for  jurisdictional 
scope  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

York — Pennsylvania’s  Second  Annual 
Corn-Husking  Bee,  took  place  October 
26  on  a clear,  calm  day  under  the 
supervision  of  York  County  Agricul- 
tural leader  George  Weber,  and  Lan- 
caster County's  Bucher.  All  contest 
with  standing  corn;  the  winners — 
Stanley  Yeager  of  York  County,  28.99 
bushel  of  70  lbs.,  runner-up,  Augustine 
Hoffman  of  Perry  County.  Both  repre- 
i sented  Pennsylvania  at  the  National 
Corn-Husking  Contest  at  Lawrence, 

; Kansas,  which  was  subsequently  won 
by  Indiana. 

Hummelstown — A plan  for  re- 
lieving traffic  congestion  on  Main 
Street  (U.  S.  Routes  322  and  422)  by 
the  use  of  Second  Street  as  a by-pass  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Borough  Coun- 
| cil  and  to  officials  of  the  State  High- 
way Department  by  the  Keystone  Auto- 
mobile Club.  This  arrangement  would 
leave  Main  Street  free  for  local  traffic 
in  the  business  area.  The  congestion 
of  "through”  traffic  upon  this  main 
thoroughfare  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
heavy  Hershey  and  Harrisburg  traffic. 
The  proposed  by-pass  would  reduce  the 
traffic  jams  occasioned  thereby  and 
promote  safety  and  dispatch  in  the 
| central  business  section  of  the  town. 

( Camp  . Hill — November  4th  marked 

J the  official  opening  and  dedication  of 
Camp  Hill  Municipal  Park,  a fifty-three 
acre  tract  of  land  acquired  by  the 
' Borough  in  1932,  developed  for.  recrea- 


tional uses  through  WPA  assistance. 
The  site  accommodates  an  athletic  field, 
four  all-weather  tennis  courts,  sledding, 
skiing  and  skating  areas  in  addition  to 
a variety  of  scenic  attractions. 

Mechanicsburg — A noteworthy  ex- 
periment in  local  planning  has  been 
launched  in  this  community  by  the 
creation  of  a "central  planning  board" 
of  twelve  members,  adults,  and  young 
people  in  high  school  and  college, 
elected  by  a substantial  group  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  acting  as  a volun- 
tary body  for  the  promotion  of  whole- 
some recreation,  entertainment  and 
education. 

Lancaster — The  American  City  runs 
a cover  page  photograph  and  special 
article  on  "Christmas  Comes  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,”  showing  a part  of  the  1788 
colored  lights  used  in  decorating  her 
filtration  plant.  The  1939  display  fea- 
tures a Bible  story  using  life  size  fig- 
ures, and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
gay  with  evergreens  and  colored  flood- 
lights. 


Calendar 

December  25-28 

Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Forum,  Educational  Building,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  Harvey  E.  Gayman,  Exec. 
Sec.  400  N.  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

December  27-29 

American  Economic  Association.  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  W.  Bell,  Sec.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois. 

December  27-30 

American  Statistical  Association.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Frederick  F.  Stephan,  Sec. 
722  ^Woodward  Building,  Washington, 

December  27-January  2 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio.  J.  M.  Cattell,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  28-30 

American  Political  Science  Association. 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Kenneth  Colegrove,  Sec.-Treas.  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


"PEOPLE” — Henry  Pratt  Fairchild. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  315  pp.  $3. 

A seasoned  student  of  population 
problems  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
highly  readable  and  stimulating  book 
on  tbe  whys,  wherefores,  and  whither 
of  people.  The  author  starts  out  with 
the  challenging  question  as  to  why 
within  no  less  than  a century  the 
world’s  population  growth  has  exceeded 
the  accomplishments  of  the  human  race 
for  over  millions  of  years.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  necessary  to  all  such 
sound  public  planning  as  concerns  itself 
with  the  progressive  betterment  of 
people.  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
canvass  the  circumstances  underlying 
population  growth,  pointing  out  that 
"It  is  obviously  not  through  infant  mor- 
tality alone  that  Nature  enforces  her 
great  law  of  Stationary  Population,  and 
maintains  the  balance  between  organic 
existence  and  cosmic  supplies.  Death 
eventuates  all  along  the  line  from  con- 
ception to  senility."  (p.  33).  And  the 
only  alternative  to  this  ruthless  regu- 
lator is  the  more  prudent  consumption 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  sustain  population.  In  the 
struggle  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
natural  law  man  is  different  from  ani- 
mals in  one  important  particular, — he 
has  proven  himself  sufficiently  superior 
to  his  environment  to  preserve  his 
essential  human  unity  by  what  the 
author  refers  to  as  "artificial  acclimati- 
zation." The  secret  of  his  success  is 
traceable  to  "the  entire  combination  of 
his  knowledge,  experience,  technical 
skills  and  dexterities,  and  material 
equipment  whereby  men  succeed  in  ob- 
taining from  the  physical  world  more 
and  different  means  of  subsistence  than 
Nature  herself  affords.’’  Here,  it  may 
be  said,  is  the  central  and  economic 
aspect  of  planning, — not  for  mere 
adaptation,  not  for  meeting  inevitable 
losses,  but  in  synthetically — by  an  act 
of  conscious  selection— creating  a bet- 
ter environment  and  so  defeating  the 
tyrannies  and  restrictions  of  "natural 
law.” 


"SWEDEN ; THE  MIDDLE  ROAD” 
— Marquis  W.  Childs.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1936.  171 

pp.  $1.88. 

If  the  title  of  this  text  conveys  to 
the  reader  who  "runs  while  he  reads” 
the  idea  of  mediocrity  or  mere  sober 
sensibleness,  it  will  be  quite  mislead- 
ing, for  the  story  of  the  Scandinavian 
transition  from  a rural  agricultural 
economy  into  a compact  group  of  mod- 
ern economic  states  is  filled  with  ro- 
mance and  adventure.  To  those  of  us 
who  look  for  romance  in  more  glam- 
orous pursuits,  it  may  seem  surprising 
to  learn  of  the  almost  passionate  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  Swedish  soul 
contemplates  the  price  of  butter,  econ- 
omies in  the  production  in  hats  and 
shoes,  and  in  the  design  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils. The  "KF,”  which  stands  for  the 
Swedish  Cooperative  Movement,  has 
more  than  once  played  the  role  of  St. 
George  against  the  Dragon  in  its  fight- 
ing crusades  against  monopoly.  Without 
involving  itself  in  any  embarrassing 
ideologies  but  by  sticking  closely  to  the 
practical  problem  of  saving  dollars  and 
cents,  the  Cooperative  Movement  in 
Sweden  has  successfully  battled  the 
electrical  equipment  monopoly,  the 
flour  milling  monopoly,  and  has  made 
contributions  to  low  cost  housing  not 
equaled  in  any  other  country.  The 
secret  of  their  success  may  be  traced  to 
the  simple  and  prosaic  fact  that  the 
Scandinavians  seem  to  know  their  lim- 
itations and  have  learned  to  live  reason- 
ably and  comfortably  within  them  until 
by  concerted  effort  they  can  raise  the 
sum  total  of  their  productivity.  The 
story  of  Stockholm’s  "Magic  House” 
Project  for  low-cost  housing  reads  like 
fiction.  The  "Volk-Schule”  of  Denmark 
have  presented  a system  of  adult  edu- 
cation which  has  literally  transformed  a 
nation  of  demoralized  peasants  into  a 
rich  and  comfortable  land  of  intelligent 
and  courageous  free-holders. 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  Scandinavian 
psychology  and  success  is  summed  up 
in  the  slogan  of  their  industrial  arts 
renaissance:  "More  beautiful  things  for 
every-day  life.” 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


"AMERICAN  VILLAGE"  — - Edwin 
Valentine  Mitchell.  Stackpole  Sons, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1938.  261  pp.  $3. 

He  whose  memory  can  return  to  the 
days  before  Ford  will  renew  the  joys  of 
his  youth  in  these  pages;  he  will  recog- 
nize the  buggy-whip  section  of  the  gen- 
eral store,  the  emblazoned  shaving  cups 
of  the  village  barber  shop,  the  mysteries 
of  jumbled  odds  and  ends  in  the  bicycle 
shop,  the  delightful  horrors  of  the 
photograph  gallery  and  even  some  of  the 
secret  and  forbidden  pleasures  of  the 
carriage  house.  The  text  is  adequately 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  Ford  Museum.  For 
those  who  wish  to  trace  the  humble 
beginnings  of  our  open  forum  meeting 
back  to  the  political  debates  that  raged 
around  the  cracker  barrel  or  who  wish 
to  find  out  the  traditions  supporting  our 
present  day  passion  for  local  option, 
may  find  adequate  clues  in  the  mellow 
reminiscences  of  one  who  can  remember 
the  village  scene  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding devoid  of  maudlin  senti- 
mentality. 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"Christmas  Tree  Farming  in  Pennsylvania" 
— The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege, Penna.  April  1938.  8 pp.  A season- 

able suggestion  to  thrifty  farmers  who  may 
have  the  right  type  of  vacant  land  to  salvage. 

"Code  of  Suggested  Ordinances  for  Small 
Municipalities" — recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  85  John 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Revised  Re- 
print 1938.  47  pp.  A useful  hand-book 

for  local  planning  commissions  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  fire  hazards. 

"Community  and  Neighborhood  Planning 
the  Key  to  Progress  in  Urban  Residential 
Areas" — Editorship  of  Edward  McKernon.* 
Information  Bulletin  No.  47,  Regional  Plan 
Association,  Inc.,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  November  6,  1939.  8 pp. 
25c.  A consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
neighborhood  as  a planning  unit  in  metro- 
politan planning.  Illustrated. 

"Design  for  Pennsylvania  Localities" — H. 
F.  Alderfer,  Executive  Secretary.  Institute  of 
Local  Government,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Penna.  Reprinted  from 
the  ’National  Municipal  Review,  October 

1939.  10  pp.  "The  most  pathetic  fact  about 


"GRAPHIC  PRESENTATION ’’  — 
Willard  C.  Brinton.  Brinton  Associates, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  1939.  512  pp. 

If  anyone  entertains  any  doubts  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  we  have  become 
quantitative  in  our  attitudes  toward  life 
and  society,  this  book  can  provide  an 
adequate  rebuttal.  Here  are  collected  in 
colorful  array  the  numerous  graphic 
forms  into  which  statistical  data  and 
comparative  analysis  may  be  cast.  For 
the  statistician  or  research  worker  who 
wishes  to  canvass  the  various  devices 
available  for  presenting  data,  this  book 
should  provide  a valuable  reference 
text.  For  those  who  are  anxious  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  principles  affect- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  these  various 
graphic  devices,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  text  offers  less  assistance.  It 
is,  perhaps,  also  unfortunate  that  no 
greater  space  was  given  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pictographs.  Those  who  have 
observed  the  use  of  our  "sociographs" 
may  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  this  sort  of  graphic 
presentation. 


Pennsylvania  local  government  is  that  there 
has  been  no  capable  agency  responsible  for 
its  continuous  development  and  evolution." 
This  is  a deficiency  the  enabling  legislation 
for  a State  Planning  Board  is  designed  to 
help  correct.** 

"Flood  Control  on  the  Susquehanna" — 
Robert  Hall  Craig,  C.E.,  Vice-President, 
Flood  Control  Council,  Susquehanna  Drain- 
age Area.  1938.  9 pp.  Of  immediate  direct 
interest  to  all  Pennsylvanians,  whether  situ- 
ated in  this  major  drainage  basin  or  in  adja- 
cent areas. 

"Program  of  Neighborhood  Rehabilitation 
and  Protection’ — sponsored  by  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  March 
15,  1939.  21  pp.  Offers  a concrete  plan  of 

action  as  well  as  a design  for  intelligent 
local  planning. 

"Public  Power  Policy,  Economic  Calcula- 
tion, Regionalism  in  America" — (Design  in 
Public  Business) — Arthur  E.  Morgan.  Anti- 
och Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  1939.  48 
pp.  50c.  A forthright  discussion  of  major 
recent  developments  in  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment by  a practical  idealist  who  is  also 
a great  flood  control  engineer.  (See  article 
on  Regionalism,  this  issue,  by  same  author.) 


* National  Resources  Planning  Board  Consultant  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 

**  Sec.  7,  "the  State  Planning  Board  shall  cooperate  with  county,  municipal,  and  regional  plan- 
ning boards  created  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  and  encouraging  an  orderly  and  coordinated 
development  of  the  State  and  encourage  and  assist  in  their  creation." — State  Planning  Board 

Enabling  Act. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Bibliography 

CURRENT  PERIODICALS  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Readers  Digest 

November  1939 

"Labor  and  National  Unity” — William 
Hard.  p.  1. 

A persuasive  development  of  two  com- 
plementary theses, — (1)  that  "labor  has 
to  become  more  than  labor"  and  (2)  that 
"management  has  to  become  more  than 
management,"  in  an  effort  to  reconcile 
the  "labor-capital”  feud  by  substituting 
the  social  good  for  partisan  self-interest. 


The  Patriot  and  Evening  News  (Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

November  20,  1939 

"Harrisburg  Area  Planning"  Part  II, 
Planning  Problems  of  the  Metropolitan 
City. — Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Plan- 
ning Committee,  p.  4. 

This  recent  installment  of  Part  II  of 
the  "Harrisburg  Area  Planning”  report, 
being  released  through  the  local  press, 
canvasses  the  benefits  of  and  opportuni- 
ties for  applying  zoning  for  the  promo- 
tion of  better  living  areas  and  the  pro- 
tection of  residential  land  values  by  the 
more  orderly  location  of  business  and 
industrial  establishments.  A sane  and 
timely  case  study  providing  a model  for 
similar  studies  and  programs  elsewhere.* 


The  Annals, — American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 

November  1939 

"The  Changing  Economic  Functions  of 
Government” — Ernest  L.  Bogart,  p.  1. 

A somewhat  over-simplified  but  help- 
ful review  of  the  origins  of  twentieth 
century  neo-mercantilism  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  antarchy  and  trade  barriers. 
"The  Rise  of  Government  Control” — 
Walter  W.  Jennings,  p.  6. 

Excellent  short  resume  of  historical 
background  to  our  latest  phase  of  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

"Government  as  a Source  of  Economic 
Information”— Lowell  T.  Chawner.  p.  47. 

The  intimate  relation  betwen  govern- 
mental function  and  economic  informa- 
tion collected  by  or  used  by  governmental 
agencies  is  effectively  brought  out. 


American  Society  of  Planning  Officials’  News 
Letter 

December  1-939 

"Free  Factories,  No  Taxes,  for  Indus- 
try.” p.  1. 

Pertinent  quotations  from  Herbert  S. 
Swan’s  "Selling  a City  to  Industry.” 

'*  This  series  of  articles  prepared  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dill,  Regional  Engineer  to  the 
Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mittee, has  been  appearing  daily  in  the 
local  press  up  to  November  25th.  These 
articles  are  being  assembled  to  be  published 
m book  form,  the  mode  of  distribution  to 
be  announced  later. 


"Centralization  in  Pennsylvania” — H.  F. 
Alderfer.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Re- 
printed from  National  Municipal  Review, 
April  1938.  8 pp. 

"Energy  Resources  and  National  Policy” — 
National  Resources  Committee,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1939. 
435  pp.  Maps,  graphs,  tables,  $1.00. 

"Handbook  of  the  City  Planning  Division, 
1923-38” — American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 33  W.  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1938.  87  pp. 

"Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography” — 
J.  Russell  Smith.  Henry  Holt  & Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  July  1928.  957  pp. 

"Modern  Industrial  Organization  and  Eco- 
nomic Interpretation” — Herbert  von  Beckerath. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1933.  382  pp. 

"Pennsylvania  A Regional  Geography” — 
Raymond  E.  & Marion  Murphy.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Book  Service,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

1937.  591  pp. 

’'"People” — Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  Henry 
Holt  & Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Oct. 

1939.  315  pp.  $3.00. 

"Regional  Sociology” — R.  Mukerjee.  Cen- 
tury Co.  (D.  Appleton  & Co.,  35  W.  32nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.).  1926. 

"Rural  Migration  in  the  United  States” — 
C.  E.  Lively  and  Conrad  Taeuber.  Washing- 
ton: U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1939. 
192  pp.  Processed.  (U.  S.  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Research  Monograph  XIX). 

"Social  Security  in  the  United  States,  1939; 
A Record  of  the  Twelfth  National  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Security,  New  York  City, 
April  14  and  15,  1939;  Together  With  a 
Census  of  Social  Security  in  the  United 
States” — National  Conference  on  Social  Se- 
curity. New  York:  American  Association  for 
Social  Security,  Inc.,  1939.  234  pp. 

"The  Industrial  State” — Zoltan  Magyary. 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1938.  151  pp.  $2.00. 

"The  Master  Plan” — Edward  M.  Bassett. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1938.  151  pp.  $2.00. 

"The  Structure  of  the  American  Economy” 
— Part  1.  Basic  Characteristics.  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  June  1939.  A report 
prepared  by  the  Industrial  Section  under  the 
Direction  of  Gardiner  C.  Means.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.  396  pp.  $1.00.  Tables  and  Charts. 

"Toward  Full  Employment”— Henry  S. 
Dennison,  Lincoln  Filene,  Ralph  E.  Flanders, 
Morris  E.  Leds.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1938.  297  pp. 


* Reviewed  in  this  issue. 
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"Collect  and  publish  Informa- 
tion, relating  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  State  and 
the  conservation  of  its  natural 
resources,  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  to 
make  such  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Governor,  as  it 
may  deem  proper  and  advis- 
able."— State  Planning  Board 
Law. 
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Throughout  the  year  1939  the 
State  Planning  Board  has  been  con- 
centrating most  of  its  resources 
upon  the  study  of  the  economic 
problems  of  our  Commonwealth. 
Those  problems  essentially  are  five 
in  number: 

The  stimulation  of  our  State’s 
industry,  of  its  commerce,  of  its 
employment,  the  conservation 
and  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  and  the  economy  of 
administration  of  all  our  govern- 
mental agencies. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  any 
of  these  aims.  Whatever  truly 
serves  one  serves  all. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  history 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  were 
devoted  largely  to  a study  of  the 
need  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  and  human  resources,  and 
of  means  by  which  these  ends  could 
be  served. 

Information  was  collected  as  to 
our  problem  areas,1  as  to  our  water 
resources,2  our  recreational  wants,3 
and  our  housing  and  highway  prob- 
lems; as  to  soil  erosion  and  its  con- 
sequences; and  as  to  the  relation 
of  all  these  problems,  and  many 
others,  to  our  population  growth 
and  distribution.  While  some  of 
this  information  was  available  to 

* Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania  ; Cameron  C 
-’Drainage  Basin  Study  of  Pennsylvania  (3  v 
3 Tentative  Final  Report  of  the  Park,  Parkw, 
Board  in  cooperation  wi‘h  U.  S.  Department  of 


our  legislature  and  our  citizens  be- 
fore we  undertook  these  studies, 
much  of  it  was  not.  The  first  duty 
of  this  Board  was  to  assemble  in 
usable  form  what  was  known  about 
our  State  and  all  its  resources.  This 
has  been  done. 

In  our  Preliminary  Report  to 
Governor  Pinchot  in  1934  much 
of  this  material  was  collected. 
Other  more  specific  reports  have 
followed.  Our  library  has  collected 
the  results  of  our  own  studies  and 
of  those  of  other  state,  national 
and  private  agencies,  all  bearing 
directly  upon  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  our  Commonwealth. 
Save  for  portions  of  four  northern 
counties,  the  whole  area  of  our 
Commonwealth  has  now  been 
mapped  by  air  photography.  For 
the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania’s 
history,  the  topography  and  culture 
of  all  of  our  State  is  now  avail- 
able for  detailed  study  by  its  legis- 
lators and  citizens. 

The  growing  certainty  that  our 
national  economic  difficulties  were 
not  responding  adequately  to  the 
methods  being  employed  to  solve 
them  has  compelled  the  Planning 
Board  in  the  past  three  years  to 
devote  increasing  attention  to 
problems  of  labor,  industry  and 

ounty,  an  Analysis  of  Problems, 
olumes ) . 

ay  and  Recreational  Area.  Penna.  State  Planning 
Interior,  National  Park  Service. 
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Introduction 


commerce.  Our  union  with  the 
newly  established  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1939  found  us  already 
equipped  with  a large  library  of 
technical  information,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  supply  basic  facts 
needed  in  our  State’s  program  of 
industrial  stimulation.  Our  original 
program  of  gaining  the  largest  pos- 
sible insight  as  to  all  our  State’s 
resources,  and  the  means  for  their 
conservation  leads  directly  to  our 
present  aim  of  developing  all  those 
resources  of  knowledge  by  the  use 
of  which  Pennsylvania's  workers 
may  be  assured  of  jobs  and  her  in- 
dustries of  adequate  markets. 

We  are  still  concerned  with 
means  of  effecting  governmental 
economies  and  improved  living  con- 
ditions through  the  more  far-sighted 
and  better  integrated  planning  and 
construction  of  local  and  state  pub- 
lic improvements.  We  have  not 
overlooked  the  fact  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  State’s  prosperity 
depends  upon  its  maintaining  and 


improving  its  attractiveness,  in  such 
matters  as  well  governed  and  pros- 
perous localities,  pleasing  roadsides, 
clean  water,  adequate  forests,  effi- 
cient transportation  facilities,  and 
economical  public  services.  These 
things,  that  serve  to  make  the  State 
a good  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work,  we  know  to  be  necessary,  in 
the  long  run,  if  we  are  to  attract 
new  people  and  new  industries  to 
the  State  and  to  retain  the  people 
and  the  industries  we  now  have. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  means 
by  which  men  live  are  today  of 
paramount  importance.  Our  supply 
of  labor,  the  age  groupings  of  our 
population  which  determine  that 
supply,  the  changing  markets  for 
our  products,  the  conditions  under 
which  specific  industries  can  pros- 
per, and  above  all,  perhaps,  the 
neglected  industrial  opportunities 
of  our  State  are  today  our  major 
concerns. 

How  we  are  approaching  these 
problems  is  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing report. 


( 


Planning 

for  Employment 


State  planning,  like  local  plan- 
ning and  personal  planning  is  con- 
cerned with  two  objectives  and  with 
two  alone;  how  our  citizens  can 
make  a living  and  how  they  can 
get  the  most  out  of  the  process 
of  living.  These  aims  are  insepar- 
able. 

Profitable  employment  for  all  the 
potential  workers  of  our  State  is 
a primary  condition  for  the  happi- 
ness of  us  all.  The  government  of 
our  Commonwealth  has  accepted 
its  responsibility  to  provide  every 
possible  stimulus  and  opportunity 
for  our  industries  and  commerce. 
It  is  committed  to  explore  every 
possible  avenue  by  which  employ- 
ment may  be  increased,  and  to  pro- 
vide every  possible  help  to  those 
who  are  now  in  want. 

During  the  year  1939  the  State 
Planning  Board  has  been  concen- 
trating its  resources  directly  upon 
this  program. 

1.  Unemployment  can  not  be 
dealt  with  successfully  unless  we 
know  how  many  men  and  women 
are  unemployed,  where  they  are  un- 
employed, and  why.  We  have 
therefore  felt  it  important  to  com- 
bine all  the  available  information 
as  to  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment in  our  Commonwealth,  by 
counties,  and  on  a month  to  month 
basis.  Continuous  inventories  of 


relief  expenditures,  of  case  loads  of 
employables  on  various  forms  of 
support  out  of  public  funds,  and 
of  employment  and  unemployment 
have  been  instituted  as  a routine 
activity  of  the  Board's  staff.  These 
are  being  presented  by  charts  at 
weekly  and  monthly  intervals  for 
use  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  agencies. 

These  series  need  to  be  further 
refined  as  to  accuracy  and  precision 
and  brought  closer  up  to  date. 

This  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as 
our  facilities  and  present  modes  of 
data  collection  and  release  permit.  A 
major  resource  in  effecting  greater 
accuracy,  precision  and  timeliness  of 
data  collected  through  governmental 
agencies  is  our  representation  on  the 
State  Statistical  Committee,  embracing, 
in  a quasi-official  way,  the  major  de- 
partments affecting  our  fields  of 
activity. 

Our  Library  Service  has  been  desig- 
nated by  this  Committee  as  the  central 
depository  and  clearing  house  for  all 
such  directory  and  source  data.  This 
places  us  in  a strong  position  for 
the  collection,  unification  and  coordi- 
nation of  a great  variety  of  material, 
useful  and  even  necessary  to  our  pur- 
pose. 

2.  Studies  have  been  made  as  to 
the  changing  age  composition  of 
our  population  and  the  bearing  of 
those  changes  upon  the  problems 
of  unemployment.  As  a result  of 
these  studies  it  has  been  found  that 
the  increase  of  our  State’s  employ- 
able population,  age  18-65,  in  the 
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past,  nine  years,  exceeds  by  about 
338,000  the  State’s  total  increase 
in  population.  That  this  is  so  is 
due  to  the  very  large  number  of 
births  in  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  first  world  war.  The 
actual  number  of  births  in  1921 
exceeded  those  of  any  of  the  years 
from  1930-38  by  about  60,000. 
The  problem  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  our  abnormally  large 
number  of  young  people,  now  com- 
ing of  age,  is  thus  a special  phase 
of  the  general  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

We  share  this  condition  with  the 
United  States  as  a whole,  but  it  is 
essential  for  the  people  of  our  State 
to  realize  that  a part  of  our  present 
day  unemployment  is  not  due  pri- 
marily to  economic  depression,  but 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  produced 
more  children  twenty  years  ago  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  State’s 
history.  For  all  of  these  young 
people  to  find  immediate  oppor- 
tunity is  probably  asking  more  of 
our  economic  structure  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  even  in  the 
greatest  boom  years  in  our  history. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  important  to 
our  State  than  a complete  belief  on 
the  part  of  our  young  men  and 
women  in  the  possibility  of  even- 
tually realizing  an  adequate  life  for 
themselves.  We  are  therefore  em- 


phasizing in  our  publications  the 
fact  that  such  a surplus  of  those 
aged  17-23  does  now  exist  in  our 
State,  and  also  the  fact  that  while 
our  school  population  is  now  rap- 
idly declining  the  number  of  those 
approaching  old  age  is  considerably 
increasing  from  year  to  year. 

These  facts  bear  directly  upon 
occupations  to  be  selected  as  careers 
by  the  young,  upon  programs  of 
education  for  employment,  upon 
the  future  markets  for  our  con- 
sumer products,  both  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  and  on 
the  prospects  for  certain  of  our  in- 
dustries.1 They  also  emphasize  the 
importance  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  giving  every  possible 
consideration  to  the  employment 
needs  of  our  young  men  and  wo- 
men. But  the  facts  disclosed  by 
our  studies  make  it  clear  that, 
except  under  very  abnormal  and 
temporary  conditions,  our  industries 
cannot  be  expected  immediately  to 
absorb  a larger  number  of  young 
men  and  women  than  found  em- 
ployment in  1928  and  1929.  Fur 
ther  extension  of  service  occupa- 
tions,2 and  further  application  of 
individual  initiative  to  discover 
needs  that  now  exist,  or  values 
that  can  be  created  in  every  part 
of  the  State  by  young  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  State  and  in- 


.1  The  prophets  of  stagnation  and  oversaving  fear  that  the  slowing  up  of  population  growth 
will  substantially  narrow  the  opportunities  for  investment  in  housing.  ...  On  the  contrary  only 
when  families  are  small  can  they  afford  to  live  in  houses  of  their  own.  Indeed  the  recent  housing 
boom  in  England  has  been  based  in  part  upon  the  fact  that  families  are  smaller.” — Sumner  Slichter 
Professor  of  Business  Economics,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School.  The  New  York  Sun  Tanu- 
ary  <5,  1940.  ' ’ 

2 Since  1872  such  occupations  have  constituted  the  chief  refuge  of  the  increasing  number  of  those 
disemployed,  or  excluded  from  the  industries  producing  commodities. 
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dividual  aid  in  training  for  such 
occupations,  is  now  more  important 
than  a vain  waiting  for  established 
industry  and  commerce  to  absorb 
all  of  our  unemployed  youth. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  aged  in  our  State’s  population, 
revealed  by  the  last  census,  and  by 
our  estimates  of  the  present  popu- 
lation through  the  use  of  life 
expectancy  tables,3  has  suggested 
something  of  the  burder  that  will 


eventually  fall  upon  the  community, 
unless  the  problem  of  employment 
among  those  past  the  most  readily 
employable  age  can  be  solved. 

As  one  hopeful  step  toward  a 
program  of  self  support  for  the 
young  and  for  those  of  advancing 
years,  unable  to  compete  in  in- 
dustry, we  are  devoting  a forthcom- 
ing issue  of  Pennsylvania  Plan- 
ning to  employment,  and  handi- 
craft projects,  in  our  State  and  else- 
where. 


This  type  of  chart  is  designed  to  show  factors  determining  the  direction  of  a net  change 
curve.  It  is  in  effect  a graphic  running  inventory, — in  this  case,  of  number  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  for  successive  years  1928-1937  inclusive. 


3 The  indicated  increase  in  the  number  of  Pennsylvanians  aged  55-74  in  the  past  nine  years  is 
approximately  300,000. 
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Planning 
for  Industry 
and  Commerce 

Adequate  employment  for  the 
workers  of  our  State  depends 
vitally  upon  the  prosperity  of  our 
commerce  and  industry. 

The  State  Planning  Board 
throughout  1939  has  continued  and 
broadened  its  studies  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  State,  its  locational 
advantages  and  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  by-products,  its  labor 
resources,  and  the  market  for  the 
output  of  its  industries.  The  aim 
of  these  studies,  since  their  initia- 
tion in  1937,  has  been,  (1)  the 
discovery  of  all  possible  means  for 
enhancing  the  prosperity  of  our 
mines  and  manufactures,  (2)  deter- 
mining the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  various  location 
factors  for  our  many  types  of  enter- 
prise,1 and  (3)  disclosing  the  un- 
used opportunities,  inherent  in  our 
natural  resources  or  opened  up  by 
shifts  in  demand,  or  by  changes  in 
the  national  and  world  outlets  for 
our  products.2 

1.  We  have  continued  through- 
out the  year  our  study  of  the  loca- 
tion and  migration  of  Pennsylvania 
industries.  All  of  our  State’s  import- 
ant industries  are  being  analyzed  as 
to  the  status,  trends  and  net-change 
factors  governing  their  prosperity, 


and  influencing  their  movement 
over  a period  of  ten  years.  The 
completion  of  this  study,  which 
covers  every  establishment  in  the 
State,  and  each  of  our  sixty-seven 
counties,  will  provide  this  Com- 
monwealth with  more  exact  infor- 
mation than  has  ever  been  available 
before  as  to  the  suitability  of  each 
part  of  its  area  to  the  various  types 
of  enterprise.3  Meanwhile,  the 
study  is  providing  data  of  im- 
mediate use,  bearing  upon  those 
industries  which  can  yield  us  the 
largest  return  in  employment  for 
capital  invested,  and  has  supplied 
information  as  to  desirable  plant 
locations  and  local  advantages  for 
specific  industries. 

We  are  constantly  making  use  of 
the  material  that  is  being  supplied 
by  this  study  in  our  replies  to  in- 
quiries from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
It  provides  a continuing  appraisal 
of  our  industry  and  has  developed 
a means  by  which,  as  later  data 
becomes  available,  the  progress  of 
our  industrial  development  can  be 
watched  more  and  more  closely. 

2.  Present  world  conditions  have 
compelled  us  to  undertake  detailed 
studies  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  upon  the  markets  and 


1 Enterprise  does  not  require  large  establishments  to  roll  up  impressive  aggregates.  The  2,000,000 
non-agricultural  enterprises  in  the  country  have  an  average  of  only  13-4  employees  each.  Even  in 
manufacturing  enterprise  almost  half  of  the  workers  are  in  small  concerns  of  2 50  or  fewer  employees. 

2 There  are.  today  more  than  one  hundred  classes  of  important  industrial  products  consumed  with- 
in our  State  in  excess  of  the  output  of  our  own  establishments. — "Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  of 
Industry,”  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  Pamphlet  pp  5 and  17,  1939. 

3 This  study  has  involved  some  five  million  entries  and  has  provided  employment  for  twenty-two 
WPA  workers  throughout  1939. 
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opportunities  for  our  State’s  prod- 
ucts. These  studies  have  necessi- 
tated the  analysis  of  the  potential 
demand  for  Pennsylvania  products 
in  world  markets,  particularly  those 
of  Latin  America,  and  the  trans- 
lation and  analysis  of  the  complete 
record  of  German  import  and  ex- 
port trade  for  the  first  half  of 
1939,  a study  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Japan,  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Reports  have  been  fur- 
nished to  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce upon  the  markets  for  the 
Pennsylvania  hosiery  industry  in 
Latin  America,  and  upon  the  effects 
of  present  world  conditions  upon 
the  markets  for  cement,  coal,  iron 
and  steel.  Certain  results  of  these 
studies,  bearing  upon  industrial  op- 
portunities of  Pennsylvania  arising 
from  present  world  conditions  will 
be  made  available  in  the  forth- 
coming issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Planning.  Other  studies,  includ- 
ing one  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  are  now  in 
preparation. 

3.  The  problems  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry,  upon  which 
so  large  a number  of  our  people 
depend  for  a livelihood  is  now 
under  detailed  study  by  the  Plan- 
ning Board  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  bituminous 
coal  in  relation  to  competitive 
sources  of  power,  and  also  in  re- 


spect to  our  State’s  relative  position 
as  to  freight  rates  and  labor  costs 
as  compared  to  other  bituminous 
coal  fields.  Particular  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  State’s  lake  cargo 
coal  trade,  and  that  with  regions  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

4.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  information 
as  to  opportunities  for  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  Latin 
America  is  being  supplied  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  so 
far  as  our  facilities  permit,  di- 
rectly to  manufacturers  of  products 
in  immediate  demand  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

5.  Our  service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  included 
the  answering  of  a continually 
growing  correspondence  from  in- 
dividuals and  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  The  information  as  to 
our  State’s  land  use,  transportation 
and  resources,  collected  in  our  Li- 
brary, as  well  as  our  large  collection 
of  technical  maps,  our  accumulation 
of  a large  amount  of  statistical  data, 
especially  concerning  debt  status 
and  tax  rates,  our  file  of  the  air 
photographs  of  the  State,4  and  the 
results  of  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial studies  have  enabled  us 
to  supply  needed  data  on  such 
widely  diversified  fields  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  flax  growing  and  linen 
weaving  in  Pennsylvania,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  conversion  of  timber 
stands  in  Warren  County  into  a 


4 To  date,  26,215  contact  prints  have  been  received  and  filed  covering  an  area  of  32,197  square 
miles  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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variety  of  wood  products,  the 
proper  location  for  a hand  woven 
woolen  industry,  possible  industrial 
uses  for  a limited  supply  of  natural 
gas  and  the  location  of  manu- 
facturers for  various  types  of  newly 
patented  inventions.  We  have  also 
supplied  to  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  data  as  to  the  estimated 
population,  the  population  growth 
rate  and  composition,  the  indus- 
trial pattern,  the  resources,  the  em- 
ployment in  trade  and  industry,  and 
the  marketing  possibilities  of  their 
communities,  for  use  in  promo- 
tional literature. 

6.  Our  direct  services  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  have  also 
included  the  erection  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  exhibit  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Fair  as  well  as  the  painting  by  a 
member  of  our  staff  of  the  large 
symbolic  view  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Industry,  Agriculture  and  Recrea- 
tion which  was  used  as  a back- 
ground for  the  exhibit.  (See  center 
illustration  of  this  report.) 

7.  The  virtual  completion  5,  dur- 
ing 1939,  of  the  program  of  air 
mapping  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, initiated  by  us  in  1938  and 
carried  through  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Departments  of  Highways 
and  Agriculture,  the  State  Game 
Commission,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vides information  that  is  at  times 
invaluable  to  our  industrial  and 


commercial  interests,  as  well  as  to 
agriculture,  to  highway  planning 
and  many  other  important  phases 
of  State  and  local  activity. 

When  it  is  considered  that  never 
until  now  in  our  history  has  a 
complete  picture  of  all  of  our 
State’s  topography  and  land  use 
been  available,  the  importance  of 
this  advance  will  be  realized 
Though  the  topographic  mapping 
of  our  State  has  been  proceeding 
for  fifty  years,  there  are  still  con- 
siderable areas  for  which  surveys 
have  not  yet  been  completed  or 
maps  prepared.  Many  of  the  map- 
ped areas  represent  culture  now 
thirty  years  old,  and  no  maps  of  the 
State  until  these  by  air  photography 
have  given  us  a full  picture  of  the 
forest  resources,  the  types  of  agri- 
culture and  the  conditions  of  the 
drainage  basins,  on  which  our  fu- 
ture programs  for  land  use,  flood 
control  and  water  protection  must 
be  based.  These  maps  are  now 
available  at  a very  small  cost  to 
industrial  and  commercial  interests, 
and  to  local  governments,  or  may 
be  consulted  in  our  files.  Their 
use  will,  in  future,  result  in  large 
savings  to  local  authorities,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  location 
of  industrial  plants  at  points  of 
advantage.  The  construction  of 
photographic  mosaics  from  these 
maps  is  the  next  step  toward  gain- 
ing a full  knowledge  of  many  state 
and  regional  problems. 


6 Portions  of  four  counties — McKean,  Elk,  Cameron  and  Clearfield — still  remain  to  be  photo- 
graphed. It  is  hoped  that  this  work  can  be  completed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1940. 
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It  has  been  evident  for  many 
years,  indeed  since  the  development 
of  the  automobile  and  of  modern 
highway  systems,  that  recreational 
travel  was  destined  to  provide  a 
considerable  part  of  the  income  of 
any  state  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tract it.  In  this  respect  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  particularly  well  en- 
dowed by  a location  which  makes 
it  a natural  crossroads  between  both 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west. 

Its  variety  of  scenic  beauty  and  its 
many  historic  associations  have  also 
brought  us,  with  every  year,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  visitors  from 
other  states  and  from  foreign 
lands.  In  the  annual  estimates  of 
the  United  States  Travel  Bureau, 
Pennsylvania  has,  for  years  past, 
been  the  third  state  in  our  Union 
in  income  from  recreational  travel, 
our  receipts  from  that  source  for 
1937,  1938  and  1939  aggregating 
well  over  one  billion  dollars.*  To 
preserve  and  augment  this  source 
of  State  income,  which  provides 
service  occupations  for  so  many  of 
our  men  and  women  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle,  and  which  in- 
creases the  trade  of  our  merchants 
and  consequently  the  market  for 
our  manufactures  is  an  important 

* Estimated  expenditures  for  recreational  travel 

1937 

1938 

1939 


duty  of  our  citizens  and  our  gov- 
ernment. 

Competition  among  the  states  in 
the  attraction  of  visitors  is  grow- 
ing. It  is  one  form  of  interstate 
competition  which  is  healthy  and 
productive  of  good,  since  it  is  lead- 
ing, and  has  already  led,  to  efforts 
in  most  of  our  states  for  self  im- 
provement through  the  conserva- 
tion of  forest  and  scenic  resources 
and  the  elimination  of  objection- 
able roadside  developments. 

The  Planning  Board,  from  its 
inception,  has  advocated  the  coor- 
dinated management  of  our  State’s 
land  holdings  and  the  planned  de- 
velopment of  our  recreational  areas, 
as  well  as  the  control  of  our  road- 
sides, through  state  action,  and 
through  county  and  local  planning 
and  zoning.  We  have  also  lent  our 
aid  to  movements  for  the  abate- 
ment of  stream  pollutions  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  local  enter- 
prise in  the  field  of  recreation. 

(1)  During  1939  we  have  con- 
tinued our  cooperation  with  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  study 
of  the  Recreational  needs  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Through  our  efforts,  the 
Pennsylvania  Recreational  Council 
was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1938 

in  Pennsylvania.  U.  S.  Travel  Bureau. 
$327,850,000 
296,738,000 

400,000,000  (Preliminary) 
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and  its  subcommittee  on  Com- 
munity Recreation  in  1939.  These 
organizations  were  formed  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  Recrea- 
tional agencies  in  the  State,  both 
local  and  general,  to  develop  a pro- 
gram of  training  for  recreational 
workers  and  to  stimulate  local  in- 
terest in  employing  them.  Their 
efforts,  therefore,  serve  three  pur- 
poses of  concern  to  the  State:  the 
improvement  of  the  recreational 
appeal  of  Pennsylvania  to  visitors, 
the  economy  of  our  own  efforts  to 
provide  healthful  recreation  for 
our  people,  and  the  extension  of 
service  occupations — among  which, 
as  was  inevitable  from  the  short- 
ened work  hours  of  our  people, 
the  wide-spread  use  of  the  automo- 
bile and  the  increasing  interest  in 
outdoor  sports,  recreation  has  be- 
come an  important  and  growing 
source  of  employment. 

(2)  We  have  continued  our  as- 
sociation and  cooperation  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road- 
side Council  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  State’s  roadsides, 
to  protect  our  scenic  beauties,  to 
maintain  property  value,  and  to  in- 
crease highway  safety.  We  have 
furnished  information  to  the  Coun- 
cil’s speakers  and  written  material 
for  its  publications,  and  have 
loaned  to  various  groups  a series  of 


lantern  slide  transparencies  in  black 
and  white,  and  color  illustrating 
typical  scenes  of  Pennsylvania  road- 
side beauty  and  also  typical  dis- 
figurements. 

(3)  We  have  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association  and  have  been  able  to 
help  other  groups  in  specific  park 
undertakings,  such  as  the  effort  to 
acquire,  at  no  expense  to  the  State, 
the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  canal, 
which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  even- 
tually attract  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  summer  visitors.  Another 
specific  park  project  to  which  the 
Planning  Board  has  made  some 
contribution  is  the  Conservation 
Museum,  developed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  at  Cale- 
donia State  Park. 

(4)  We  have  also  prepared  a 
tentative  map  of  suggested  state 
recreational  and  historic  tours,  to 
acquaint  our  own  people  and  our 
visitors  from  outside  the  Common- 
wealth with  the  recreational  facili- 
ties, the  scenic  beauties  and  historic 
shrines  of  our  State,  both  east  and 
west. 

In  pursuance  of  these  aims,  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning  will  be  devoted 
to  local  Recreational  Planning. 
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Planning 

for  Local  Economy 
and  Self  Protection 


The  prosperity  of  our  State,  its 
present  happiness  and  its  future 
.as  a center  of  industry  and  com- 
merce are  all  tied  inextricably  into 
the  welfare  of  every  local  unit  of 
our  State  government.  Under  pre- 
sent conditions,  when  labor  repre- 
sents by  far  the  largest  cost  of  most 
finished  products,  the  contentment 
and  stability  of  a state’s  workers  is 
the  most  powerful  argument  that 
can  be  advanced  for  the  attraction 
of  industry  and  the  encouragement 
•of  investment.  But,  to  paraphrase 
an  older  saying,  Man  is  not  for 
industry,  but  industry  is  for  man, 
and  it  is  in  the  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  people  thar  the  reason 
for  the  very  existence  of  our  state 
and  nation  has  to  be  found. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  ac- 
tivities, the  Planning  Board  has 
regarded  the  living  conditions  of 
the  communities  of  the  State  to  be 
a matter  of  primary  concern.  On 
its  initiative  the  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Enabling  Acts  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s counties  and  second-class 
.townships  were  prepared  and  finally 
w7ritten  into  our  statute  books. 
These  laws  enable  each  community 
to  protect  and  plan  its  growth, 
.to  control  its  roadsides,  to  protect 
its  property  values,  and  to  develop 


its  resources  with  increased  economy 
of  money  and  effort. 

(1)  During  1939  the  Planning 
Board  has  continued  its  program 
for  the  encouragement  of  local 
planning  and  zoning  by  the  coun- 
ties and  other  civil  subdivisions  of 
our  State.  The  receipt  during  this 
year  of  208  requests  for  copies  of 
volumes  one  or  two  of  the  Board’s 
publication,  "Planning  and  Zoning; 
Powers  and  Procedures”  (published 
1938)  indicates  the  continuing 
value  of  this  manual  for  local  plan- 
ning and  zoning  agencies.  Where- 
ever  possible,  speakers  have  been 
sent  into  interested  communities 
to  acquaint  them  wTith  the  opera- 
tions of  the  lawr,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  economy  and  self  protection 
under  its  provisions.  The  near 
completion  of  the  State’s  program 
of  air  photography  promises  to  pro- 
vide to  small  communities  a ready 
and  economical  means  for  the  map- 
ping of  their  areas  and  the  study 
of  their  problems  of  location. 

During  1939  we  have  completed 
our  series  of  the  growth  rates  of 
all  our  counties,  and  have  supplied 
copies  and  interpretations  of  these 
growth  changes  to  communities 
considering  the  adoption  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  ordinances.  These 


Planning  for  Local  Economy  and  Self  Protection 


growth  rate  charts  supplement  our 
complete  file  of  population  growth 
charts  of  every  civil  subdivision  in 
the  State  and  our  large  body  of 
local  information  as  to  land  use, 
business  and  industrial  activity,  and 
financial  conditions,  all  of  which 


have  been  made  available  for  local 
use,  both  for  industrial  promotion 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  zon- 
ing and  planning  activities. 

We  have  also  supplied  popula- 
tion and  industrial  data  for  the  use 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Com- 


COMPARAT IVE  ANALYSES  OF  DEBT  COMPOSITION 
FOR  BOROUGHS  "A"  AND  "B" 


LEGEND 


NET  DEBT 


Y/////\  LIQUID  ASSETS 

SHORT  TERM  INDEBTEDNESS 
BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS 


PEN  NA.  DEPT  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Showing  how  "short  term"  loans  are  perpetuated  over  a period  of  years  and  how  the 
wrong  conception  of  a minor  civil  division's  debt  status  may  result  from  a consideration 
of  bonded  indebtedness  only. 
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mission  in  its  determination  of 
suitable  points  of  access  to  the  new 
high-speed  highway. 

(2)  Local  debt  and  taxation  have 
become  matters  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  all  of  our  people.  Most 
small,  and  even  large  communities 
have  been,  for  many  years,  more  or 
less  fumbling  in  the  dark  in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  debt  and  ex- 
penditure. There  have  been  no 
possible  means  of  comparison  and 
self  criticism,  and  consequently  no 
standards  by  which  the  citizens  of  a 
community  could  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  local  government  or 
estimate  the  dangers  of  their  posi- 
tion. Nor  has  the  State  government 
had  any  comparative  measure  of  the 
local  tax  burden,  or  of  the  growth 
or  location  of  debt.  We  con- 
sequently initiated,  in  1938,  and 
are  now  rapidly  completing,  a study 
of  local  governmental  finance, 
which  has  been  conducted  with  the 
assistance  of  a WPA  project  for  the 
past  15  months.  The  financial  sta- 
tus of  every  civil  subdivision  of  the 
State  has  been  examined  and  the 
data  analyzed.  The  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  the  net  debt,  which 
is  often  very  different  from  the 
listed  bonded  debt,  of  each  com- 
munity may  now  be  compared  with 
that  of  all  other  subdivisions  of 
similar  size  and  class. 

The  total  local  tax  levy  in  mills 
for  each  minor  civil  division  is  be- 
ing ascertained  and  made  compar- 
able, by  an  adjustment  factor  based 


on  the  rate  of  assessment.  It  will 
thus  be  possible  for  those  in  search 
of  industrial  locations  to  determine 
at  once  the  comparative  local  tax 
burden  of  competitive  localities  and 
for  our  citizens  to  know  whether 
their  local  finances  are  being  effi- 
ciently administered. 

The  completed  study  will  also 
furnish  to  various  Departments  of 
the  State  government  a much 
needed  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  financial  affairs  of  all 
our  civil  subdivisions.  It  will  show 
where  subsidies  for  school  or  road 
purposes  are  relatively  high  or  low, 
where  administrative  and  road 
maintenance  costs  are  excessive, 
where  local  debt  is  accumulating, 
and  also  where  the  local  govern- 
mental units  are  too  small  for  eco- 
nomical operation.  These  findings 
will  be  used  as  a basis  for  later  re- 
commendations by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board. 

(3)  We  have  assisted  local  agen- 
cies in  the  development  of  plans  for 
self  improvement  wherever  pos- 
sible, or  wherever  the  problems  in- 
volved were  matters  of  general 
concern.  These  services  have  in- 
cluded statistical  or  technical  ad- 
vice or  material  provided  for  many 
localities  and  agencies  including: 

1 . The  Bradford  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission 

2.  The  Bucks  County  Association 

3.  The  Harrisburg  Area  Regional 
Planning  Committee 

4.  Whitemarsh  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County 

5.  Lancaster  Township,  Lancaster 
County 
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Planning  for  Cooperation 
and  Economy  of  State 
and  Regional  Agencies 


1.  The  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  State  Planning  Board 
and  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  has  been  continued. 
One  important  field  of  continuing 
joint  action  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  portion  of 
the  nation-wide  Drainage  Basin 
Study.  An  earlier  product  of  this 
study,  which  has  been  progressing 
for  the  past  four  years,  was  the 
State  Planning  Board  publication, 
"Drainage  Basin  Study  of  Pennsyl- 
vania''—560  pages,  3 volumes. 
Two  hundred  and  two  additional 
requests  for  copies  of  this  study 
were  received  during  the  past  year. 

2.  In  furtherance  of  the  general 
program  of  State  development, 
economy  of  administration  and  co- 
operation of  State  and  regional  or- 
ganizations, we  have  participated 
during  1939  in  some  or  all  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  following 
agencies: 

(a)  The  Joint  State  Government 
Commission 

For  this  Commission  we  have  pre- 
pared, on  the  basis  of  data  submitted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League, 
a graphic  summary  of  space  occupied 
by  all  government  departments  in 
Harrisburg,  and  also  a series  of  charts 
showing  relief  trends  in  Pennsylvania 
as  compared  to  other  states. 


(b)  The  Job  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee 

We  have  supplied  for  this  Committee 
estimates  by  State  and  County  tor 
population,  number  of  employables, 
number  employed  and  number  now 
unemployed.  We  have  also  supplied  data 
by  State  and  County  as  to  number  of 
establishments,  amount  of  payroll  and 
capital  invested  as  a ratio  to  employ- 
ment, and  information  as  to  the  popu- 
lation characteristics  of  selected  coun- 
ties. 

(c)  The  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin 

This  Commission  is  making  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  solution 
of  water  pollution  and  other  related 
problems  in  the  Delaware  Basin.  The 
State  Planning  Board  is  represented 
on  this  body  by  the  Board's  Chairman 
Richard  P.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commission  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation, and  by  the  Board's  Execu- 
tive Director  F.  A.  Pitkin. 

(d)  The  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 

The  Planning  Board  has  participated 
in  developmental  work  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  The  Capitol  Park  Extension 
Planning  Committee 

This  Committee,1  a sub-committee 
of  the  State  Planning  Board,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  involved  in 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
to  provide  an  adequate  setting  for  the 
present  State  buildings,  and  to  provide 
space  for  future  State  buildings  as 
needed. 


i The  Capitol  Grounds  Extension  Planning  Committee  consists  of  Mayor  Howard  E.  Mill'ken 
rance  C McCormick,  Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Planning  Committee,  Edwao  _. 
lerman  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg  City  Planning  Commission;  Thomas  SteP^enson  Vice- 
hairman  of  the  Harrisburg  Housing  Authority;  Frank  A.  Robbins,  Jr  General  Managei . Steel ton 
'lan  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Shite  Ait 
omm^smn  ; Roger  W.  Rowland,  Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Proper  v and 1 Su nnlies; 
tate  Senator  George  Kunkel ; State  Representatives  Ray  F..  Taylor  and  David  P.  Reese,  F.  A. 
itkin.  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 
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(f)  The  Inter-departmental  Sta- 
tistical Committee 

This  committee  is  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  all 
State  statistical  services.  We  have 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  a Di- 
rectory of  Research  Personnel  in  State 
agencies;  and  a Statistical  Source 
Book,  providing  information  as  to 
all  data  series  being  maintained  by 
State  departments,  and  have  joined  in 
the  organization  of  statistical  clinics 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, with  a view  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  State  statistical  services. 

3.  We  have  provided  speakers 

for  various  organizations,  at  meet- 
ings devoted  to  the  study  of  public 
problems,  including  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciences,  and  the  Institute  of  Local 
and  State  Government  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  The  extent  and  variety  of  the 
services  performed  by  our  technical 
and  drafting  division  may  be  in- 
dicated by  a few  items  from  their 
work  record; 

(a)  Series  of  charts  showing  the 
amount  of  relief  by  categories,  number 
of  cases  and  number  of  recipients  for 
Pennsylvania  and  in  other  comparable 
states — made  for  the  Joint  State  Gov- 
ernment Commission  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Economy  League. 

(b)  Exhibit  for  the  Conservation 
Museum  at  Caledonia — project  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters. 

(c)  An  illustrated  chart  "The  Bi- 
ography of  a Bill  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania" — prepared 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  Map  showing  location  of  our 
various  stones,  sands,  clays  and  coal 
deposits  for  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  and 
many  other  maps  and  charts  far  too 


numerous  for  detailed  mention  in  this 
Report. 

5.  Throughout  1939,  our 
monthly  bulletin,  Pennsylvania 
Planning,  has  been  devoted  to 
making  available  the  results  of  our 
current  researches  into  matters  bear- 
ing upon  our  State’s  welfare,  and 
to  stimulating  local  interest  in  self- 
protection and  self-development 
through  the  adoption  of  planning 
and  zoning  ordinances.  Our  May- 
June  issue  was  devoted  to  a com- 
prehensive directory  of  planning 
and  social  agencies.  The  )uly  issue 
was  devoted  to  a summary  of 
county  data  as  to  population, 
growth,  recreation  land  resources, 
industry,  commerce,  agriculture  and 
employment.  Projected  issues  of 
1940  will  deal  with  industrial  op- 
portunities for  our  State  growing 
from  present  conditions  in  inter- 
national trade;  and  with  Commun- 
ity Recreation  (an  issue  being  pre- 
pared with  the  cooperation  ol  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  and  other  State  and  na- 
tional agencies)  ,2 

6.  We  have  also,  throughout 
1939,  continued  our  weekly  series 
of  news  releases,  "Know  Your 
State,”  which  are  supplied  to  over 
three  hundred  Pennsylvania  news- 
papers. In  addition  to  these  com- 
munity services,  thirty  special  news 
releases  were  sent  out  during  the 
past  year. 


2 More  than  700  requests  for  our  research  bulle.ins  and  for  special  numbers  of  Pennsylvania 
Planning  have  been  received  durmg  1939,  in  addition  to  their  initial  circulation.  (Penn- 
sylvania Planning  is  mailed  monthly  to  a list  of  more  than  seven  thousand  outstanding  Pennsyl- 
vania citizens). 
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We  recommend  that  all  of  the  foregoing  types  of  activity  be  con- 
tinued in  1940.  These  are  years  of  various  emergencies — of  shifting 
stresses  in  employment,  industry  and  commerce,  and  in  the  conditions 
of  living,  in  meeting  all  of  which  our  accumulating  resources  of  infor- 
mation are  available  for  state  agencies  and  private  enterprise.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  may  well  be  placed  on  the  following: 

1.  The  uncovering  of  industrial  opportunities,  the  location  of  areas 
in  which  specific  industries  can  best  prosper,  with  proper  consideration 
for  all  factors  involved — those  of  transportation,  resources,  and  labor 
supply — and  also  the  determination  of  those  industries  of  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  State  as  providing  the  maximum  employment. 

2.  Promoting  the  attractiveness  of  our  State,  the  protection  of  its 
highways  and  the  development  of  all  its  recreational  resources,  an 
objective  of  growing  importance  for  income  and  employment,  and  for 
the  health  of  our  citizens. 

3.  Promoting  the  economy  and  convenience  of  our  living  through 
state  and  local  planning  for  growth  and  self  protection,  an  enterprise 
of  constantly  increasing  necessity  for  the  stability  and  happiness  of 
our  people,  and  their  confidence  in  democratic  government,  and  one 
which  bears  profoundly  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  industries  and  agricul- 
ture, and  upon  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  all  our  human  and 
property  values. 
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Pennsylvania  — 

The  Nation’s  Power  House 


C[  In  1939  Pennsylvania  led  all  American  States  in  the 
value  of  the  following  essential  mineral  products: 


Ammonium  Sulphate 

Anthracite  Coal 

Coal  Tar 

Ferro  Alloys 

Sand 

Stone 


Cement 

Bituminous  Coal 
Coke 
Pig  Iron 
Slate 

Sulphuric  Acid 


Mineral  Paints  (zinc  and  lead  pigments) 


((  With  the  addition  of  fuel  oil,  in  which  our  State  ranked 
seventh,  these  are  the  raw  materials  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. In  regard  to  many  of  these  products  the  output 
of  our  State  can  be  compared  only  with  that  of  world 
powers,  rather  than  with  that  of  any  political  subdivision. 

<(  Thus  in  pig  iron  production  Pennsylvania  is  the  third 
"nation"  of  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  Germany 
and  Russia. 

((  In  coal  only  Germany  and  Great  Britain  lead  us  in 
output.  In  cement  only  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  exceed  our  State  in  production.  In  total  energy 
output  in  1937,  our  coal,  petroleum  and  gas  were  equiv- 
alent to  four  and  a half  quadrillion  British  Thermal  Units, 
nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  total  energy  output  of  our 
nation,  including  hydroelectric  power.  In  this  basic  re- 
quirement of  an  industrial  civilization  our  State  was 
exceeded  by  Germany  and  slightly  exceeded  by  Great 
Britain.  No  other  foreign  nation  or  empire  but  those 
two  even  approaches  our  Commonwealth  in  its  output 
of  potential  heat  or  energy. 

((  With  these  facts  in  mind  and  at  a time  when  the  energy 
resources  of  our  State’s  only  peers  in  industrial  power  and 
fuel  production  are  locked  in  a life  and  death  struggle, 
it  is  essential  that  we  consider  the  effect  of  that  struggle 
upon  our  own  welfare. 

((  A wise  program  of  State  planning  rests  solidly  upon 
the  means  by  which  our  people  live,  upon  their  profitable 
employment  and  upon  the  full  use  of  all  their  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  times. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Industrial  Opportunities 
in  the  Domestic  Market 


In  1914  the  necessity  for  self- 
sufficiency  was  suddenly  forced 
upon  American  industry,  which 
had  been  developed  with  little  con- 
sideration for  world  affairs.  Within 
five  years  manufacturers  who  in 
1914  could  not  provide  us  with 
dye  stuffs,  photographic  chemicals, 
essential  drugs  or  adequate  air- 
planes and  motors  were  not  only 
supplying  all  our  domestic  needs 
but  also  exporting  materials  of 
many  types,  never  made  in  this 
country’  before,  and  exporting  them 
in  prodigious  quantities. 

Though  our  chemical  industry 
has  continued  to  grow  since  1920 
and  to  make  extraordinary  ad- 
vances, and  our  airplanes  are  now 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  in 
regard  to  many  important  products 
American  industry  is  no  longer 
making  use  of  its  full  opportunity 
to  supply  the  American  market  and 
to  employ  American  workmen  in 
doing  so. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 

ison,  for  instance,  why  we  should, 
as  a nation,  import  annually  from 
Germany  millions  of  dollars  of 
products  made  from  coal,  yet  we 
have  done  so  for  many  years,  while 
our  own  Pennsylvania  mines  were 
suffering  a severe  deflation  in  the 
demand  for  their  products.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  we 


should  have  imported  from  Ger- 
many nearly  thirty  million  pounds 
of  barbed  wire  annually  (admitted 
duty  free)  when  American  and 
Pennsylvanian  industries  not  only 
can  and  do  manufacture  the  prod- 
uct, but  also  originated  it,  and 
when,  in  the  iron  industries  of  our 
own  state,  there  was  widespread 
unemployment. 

The  following  list  of  industrial 
opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
tains many  important  products  sup- 
plied by  Germany  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year.  In  most  cases  Germany 
is  not  the  only  foreign  source  for 
our  supply  of  the  products  listed, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  the 
chief  source.  But  the  fact  that 
German  exports  are  now  block- 
aded from  the  seas  does  provide  an 
exceptional  opportunity,  not  per- 
haps ever  to  be  duplicated  in  our 
lifetimes,  for  Pennsylvania  manu- 
facturers to  initiate  or  increase  the 
output  of  products  now  in  proved 
demand  in  the  United  States,  and 
capable  of  being  manufactured  or 
produced  by  our  industry. 

Products  Imported  from  Germany  into 
the  United  States  in  the  first  half 
of  1939 

Value 

Products  Jan.-]  une  1939 

Minerals.  $644,800 

Kaolin 

Portland  cement 
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Iron  and  manganese  slag 
Coke 

Greases  from  petroleum 
Asphalt 

Coal  distillates 
Paraffin 

Chemicals.  $4,175,600 

Sodium  sulphate 
Calcium  sulphate 
Calcium  chloride 
Calcium  nitrate 

Colors.  $2,285,600 

Analine  dyes 
Indigo 

Bronze  powders 

Alizarine  dyes  from  anthracene 

Iron  oxide 

Copper  paint  and  pigments 
Colored  chalk,  pencils  and  crayons 
Manufactured  vegetable  or 


animal  products 

$606,800 

Essential  oils 

Gelatine 

Bone  meal 

Manures 

Physicians,  druggists  and 

photographic  materials. 

$564,000 

Textiles,  thread,  yarns  and 

hair  products 

$757,600 

Leather 

$146,400 

Paper  products 

$794,800 

Porcelain 

$367,600 

Glass  and  glassware 

$4,130,000 

Steel  and  Iron 

$2,790,800 

Aluminum 

$196,400 

Lead,  copper  land  brass 

$298,800 

Small  metal  products  in- 

cluding— 

Calculators 

Instruments 

$800,000 

Machinery 

$1,930,400 

Electrical  supplies 

$409,200 

Vehicles  and  parts 

$1,180,400 

Musical  instruments 

$666,000 

Toys 

$336,400 

Though  the  total  in 

none  of 

these  items  is  strikingly  large  for 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  the  whole 
bulk  of  German  imports  into  the 
United  States  (valued  at  $96,000,- 
000  in  1937)  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  products  or  materials  that 
could  be  supplied  by  Pennsylvania 
manufactures,  and  rarely  or  never 
consists  of  essential  raw  materials, 


of  which  Germany  has  none  save 
potassium  not  to  be  found  ad- 
equately in  the  United  States.  But 
apart  from  these  German  importa- 
tions, whose  sudden  ending  gives 
us  a period  for  readjustment,  there 
is  the  larger  picture  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods 
annually  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  all  outside  sources,  as 
the  product  of  industries  competi- 
tive with  our  own,  and  of  indus- 
tries in  which  we  are  here,  in  this 
country,  experiencing  wide  Unem- 
ployment. 

Thus  it  is  not  wholly  clear  why 
over  a tariff  wall  of  from  13  to 
45  per  cent  we  should  in  1937 
have  imported  98,000,000  square 
yards  of  bleached  cotton  cloth  from 
Europe;  200,000,000  yards  of  sew- 
ing thread;  100,000,000  yards  of 
crocheting  thread,  and  45,000,000 
square  yards  of  colored  cotton 
cloth,  while  we  have  a glut  of  raw 
cotton  in  the  American  markets, 
and  widespread  unemployment  in 
the  textile  industries  of  our  own 
and  other  textile  producing  states. 

Our  only  important  national 
wants  from  other  lands  are  for 
certain  raw  materials  which  we 
cannot  produce  or  extract  at  home, 
but  if  that  is  so,  what  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  a national  policy  which 
eventuates  in  our  importing  an- 
nually thousands  of  pounds  of 
Swiss  picture  post  cards  of  Amer- 
ican buildings  and  scenery,  dozens 
of  tons  of  German  and  English 
greeting  cards,  or  a million  and  a 
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half  dollars  worth  of  pig  iron  from 
Holland  and  the  British  Indies? 

Or  why  do  we  need  130,000 
tons  of  kaolin  from  Russia,  when 
we  have  adequate  native  supplies 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere? 
What  benefit  is  it  to  American  and 
to  Pennsylvania  labor  and  industry 
that  we  buy  a million  and  a third 
pounds  of  glass  bottles  and  jars, 
and  two  million  pounds  of  window 
glass  from  Czechoslovakia  at  96 
per  cent  duty,  and  a million  and 
a quarter  square  feet  of  Belgian 
plate  glass  at  66.7  per  cent  duty; 
or  673,000,000  pounds  of  portland 
cement,  largely  from  Belgium, 
Denmark  and  Japan;  or  4,812,771 
pounds  of  white  portland  from 
Belgium,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
when  a whole  area  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  other  states  is  dependent 
upon  that  industry  for  its  employ- 
ment and  prosperity?  Why  do  we 
need  to  import  from  Belgium  27,- 
000,000  ribbon  fly  catchers  at  21  Vi 
per  cent  duty  when  the  paper  and 
varnish  used  to  manufacture  them 
are  normal  American  products? 

With  Pennsylvania’s  anthracite 
industry  in  need  of  all  the  aid 
which  wise  economic  planning  can 
render  it,  what  is  the  justification 
for  a national  policy  which  permits 
the  importation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  Russian  an- 
thracite into  our  eastern  markets,  on 
terms  which  permit  it  to  undersell 
Pennsylvania’s  coal? 

Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  of  its  parts,  and  certainly  not 


the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
need,  or  desire  to  monopolize  the 
manufactures  of  the  [world  in  re- 
gard to  any  product,  but  it  is  not 
clear  why,  with  factories  ready,  and 
employment  still  subnormal,  we 
had  to  buy,  in  1937,  more  than  103 
million  pounds  of  steel  and  iron 
pipe  and  tubing;  more  than  275 
million  pounds  of  bars  and  steel 
beams  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
Sweden  and  France;  nearly  51  mil- 
lion pounds  of  hoop  and  band 
steel;  and  also  nearly  18  million 
pounds  of  steel  rails.  Is  there  any 
difficulty,  in  the  face  of  such  con- 
ditions, in  seeing  why  American 
recovery  lagged,  in  recent  years, 
behind  that  of  Europe?  Or  why 
there  has  been  continuous  unem- 
ployment in  the  steel  and  iron 
counties  of  our  State? 

Pennsylvania  talon  manufac- 
turers give  considerable  employ- 
ment and  would  conceivably  have 
given  more  if  we  had  not,  in  1937, 
imported  32,000,000  slide  fasten- 
ers from  Japan,  to  be  paid  for  in 
scrap  iron  and  steel  to  assist  the 
war  on  China,  and  another  6,600,- 
000  zippers  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Are  there  not,  in  all  these  items, 
opportunities  for  American  high 
speed  production  to  put  more  men 
to  work  in  competition  with  foreign 
cheap  labor,  and  opportunities  also 
for  a national  commercial  policy 
that  will  stimulate  a greater  self 
dependence  in  all  our  industry  and 
production  ? 

Is  it  impossible  for  American 
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farmers  to  grow  hops,  that  we  must 
import  ten  million  pounds  of  that 
product  at  a cost  of  three  million 
dollars  a year?  Is  it  necessary  that 
we  buy  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  castor  oil  from  Holland, 
or  144,395,142  pounds  of  castor 
beans  from  Brazil,  when  castor 
plants  flourish  as  ornaments  in  every 
American  garden?  Our  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  plant  breeding 
facilities  are  not  so  backward  that 
we  should  need  to  import  173,000,- 
000  pounds  of  cotton  seed  oil  from 
Brazil,  Japan,  Egypt  and  Great 
Britain,  stimulating  agricultural  in- 
dustries competitive  to  depressed 
industries  in  our  own  country,  and 
while  we  are  suffering  from  a con- 
stant over  production  of  fibre 
cotton. 

These  random  instances  of  op- 
portunities passed  by,  or  chances 
not  yet  realized,  perhaps  because  of 
a lack  of  necessity  in  our  rapidly 
growing  past  are  now  pointed  by 
our  sudden  realization  of  the  grow- 
ing self-sufficiency  of  all  European 
nations,  as  a result  of  a persistent 
struggle,  through  the  past  twenty 
years,  to  prevent  a dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  manufactures 
and  materials  in  time  of  war.  The 
United  States  has  no  great  colonial 
empire.  It  is  naturally  self  suffi- 
cient save  in  chromium,  nickel,  fer- 
romanganese, tin  and  rubber,  but 
in  regard  to  a large  number  of 
products  it  has  pursued  a policy  of 
indifference  as  to  its  economic  in- 
dependence. As  a consequence  we 
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have  failed  to  develop  some  of  our 
own  industries  for  the  use  and  em- 
ployment of  our  own  people,  and 
have,  in  many  instances,  rather 
stimulated  employment  in  foreign 
lands  than  in  our  own. 

One  further  example  of  the  pos- 
sibilities developing  from  present 
world  conditions  can  be  brought 
home  to  us  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  production  of  men’s  and 
women’s  shoes,  an  industry  which 
now  provides  employment  for 
some  14,000  of  our  State’s  workers, 
the  situation  is  typical  of  that  in 
a considerable  class  of  manufac- 
tures in  which  the  United  States  is 
an  importer  of  certain  classes  of 
the  commodity  and  an  exporter  of 
certain  other  classes  of  the  same 
product.  To  be  specific,  we  export 
moderately  priced  shoes  and  import 
a very  much  larger  quantity  of  very 
cheap  shoes  and  a small  quantity 
of  expensive  shoes.  It  does  not 
appear  that  our  export  market  for 
shoes  of  fair  to  good  grade  will  be 
permanently  hurt  by  present  inter- 
national conditions,  unless  Great 
Britain  or  Canada  should  declare 
an  embargo  on  the  purchase  of 
shoes  from  foreign  sources.  This 
is  not  highly  probable  as  a con- 
tinued policy,  for  though  rigid 
economies  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
sisted on,  the  wear  on  shoes  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  diminish, 
the  available  supply  of  hides  to 
decline,  and  the  demand  on  the 
capacity  of  British  factories  to 
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grow  heavier,  because  of  military 
necessities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
our  supply  of  cheap  shoes  from 
foreign  sources  will  be  very  sharply 
curtailed,  or  cut  off  altogether.  For 
cheap  shoes  of  all  sorts  our  leading 
source  has  been  Czechoslovakia. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  to  cheap 
women’s  shoes,  of  which  we  im- 
ported from  that  country  (1937) 
3,288,087  pairs.  Of  boots  and 
shoes  with  cloth  uppers  Czecho- 
slovakia supplied  an  additional 
269,925  pairs  and  also  52,144 
pairs  of  men’s  shoes.  These  im- 
portations we  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive in  1940,  nor  thereafter,  if 
their  places  can  be  supplied  by 
goods  of  our  own  manufacture.  It 
is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  our 
manufacturers  can  compete  in  price 
with  these  cheap  Czechoslovakian 
shoes,  but  in  wear  and  value  the 
place  of  the  missing  product  in  our 
markets  must  be  supplied,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a fair  challenge  to  the 
efficiency  of  American  technology 
and  labor  that  we  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  do  supply  it.  The 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  duty  over 
which  such  shoes  were  sold  to  our 
markets  gives  us  a fair  chance  to 
manufacture,  with  our  own  labor, 
the  cheap  women’s  footwear  which 
we  have  been  buying  from  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  fact  that  the 
leading  Czech  shoe  manufacturer  is 
now  establishing  a factory  in  Mary- 
land, while  American  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  experiencing 


undue  prosperity  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  challenge  to  our  tradi- 
tional enterprise  we  must  expect, 
if  we  do  not  make  proper  use  of 
present  conditions  to  stimulate 
American  production  of  the  goods 
w7e  have  been  purchasing  from 
abroad. 

As  shoe  manufacture  yields  a 
high  return  in  employment  for 
capital  invested,  an  opportunity  is 
presented  to  put  men  and  women 
to  work — an  opportunity  that  is 
altogether  independent  of  future 
war  conditions  on  the  high  seas. 
This  instance  is  typical  of  many  of 
the  industrial  situations  already  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  we  have  per- 
mitted the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  our  own  use  to  be  taken  away 
from  us  by  foreign  enterprise  and 
policy. 

In  1939  Pennsylvania’s  shoe  pro- 
duction increased,  over  the  twelve 
months,  by  17.6%,  but  though  we 
are  the  second  of  the  states  in  pop- 
ulation and  easily  the  first  in  re- 
sources of  power,  and  possess  an 
abundance  of  labor,  our  production 
of  shoes  per  capita  (3.2  pairs)  is 
still  slightly  below  that  of  the 
whole  nation,  including  all  the 
nonindustrial  states,  many  of  which 
produce  no  shoes  at  all. 

X :J: 

Pennsylvania’s  opportunities  to 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
while  promoting  her  own  welfare 
are  not  directed  against  the  pros- 
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perity  of  any  other  state,  or  any 
other  region  of  our  country.  Nature 
has  endowed  us  with  immense 
wealth.  To  use  that  wealth  of  re- 
sources fully,  for  the  creation  of 


the  goods  which  our  own  people 
need  is  our  duty — never  so  much 
so  as  now,  with  half  the  civilized 
world  devoting  its  energies  to  de- 
struction. 


Since  1934  the  United  States'  purchases  of  gold,  not  shown  in  this  chart,  have  given  us 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  that  in  1939  reached  a high  point  of  more  than  two 
billion  dollars. 

The  apparent  spread  of  exports  over  imports  since  1934,  sometimes  attributed  to  our 
Trade  Agreement  policy,  is  actually  an  illusion.  We  have  been  buying  gold  with  American 
goods  and  American  securities  at  a rate  without  precedent.  Actually,  for  the  first  ex- 
tended period  in  one  hundred  years,  the  United  States  has  an  unfavorable  trade  balance 
and  has  become  an  importing  nation. 
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Probable  World  Shortages 
of  Manufactured  Materials 

(An  Added  Opportunity  tor  Pennsylvania  Industry) 


The  stimulation  of  Pennsylvania 
industry,  through  American  demand 
is  the  healthiest  process  in  which 
we  can  engage,  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  during  the  present 
European  war,  and  following  its 
conclusion,  there  is  likely  to  come  a 
period  of  financial  and  industrial 
disorganization  to  some,  at  least,  of 
the  great  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world,  which  have  expanded 
their  debts  and  drained  their  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  arms. 
A world  scarcity  of  certain  products 
will  inevitably  result.  To  protect 
our  domestic  consumers,  and  to  use 
this  present  opportunity  as  a means 
to  allow  us  to  develop  our  State’s 
industries  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tional self  reliance  is  merely  pru- 
dent and  good  business. 

To  this  end,  in  addition  to  ap- 
praising the  domestic  demand  for 
materials  manufactured  by  Germany 
and  other  belligerents  in  the  past, 
we  must  also  consider  possible  for- 
eign markets  as  an  immediate 
stimulus  to  this  enterprise.  A pres- 
ent demand  exists  in  world  trade 
for  all  of  the  products  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  and  of  that  fact  evi- 
dence will  be  presented.  Moreover, 
these  are  all  products  in  which  our 
State  is  concerned  as  a producer  of 
the  finished  product,  or  its  raw 


material.  Consequently,  the  facts 
listed  below  bear  directly  upon  the 
stimulation  of  employment  for  our 
State’s  workers,  and  of  prosperity 
for  its  industries. 

(1)  Germany’s  half  year  sales  to 
June  1939  of  analine,  alizarine  and 
indigo  dyes  amounted  to  63,757,000 
reichmarks  indicating  a yearly  value 
of  about  $51,000,000.  Since,  as 
already  reported,  the  United  States 
is  a heavy  buyer  of  German  dye 
stuffs,  which  are  coal  tar  products, 
here  is  one  industry  for  which  a 
large  potential  domestic  and  world 
market  exists,  and  one  for  which 
Pennsylvania  is  the  leading  Amer- 
ican source  of  raw  material.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  American  export  of  coal  tar 
products,  including  dye  stuffs,  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  in  October 
1939,  as  compared  with  October 
1938. 

We  possess,  in  our  State,  the 
largest  resources  of  coal  tar,  as  a 
by-product  of  coke  manufacture,  of 
any  political  unit  but  two  in  the 
world.  Among  foreign  lands  only 
Russia,  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
exceed  Pennsylvania  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coke  and  only  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  production  of 
coal  tar,  of  which  product  our  State 
output  in  1937  was  over  two  hun- 
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dred  million  gallons.  This  large 
production  is,  relatively  speaking, 
a new  condition,  for  not  until  1919 
did  the  output  of  our  by-product 
coke  furnaces  exceed  that  of  the 
beehive  furnaces  in  which  all  coal 
tar  was  lost. 

Coal  tar  is  the  raw  material  of 
a large  group  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts; it  is  a basic  material  for  syn- 
thetic textiles  like  nylon,  for  bake- 
lite,  and  the  whole  group  of 
phenol  plastics,  varnishes  and  ad- 
hesives, for  carbolic  acid,  for  an 
immense  variety  of  drugs,  ranging 
from  acetanalide  and  phenobarbi- 
tol,  to  the  numerous  new  pyridine 
derivatives  which  promise  to  pro- 
vide cures  for  many  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  human  diseases.  It 
can  be  used  in  the  synthesis  of 
analine  oil  and  is  essential  in  the 
manufacture  of  anthracene  from 
which  the  whole  group  of  per- 
manent ali2arine  dyes  are  evolved. 
Yet  until  very  lately  this  precious 
and  irreplaceable  derivative  of  coke 
production  has  been  used  largely  as 
a fuel  and  a road  binder,  and  even 
today  we  have  in  our  State  only 
eight  dye  stuff  factories  with  a cap- 
ital investment  of  but  $1,207,100 
and  a total  employment  (1937)  of 
286  workers. 

In  1915  the  blockade  of  German 
commerce  caused  a world  shortage 
of  dye  stuffs  which  stimulated  the 
chemical  industry  of  the  United 
States  to  an  immense  advance.  But 
it  has  still  remained  easier  to  pur- 


chase than  to  manufacture  many 
chemical  products,  and  among  them 
many  types  of  dye  stuffs  extracted 
from  coal  tar  and  its  derivatives.  A 
great  opportunity  is  therefore  now 
presented  to  Pennsylvania  chemical 
industry: 

(1)  To  use  one  of  its  State’s  dom- 
inant by-products  as  a basis 
for  finished  products  now  in 
world  demand. 

(2)  To  assist  in  developing  our 
national  independence  of  Ger- 
man and  other  European  man- 
ufactures. 

(3)  To  supply,  to  our  State’s  tex- 
tile industries,  dyestuffs  of 
State  manufacture,  now  pur- 
chased in  foreign  markets. 

(2)  Drugs  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical material.  In  this  class  of 
product,  Germany’s  half  year  ex- 
ports had  a value  of  61,000,000 
reichmarks,  indicating  a yearly  sale 
of  about  $49,000,000.  Additional 
sales  of  photographic  chemicals 
swell  this  total  to  approximately 
$55,000,000.  It  is  not  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  world  demand  for 
this  class  of  product  will  decline 
because  of  war  conditions.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  is  likely  to  occur.  In 
the  current  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  a growing  number  of  in- 
quiries have  been  appearing,  from 
importers  in  foreign  countries,  re- 
questing information  regarding 
drugs  and  chemical  products  manu- 
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factured  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  shipments  of  medic- 
inal products,  October  1939,  in- 
creased 60  per  cent  over  October  of 
1938.  As  our  country  has  been  in 
the  past  a heavy  importer  of  Ger- 
man drugs,  an  opportunity  is  now 
offered  us  for  increased  self  de- 
pendence, through  the  stimulus  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  demand. 

Pennsylvania  is  extremely  well 
situated  to  extend  its  drug  and 
chemical  manufacture.  It  has  a 
large  supply  of  many  of  the  most 
important  raw  materials,  both  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  an  abundance 
and  even  a surplus  of  fuel,  and  a 
considerable  drug  and  chemical  in- 
dustry already  established.  Our 
State’s  patent  medicine  industry 
alone  employs  4,143  workers  and 
represents  an  investment  of  $10,- 
485,000;  but  when  one  considers 
that  Germany,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year,  disposed  of 
one  single  group  of  drug  and 
chemical  products  to  the  value  of 
$11,200,000  and  sold  $1,566,400 
worth  to  the  United  States,  the  fact 
of  a neglected  opportunity  is  very 
evident. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  a fertil- 
izing material  derived  from  coke 
manufacture.  For  this  material,  an 
important  Pennsylvania  product, 
China  paid  to  Germany  $1,216,000 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1939; 
Spain,  $511,600;  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  $166,800;  the  Philippines, 
$141,200;  Mexico,  $48,400;  and 


Brazil  $63,600.  German  total  half 
year  exports  sold  for  $3,572,800. 
This  material  is  admitted  duty  free 
into  the  United  States,  and  in  1937 
we  imported  83,389  tons  of  it,  to 
a value  of  $1,928,318,  largely  into 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The  chief 
sources  were  Holland,  Canada  and 
Japan. 

In  1937  we  also  imported  476,- 
330  pounds  of  coal  tar  acids  from 
Germany;  252,693  pounds  of 
acetanilide  from  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Great  Britain,  88,892 
pounds  of  anthracene  from  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain;  44  mil- 
lion pounds  of  coal  tar  distillates 
from  Canada;  32,000  pounds  of 
carbolic  acid  from  Russia;  3,353,- 
855  pounds  of  alizarine  colors 
(value:  $5,168,997);  36,618 

pounds  of  medicinal  acetanilide  and 
aspirin;  734,417  gallons  of  benzene 
and  58,189,527  gallons  of  creosote 
oil  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Holland,  Canada  and 
Japan;  also  1,924,731  gallons  of 
cresylic  acid  and  52,664,277  pounds 
of  naphthalene  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Canada, 
Poland,  Danzig,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. While  it  is  true  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a large  coal 
importer,  it,  neverthless,  imports 
huge  quantities  of  coal  products, 
particularly  coke  oven  products,  all 
capable  of  being  manufactured  in 
our  State. 

(3)  Woolen  Fabrics.  From  Jan- 
uary to  June  1939,  Germany  ex- 
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ported  29,245,000  reichmarks  of 
woolen  dress  goods,  indicating  an 
annual  sale  of  about  $23,400,000. 
With  British  factories  increasingly 
preoccupied  by  army  orders  the  in- 
ternational demand  for  woolen 
piece  goods  will  unquestionably  be 
stimulated  within  the  year.  The 
market  is  world  wide,  but  partic- 
ularly concerns  Norway,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  in 
Europe,  and  Chile,  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  in  the  Americas.  Ger- 
many’s sources  of  wool  supply  will 
not  enable  her  to  retain  the  trade 
of  even  her  closest  neighbors,  her 
chief  wool  imports  having  been 
from  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Brazil. 

In  1937  the  woolen  and  worsted 
yarn  industry  employed  8,500  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  woolen  wor- 
sted and  felt  industry  another 
7,500.  In  addition  to  these  manu- 
facturing totals,  the  weaving  of 
fine  woolens  in  craft  establishments 
on  hand  looms  is  offering  prospect 
of  employment  for  those  past  the 
factory  employable  age.  One  such 
establishment  is  now  in  operation 
in  Bedford,  Pa. 

An  opportunity  now  exists  for 
the  development  of  these  native 
manufactures  and  handcrafts  in  our 
State,  as  well  as  for  further  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania  manu- 
facture of  quantity  woolen  goods 
for  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that 


we  have  annually  imported  seven 
million  square  yards  of  British  and 
Italian  woolen  goods  over  a duty 
of  from  80%  to  100%,  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  development  of 
the  weaving  of  woolen  goods 
under  present  trade  restrictions  is 
evident. 

As  to  the  raw  material,  an 
American  demand  for  wool  for- 
merly supplied  Germany  from  Ar- 
gentina would  aid  in  establishing 
exchange  in  that  country  for  the 
purchase  of  American  manufac- 
tures. 

(4)  Glass  and  glassware.  Of 
this  group  of  products  ranging 
from  hollow  glass  to  crown  and 
optical  glass,  Germany  sold  82,- 
338,000  reichmarks  between  Jan- 
uary and  June  of  1939,  indicating 
an  annual  export  business  of  nearly 
$66,000,000.  Here  is  another  class 
of  goods  which  Pennsylvania  is 
peculiarly  well  equipped  to  manu- 
facture in  any  desired  quantity  and 
one  for  which  our  State  provides  a 
very  high  grade  of  raw  material. 
The  great  two  hundred  inch 
Palomar  telescope  mirror  was  made 
of  glass  manufactured  from  Penn- 
sylvania sands.  Our  natural  gas  or, 
in  the  future,  gas  manufactured 
from  the  vast  culm  banks  of  the 
anthracite  region,  or  from  our  huge 
stores  of  bituminous  coal  provide 
fuel  adequate  for  supplying  the 
glass  needs  of  the  entire  world. 
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Yet,  for  the  last  year  of  which  we 
have  a complete  record  (1937),  the 
United  States  imported  more  glass 
products  than  we  sold  abroad.  In 
the  manufacture  of  photographic 
lenses,  Germany  has  dominated 
world  trade  largely,  of  late,  from 
her  speed  in  grasping  new  oppor- 
tunities as  they  have  arisen.  Her 
export  of  photographic  lenses  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1938  was 
valued  at  18,458,000  reichmarks, 
of  which  the  United  States  took 
nearly  one-third. 

As  to  many  important  glass 
products,  Great  Britain  and  her 
possessions  have  been  largely  de- 
pendent upon  German  products, 
and  should  experience  a severe 
shortage  if  war  continues.  Some 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  Ger- 
man trade  in  glassware  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  list 
of  the  chief  importers  of  one  class 
of  this  product,  from  January  to 
June  1939  (nations  listed  are  those 


outside  the  sphere  of  German  com- 
merce) : 

UNCOLORED  GLASS  BOTTLES 
AND  FLASKS 


Tons 

Great  Britain  1,006 

Egypt  301 

South  Africa  867 

India  1,249 

Dominica  654 

Bolivia  532 

Peru  281 

Colombia  123 

Venezuela  486 

Cuba  107 

Dutch  East  Indies  907 

Morocco  550 

Gold  Coast  398 

Congo  277 

China  211 

British  North  America  . . . 363 


Total  (All  Nations)  . . . 15,170 


Value:  $902,000 

How  important  it  is  to  the  em- 
ployees and  industry  of  our  State 
for  Pennsylvania  to  make  every  use 
of  her  present  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend her  manufactures  of  glass  and 
glass  products  is  clear  from  the  list 
of  such  establishments,  employ- 
ment, and  capital  invested,  com- 
piled by  the  State  Planning  Board 
in  the  course  of  its  industrial  study, 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs.* 


* GLASS  INDUSTRY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Total 

Capital 

Establishments 

employment 

invested 

Bottles  and  Jars  

16 

5,826 

$14,530,700 

Cut  Glass  

5 

75 

129,500 

Decorative  Glass  

25 

224 

388,600 

Plate  Glass  

4 

3,532 

12,903,200 

Tableware  

9 

2,904 

4,250,700 

Window  Glass  

4 

1,870 

9,531,800 

Miscellaneous  Glass  

30 

5,729 

10,642,000 

Lamp  Chimneys  and  Reflectors  . 

11 

1,932 

2,653,700 

Mirrors  

22 

694 

755,700 

Total  

126 

22,786 

$55,785,900 
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(5)  Copper,  brass  and  bronze 

products.  German  half  year  ex- 
ports, 1939,  69,056,000  reich- 

marks,  indicating  an  annual  sale  of 
about  $55,000,000.  Of  these 
products  France,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Holland,  Sweden,  Brazil, 
Turkey,  China  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Union  were  important  con- 
sumers. The  heaviest  exportations 
from  Germany  were  of  copper  and 
bronze  sheets,  plates,  rods,  wire, 
tubes,  pipes,  and  of  light  copper 
and  brass  ware.  In  these  products 
she  had  a world  market.  She  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  these  manu- 
factures even  to  her  closest  neigh- 
bors while  the  war  continues,  as  the 
necessary  raw  material  comes  to  her 
chiefly  from  Rhodesia,  Chile,  the 
Belgian  Congo,  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  France  and  Holland. 
Pennsylvania  now  has  three  small 
copper  smelters  and  119  establish- 
ments manufacturing  brass,  bronze 
and  copper  products,  the  total  em- 
ployment in  the  industry  being 
about  6,500  and  the  capital  invest- 
ed, $15,781,800. 

(6)  Small  machinery  and  parts 
(business  machines,  calculators  and 
scientific  apparatus) . Germany’s 
half  year  exports  — 35,393,000 
reichmarks,  or  about  $28,300,000 
a year. 

(7)  Heavy  machinery  (includ- 
ing agricultural  and  industrial) . 


Half  year,  325,1 11,000  reichmarks, 
or  approximately  $130,044,000  per 
annum. 

(8)  Germany’s  export  trade  in 
electrical  apparatus  and  machinery, 
excluding  all  miscellaneous  manu- 
facturing machinery  and  automo- 
tive machinery  driven  by  electric 
motors,  totaled,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  156,029,000 
reichmarks,  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year  160,594,000 
reichmarks,  indicating  an  annual 
export  business  in  this  limited  class 
of  electrical  goods  of  310,000,000 
reichmarks  or  about  $120,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  manufactures  prac- 
tically every  product  summed  up  in 
this  impressive  total.  A large  part 
of  the  market  for  these  goods  is 
now  closed  to  German  commerce. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact,  a 
marked  stimulus  to  the  export  elec- 
trical machinery  trade  is  bound  to 
follow,  if  present  hostilities  and  the 
British  blockade  of  German  ports 
should  long  continue. 

Germany’s  electrical  products 
markets  have  been  world  wide.  The 
detailed  list  of  her  exports  reveals  a 
large  trade  with  all  European  na- 
tions. France,  for  instance,  pur- 
chased, January  to  June  1939, 
2,555,000  incandescent  lamps  from 
Germany  and  was  Germany’s  larg- 
est customer  in  that  product.  Brazil 
and  British  India  were  among  her 
best  customers  for  motors  and  dy- 
namos; and  for  the  heaviest  gen- 
erators, France,  the  South  African 
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Union  and  Egypt.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Germany  has,  in  the  past,  out- 
sold every  country  but  the  United 
States  in  electrical  equipment.  Be- 
tween January  and  June  of  1939 
Germany  exported  19,845,000 
metal  filament  bulbs.  The  total 
United  States  exports  for  the  pros- 
perous year  of  1937  was  19,729,- 
080.  Thus,  Germany’s  annual  ex- 
ports of  incandescent  lamps  and 
radio  tubes  were  about  twice  that 
of  the  United  States.  Our  export 
of  electrical  measuring  devices  was 
approximately  38%  of  that  of  Ger- 
many. The  value  of  our  export  of 
telephone  apparatus  was  less  than 
half  that  of  Germany. 

The  extent  of  our  equipment  to 
participate  in  this  trade  and  to 
supply  machinery  of  all  types  for 
home  use  and  world  demand  is 
indicated  by  the  most  recent  data 
of  Pennsylvania  manufacturing* 

(9)  Vehicles,  including  automo- 
biles, trucks,  trailers,  railroad  cars 
and  wagons;  German  exports  ap- 
proximately $127,000,000  per  an- 
num. Pennsylvania  employment  in 
these  industries  is  more  than  32,- 
000  in  47  establishments,  the  cap- 
ital invested — $140,000,000. 


(10)  Musical  instruments;  Ger- 
many exports  about  $7,000,000  a 
year.  We  have  17  establishments 
in  this  industry,  employing  440 
workers. 

(11)  Toys:  Germany  exports 
$5,600,000  a year.  2,327  Pennsyl- 
vanians are  engaged  in  toy  making, 
in  26  factories. 

(12)  Coke.  Germany  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  supply  for  the 
world’s  coke  market,  its  normal  ex- 
ports being  approximately  ten 
times  that  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  that  export  is  now 
denied  outlet.  As  war  and  war 
industries  stimulate  coke  consump- 
tion, a considerable  export  market 
should  develop  for  this  product, 
while  the  present  conflict  con- 
tinues in  Europe.  Germany’s  ex- 
ports for  the  first  half  of  1939, 
to  countries  wholly  outside  her 
present  shipping  range  totaled  725,- 
418  tons,  valued  at  approximately 
$4, 700,000.  Her  total  exports  for 
the  first  half  of  last  year  amounted 
to  2,989,641  tons,  valued  at  close 
to  $20,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  is  America’s  lead- 
ing coke  producer  and  should  find 


- PENNSYLVANIA  MACHINERY  MANUFACTURES. 

Establish-  Total  Capital 

merits  Employment  Invested 


Instruments,  Professional  and  Scientific 

Machinery  and  parts  

Agricultural  machinery  

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  . . . 
Radio  

Total  


50 

4,555 

$ 9,368,600 

316 

37,077 

113,956,900 

15 

1,313 

3,482,900 

129 

44,392 

107,759,800 

8 

10,503 

4,219,800 

518 

97,840 

$238,788,000 
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increased  markets  for  her  products 
because  of  the  restrictions  on  Ger- 
man trade. 

# * * 

Besides  these  large  general 
classes  of  goods,  all  of  which  are 
of  types  now  being  produced  in 
our  State,  certain  subclasses,  which 
Germany  exports,  and  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  Pennsylvania 
industry  are  listed  below. 

(13)  Yarns  of  rayon  or  acetate. 
Germany’s  recent  exports,  approxi- 
mate $10,600,000  a year.  Italy, 
France,  Denmark,  Argentina,  Chile 
and  Uruguay  are  the  heaviest  buy- 
ers in  the  territory  now  outside  of 
German  commercial  range.  The 
manufacture  of  rayon  yarns  is  an 
important  Pennsylvania  industry 
which  needs  further  development, 
as  the  United  States  is  now  an- 
nually importing  many  million 
pounds  of  this  product. 

(14)  Silk  hosiery.  Germany’s 
exports  of  this  product  exceeded 
those  of  the  United  States,  her  sales 
abroad  for  the  first  half  of  1939 
being  more  than  $4,500,000.  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  largest  American 
producer  of  full  fashioned  silk 
stockings  and  should  experience  an 
increased  demand,  particularly 
from  Latin  America. 

(15)  Heavy  rayon  fabrics.  About 
$8,300,000  annually  was  sold 
abroad  by  Germany. 

(16)  Iron  and  steel  bars  or 
pigs;  Germany  exported  $39,900,- 
000  on  a yearly  basis.  Argentina, 


Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  have 
been  the  heaviest  Latin  American 
purchasers.  Pennsylvania  employs 
23,500  people  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  bars  and  iron  pigs. 

(17)  Hot  and  cold  rolled  iron 
bands  and  plates  of  which  Ger- 
many’s annual  exports  were  valued 
at  approximately  $41,000,000.  Im- 
portant Latin  American  buyers  are 
Peru  and  Mexico,  in  addition  to 
the  countries  named  above.  Penn- 
sylvania produces,  in  quantity,  all 
of  these  products,  employing  about 
29,000  workers  in  doing  so. 

(18)  Manufactured  ware  of 
malleable  or  wrought  iron,  such  as 
ovens,  grates,  magnets,  transmis- 
sion parts,  water  heaters,  and  cog 
wheels;  Germany’s  sales  valued  at 
$61,000,000  a year.  This  market 
was  world  wide.  Nearly  all  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  were  fairly 
heavy  purchasers,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Venezuela,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Mexico  and  Costa  Rica  being  the 
leading  buyers  in  1939.  That  a 
scarcity  in  these  products  is  now 
being  felt  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  inquiries  as  to 
goods  of  this  class  listed  in  the 
United  States  Commerce  Reports 
from  sales  agencies,  largely  in 
Latin  America.  Pennsylvania  is 
America’s  leading  producer  of  this 
group  of  products. 

(19)  Locomotives.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year,  Germany 
sold  in  the  world  trade  steam  loco- 
motives valued  at  28,514,000 
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reichmarks,  the  approximate  equiv- 
alent of  $11,400,000.  During  the 
year  1937,  the  latest  full  year  avail- 
able, the  United  States  sold  53 
steam  locomotives  in  the  world 
trade  to  a value  of  $1,317,179,  our 
largest  customer  being  Mexico, 
which  purchased  17  steam  loco- 
motives valued  at  $794,000,  and 
Canada,  which  purchased  19  valued 
at  $201,890. 

In  1937  Pennsylvania  constructed 
24  per  cent  of  all  American  loco- 
motives to  a value  of  $17,528,300 
out  of  a national  total  of  $72,- 
123,158,  but  employed  4,358 
workers,  36  per  cent  of  all  the 
labor  engaged  in  the  field.  Our 
State  has,  therefore,  a large  stake 
in  the  international  locomotive 
trade,  and  may  reasonably  antici- 
pate a considerable  increase  of 
revenue  from  this  industry,  if 
present  international  conditions 
are  maintained.  Great  Britain  is, 
however,  a dominant  figure  in  the 
export  locomotive  trade,  particu- 
larly with  South  America* 


The  largest  purchasers  of  steam 
locomotives  from  Germany  in  the 
first  half  of  1939  were  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Peru,  Rumania, 
Brazil  and  Manchuria. 

That  this  is  a Pennsylvania  in- 
dustry in  which  there  exists  a 
large  potential  productive  capacity 
was  illustrated  during  the  last 
world  war,  when  our  Pennsylvania 
Baldwin  plant  produced  166,400 
pound  locomotives  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  a month. 

In  December  1939,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced that  a large  order  of  loco- 
motives and  railroad  equipment  for 
Argentina  from  Germany  had 
failed  of  delivery. 

% ifc  % 

The  extent  of  the  growing  world 
scarcity  of  many  industrial  products 
is  indicated  by  the  inquiries  from 
foreign  agents  released  weekly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  under  the  head  of 

Foreign  Trade  Opportunities. 

Such  inquiries  in  the  three 


* LOCOMOTIVE  EXPORTS. 

(U.  S.  figures  include  all  locomotive,  steam,  gasoline,  diesel  and  electric.) 


From  Great  From  Germany  From  the 
To  Britain  1937  1938  United  States  193 7 

Argentina  $2,275,000  $1,793,200  $ 6,789 

Brazil  6,162,000  1,690,800  98,389 

Chile  65,000  59,600  102,626 

Colombia  153,000  

Mexico  1,066,316 

Peru  457,000  11,600  123,457 

Uruguay  98,000  40,800  2,06 1 

Venezuela  64,510 

Ecuador  104,434 

Bolivia  30,948 


Totals  $9,210,000  $3,596,000  $2,495,300 
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months  between  September  30  and 
December  30  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent indicated  by  the  following 
list: 


Sept.  30th 

Dec.  30th 

Chemicals  

6 

52 

Electrical  Appliances  . . . 

12 

24 

Foodstuffs  

17 

46 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

14 

37 

Machinery  

10 

34 

Metals  and  Minerals  . . . 

6 

18 

Specialties  

15 

60 

Textiles  

18 

74 

Of  the  total  of  German  exports, 
equalling  two  and  a quarter  billion 
dollars  a year,  46%  is  now  denied 
an  outlet,  of  which  the  Latin 
American  trade  is  about  one- 
quarter.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  under  war  conditions  the 
amount  of  goods  supplied  by  Ger- 
many in  1938  and  1939  could  still 
be  absorbed  by  world  commerce. 
But  a substantial  part  of  that  com- 
merce represents  articles  of  neces- 
sity or  commodities  in  constant  de- 
mand. Nor  can  it  be  assumed, 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  en- 
gaged in  a desperate  struggle  for 
the  strangling  of  German  com- 
merce, that  they  will  not  be  also 
desperately  seeking  the  bulk  of  its 
blockaded  trade. 

Yet,  despite  these  adverse  con- 
siderations, a very  great  lack  of 
manufactured  goods  will  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  Nations  that  have 
in  the  past  received  so  large  an 
output  of  German  manufactures. 

Our  exports  have  recently  showed 
a substantial  increase.  For  January 
1940  as  compared  to  January  a 


year  ago  the  total  has  risen  170 
per  cent. 

Some  increases  of  exports  to  im- 
portant European  and  South  Amer- 
ican nations  are  shown  in  the  table 
below : 

January  1940  compared  to  January 
1939 


Europe  +175% 

France  +350% 

Great  Britain  +160% 

Russia  +400% 

South  America  +202% 

Argentina  +255% 

Brazil  +183% 

Chile  +188% 

Colombia  +140% 

Venezuela  +170% 


It  is  inevitable  that  for  the  next 
year  great  irregularity  will  be  seen 
in  the  development  of  foreign 
trade,  but  rhe  need  for  North 
American  products  is  likely  to 
grow  more  urgent  so  long  as  this 
war  endures,  and  also  our  need 
for  raw  materials  and  tropical 
vegetable  products  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

* * 

How  much  can  the  wise  use  of 
these  opportunities  add  to  the  em- 
ployment and  income  of  our  State? 
At  the  present  moment  that  is  an 
unanswerable  question.  We  do  not 
know  the  future  of  this  war,  nor 
the  kind  of  peace  that  will  follow 
it,  nor  the  future  purchasing  power 
of  any  foreign  nation.  But  this  is 
certain:  unless  every  opportunity 
now  existing  is  seized  on  for  the 
development  of  national  self-de- 
pendence and  for  the  sale  of  our 
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goods  abroad,  the  United  States, 
and  our  own  State,  will  be  heavy 
losers  in  the  end.  To  prevent 
that  from  occurring  is  essential. 
The  relative  position  of  American, 
and  of  Pennsylvanian  labor  and 
industry  can  be  protected  only  by 
making  every  use  of  this  prevailing 
world  situation,  (1)  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  the  growing  foreign 
demands  for  material  which  can  be 
supplied  by  our  agriculture,  fac- 
tories and  mines,  and  (2)  to  in- 
crease our  national  independence 
through  the  recapture  by  American 
industries  of  all  the  domestic 
markets  which  we  have  surrendered 
to  Europe. 


That  the  United  States  has  need  tor  Latin  American  products  and  has  a legitimate  field 
for  extending  its  markets  in  Latin  America  is  shown  clearly  in  this  chart.  We  have 
consistently  bought  more  merchandise  from  our  southern  neighbors  than  we  have  sold 
them  until  the  last  two  years  when  their  products  have  been  accumulated  by  Germany 
and  other  European  nations  in  anticipation  of  war.  The  lesson  of  1914-1918  is  clear,  that 
to  gain  and  retain  a larger  share  of  their  markets,  we  must  supply  them  with  goods 
especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
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Conference 

Notes 


New  York  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Cooperation 
and  the 

Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Interstate  Cooperation 

Held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 

New  York  City,  January  I I,  1940. 

The  two  cooperating  states  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  repre- 
sented, in  addition  to  a generous  at- 
tendance by  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  Mr.  Harold  C.  Ostertag, 
New  York  Assemblyman  and  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Joint  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  acting  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Subjects  covered  were:  I.  Trade 
Barriers;  II.  Taxation;  III.  Education; 
IV.  Social  Welfare;  V.  Conservation; 
VI.  Motor  Vehicles,  and  VII.  Agricul- 
ture and  Dairy  Products.  In  all  of 
these  items  both  states  presented  prob- 
lems for  joint  action  in  setting  up  pol- 
icy and  procedure.  The  nature  of  most 
of  the  problems  were  such  as  could 
well  occasion  friction  between  neigh- 
boring states.  The  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  resulting  agreements  and 
resolutions  amply  prove  the  merit  of 
this  form  of  cooperative  and  mutually 
helpful  disposition  of  critical  items 
upon  the  principle  of  practical  justice 
to  all,  consistent  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened self  interest  of  each. 


Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board.  The  major  topic  of 
discussion  had  to  do  with  roadside 
protection  and  development.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  that  bill- 
boards are  not  the  only  kind  of  road- 
side development  calling  for  control. 
The  unplanned  location  of  a variety  of 
service  units  along  the  highway  may 
seriously  interfere  with  effective  and 
safe  traffic  flow. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention 
Pennsylvania  State  Association 
of  Township  Supervisors 

Held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  6 and 
7,  1940. 

Topics  covered  by  the  discussion: 
Gillette-Fiss  Laws 
WPA  in  our  Townships 
Pierson  Act  in  our  Townships 
Township  Code  changes  suggested 
Protections  against  harmful  effects 
of  strip  mining 

Is  State  Highway  Co-operation 
satisfactory? 

These  topics  were  covered  by  a corps 
of  well  informed  speakers,  among  them 
were  Hon.  Ellwood  J.  Turner,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Hon. 
I.  Lamont  Hughes,  Secretary  of  High- 
ways; Col.  Philip  Mathews,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Administrator  of  WPA, 
and  Hon.  Howard  L.  Russell,  Secretary 
of  Public  Assistance. 


Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council  Meeting 


Held  at  the 

Penn- 

■Harris  Hotel, 

Harrisburg, 

Pa., 

January  16, 

1940. 

to  illness, 

Mr. 

Richard  P. 

Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Planning  Board,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  but  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive 


Conference  on  Planning 
Problems  and  Administration 
American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials 

Held  at  1313  East  Sixtieth  Street, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  18-19, 
1940. 

This  Conference  was  unique  in  being 
a discussion  conference  only;  no  per- 
son was  permitted  to  "read  a paper.” 
The  program  consisted  of  eight  major 


Conference  Notes 


divisions  dealing  with  such  problems 
as  the  proper  relationship  with  other 
governmental  agencies,  housing,  zoning 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas 
and  disposition  of  tax-abandoned  lands. 
The  basis  and  status  of  "The  Master 
Plan"  and  of  "Regional  decentraliza- 
tion in  the  administration  of  federal 
activities,"  were  only  two  of  a number 
of  critical  problems  covered  by  the 
conference. 

Harrisburg  Housing 
Conference 

Held  in  Penn-H  arris  Hotel,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  January  20,  1940. 

An  all-day  session  of  key  personnel 
engaged  in  public  housing  operating 
in  Pennsylvania  under  the  Federal 
Housing  agencies  was  held  at  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Housing  Authority, 
the  Harrisburg  Housing  Authority  act- 
ing as  host.  The  program  of  the 
various  conferences  as  conducted  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Executive 
Secretary  William  Good,  of  the  Har- 
risburg Authority,  concerned  itself  pri- 
marily with  the  technical  aspects  of 
construction,  organization  and  manage- 
ment problems  of  public  housing  with 
special  reference  to  the  effective  recon- 
ciliation of  varying  local  needs — such 
as  prevail  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg,  etc. — with  the  standard  re- 
quirements set  by  Federal  Housing 
legislation.  U.  S.  H.  A.  Administrator, 
Nathan  Strauss,  the  luncheon  speaker, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Stevenson,  Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg 

I Housing  Authority.  Mr.  Strauss  em- 
phasized the  three-fold  function  of 
public  housing,  low-cost  housing,  slum 
clearance  and  the  generation  of  large- 
scale  employment. 

Community  Health  and  Civic 
Association  Annual  Meeting 

Held  at  Whitehall,  410  Lancaster 
Avenue,  Haverford,  Pa.,  January 
24,  1940,  at  6:30  o'clock. 

The  local  Community  Health  and 
Civic  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Haverford  January  24  with  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dill,  of  the  Harrisburg 
Regional  Planning  Committee,  as  guest 
speaker.  The  subject  of  his  paper: 
"Suburban  Growing  Pains.” 


Regional  Conference  on 
Housing  Administration 
and  Management 

Held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  17, 

1940. 

The  joint  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Authority  acting  as  host, 
conducted  the  regional  conference  em- 
bracing the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  devoted  "to 
better  all  forms  of  public  administrative 
practice  in  the  housing  of  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income.”  The  ses- 
sions consisted  of  round  tables,  each 
with  a chairman  and  a discussion 
leader.  In  addition  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Public  Housing  as  a profession 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  management  function,  there  were 
sessions  dealing  with  more  general 
phases  of  housing  finance  and  social 
aspects  and  a joint  conference  at  which 
the  various  participating  states  reported 
public  housing  progress  and  problems. 
The  Philadelphia  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended— 125  registrations  from  various 
parts  of  the  Region.  Six  local  authori- 
ties of  New  York,  seven  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  eight  of  New  Jersey  were 
represented,  together  with  three  state 
housing  authorities. 

Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  Convention 

Held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 26-28,  1939. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Harrisburg,  December  26-28,  in- 
clusive. Speakers  on  the  general  pro- 
gram included  Hon.  Arthur  H.  James, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction ; Alexander  J.  Stod- 
dard, Superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Schools;  Lyman  Bryson, 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York 
City;  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Philadelphia,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Legion,  and 
Dorothy  Fulheim,  Lecturer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Cornwells  Heights — The  Pennsyl- 
vania Salt  Manufacturing  Company  has 
purchased  site  of  a new  plant  to  replace 
present  Philadelphia  operations  at 
Delaware  and  Oregon  Avenues,  where 
the  company  has  been  located  for  the 
past  72  years.  New  site  provides  a 
2,000  foot  water  frontage.  Executive 
Offices  remain  in  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia — A new  process 
known  as  ozonation  as  a substitute  for 
chlorination  is  being  tried  by  Philadel- 
phia in  an  effort  to  remove  offensive 
tastes  and  smells  from  its  water  supply. 
An  experimental  plant  will  be  con- 
structed near  the  Roxborough  pumping 
station.  Although  used  extensively  in 
Europe  this  will  be  the  first  installation 
in  this  country. 

Washington,  D.  C. — John  M.  Car- 
mody.  Federal  W.P.A.  Administrator, 
has  suggested  that  all  regional  directors 
of  W.P.A.  compile  a list  of  those  fur- 
loughed, showing  experience  and  quali- 
fications, to  be  transmitted  with  appro- 
priate letter  of  explanation  to  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  employers  within  the 
region. 

New  Kensington — The  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  has  inaugurated  a 
$30,000,000  expansion  program,  $12,- 
000,000  will  be  used  in  balancing  facil- 
ities in  the  company’s  fabricating 
operations.  At  New  Kensington  will 
be  erected  a new  metallurgical  labora- 
tory which  will  house  one  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  testing  machines, 
a machine  capable  of  exerting  3,000,000 
pounds  in  compression  and  1,000,000 
pounds  in  tension. 

Harrisburg — The  first  and  shortest 
of  the  seven  tunnels  (3,393  feet)  to 
constitute  parts  of  the  super  all-weather 
highway  between  Harrisburg  and  Pitts- 


burgh has  been  holed  through.  The 
remaining  six  tunnels  are  scheduled  to 
be  finished  by  May. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Eight  new  in- 
dustries have  been  established  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  nearby  towns  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley, — three  of  them  during  the 
past  month, — providing  employment  for 
1630  persons  at  an  annual  payroll  of 
$1,285,000. 


Conference  Calendar 

April  10-13 

Nitional  Association  of  County  Officials. 
(Rice  Hotel)  Houston,  Texas.  Sec.-Treas., 
George  F.  Brcitbach,  Courthouse,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

April  30-May  2 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C.  Sec.,  Ralph 
Bradford,  1<S 1 5 H Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

May  8-11 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
(Haddon-Hall ) Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Man- 
aging Director,  Percy  Bugbee,  60  Battery- 
march  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  13-14 

Managers  Division,  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials.  1st  annual  meeting. 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

May  15-16-17 

Eighth  annual  meeting  of  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials.  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

May  21-28 

Smoke  Prevention  Association.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Sec.,  Frank  A.  Chambers,  City  Hall 
Square  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

June  24-28 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Operators'  As- 
sociation. State  College,  Pa.  Sec.-Treas., 
I.  M.  Glace,  22  S.  22nd  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

June  30-July  4 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Exec. 
Sec.,  Willard  E.  Givens,  1201  1 6th  St., 
N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


m 


"BUSINESS  CYCLES"— Col.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres. 

Colonel  Ayres'  recent  book  makes 
perhaps  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  Cycle  theory  since  the  early 
pioneer  work  of  Mitchell.  While  there 
can  be  detected  a very  definite  banker 
bias  in  the  selection  of  data  series,  it 
is  also  true  that  this  approach  comes 
nearest  to  an  explanation  of  crises  con- 
sistent with  the  known  facts  of  any 
thesis  thus  far  advanced.  Not  that  the 
author  displays  any  active  partisanship 
for  any  one  explanation,  for  as  always 
Mr.  Ayres  is  cautious  in  not  outrunning 
his  statistical  findings.  His  most  vigor- 
ous attacks  are  reserved  for  the  Keynes 
plan  of  national  recovery  via  "pump 
priming."  But  here  again,  whatever 
the  author’s  personal  prejudice  against 
the  "New  Deal”  may  be,  it  falls  on  the 
side  of  logic.  He  defines  the  futility 
of  "spending  ourselves  out  of  depres- 
sion” as  lying  in  the  assumption  that 
the  origins  and  corrections  of  depres- 
sions lie  in  consumer  expenditures, 
whereas  it  is  his  conviction  that  their 
real  locus  is  capital  expenditure  for 
durable  goods,  and  particularly  for 
producers’  goods.  Here,  it  would  seem, 
Ayers  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  very 
crux  of  the  problems  of  crises.  The 
conclusion  to  which  he  is  brought  in 

I his  review  of  the  inherent  impotence 
of  "pump-priming”  via  consumer 
spending  is  all  the  more  impressive  in 
being  the  product  of  unpremeditated 
discovery  rather  than  deduction  from 
any  internal  logic  of  business  cycles. 
No  effective  analysis,  however,  seems  to 
be  made  of  the  factual  circumstances 
discovered  in  regard  to  producers’ 
goods — factory  buildings,  large  scale 
machinery  and  equipment — as  the  gen- 
erating factor  in  depressions  and  re- 
coveries. There  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
plausible  implication  that  capital  ex- 
penditures of  this  type  are  of  necessity 
upon  a grander  scale  than  consumer 
expenditures  can  ever  hope  to  be.  But 
mere  volume  of  expenditure  is  not 
enough,  nor  even  the  proper  timing  of 
capital  expenditures.  Either  is  futile 
so  long  as  the  output  of  consumption 


goods  continues  to  outrun  the  flow  of 
consumer  purchasing  power.  Only 
when  consumer  purchasing  power  out- 
runs the  flow  of  consumption  goods  is 
occasioned  those  shortages  of  stocks  of 
merchandise  and  those  rising  prices  of 
consumption  goods  that  invite  the  re- 
lease, from  pools  of  capital  savings,  of 
those  large  and  concentrated  expendi- 
tures which  for  a time  sustain  recovery 
movements.*  But  the  absence  of  any 
such  rationalization  of  the  data  by  the 
author  makes  the  evidence  provided  by 
his  exhibits  and  analyses  all  the  more 
valuable  to  such  cause-and-effect  ap- 
plication as  is  intimated  above. 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"Agricultural  Statistics,  1939” — U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  597  pp.  60c.  A 
valuable  data  book  supplying  statistical  tables 
of  great  variety,  constituting  a comprehensive 
and  detailed  abstract  of  agricultural  costs,  pro- 
duction and  income. 

"Report  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention” — National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc.  26  Beaver 
Street,  N.  Y.  Introduction  by  James  A. 
Farrell.  The  impact  of  the  European  War 
can  be  seen  in  every  discussion  of  a widely 
varied  program  of  reprensentative  papers 
assembled  in  this  appraisal  of  a world 
economy  dislocated  by  war. 

"Rent  Control  in  War  and  Peace” — National 
Municipal  League,  New  York  City.  1939.  50c. 
124  pp.  A very  readable  review  of  post  war 
developments  in  housing  as  reflected  in  our 
rent  structure  with  a critical  analysis  of  va- 
rious proposals  for  rent  control. 

"Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Interstate  Cooperation" — Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  May  1939.  92  pp.  A compact 
presentation  of  progress  reviewing  the  origins 
and  development  of  the  Commission,  its  func- 
tions and  activities,  together  with  a resume  of 
fields  of  interstate  cooperation  ranging  from 
banking,  marriage  laws  and  liquor  control  to 
interstate  compacts  and  joint  action  in  regard 
to  river  basins  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
our  State’s  area. 

"Sugar  Retail  Prices  in  43  Countries” — • 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  December 
1938.  10c.  11  pp.  Provides  current  data, 

wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  sugar,  together 
with  foreign  exchange  data  for  their  inter- 
pretation. 

"Planned  Progress  in  Pollution  Control” — 
The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin.  January  1940.  Series  B,  No.  3. 
19  pp.  "With  the  single  exception  of  the 
smaller  and  more  homogeneous  lower  Hudson 
River  area,  no  comparable  interstate  plan  for 
the  correction  and  control  of  water  pollution 
has  been  devised  for  any  drainage  basin  in  the 
nation.” 


*See  article  and  chart  in  October  number  of  Pennsylvania  Planning. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Bibliography 

CURRENT  PERIODICALS  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Foreign  Affairs 

An  American  Quarterly  Review, 

January,  1940 

"Cash  and  Carry  Neutrality" — Allen  \V. 
Dulles,  pp.  179-195  incl. 

"The  main  structure  of  our  new  neu- 
trality policy  is  built  on  the  cash  and  carry 
provisions.  There  was  something  about 
the  very  name,  from  grocery  store  practice, 
which  appealed  to  the  American  people. 
It  sounded  simple.  But  actually,  it  will 
not  prove  easy  to  apply  in  such  an  in- 
tricate field  as  foreign  trade." 


Fortune 

January,  1940 

"The  Fortune  Survey”  :XXVI. 

A boldly  simplified  cross  section  of  an 
amazingly  complex  world  economic  order 
now  teetering  in  the  balance.  "Toward 
Britain,  fondness  mingled  with  aloofness; 
toward  Germany,  anxiety  mingled  with 
justice;  toward  the  world,  a growing  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  certain  causes,  and 
fear  that  we  may  have  to.  But  on  the 
home  front,  politics  still  is  doing  an  in- 
teresting business.”  (See  also  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  "The  Fifth  Fortune  Round 
Table”  ; "America's  Steps  in  This  Pres- 
ent War  and  the  Future  World  Order" — 
same  issue.) 

"Fifth  Fortune  Round  Table” 

Round  Table  Area  of  Agreement 

"1.  If  this  war  leads  Europe  to  adopt 
the  totalitarian  economic  system,  in  which 
government  directs  production  and  foreign 
trade,  the  United  States  might  move  in  the 
same  direction,  for  reasons  of  self  defense. 
"2.  Favors. 

a.  Promotion  of  Latin  American 
exports,  provided  imports  are 
also  increased. 

b.  Use  of  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
guard  against  price  increases  and 
protect  United  States  balance  of 
payments." 

New  York  Times 

January  28,  1940 

"Security — Without  a Dictator”— Donald 
R.  Richberg  (former  N.R.A.  Administra- 
tor) Sunday  Magazine  Section  p.  1 et  seq. 

"We  are  preparing  the  way  for  demo- 
cratic disintegration  when  we  glorify  irre- 
sponsibility as  liberty  and  seek  progress 
through  fighting  one  another  instead  of 
through  organizing  ourselves  more  effec- 
tively to  help  one  another.” 


The  Annals,  of  The  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

January,  1940 

"Trade  Barriers  Between  States” — F.  Eu- 
gene Melder.  pp.  54-61  inclusive. 

A pioneer  in  a new  field  of  rapidly 
expanding  discussion  and  literature  lists 
the  various  devices  used  to  discriminate 
against  out-of-State  competition,  chiefly 


"Coming  Struggle  for  Latin  America,  The” 
— Carleton  Beals.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  227 
South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1938.  401 
pp.  $3.00. 

"Der  Aussenhandel  Deutschlands  Monat- 
liche  Nachweise" — Herausgegeben  vom  Statis- 
tischen  Reichsamt.  Juni  1939.  Verlag  fur 
Sozialpolitik  Wirtschaft  un  Statistik.  Berlin, 
Germany. 

"Exporters'  Encyclopaedia” — Thomas  Ash- 
well  and  Son  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City.  1938.  1808  pp.  $20.00. 

"Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States — Calendar  Year  1937” — U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1939.  826  pp.  $2.25. 

"International  Distribution  of  Raw  Mate- 
rial”— H.  Kranold.  Harper  and  Brothers,  49 
E.  33rd  Street,  New  York  City.  1939.  269  pp. 
$3.50. 

"International  Raw  Commodity  Price  Con- 
trol”— Robert  F.  Martin.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  1937.  166  pp.  $3.50. 

"International  Trade” — Hugh  B.  Killough. 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  1938.  622  pp.  $4.00. 

"Raw  Materials,  Population  Pressure  and 
War” — World  Peace  Foundation.  1936.  Sir 
Norman  Angell,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  46  pp.  75c. 

"Reciprocal  Trade  Policy  of  the  United 
States” — H.  J.  Tasca.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1938.  371  pp. 
$3.50. 

"World  Marketing” — V.  D.  Collins.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  227  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1935.  327  pp.  $3.00. 


tax  and  license  powers  and  draws  certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  wholesome  and 
doubtful  uses  of  "States  rights.” 


Survey  Graphic 
February,  1940 

"Houses — Front  Line  of  Defense  for 
American  Life.” 

Third  of  a series  of  special  issues— 
"Calling  America."  Major  critical  issues 
covered  by  19  contributors  of  national  and 
international  standing.  A timely  and  au- 
thoritative symposium. 


American  City 
February,  1940 

"Is  Forethought  Too  Costly  for  Democ- 
racy  ? ” 

Editorial  article.  A spirited  defense  for 
functionalized  planning  in  government  and 
public  administration:  "Commerce  and 
Industry  Plan;  Why  Not  Government?” 
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"Do  We  Care  Enough  . . 

((  To  consider  the  implications  of  leisure  in  the  lives  of 
our  people? 

((  To  become  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  our  State 
Enabling  Legislation,  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  recreation? 

((  To  take  advantage  of  this  State  Enabling  Legislation  in 
establishing  Community  Recreation  Programs, — programs 
that  will  pay  dividends  in  personal  growth,  in  joy  of  liv- 
ing and  in  the  development  of  better  human  relationships 
and  of  enriched  community  life? 

<(  To  use  our  school  facilities  for  Community  Recreation 
activities — music,  crafts,  physical  recreation,  dramatics, 
etc., — in  ways  provided  by  our  school  code  for  the  use 
of  school  facilities  by  the  citizens  for  recreational,  as  well 
as  educational  purposes? 

((  To  act  before  it  is  too  late  to  keep  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  for  children  and  youth,  continuing  the  inter- 
ests in  music,  in  art,  in  physical  activities,  in  crafts  en- 
couraged during  their  school  years? — not  to  close  the 
doors  of  our  schools  to  them  upon  graduation  day? 

((  To  organize  a local  group  of  interested  citizens?  Make 
a beginning  through  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities? 
— transform  a vacant  lot  into  a playground?  an  unused 
store  room  into  a library  or  recreation  center?  an  unoccu- 
pied residence  into  a community  center?  a boys’ club  or 
a girls’  club?  an  abandoned  factory,  school  buildingTor 
a program  of  physical  activities? 

C(  To  discover  and  to  develop  volunteer  leadershipjwith 
which  to  work  actively  with  the  trained  leadership  made 
available  through  the  Recreation  Project  of  the  Profes- 
sional and  Service  Division  of  the  Work  Projec  s Admin- 
istration?— to  enlarge  both  public  servicej,and  profes- 
sional opportunity? 

((  To  preserve  America’s  richest  heritage — her  citizens, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  nationals, leaders;  can  deter- 
mine the  future  of  America  largely  through^the  manner 
in  which  her  people  use  their  leisure  time? 

((  To  do  something  about  it? — Studies  made  by  field 
representatives  oj  the  National  Recreation  Association 
disclosed  the  fact  that  most  communities  can  readily 
support  a Community  Recreation  Program  if  they  “care 
enough”  to  do  so! 

* See  letter  from  Mrs.  Paul  Howe  on  Page  9. 


A Point  of  View 
on  Public  Recreation 

by  SHERWOOD  GATES 

National  Recreation  Association 


So  formative  of  community  character  and  tradition  has  recreation  become 
as  to  make  it  a matter  of  public  concern  to  the  community  as  a whole. 
The  writer  of  this  brief  introduction  to  the  need  for  public  guidance  and 
opportunity  for  beneficial  recreation  recognizes  clearly  the  need  for  having 
local  and  state  governments  assume  this  important  responsibility  for  effect- 
ing and  encouraging  forms  of  recreation  that  provide  positive  and  con- 
structive uses  of  our  increasing  supply  of  leisure. 


The  significance  of  leisure  time 
in  the  life  of  a people  has  always 
been  recognized.  The  great  social 
and  cultural  leaders  of  history  have 
remarked  constantly  upon  the  re- 
wards of  satisfying  and  creative 
leisure  and  upon  the  ill  effects  of 
mere  idleness.  Modern  leaders  of 
all  kinds  have  taken  the  same  view. 
Says  one  leader:  "There  is  no 
problem  before  the  world  today 
more  important  than  the  training 
in  the  right  use  of  leisure.”  (Elihu 
Root)  Traditionally,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  has  been  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  with  private, 
informal,  and  non-official  agencies. 
Increasingly,  however,  during  the 
past  several  years,  intelligent  and 
aggressive  recognition  has  developed 
for  the  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  leisure 
time  constitute  a governmental  and 
community  responsibility. 

No  longer  can  the  topics  of 
leisure  and  recreation  be  regarded 
as  subjects  appropriate  for  study 
only  by  sentimentalists  and  ideal- 
ists. Anyone  at  all  concerned  with 


the  future  of  American  culture  must 
study  these  matters.  The  amount  of 
leisure  time  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing and  seems  destined  to  even 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  near 
future.  This  increase  has  reached 
all  age-groups  and  classes  of  soci- 
ety, and  has  brought  with  it  an 
inescapable  multitude  of  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  educational 
issues.  The  details  of  the  problem 
of  leisure  time  in  relation  with  all 
other  aspects  of  community  life  are- 
different  according  to  whether  the 
leisure  is  the  free  time  of  secure 
and  free  people  who  are  employed, 
or  that  of  insecure  unemployed 
people  subsisting  on  relief  and 
made-work.  But  that  basic  problem 
itself  remains, — of  how  Americans 
of  all  ages  shall  use  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  leisure  time 
which  is  now  theirs  and  the  even 
larger  amount  that  seems  in  pros- 
pect. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
final  readjustments  and  reconstruc- 
tions in  our  social  order  which  will 
successfully  eliminate  "enforced 
leisure”  and  criminally  unnecessary 
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poverty,  the  central  issue  of  ways 
and  means  by  which  Americans  of 
all  ages  can  spend  the  "new  leisure” 
in  creative,  satisfying,  and  en- 
nobling fashion  will  still  be  the 
problem  before  us.  In  short,  the 
problems  of  play  and  recreation 
are  not  by  any  test  secondary  to 
other  major  social  issues  which 
now  challenge  our  energy,  time, 
talents,  and  money.  The  best  minds 
in  the  country  are  required  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  modern  play 
and  recreation. 

As  the  mechanization  and  urban- 
ization of  our  American  life  have 
increased,  the  individual’s  control 
over  his  own  spare  time  has  de- 
creased. The  traditional  leisure 
pursuits  of  a less  complex  society, 
which  was  more  definitely  a domes- 
tic or  home-centered  society,  have 
been  upset  by  our  modern  high- 
speed, mechanized  society.  We  have 
huddled  together  in  cities,  created 
machines  to  do  our  work,  broken 
up  our  compact,  friendly  neigh- 
borhood life,  commercialized  our 
leisure  for  profit,  laid  out  our 
urban  centers  without  due  concern 
for  normal,  healthy  living,  and  thus 
denied  to  childhood  and  youth 
(and  adulthood  as  well)  the  op- 
portunities and  joys  of  creative 
living,  whether  in  work  or  play, 
and  the  satisfactions  of  normal 
social  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
compensate  childhood  and  youth 
for  the  deprivations  which  this 
over-mechanization  of  our  age 


has  brought  about,  and  in  addition 
to  prepare  them  for  the  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  leisure  which 
mechanization  has  created  for  them. 
That  is  why  social  and  educational 
leaders  emphasize  the  importance 
of  music,  painting,  handicraft, 
dramatics,  athletics,  nature  study 
and  activities,  folk-dancing,  in 
short,  any  and  all  kinds  of  play 
and  recreational  activities  in  which 
the  participant  is  the  spontaneous 
creator  rather  than  a passive  spec- 
tator. 

Educators,  social  leaders,  and 
parents  are  learning  in  recent  years 
that  the  positive  character-building 
and  educational  results  of  adequate 
and  properly  directed  and  super- 
vised play  and  recreation  activities 
are  tremendous.  Conversely,  the 
degenerative  effects  of  a community 
neglect  of  leisure  time  are  tre- 
mendous. In  short,  community 
leaders  are  now  convinced  that  be- 
cause leisure  time  is  a character- 
building and  educational  problem, 
play  and  recreation  constitute  a 
public  interest  and  responsibility 
of  the  same  basic  character  as  edu- 
cation and  health. 

Leisure  time  as  a problem  will 
not  be  solved,  and  the  fruits  of 
leisure  time  as  an  opportunity  will 
not  be  reaped,  by  chance  or  ac- 
cident. Fortunately,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  now  realizing  that 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow  cities 
and  communities  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  wretched  and 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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CONFERENCE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners 
Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 

This  year’s  meetings,  featuring  "the  need  for  the  coordination  and  strength- 
ening of  public  planning  agencies,"  will  be  held  May  23-24  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  Pittsburgh.  For  further  details  as  to  the  program,  enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  either  Mr.  Henry  J.  Baum,  President,  Altoona,  City 
Engineer,  Secretary  Altoona  Planning  Commission  or  to  Secretary  Arthur  H. 
Cassel,  Allentown  City  Planning  Official. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Convention,  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Township  Commissioners — William-Penn  F^iotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A four-day  session,  Sunday,  May  19  to  May  22,  will  deal  with  a variety  of 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  officials  and  planning  boards  for  first-class  town- 
ships. Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Monday  round-table  at  8:00  P.  M.  for 
"building  inpectors  and  those  interested  in  zoning  and  planning.” 

Joint  Conference — State  Planning  Board  - Institute  of  Local 
and  State  Government — May  3,  1940 

The  State  Planning  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Local  and 
State  Government  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  sponsor  a meeting  at 
the  University  to  which  will  be  invited  local  officials  from  the  entire  Philadel- 
phia Metropolitan  area,  and  others  interested  in  civic  advancement,  to  discuss 
local  planning  and  zoning.  The  occasion  for  the  meeting  is  the  spread  of 
zoning  activities  among  the  townships  of  the  Area. 

Principal  speaker,  Charles  Bennett,  Field  Representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

Others  participating  in  the  program  are: 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Sweeney,  Director,  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ment. 

Russell  VanNest  Black,  Consultant,  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  State  Planning  Board. 

Hon.  Ellwood  J.  Turner,  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  (Tentative) 


As  Others  See  It : 

'‘The  Problem  or  Leisure  and  Its  Uses” 

"There  are  some  thinkers  who  insist  that  this  is  no  time  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  the  problem  of  leisure  since  we  are  still  burdened  and  perplexed  by  mass 
unemployment.  One  detects  in  statements  of  this  kind  a fundamental  error;  leisure 
is  thought  of  as  the  antithesis  of  labor.  The  exact  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth: 
namely,  that  leisure  is  the  complement  of  labor.  Those  who  wish  to  work  but 
cannot  find  employment  do  not  by  reason  of  this  fact  enjoy  leisure.  Leisure  is  not 
idleness.  Loafers  and  wasters  and  parasites  are  the  possessors  of  unused  time  but 
not  of  leisure.  Leisure  is  the  privilege  and  the  reward  of  those  who  do  useful 
work,  the  freedom  which  they  earn  because  they  have  fulfilled  their  necessary  roles 
in  society.  Consequently,  there  will  be  greater  need  for  leisure-time  planning  when 
we  have  solved  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  present  is,  then,  precisely  the 
proper  time  for  making  such  preparations  as  will  make  leisure  meaningful  for 
future  workers.”- — "Leisure — A National  Issue”  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Professor 
of  Social  Philosophy /,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Consulting  Director, 
Division  of  Recreation,  Work  Projects  Administration,  1935-1939 ■ Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  1939.  p.  15. 
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Community  Recreation 
in  Pennsylvania 

by  LUTHER  D.  GROSSMAN, 

Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Recreation, 

Work  Projects  Administration 


|f  Three  aspects  of  county  recreation,  especially  noteworthy,  are  presented 
in  the  article  following:  ( I ) the  rapidly  growing  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
organized  recreational  provision  by  communities  as  an  established  function 
of  government:  (2)  the  wholesome  by-products  of  salvage  and  improve- 
ment of  buildings  and  areas  highly  susceptible  to  urban  blight  for  recrea- 
tional uses  and  (3)  the  opening  up  of  important  new  professional 
opportunity  in  the  form  of  recreational  directors  and  playground  supervisors. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association  for 
1939  discloses  the  fact  that  year- 
round  recreation  programs,  under 
the  direction  of  full  time  paid 
executives,  are  being  carried  on  in 
eight  or  nine  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  addition,  one  full  time 
recreation  executive  is  employed  on 
a county-wide  basis  in  Delaware 
County. 

During  the  last  four  years,  added 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
troduction of  playgrounds  and  in- 
door centers  for  recreational  activi- 
ties through  leadership  made  avail- 
able by  the  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion Program  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  In  1939  over  2,000 
individuals  were  employed  as  WPA 
Recreation  leaders  with  this  number 
reaching  2,322  in  August  1939. 

These  leaders  have  aided  in  de- 
veloping and  directing  community 
recreation  programs  in  several  hun- 
dred Pennsylvania  communities  with 
special  emphasis  on  Community, 
Recreation  and  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters, Boys’  clubs,  Girls’  clubs,  and 
Playgrounds.  Assistance  has  also 


been  given  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of  Recreation  facili- 
ties and  structures.  These  programs 
are  usually  sponsored  by  local 
groups  of  citizens  who  constitute 
special  committees  or  boards  of 
directors. 

In  a number  of  cases  these 
citizen  groups  have  also  been 
established  in  accordance  with  state 
enabling  legislation  governing  pub- 
lic recreation,  supported  by  munici- 
palities, townships,  counties  and 
schools.  There  is  a definite  trend 
toward  the  appointment  of  local 
Recreation  Commissions  in  accord- 
ance with  these  legislative  enact- 
ments. Such  a commission  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  in  New 
Castle,  Pa.  A recreation  budget 
has  been  set  up  and  in  time 
the  year-round  recreation  program, 
which  is  now  being  carried  on 
under  WPA  leadership,  will  be 
directed  and  financed  entirely  by 
the  city  government  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and 
County  Commissioners. 

In  introducing  a community 
recreation  program,  local  commit- 
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tees  are  urged  to  study  carefully 
facilities  which  may  be  at  hand  for 
use  in  establishing  playgrounds  and 
indoor  centers  of  recreational  ac- 
tivity. It  is  interesting  to  note  de- 
velopments along  this  line.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  demol- 
ishing of  dilapidated  structures  and 
establishing  small  playgrounds.  In 
Minersville,  a large  abandoned  coal 
"company  store”  houses  a very  in- 
teresting Community  Center  pro- 
gram. In  West  Easton,  a Boys’ 
Club  is  now  carrying  on  a splendid 
program  of  activities  in  a former 
manufacturing  plant  building.  The 
municipal  authorities  in  the  city  of 
Lock  Haven  set  aside  several  large 
basement  rooms  for  use  as  a recrea- 
tion center.  These  rooms  have 
been  attractively  decorated  and  lend 
themselves  very  nicely  to  this  type 
of  community  recreation  program. 
In  Selinsgrove,  three  years  ago,  a 
large  vacant  residence,  owned  by 
a local  bank,  was  leased  by  the 
Borough  Council  for  use  as  a com- 
munity center  building.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Community  Center 
Corporation  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a building  as  a permanent 
home  for  the  Community  Center. 

In  New  Castle  a twelve  room 
grade-school  building,  no  longer 
needed  for  school  purposes,  was 
made  available  last  fall  for  use  as 
a Neighborhood  Center.  The  county 
commissioners  appropriated  $1,100 
to  meet  operating  costs  and  a staff 
of  WPA  leaders  was  organized  and 


assigned  to  develop  and  conduct  an 
interesting  program  of  recreation 
and  educational  activities.  A sim- 
ilar development  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  Blossburg,  where  the 
Community  Center  is  also  housed 
in  what  was  formerly  a public 
school  building. 

In  the  city  of  Reading,  with 
the  City  Recreation  Bureau  serving 
as  co-sponsor,  school  buildings, 
used  for  regular  school  purposes 
in  the  day-time  have  been  opened 
as  Neighborhood  Centers  in  the 
evening.  Here  you  will  find  hun- 
dreds of  youth  and  adults  partici- 
pating in  varied  programs  of  ac- 
tivities, most  of  them  under  the 
direction  of  WPA  Recreation 
Leaders.  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  vacant  lots 
have  been  cleared  of  refuse  and  in 
many  instances,  beautified  and 
equipped  for  use  as  playgrounds. 

These  developments  have  been 
made  possible  through  leadership 
discovered  in  individuals,  who, 
through  previous  training  and  ex- 
perience, possessed  traits  that 
enabled  them  to  assist  in  planning 
and  supervising  recreation  pro- 
grams, leading  activities,  giving  in- 
struction in  various  skills  and,  in 
general,  motivating  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  wholesome  use  of 
leisure. 

The  occupational  significance  of 
community  recreation  programs  is 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  con- 

( Continued  on  page  13) 
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Cooperative  Planning 
for  Recreation  Services 

by  THOMAS  W.  LANTZ, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Recreation, 

City  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania 


| For  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a recreational  program  promoted  in  their 
community  and  who  may  wonder  what  promotional  agencies  offer,  this  article 
provides  practical  suggestions.  The  growth  of  recreational  facilities  has, 
in  Reading,  kept  well  abreast  of  the  mounting  enthusiasm  for  wholesome 
varied  play.  Few  Pennsylvania  municipalities  are  better  equipped  or  have 
effected  a closer  cooperative  relationship  between  the  public  spirited  initia- 
tive of  its  citizens  and  the  intelligent  development  of  comprehensive  long- 
term planning  by  its  city  planning  commission  and  associated  public  officials. 


On  each  of  Reading’s  32  munici- 
pal playgrounds,  a Parents’  Play- 
ground Association  is  a potent  fac- 
tor in  assisting  the  municipal  rec- 
reation department  to  secure  a 
more  adequate  yearly  budget,  im- 
provement to  facilities  transporting 
children  to  playground  activities, 
purchasing  handcraft  supplies  and 
all  playground  apparatus.  These 
neighborhood  parents’  associations 
raise  their  money  through  festivals 
on  the  playgrounds  during  the 
summer. 

The  local  Woman’s  Club  has 
been  most  helpful  in  saving  aban- 
doned school  buildings  and  sites 
for  evening  recreation  centers  and 
playgrounds.  To  the  Woman’s  Club 
goes  the  credit  for  initiating  the 
first  playground  in  1900.  This 
organization  still  remains  active  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  playground 
movement. 

At  each  indoor  community  cen- 
ter, located  in  a school  building 
which  is  open  at  night,  there  is  a 
Community  Center  Council,  com- 
posed of  adults  and  youth.  These 


Councils  assist  the  municipal  de- 
partment in  suggesting  new  activi- 
ties and  in  conducting  special  af- 
fairs such  as  dances,  holiday  par- 
ties and  community  nights. 

The  Junior  League  girls  worked 
cooperatively  with  the  municipal 
recreation  department  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  community 
center  in  a modern  public  grade 
school  building.  For  eight  years, 
the  Junior  League  paid  for  the 
leadership  and  supplies  and  the 
School  District  provided  free  light, 
heat  and  janitor  services.  The 
municipal  recreation  department 
selected  and  trained  the  leaders  as 
well  as  administered  the  program 
in  the  center.  After  four  additional 
community  centers  and  sixteen 
school  gymnasiums  were  opened 
five  nights  each  week,  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  Junior  League 
asked  the  municipal  recreation  de- 
partment to  finance,  entirely,  the 
first  community  center.  This  was 
done. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  the  Junior 
League  has  paid  the  services  of  a 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF  WOMENS  CLUBS 


STATE  HEADQUARTERS 
104  PENN-HARRIS  HOTEL.  HARRISBURG.  PA 


MRS.  F EARLE  MAGEE.  President 
116  Wyllis  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


MRS.  PAUL  HOWE.  Chairman 
1200  Ri\*ex  Road,  Beaver.  Pa. 


DIVISION  OP  CHILD  WELFARE 


MISS  MARY  W.  REHR,  Vice-Chairman 
19  Upland  Road,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


DIVISION  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


MRS.  D.  E HOFF,  Chapman 
412  N.  Second  Street,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 


MRS.  FRANK  P.  DWYER.  Chairman 
Renovo,  Pa. 


Beaver,  Pennsylvania 
April  1,  1940 


To  the  Women  of  Pennsylvania: 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  arises  from  tnis 
enlightened  machine  age  in  which  we  live,  is  the  planning  of  our 
ever-increasing  leisure  time.  Because  the  thinking  citizens  of  our 
state  everywhere  are  recognizing  the  many  ramifications  of  tnis  prob- 
lem, we  find  a quickening  of  interest  in  Recreation  in  all  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  common  good. 

2rs.  Sadie  Orr  Dunbar,  r resident  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  last  year  at  the  council  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
challenged  the  women  with  this  phrase,  "Do  We  Care  Enough?” 

I believe  tne  women  of  Pennsylvania  do  care  enough,  to  want, 
each  in  her  own  co.mnunity,  a wholesome  Recreation  Program  which  builds 
health,  promotes  safety,  is  a channel  for  cnaracter  education,  a pre- 
ventive for  juvenile  delinquency  and  a foe  to  mental  ill-health. 

What  then  could  be  the  peculiar  contributions  of  women,  specifically 
the  Federated  Club  Women,  toward  attaining  such  a program? 

In  many  instances  the  women,  tiirough  their  club  organizations 
could  well  be  the  promotional  agency.  Tne  very  fact  that  women  have 
more  leisure  to  devote  to  club  activities  than  their  husbands, 
makes  their  responsibility  greater  in  community  planning. 

Then  having  called  in  tne  experts  to  plan  a Recreational  Program 
and  having  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  other  organizations  (which 
in  most  cases  will  carry  on  the  financial  affairs  of  such  a project) 
the  women  citizens  of  the  community  must  asx  for  representation  on 
the  administrative  council. 

For  with  the  mind  of  the  engineer,  tne  landscape  artist,  the 
lawyer  and  the  financier,  we  need  that  of  the  home-maker,  bhe  will 
bring  to  community  planning  the  humanizing  touch  that  will  maxe  the 
future  community  a good  place  for  cnildren  to  grow  up  and  provide  op- 
portunity for  their  elders  to  live  richly  and  wholesomely  in  every 
area  of  life. 

I feel  this  awakened  interest  in  Community  Recreation  is  a direct 
challenge  to  the  "Good  Housekeepers"  of  every  community  and  hope  with 
you  that  the  carrying  on  of  such  programs  nolds  important  developments 
for  the  Welfare  of  all  the  people  of  our  otate. 


Yours, 


ffirs.  Paul  Howe 

Chairman  of  Public  Welfare 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs 


Fig.  I 

Our  mountain  trails,  our  lakes,  our  rivers  and  streams  provide  exceptional  facilities 

for  winter  sports  programs. 


Fig.  2 

Riding  the  hobby  horse — A hike  through  the  woods,  a mountain  stream,  then  to  the 
dark  room.  Photography  provides  recreation  for  many  adults. 


Fig.  3 

Games  having  their  origin  on  the  sands  of  African  sea  coasts,  in  European  mon- 
asteries are  among  today's  games. 


Fig.  4 

Boy  trouble-makers  often  undergo  complete  change  of  viewpoint,  start  along  the  path 
to  good  citizenship  after  participation  in  recreation  center  activities. 


Fig.  5 

Many  communities  consider  public  bathing  beach  or  swimming  pool  essential  to 

community  life. 


Fig.  6 

Music  "for  the  tun  of  it."  Recreation  programs  foster  orchestra,  band  and  choral 

groups. 


Cooperative 

well  trained  and  experienced  recrea- 
tion worker  for  guiding  the  recrea- 
tion in  nine  institutions  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
municipal  recreation  department. 
Institutions  such  as  orphanages, 
hospitals,  houses  of  correction  and 
sanitoriums,  are  served. 

The  City  Planning  Commission 
has  been  most  helpful  in  recom- 
mending new  playground  sites,  de- 
signing new  areas,  and  submitting 
new  WPA  projects. 

The  School  District  generously 
cooperates  with  the  municipal 
recreation  department  by  giving  the 
use  of  eleven  summer  playground 
areas;  free  light,  heat  and  janitor 
services  in  fourteen  school  build- 
ings ; attendants  at  the  outdoor 
municipal  swimming  pool.  The 
municipal  department  reciprocates 

Community  Recreation  in 

sideration.  Educators,  social  work- 
ers, city  officials,  civic,  service,  fra- 
ternal and  other  types  of  organiza- 
tions, are  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  opportunities 
for  the  wholesome  utilization  of 
our  increased  leisure.  To  meet  the 
demands  for  leadership  in  this  new 
community-service  field  a new  type 
of  leader  is  needed.  Hence,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  in- 


Planning  for  Recreation  Services 

by  giving  the  School  District  privi- 
leges on  the  municipal  tennis  courts 
and  athletic  fields. 

Other  organizations  and  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  recreation  de- 
partment in  various  capacities  are: 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  in  bait 
and  fly  casting  tournaments,  sports- 
man’s mass  meetings  and  in  the 
operation  of  a juvenile  fish  pond; 
the  Council  of  Civil  Clubs  by  ap- 
plying the  judges  for  the  annual 
City7  Hallowe’en  Parade;  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  by  supple- 
menting the  paid  leadership  in 
community  centers;  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  by  operat- 
ing a craft  shop  where  playground 
equipment  is  made;  the  Reading 
Music  Foundation,  by  helping  to 
finance  summer  band  concerts. 

Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

dividuals  equipped  through  educa- 
tion and  experience  to  plan  and 
administer  community  recreation 
programs.  Several  Pennsylvania 
communities  are  now  seeking  such 
individuals.  When  found  they  will 
procure  permanent  employment. 
Within  the  next  few  years  nu- 
merous other  communities  will  un- 
doubtedly be  seeking  similar  lead- 
ership. 


"The  future  of  childhood  rests  basically  in  the  local  community.” — Francis  J. 
Brown,  Ph.D.  "The  Sociology  of  Childhood.’’ 
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Opportunities  for 
Wise  Use  of  Leisure 

by  A.  W.  CASTLE  * 


If  The  education  of  adults,  as  a proper  function  of  public  education,  has 
been  recognized  in  our  School  Laws  for  nearly  a century.  In  1925,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  the  continued  education  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  our  State  program  of  free  public  instruction. 
Since  then  the  way  has  been  open  for  progressive  communities  to  meet 
more  fully  their  local  adult-education  needs,  with  state-aid  equivalent  to 
that  supporting  our  day  day-school  program. 


Extension  education  is  concerned 
with  school  extension,  university 
extension,  library  extension,  and 
related  adult  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  social  activities.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  the  public  school,  the 
university,  and  library  available  to 
youths  and  adults  for  whom  such 
advantages  have  been  restricted. 

The  maintenance  of  extension 
education  as  a recognized  function 
of  free  public  schools  was  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  in  any 
given  community  or  district,  every 
individual  contributes,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  support 
of  free  instruction  in  such  schools, 
and  therefore  has  a right  to  a 
share,  proportionate  in  cost,  of  the 
free  public  instruction  thus  main- 
tained. 

As  one  of  the  first  steps  in  com- 
munity organization  for  Recrea- 
tion, it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 
make  possible  the  community  use 
of  public  school  buildings  and 
facilities  for  every  conceivable  type 


of  worthy  recreational,  educational, 
or  social  activity.  These  legislative 
enactments  provide  further  that 
properly  educated  leadership  may, 
and  in  most  instances  must  be  pro- 
vided as  free  public  school  service, 
with  salaries  of  leaders  paid  from 
public  school  funds,  and  with  state- 
aid  for  school  districts  maintaining 
such  public  adult-education  services. 

In  the  cooperative  community 
effort  to  establish  a recreation  pro- 
gram, the  recreational,  adult  edu- 
cational, and  social  needs  of  a com- 
munity should  not  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  expressed  demand.  In- 
dividuals and  groups  alike  are  slow 
to  request  any  free  public  service  to 
which  they  are  not  accustomed,  par- 
ticularly when  it  represents  a new 
activity  within  their  community  in 
district  departure  from  customary 
routine  and  practice. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  facilities 
should  not  defeat  the  initiation  of 
a program  of  adult  activities  for 
the  following  reasons — (1)  a 
proper  organization  of  local  lead- 
ership will  enlist  all  available  space 


* Chief,  Extension  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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and  equipment  as  needed;  (2)  a 
community  of  interest  and  unity  of 
purpose  will  secure  contributions 
and  loans  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  secure  limited  donations 
of  financial  aid  from  local  citizens 
and  clubs  willing  to  sponsor  certain 
activities  for  stated  groups;  and 
(3)  most  important  of  all,  are  the 
contributions  of  labor  from  mem- 
bers of  groups  themselves  and  the 
donations  of  needed  materials  from 
local  firms  and  organizations,  which 
will  make  possible  the  remodeling 
of  Grange  and  town  halls  into 
usable  basketball  courts;  the  de- 
velopment of  vacant  lots  and  pas- 
tures into  baseball  diamonds,  ath- 
letic fields,  and  tennis  courts;  and 
the  equipment  of  rooms  in  schools, 
churches,  and  municipal  buildings 
for  social-center  and  recreational- 
center  purposes.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  contributions  of 
work  made  by  those  desiring  such 
advantages,  prove  more  effective 


than  any  other  single  means  in 
creating  interest  and  in  enrolling 
youths  and  adults  in  educational 
and  recreational  activities. 

Supported  by  legislative  provi- 
sions for  a broad  and  comprehen- 
sive program  of  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  social  activities  for  out- 
of-school  youth  and  adults,  an  in- 
telligent, resourceful,  local  leader- 
ship can  overcome  seemingly  insur- 
mountable difficulties  through  an 
organization  which  will  provide 
unity  of  purpose,  cooperation,  and 
concerted  effort. 

Seldom  in  the  life  of  the  Nation 
has  the  spirit  of  our  people  been 
so  tried,  or  their  morale  so  low. 
Rarely  has  the  need  been  greater 
for  wholesome,  constructive  leisure 
occupation  as  a release  from  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  apprehensive- 
ness. Never  has  the  wisdom  of 
preparing  adults  for  successful  liv- 
ing been  proven  so  conclusively.* 


A Point  of  View  on  Public  Recreation 


haphazard  and  ugly.  Increasingly 
are  we  recognizing  that  the  chief 
ends  and  services  of  life  desired 
by  people,  such  as  health,  safety, 
beauty,  communication,  fire  and 
police  protection,  proper  and  satis- 
fying use  of  leisure,  etc.,  are  to  be 
secured  adequately  only  through  in- 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

telligent  and  long-range  planning, 
only  through  aggressive  community 
effort  rather  than  through  indi- 
vidual effort  or  through  occasional 
informal  cooperation  among  non- 
official groups.  In  this  recognition 
is  our  chief  hope  for  a more  decent 
and  happy  nation  tomorrow. 


* Further  information  concerning  the  Pennsylvania  Program  of  Extension  Education  may  be  secured 
by  writing  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  or  tJbe  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Conference 

Notes 


Pennsylvania  Conference 
on  Social  Work  and 
Associate  Groups 

Held  in  Hotel  Sterling,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  January  29  to  February  3, 
1940. 

Over  thirty  of  the  250  State-wide  and 
local  organizations  who  are  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social 
Work  participated  as  associate  and  co- 
operating groups  in  the  Conference  pro- 
gram. Groups  sessions  of  especial  in- 
terest to  recreational  workers  and 
leaders  were  those  dealing  with  "De- 
linquency,” "Probation,”  "Developing 
Community  Resources  for  Children,” 
and  particularly  "The  Use  of  Group 
Work  and  Recreation  Agencies  in  the 
Treatment  of  Delinquency,”  as  devel- 
oped by  Merrill  B.  Conover,  Executive 
Secretary,  Inter-Agency  Council  for 
Youth  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to 
the  more  general  treatment  of  these 
items  in  the  various  sessions,  round- 
tables and  forums  there  were  also  spe- 
cialized sessions  on  Child  Welfare  and 
Delinquency  in  which  were  presented 
papers  on  "Significant  Projects  Operat- 
ing in  Informal  Educational  and  Rec- 
reational Agencies”  and  a reporting  of 
"Research  and  Experimentation  with 
Individuals  and  Groups  in  Informal 
Education  and  Recreation  Agencies.” 

Sub-Committee  on  Community 
Recreation  of  Pennsylvania 
Recreational  Council 

Held  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  at  10:30  A.  M. 

Those  present  at  this  first  conference 
were:  Mr.  Luther  Grossman,  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Work 
Projects  Administration;  Dr.  Sherwood 
Gates,  National  Recreation  Association; 
Mrs.  Paul  Howe,  Chairman,  Welfare 
Department,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lantz, 


President,  Pennsylvania  Recreation  Ex- 
ecutives Association;  Mr.  Carl  Schmitt, 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Delaware  County;  Dr.  E.  C.  Davis, 
President,  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation ; Mr.  A.  W.  Castle,  Chief, 
Extension  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction ; Dr.  Frank  P. 
Maguire,  Chief,  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Exec- 
utive Director,  Penna.  State  Planning 
Board;  Mr.  Willis  Wissler,  State  Plan- 
ning Board;  Mr.  Roy  Helton,  State 
Planning  Board;  Mr.  David  Braswell, 
Recreation  Apprentice,  and  Mr.  Ray 
Conger,  Director  of  Student  Recreation, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Pitkin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  made  a few  in- 
troductory remarks  in  which  was 
pointed  out  the  problem  of  applying 
planning  most  productively  to  the  level 
of  local  community  recreation  and  the 
desirability  of  effecting  a close  yet  in- 
formal joint  working  relationship  among 
the  various  agencies,  private  and  pub- 
lic, that  are  chiefly  concerned  with  this 
problem.  The  discussions  then  pro- 
ceeded from  this  point  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Luther  Grossman  who 
presented  as  initial  bases  for  discussing 
the  problem  of  growing  leisure  time 
for  our  people  such  questions  as  "What 
should  be  the  direction  of  recreation? 
What  are  some  of  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  developing  recreational  pro- 
grams? What  authority  is  given  to 
local  communities  under  the  enabling 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania?  What  is 
the  place  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the 
State’s  Recreational  Program  ? From 
what  sources  may  we  obtain  recrea- 
tional leaders?” 

Various  existing  projects  were  de- 
scribed, the  need  for  greater  develop- 
ment of  trained  leadership  stressed,  and 
existing  facilities  for  providing  such 
training  in  our  teachers  training  schools 
and  colleges  reviewed.  As  a step  toward 
coordinating  publicity  work  in  the  rec- 


Conference  Notes 


reational  field  a joint  Editorial  Board 
was  set  up  and  provisions  were  made 
for  the  exchange  of  pertinent  material 
between  the  State  Planning  Board  and 
the  various  publications  represented  in 
the  Conference. 

Sub-Committee  on  Recreation  of 
Pennsylvania  Recreational  Council 

Held  in  the  office  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  Monday, 
January  8,  1940. 

Those  present  at  this  second  con- 
ference were:  Mr.  Luther  Grossman, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Recreation, 
Work  Projects  Administration,  46  N. 
Cameron  Street,  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Paul 
Howe,  Chairman,  Welfare  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Womens 
Clubs,  1200  River  Road,  Beaver,  Penna. ; 
Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director, 
State  Planning  Board,  928  North  Third 
Street,  Harrisburg;  Mr.  Roy  Helton, 
State  Planning  Board;  Mr.  Willis  Wiss- 
ler,  State  Planning  Board;  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lantz,  Pennsylvania  Recreation 
Executives  Association,  City  Hall,  Read- 
ing, Penna.;  Mr.  David  Braswell, 
Recreation  Apprentice,  City  Hall, 
Reading,  Penna.;  Mr.  Carl  Schmitt, 
President,  Pennsylvania  Recreation  Ex- 
ecutives Association,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Delaware  County, 
Court  House,  Media,  Penna. ; Mr.  Ches- 
ter Smith,  District  Representative,  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
John  Stoker,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
276  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Penna.;  Mrs. 
Harwood  Jones,  Vice-President,  Penna. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  R.  D. 
No.  3,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  The  discus- 


sion dealt  in  large  measure  with  the 
same  items  as  were  covered  in  the  pre- 
ceding conference.  Details  as  to  the 
content  and  procedure  in  publishing 
this  special  recreational  number  and  as 
to  practical  exchanges  of  material  be- 
tween the  State  Planning  Board  and 
the  publications  maintained  by  groups 
represented  in  the  conference  were  re- 
viewed and  perfected. 


Calendar 


April  30-May  2 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C.  Sec.,  Ralph 
Bradford,  1615  H Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

May  8-11 

National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
Hadden  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
M'ng  Dir.,  Percy  Bugbee,  60  Battery- 
march  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  21-24 

Smoke  Prevention  Association.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Sec.,  Frank  A.  Chambers,  City  Hall 
Square  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

June  24-28 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Operators’  As- 
sociation. State  College,  Pa.  Sec.-Treas., 
I.  M.  Glace,  22  S.  22d  Street,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June  30-July  4 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Exec. 
Sec.,  Willard  E.  Givens,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  8-12 

National  Conference  on  Planning.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Joint  annual  conference 
of  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association,  and 
the  National  Economic  and  Social  Plan- 
ning Association.  Conference  Dir.,  Wal- 
ter H.  Blucher,  1313  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


w 


"Indeed,  the  whole  adult-education  movement  will  founder  unless  the  steadily 
increasing  leisure  of  manual  and  other  workers  is  utilized  to  bring  into  their 
lives  interests  and  outlooks  that  are  totally  apart  from  their  mental,  mechanical, 
or  instrumental  activities.” — Abraham  Flexner. 


"The  true  center  of  correlation  of  the  school  subjects  is  not  science  nor  litera- 
ture, nor  history,  nor  geography,  but  the  child’s  own  activities.” — John  Dewey. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Harrisburg — Three  members  of  the 
City’s  school  board  were  named  yester- 
day to  confer  with  the  City  Park  Direc- 
tor on  the  coordination  of  city  and 
school  district  recreational  facilities.  A 
community  survey  of  recreational  re- 
sources was  authorized  by  unanimous 
vote  of  City  Council. 

Newcastle — A recreation  commis- 
sion set  up  for  the  community  has 
transformed  a twelve-room  grade  school 
building,  no  longer  needed,  into  a busy 
neighborhood  center. 

Lewisburg — Joint  cooperative  plan- 
ning by  a group  of  interested  citizens 
and  the  Board  of  Education  has  recently 
culminated  in  the  election  of  Oscar 
Smeal,  formerly  employed  as  supervisor 
of  recreation  for  the  W.P.A.  Recreation 
Project,  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Community  Recreation.  In  employing 
Mr.  Smeal  the  community  took  advan- 
tage of  the  legislative  provisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Extension  Education  Pro- 
gram and  will  receive  a subsidy  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as 
part  payment  of  the  Directors  Salary. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  National 
Park  Service  has  completed  its  first 
nation-wide  survey  of  fees  and  charges 
for  public  recreation.  The  report,  "Fees 
and  Charges  for  Public  Recreation — -A 
Study  of  Policies  and  Practices,”  may 
be  procured  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C- — Recent  report 
of  William  Lane  Austin  of  the  U.  S. 
Travelers  Bureau  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Ickes  again  places  Pennsylvania 
well  up  among  the  leaders  for  returns 
from  tourist  trade,  yielding  an  annual 
return  of  around  thirty  dollars  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
State. 


Williamsport — The  proposed 
$175,000  bond  issue,  to  be  issued  as 
needed  for  the  construction  of  dykes 
in  a comprehensive  flood-control  pro- 
gram, was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  citizens.  This  unanimous 
action  reflects,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
not  a few  of  the  voters  were  compelled, 
by  recent  high  floods,  to  find  their  way 
to  the  polls  by  boat.  A similar  issue 
for  $35,000  was  passed  in  'South  Wil- 
liamsport. Part  of  the  program  for 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  calls  for 
the  "beautification  of  the  river  front  by 
Garden  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 
and  other  civic  organizations.” 

Harrisburg — A dinner  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  16  civil  divisions 
comprising  the  Harrisburg  Metropolitan 
Area  was  held  March  18  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  State  Planning  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  ways  and 
means  of  establishing  a regional  plan- 
ning commission  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  present  Harrisburg  Area 
Regional  Planning  Committee. 

Media — Delaware  County’s  unique 
development  of  a planning  program 
through  the  agency  of  its  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Board  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. Under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Schmitt,  its  program,  which  began  with 
the  survey  of  county  recreational  re- 
sources published  in  1934,  has  become 
a growing  force  for  the  all-round  im- 
provement of  community  life  through- 
out our  State’s  most  rapidly  growing 
county. 

State  College — The  State  W.P.A. 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  put  on  what  in  ef- 
fect amounted  to  an  institute  on  Rec- 
reational work  by  special  interest 
groups  with  special  emphasis  on 
"Summer  Playground  Programs.”  The 
sessions  were  held  in  the  New  For- 
estry Building  at  Penn  State,  April 
8-20. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


m 


"RESEARCH  MEMORANDUM  ON 
RECREATION  IN  THE  DEPRES- 
SION”— Dr.  Jesse  F.  Steiner.  One  of 
a series  of  thirteen  volumes  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Studies  in  Social  Aspects  of  the  De- 
pression by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  $1.00  each. 

Following  a sympathetic  yet  critical 
review  of  the  specifications  for  a sound 
basis  for  recreational  planning  Dr. 
Steiner  sums  up  the  current  problems  of 
an  organized  recreational  movement  in 
a final  chapter  entitled  "Recreation 
Faces  the  Future.’’  Very  properly  he 
first  seeks  to  gauge  the  probable  extent 
of  the  leisure  time  we  may  expect. 
What,  he  asks,  is  the  ideal  ratio  be- 
tween working  time  and  leisure  time. 
This  calls  for  consideration  of  both 
biologic  and  economic  circumstances. 
How  much  fatigue  and  monotony  can 
be  accumulated  without  damage  to  both 
working  efficiency  and  the  individual? 
— how  much  leisure  can  the  incomes 
from  work  underwrite?  Leisure  has, 
somewhat  humorously,  become  a major 
problem  in  our  progress  from  poverty 
to  potential  plenty.  Those  who  had 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  few 
free  hours  at  the  end  of  a long  and 
arduous  working  day,  and  only  occa- 
sional half  holidays  at  wide  intervals, 
found  little  difficulty  in  finding  imme- 
diate and  adequate  ways  of  using  such 
all  too  sparse  leisure  time.  But  with 
the  rising  flood  of  idle  time  the  old 
folk-ways  run  out  all  too  soon  and  mil- 
lions are  driven  by  their  lack  of  imagi- 
nation or  of  skill,  to  commercialized 
amusements  that  all  too  often  sink  to 
levels  harmful  to  all.  Against  this 
menace  those  who  have  a stake  in 
decency  and  good  order  have  invoked 
organized  play.  "Under  the  stress  of 
providing  leisure  time  activities  for  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  the  methods 
of  mass  production  tend  to  be  fol- 
lowed.’’ In  the  resulting  standardiza- 


tion of  play  the  spontaneity  that  is  the 
essence  of  proper  recreation  stands  in 
grave  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  false 
ideas  of  economy.  Regimentation  makes 
out  of  play  a new  kind  of  hard  labor, 
as  debilitating  to  the  emotional  struc- 
ture of  our  people  as  it  is  sterile  in 
creative  opportunities  and  satisfactions. 
How  to  preserve  for  a wider  recrea- 
tional front  the  benefits  of  sound  pro- 
fessional competence  in  recreational 
leadership  is  seen  by  the  author  as  the 
immediate  and  chief  problem  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  must  meet.  Not  the 
least  of  the  critical  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  deterioration  of  social  value 
in  recreation  and  the  definition  of  objec- 
tives of  play  in  regard  to  their  social 
utility  and  their  adequacy  to  needs, 
many  of  which  have  undergone  pro- 
found changes  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  evolutions  through  which  many 
of  our  mores  and  our  social  environ- 
ments have  been,  and  increasingly  are, 
passing. 


" The  GOVERNMENT  AT  YOUR 
SERVICE” — Archie  Robertson.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  1939.  340  pp. 

A popularly  written  informal  guide 
book  to  governmental  services  of  an 
amazing  variety.  The  book  is,  however, 
something  more  than  a rather  entertain- 
ing reference  handbook,  it  does  em- 
body a significant  thesis:  that  govern- 
mental services  for  the  most  part  per- 
form essential  services  which  have 
either  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable 
by  private  enterprise  or  which  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise  be- 
cause the  cost  to  the  consumer  would 
need  to  be  too  high  to  permit  of  the 
widespread  access  needful  for  the  pub- 
lie;  good.  Examples  might  be  our  U.  S. 
Mail  Service,  U.  S.  Health  Service, 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  simplification 
and  standardization  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts, etc. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Bibliography 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY 

Progressive  Education 

December,  1939 

"The  High  School  in  Community  Build- 
ing’’-— Morris  R.  Mitchell,  p.  544. 

A courageous  and  penetrating  indict- 
ment of  the  schools’  neglect  of  assumed 
leadership  in  community  betterment  and 
the  innate  deceit  of  much  "civic  project 
work.” 

Recreation 

February,  1940 

A practical  set  of  specifications  with 
supporting  diagrams  and  tables  for  proper 
lighting  of  various  types  of  play  fields 
and  spaces. 

The  American  City 

January,  1940 

"Designing  a Swimming  Pool” — Arthur 
A.  Cassell,  City  Planning  Official,  Allen- 
town, Penna.  p.  69. 

A practical  and  precise  set  of  instruc- 
tions based  upon  the  author's  experience 
in  the  construction  of  Allentown’s  modern 
pool. 

The  American  City 

January,  1940 

"Park — Schools” — Robert  E.  Everly  and 
John  McFadgean.  p.  53. 

Brief  account  of  a unique  and  success- 
ful experiment,  by  the  authors,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Parks,  Glencoe,  111.,  and 
Administrative  Assistant  of  Glencoe 
Schools,  respectively,  to  effect  a closer  in- 
tegration between  parks  and  schools  for 
all  day  and  all  week  education  and  social 
centers  for  both  children  and  adults. 
Project  has  substantially  enhanced  adjacent 
property  values  and  created  "a  new  com- 
munity consciousness  which  did  not  exist 
formerly.  ’ ' 

The  Living  Age 

January,  1940 

"Brazil  Buys  Brazil.”  p.  406. 

"United  States  exports  to  the  largest  of 
our  South  American  neighbors  run  to 
some  $35,000,000  which  still  leaves  Brazil 
a favorable  balance  averaging  $40,000,000 
per  year,  mostly  in  the  form  of  coffee 
exports  to  us.1 

Recreation 

March,  1940 

"Research  in  Recreation” — G.  M.  Gloss, 
Louisiana  State  University,  p.  651  et  seq. 

An  article  supplying  a resume  of  a 
chapter  for  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tional Research  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Walter  Monroe  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Provides  a necessarily  general- 
ized review  of  various  objectives  and  types 
of  recreational  activity. 
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"Education  of  the  Whole  Man,  The” — 
L.  P.  Jacks.  Harper  and  Brothers,  49  East 
33d  Street,  New  York  City.  1931.  155  pp. 
$1.75.  . 

"Guide  to  Civilized  Leisure” — H.  A.  Over- 
street.  W.  W.  Norton  Company,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  1937.  257  pp. 
$2.00. 
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"Playgrounds — Their  Administration  and 
Operation” — George  D.  Butler.  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  1936.  402  pp.  $3.00. 

"Play  in  Education” — Joseph  Lee.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  1915.  $1.80. 

"Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 
Manual” — Luther  D.  Grossman.  Pennsylvania 
Work  Projects  Administration,  46  N.  Cameron 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  119  pp.  mimeo. 
Free. 

"Research  Memorandum  on  Recreation  in 
the  Depression” — Jesse  F.  Steiner.  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  1937.  124  pp.  $1.00.** 

"Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,  The” 
— Jane  Addams.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  1909. 
$1.75. 

"What  Men  Live  By” — Richard  C.  Cabot. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2 Park  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  1914.  $1.50  (Popular  edition) . 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"Annual  Statistical  Report  for  1938” — Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  New  York  City. 
A complete  and  reasonably  up-to-date  tabula- 
tion of  a highly  diversified  major  field  of 
Pennsylvania  industry. 

"Food  and  Life” — Yearbook  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sort  of  en- 
cyclopedic hand-book  every  practical  farmer 
no  less  than  every  amateur  agriculturist  would 
want  within  constant  reach.  A treatment  of 
pertinent  data  that  is  educational  as  well  as 
informative. 

"Oil  Mining  Possibilities  in  Pennsylvania” — 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 
A new  and  somewhat  startling  approach  to 
the  enlargement  of  our  dwindling  oil  oppor- 
tunities. A method  that  has  been  used  with 
success  in  water  mining. 

"Recreational  Engineering;  Construction, 
Layout  and  Design  of  Equipment  and  Play 
Areas" — Work  Projects  Administration  for 
Pennsylvania.  A practical,  explicit  and  ade- 
quately illustrated  hand-book  on  play  equip- 
ment and  its  construction.  Invaluable  _ to 
communities  who  need  to  build  up  organized 
recreation  with  slender  resources. 


1 cf  Brazil,  official  organ  of  the  Brazil-American  Association  of  New  York  City  reports  that 
falsified  labels  on  Brazilian  products;  e.g.  "made  in  USA,”  "made  in  England,”  "made  in  Japan,” 
are  being  displaced  by  "made  in  Brazil”  labels.  Ninety  per  cent  of  merchandise  sold  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro’s  stores — including  5c  & 10c  stores — were  so  labeled. 

*The  State  Planning  Board  has  on  file  a complete  list  of  legislation  relative  to  Pennsylvania’s 
recreation. 

* * Reviewed  this  issue. 
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({  The  people  of  every  American  state  want  the  cheap- 
est good  Government  they  can  get. 

((  But  cheapness  is  obviously  not  the  only  consideration. 
Poor  schools,  neglected  highways,  or  inadequate  state 
police  protection  appear  less  expensive  than  good  schools, 
safe  roads,  and  adequate  protection  until  the  final  bill 
comes  in  for  badly  trained  citizens,  rising  accident  rates, 
or  growing  criminality. 

((  Our  State  Government  has  been  mindful  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  best  possible  services  at  a minimum 
cost.  As  a result,  although  Pennsylvania  does  not  have 
the  lowest  tax  rate  of  any  American  state,  it  does  have 
today  one  of  the  soundest  financial  structures. 

((  Though  second  in  wealth  and  population,  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  Commonwealth  has  a per  capita  debt  of  only 
twelve  dollars,  which  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  only 
state  of  larger  resources  and  numbers  than  our  own,  and 
not  half  that  of  the  next  most  populous  state. 

((  This  fact  is  a guarantee  to  industry  and  to  our  citizens 
that  their  future  is  being  protected  here  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  heavy  state  debts,  which  in  the  end  necessi- 
tates burdensome  taxes. 

((  So  much  for  the  state  as  a whole.  That  this  sound 
position  of  the  Commonwealth’s  finances  is  not  attained 
at  the  cost  of  local  debt  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  the  total  obligations  of  all  the  civil  sub- 
divisions of  our  Commonwealth  are  less  than  half  that  in 
each  of  the  other  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

This  is  a gratifying  condition,  but  since  the  cost  of 
local  services  forms  the  largest  visible  item  in  most  tax 
bills,  it  is  essential  for  our  communities  and  our  industries 
to  know  more  about  their  local  tax  dollars. 

<C  Th  is  issue  of  our  Bulletin  provides,  for  the  first  time  in 
any  form  accessible  to  our  citizens  or  to  our  business  in- 
terests, a basis  for  the  comparison  of  the  local  tax  rates 
of  every  Pennsylvania  community. 

((  It  is  our  hope  that  through  its  use  our  citizens  and  their 
governments  may  be  encouraged  to  greater  vigilance  as  to 
local  expenditures,  and  may  get  and  give  more  value  for 
every  Pennsylvania  tax  dollar. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  general  complaint  about  taxes 
than  about  any  other  influence  on 
modern  life,  except  illness  or  the 
weather,  very  little  has  ever  been 
done  to  put  local  taxation  into  the 
held  of  exact  knowledge. 

Communities  everywhere  through- 
out our  state  have  had  only  the 
vaguest  of  information  as  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  their  local 
governments.  Very  few  local  gov- 
ernments, themselves,  have  had  any 
basis  for  a comparison  of  their  own 
efficiency  with  that  in  similar 
communities. 

This  condition  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  ob- 
tain if  every  individual  family 
bought  all  its  supplies  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  costs  of  its  neces- 
sities to  anybody  else,  and  had  no 
way  of  knowing,  at  any  one  time, 
whether  ten  dollars  or  ten  cents 
was  a proper  price  to  pay  for  a 
dozen  eggs.  Such  a condition 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  anybody. 

Yet  our  citizens  have  had  to  go 
on  groping  in  the  dark  throughout 
all  their  history  often  in  complete 
ignorance  and  always  in  compara- 
tive ignorance  of  the  normal  costs 
anywhere  else  for  the  operation  of 
schools,  for  local  government,  and 
for  poor  relief. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Industries, 
searching  for  locations  in  our  state, 


or  choosing  a location  irrespective 
of  state  lines,  have  had  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  very  superficial  consid- 
erations. State  corporation  taxes 
have  loomed  very  largely  in  their 
figuring  of  overhead,  although  such 
taxes  are  frequently  of  minor  im- 
portance when  compared  to  the 
local  taxes  on  real  estate.  Com- 
munities have  sometimes  offered 
very  low  tax  rates  on  industrial  lo- 
cations to  attract  manufacturers 
into  their  midst  only  to  discover 
that  having  done  so,  all  other  taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  supply 
the  facilities  needed  by  an  in- 
creased population  or  by  the  indus- 
tries themselves.  All  too  frequently 
such  a policy  has  led  finally  to  high 
local  taxes  which  compel  demands 
for  increases  in  wages,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  a growth  of  debt  or 
to  local  neglect,  the  effect  of  which 
has  recoiled  upon  the  industries 
themselves  through  the  poor  living 
conditions  of  their  workers. 

Since  the  local  property  tax  on 
real  estate  is  of  such  major  impor- 
tance to  all  our  citizens  as  well  as 
to  all  our  industries,  whether  oc- 
cupying rented  or  owned  property, 
it  was  thought  that  any  information 
about  the  subject  not  hitherto  com- 
piled would  be  useful  to  the  people 
of  our  state  and  to  its  business  in- 
terests. A canvass  made  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  of  various 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade 
Associations  revealed  that  a com- 
pilation of  comparative  local  tax 
rates  for  the  minor  civil  divisions 
of  Pennsylvania  would  prove  of  im- 
mediate value  to  them.  The  work 
of  assembling  these  data  was 
consequently  undertaken  several 
months  ago  and  the  statistical  sum- 
maries at  the  end  of  this  article  are 
the  result. 

The  basic  data  for  the  summaries 
were  obtained  from  financial  and 
budget  reports  of  the  minor  civil 
divisions  of  the  State  on  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ments of  Internal  Affairs,  High- 
ways and  Public  Instruction.  These 
reports  were  supplemented  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  through  the 
medium  of  questionnaires  and  per- 
sonal calls  on  the  various  agencies 
whose  records  on  file  in  Harrisburg 
were  not  complete  enough  for  our 
purpose.  Care  was  exercised  to  pre- 
serve the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion and  if  any  errors  exist,  their 
margin  should  be  small.  Slight  dis- 
crepancies may  appear  because  of 
the  occasional  necessity  of  taking  a 
millage  rate,  levied  by  a certain 
taxing  body,  from  its  budget  report 
compiled  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  instead  of  the  finan- 
cial report  which  was  not  available 
at  the  time  these  data  were  com- 
piled. This  procedure  was  not  re- 
sorted to  in  many  instances.  In- 
vestigation has  disclosed  that  the 
rate  reported  in  the  budget  was 


rarely  changed  and  that  if  a change 
occurred,  it  was  usually  slight. 

If  assessments  for  tax  purposes 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  law,  millage  rates  of 
the  various  minor  civil  divisions 
would  be  reasonably  comparable. 
Speaking  of  the  assessor,  the  law 
reads  "in  all  cases  he  shall  value, 
or  cause  to  be  valued,  the  property 
at  the  actual  value  thereof.”  This 
mandate  is  widely  disregarded  and 
thus  varied  rates  of  assessment  are 
established  throughout  the  State. 
For  this  reason  millage  rates  are 
not  directly  comparable.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  does  exist  a basis 
for  comparison  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  communities  in  our 
state.  Such  a basis  is  embodied  in 
the  adjusted  millage  rates  which 
form  the  final  column  in  each  of 
the  subsequent  tables.  It  is  arrived 
at  as  follows.  In  order  to  allocate 
equitably  State  school  subsidies  to 
the  various  school  districts  through- 
out the  State,  the  rate  of  these  sub- 
sidies is  based  upon  the  true  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  of  each 
district  per  teacher.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  assessments  are  not 
uniform,  the  law  provides  (Section 
1210,  School  Laws  of  Pennsylva- 
nia) a manner  in  which  the  true 
valuation  of  a school  district  can 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose.  It 
provides  that  an  average  rate  of 
assessment  certified  in  annual  re- 
ports for  three  years,  immediately 
preceding  the  date  on  which  such 
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true  valuation  is  desired,  shall  be 
taken  and  the  assessed  valuation  be 
adjusted  to  the  true  valuation  on 
this  basis.  Seeking  a manner  in 
which  to  render  comparable  the 
millage  rates  of  each  minor  civil 
division,  it  was  decided  to  accept 
this  system  as  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  when 
allocating  State  subsidies.  It  is  rea- 
lized that  this  system  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory  as  it  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  local  appraisals,  and 
also  upon  the  accuracy  of  each  local 
estimate  as  to  the  relation  of  true 
to  assessed  valuation.  If  the  ad- 
justed millage  rates  are  not  entirely 
correct,  it  appears  likely  that  they 
are  too  high  rather  than  too  low, 
since  it  is  to  the  school  district’s 
advantage  to  report  as  high  a rate 
of  assessment  as  possible  which,  in 
turn,  provides  a lower  "true”  val- 
uation per  teacher,  thereby  en- 
titling it  to  a greater  State  subsidy. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  rates  of  assessment  are 
the  average  over  a three-year  pe- 
riod for  each  district  and  also  that 
the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to 
true  valuation  of  certain  properties 
within  the  district  could  vary 
widely.  A full  explanation  of  the 
headings  and  notes  of  the  statis- 
tical data  appear  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  tables  of  millage  rates. 

While  space  will  not  permit  ex- 
panded explanations  or  interpreta- 
tions of  the  data,  a partial  analysis 
may  prove  useful  and  interesting, 
not  only  to  those  having  a specific 


use  for  the  information,  but  for  the 
layman  as  well. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  statistical 
tables,  the  tax  rates  imposed  by  lo- 
cal taxing  bodies  vary  widely,  even 
after  the  application  of  adjustment 
factors  in  an  attempt  to  render  the 
rates  comparable.  The  reasons  for 
this  variance  are  not  so  apparent  as 
they  would  seem,  and  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  financial  structure  of 
each  community  is  necessary  if  the 
real  causes  are  to  be  uncovered. 
Fortunately  the  results  of  a local 
governmental  finance  survey  made 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  are 
available,  which  sheds  considerable 
light  upon  the  picture. 

For  the  purpose  of  describing 
some  of  the  various  factors  which 
have  an  influence  on  tax  rates,  a 
partial  listing  follows  after  which 
each  of  these  factors  will  be  briefly 
discussed. 

REASONS  FOR  HIGH  TAX  RATES 

a.  Errors  of  assessment  produc- 
ing the  appearance  of  high 
tax  rates 

1.  Over  estimate  of  the 
ratio  of  assessed  to  true 
valuation 

2.  Under  estimate  of  prop- 
erty values 

b.  Tax  delinquency 

c.  Local  conditions  necessitating 
abnormal  expenditures 

d.  Waste  or  mismanagement 

e.  Excessive  debt  and  debt 
charges 

f.  Low  tax  base 

* * * 
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a.  Errors  of  assessment  producing 
the  appearance  of  high  tax  rates. 

1.  Over  estimate  of  the  ratio  of 

assessed  to  true  valuation. — As 
mentioned  before,  a space  is  pro- 
vided on  the  school  financial  re- 
ports for  communities  to  record 
their  rate  of  assessment.  Since 
school  subsidies  are  based  on  need 
as  shown  by  the  true  valuation  per 
teacher,  an  incentive  is  provided 
for  the  community  to  keep  its  true 
valuation  as  low  as  possible.  For 
example — suppose  a community’s 
assessed  valuation  to  be  $50,000, 
obtained  by  assessing  at  50  per  cent 
of  the  actual  value  of  its  real  prop- 
erty, if  then,  upon  its  financial 
report  it  should  claim  that  the  rate 
of  assessment  is  100  per  cent,  then 
the  true  valuation  of  that  particular 
community  would  be  recorded  as 
being  $50,000  instead  of  $100,000 
as  it  should  be.  While  this  may 
produce  for  the  community  a larger 
state  subsidy  for  school  purposes, 
it  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  community’s  chances  to  attract 
industry  because  it  will  naturally 
appear  that  the  community’s  ad- 
justed tax  millage  rate  is  higher 
than  normal.  School  authorities 
are  at  work,  however,  to  revise  the 
system  of  allocating  state  subsidies 
and  the  incentive  for  this  unethical 
practice  may  be  abolished  in  the 
near  future. 

2.  Under  estimtae  of  property 
values. — Because  very  few  com- 
munities employ  a systematic  basis 


for  the  assessment  of  real  property, 
there  is  a likelihood  that  real  prop- 
erty of  a valuable  nature  may  be 
assessed  at  too  low  a figure.  It  is 
not  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
assessor  to  place  the  proper  valua- 
tion upon  a property  worth  less 
than  $10,000  but  when  assessing 
property  valued  at  $100,000  or 
more,  there  is  a possibility  that  he 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  such  prop- 
erties and  value  it  at  much  less 
than  its  real  worth.  There  is  also 
a tendency  in  many  communities  to 
undervalue  industrial  real  estate,  as 
a means  for  the  attraction  of  in- 
dustry. This  practice  naturally 
leads  to  an  artificial  lowering  of 
the  value  of  the  community’s  total 
taxable  real  estate,  so  that  the  tax 
rate  may  become  abnormally  high. 

b.  Tax  delinquency. 

While  largely  the  effect  of  eco- 
nomic misfortune,  either  personal 
or  general,  as  is  revealed  by  the 
close  parallel  of  its  rise  or  fall  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  business  cycle 
— tax  delinquency  is  generally 
lower  in  rural  than  in  urban  com- 
munities and  also  often  lower  in 
poor  than  in  rich  communities.  The 
effect  on  the  tax  structure  is  ob- 
vious. Tax  delinquency  throws  in- 
creased burdens  on  all  tax  paying 
property  and  if  long  continued, 
leads  1.  to  higher  tax  rates  or,  2.  to 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  or  3.  to  a 
loss  of  necessary  community  service 
and  sometimes  to  all  three. 

In  urban  or  suburban  communi- 
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ties,  the  chief  precaution  against 
one  cause  of  tax  delinquency  is  the 
limitation  of  the  subdivision  of  real 
estate  to  reasonable  community 
needs  through  zoning  and  plan- 
ning. In  rural  communities,  the 
chief  remedy  is  county  zoning 
through  which  the  farming  of  mar- 
ginal and  sub-marginal  lands  can 
be  controlled. 

c.  Local  conditions  necessitating 
abnormal  expenditui  es. 

Such  conditions  are  of  several 
kinds,  but  most  of  them  are  within 
the  power  of  the  community  to 
control.  They  may  be  physical,  in- 
dustrial or  social.  Conditions  in 
the  various  minor  civil  divisions  of 
the  state  are  not  the  same  and  un- 
fortunately the  character  of  certain 
communities  is  such,  especially  in 
some  of  the  poor  communities, 
that  they  require  a more  costly  type 
of  service  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample, a borough  or  city  may  re- 
quire a very  large  police  force, 
while  another,  because  of  the 
potential  fire  threat  occasioned  by 
its  type  of  structures,  may  need  a 
large  fire  fighting  force,  both  of 
which  are  a great  financial  burden 
to  the  area.  Specific  examples  of 
this  are  contained  in  the  govern- 
mental finance  survey  where  the 
average  annual  expenditure  over  a 
seven  year  period  for  police  pro- 
tection in  two  communities  of  com- 
parable size  was  $25  and  $6,757. 
For  fire  protection,  the  expenditure 


of  two  similar  communities  was  $7 
and  $1,924. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
detect  waste  or  efficiency  by  millage 
rates  alone.  A high  levy  could 
mean  that  wasteful  expenditures 
exist  or  that  highly  efficient  but  ex- 
ceptionally adequate  services  are 
maintained.  Low  rates  could  mean 
that  a community  was  receiving 
adequate  services  by  thrifty  expen- 
ditures or  was  practicing  false  econ- 
omy. An  analysis  of  the  facilities 
needed  and  what  is  being  procured 
with  the  tax  money  must  be  made 
before  judgment  can  be  passed 
upon  whether  or  not  the  millage 
rates  of  a community  are  justified. 
It  is  logical  to  assume,  however, 
that  wasteful  expenditures  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities having  high  millage  rates, 
and  false  economy  among  those 
having  low  millage  rates. 

In  the  State  Planning  Board’s  re- 
port, "Cameron  County,  An  Analy- 
sis of  Problems,’’  conditions  were 
shown  where  the  isolated  condition 
of  the  county  necessitated  schools 
to  be  maintained  for  as  low  as  two 
to  four  pupils,  and  many  miles  of 
roads  to  be  maintained  for  a few 
families  which  naturally  is  very 
costly  to  the  tax  payer.  Townships 
"unfortunate”  enough  to  have  many 
miles  of  road  find  it  necessary  to 
levy  a larger  millage,  unless  highly 
subsidized  by  the  State,  than  those 
having  fewer  miles  of  roads.  This 
is  notable  in  many  of  our  forest 
counties  and  one  has  but  to  com- 
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pare  their  tax  levies  with  those  in 
more  closely  settled  counties  to  see 
what  a great  difference  these  phys- 
ical characteristics  can  make. 

Population  changes  or  abnormal 
population  characteristics  may 
necessitate  a higher  than  normal 
tax  rate  in  certain  communities. 
Thus,  a large  movement  of  popu- 
lation into  a county  because  of  the 
introduction  of  a new  industry  may 
cause  an  immediate  need  for  larger 
school  facilities,  while  real  estate 
improvements  that  could  be  re- 
flected in  a higher  assessment  might 
develop  much  more  slowly.  Also, 
because  of  considerable  differences 
in  birth  rates  and  death  rates,  the 
proportion  of  children  to  the  total 
population  varies  markedly  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  All  these 
facts  affect  the  need  for  facilities 
that  must  be  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  out  of  taxes, 
d.  Waste  or  mismanagement. 

The  local  governmental  finance 
survey  made  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  revealed  a wide  variance  in 
costs  of  the  same  services  offered 
by  different  communities.  This  can 
be  better  illustrated  by  per  capita 
comparisons.  For  instance,  in  two 
communities  of  comparable  size, 
the  cost  of  police  services  was  $6.28 
per  capita  for  one,  while  only  $.02 
for  the  other.  Fire  protection  offers 
the  same  kind  of  an  illustration 
where  in  one  community  the  cost 
was  $1.82  per  capita,  and  in  the 
other  slightly  over  $.005  per  cap- 
ita. Many  similar  examples  could 


be  offered  involving  street  repairs, 
lighting,  garbage  removal,  etc.,  but 
specific  criticism  cannot  be  made 
until  a thorough  analysis  of  the  rea- 
son for  wide  variations  in  expendi- 
tures is  made.  Yet  there  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  found  cases  where 
a community  could  obtain  the  same 
quality  of  service  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  less  money.  Duplication  of 
services  by  the  various  departments 
which  make  up  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  employment  of  unneeded 
personnel  for  political  purposes  and 
an  unnecessarily  complicated  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  operating 
local  government  are  among  the 
numerous  instances  of  waste  and 
mismanagement. 

In  many  communities,  lack  of 
planning,  or  so-called  planning 
based  on  faulty  estimates  as  to  fu- 
ture needs  has  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings,  of  streets 
and  other  public  utilities  far  beyond 
the  probable  future  needs  of  the 
community.  This  form  of  misman- 
agement leads  almost  inevitably  to 
higher  taxes  and  the  accumulation 
of  debt. 

e.  Excessive  debt  and  debt  charges. 

Our  governmental  finance  survey 
has  disclosed  communities  whose 
tax  levy  for  debt  retirement  and 
debt  service  charges  necessitates  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  levy.  While  it 
may  be  unquestionably  true  that  in 
many  instances  the  community  was 
made  a better  place  in  which  to  live 
through  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  obtained  through  the  bond 
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issue  or  loan,  it  could  also  be  true 
that  the  community  could  not 
afford  the  facility  which  it  pur- 
chased or  that  poor  judgment  was 
used  when  plans  were  made  for 
amortizing  the  debt.  In  other 
words,  such  a city,  borough  or 
township  may  have  been  living 
above  its  income.  Debt  accumula- 
tion can  be  due  to  any  of  the  sev- 
eral economic  causes  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  sections.  It  is  truth- 
fully said  that  the  debts  of  today 
are  the  taxes  of  tomorrow, 
f.  Low  tax  base  (assessed  valua- 
tion ) . 

There  is  sometimes  the  opinion 
that  large  state  subsidies  given  to 
certain  districts  are  required  be- 
cause these  districts  are  not  making 
the  proper  effort  to  accumulate 
revenue  locally  to  pay  for  their  gov- 
ernmental services.  An  analysis  of 
this  situation  by  the  local  govern- 
mental finance  survey,  however, 
showed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  outstanding  cases,  the  poorer 
communities  were  levying  a larger 
tax  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
than  were  the  richer  communities. 
It  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  follow- 
ing this  article  that  the  tax  levies 
for  Clearfield,  Potter  and  Cameron 
counties,  (which  contain  a large 
part  of  the  problem  areas  explained 
by  the  State  Planning  Board’s  re- 
port, "Problem  Areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,” and  which  are  considered 
to  be  some  of  the  less  wealthy 
counties  in  the  state)  are  much 
higher  than  for  Bucks,  Montgom- 


ery and  Lancaster  counties  which 
are  considered  to  be  the  more 
wealthy  counties  of  the  state. 

REASONS  FOR  LOW  TAX  RATES 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in 
detail  more  than  a very  few  of  the 
conditions  which  may  be  indicated 
by  a low  tax  rate.  In  general  they 
represent  circumstances  opposite  to 
those  outlined  above.  Apart  from 
rare  circumstances  of  over  valua- 
tion, which  are  generally  quickly 
corrected,  the  important  factors 
leading  to  a low  tax  rate  are  those 
listed  below: 

a.  Strict  economy  of  govern- 
mental operation 

b.  Inadequate  governmental 
services 

c.  Supplemental  income  from 
other  than  tax  sources. 

d.  Lack  of  need  for  normal  pub- 
lic facilities 

e.  High  tax  base  (assessed  val- 
uation) 

* * * 

a.  Strict  economy  of  governmental 
operation. 

As  in  business,  certain  political 
units  are  operated  with  a greater 
degree  of  efficiency  than  others. 
Some  boroughs  have  adopted  the 
manager  form  of  government  and 
feel  that  this  is  an  effective  way  of 
increasing  local  governmental  effi- 
ciency. In  other  instances,  economy 
has  resulted  from  the  combining  of 
services  rendered  by  various  former 
departments  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tions and  by  the  installation  of 
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modern  methods  of  accounting 
which  renders  a much  better  serv- 
ice at  less  cost. 

b.  Inadequate  governmental  serv- 
ices. 

Minor  civil  divisions  sometimes 
practice  false  economy  by  not  giv- 
ing their  citizens  governmental 
facilities  which  they  should  have. 
Many  communities  have  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unsafe  lighting  facilities, 
very  poor  streets,  inadequate  fire 
and  police  protection,  etc.,  and 
while  apparently  saving  their  cit- 
izens money  by  low  taxes,  such 
communities  undoubtedly  lose  in 
property  value  because  of  their  un- 
attractive appearance  which  dis- 
courages population  growth,  causes 
migration,  and  prevents  any  further 
expansion  of  industry. 

c.  Supplemental  income  from  other 
than  tax  sources. 

Many  communities  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  income  from 
sources  other  than  local  taxes  which 
naturally  affects  the  tax  levy  by 
lowering  rates.  There  is  one  in- 
stance, as  shown  by  our  local  gov- 
ernmental finance  survey,  where  a 
local  treasury  was  annually  enriched 
by  license  fees  and  fines  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $53,717  or  41.5  per  cent  of 
its  total  receipts.  Other  political 
units  derive  a revenue  from  interest 
on  investments  and  in  some  in- 
stances, gain  a considerable  profit 
through  the  ownership  of  their  own 
water  and  electric  plants.  All  school 
districts  receive  a state  subsidy  for 


school  purposes,  and  since  these 
subsidies  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  need  as  shov/n  by  total  wealth, 
they  have  a greater  lowering  effect 
on  the  tax  rate  of  a poor  com- 
munity than  for  a wealthy  one. 
There  are  many  instances,  however, 
where  state  subsidies  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  a local  tax  levy — 
notably  in  the  cases  where  town- 
ships have  sufficient  state  land 
within  their  boundaries  upon  which 
is  paid  a sum  of  five  cents  per  acre 
in  lieu  of  taxes  formerly  received 
when  privately  owned.  Discussion 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  State 
Planning  Board’s  publication, 
"Cameron  County,  An  Analysis  of 
Problems.” 

d.  Lack  of  need  for  normal  public 
facilities. 

In  some  communities,  although 
their  population  is  of  comparable 
size,  their  responsibilities  in  the 
form  of  governmental  services  are 
not  the  same.  For  instance,  a bor- 
ough situated  along  the  main  high- 
way may  not  find  it  necessary  to 
appropriate  money  for  street  main- 
tenance because  their  only  street  is 
the  state  highway  which  traverses 
the  community  and  is  totally  main- 
tained by  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, whereas  a borough  sit- 
uated off  a main  thoroughfare  may 
have  many  miles  of  streets  to  keep 
in  repair.  Other  communities  hav- 
ing a large  percentage  of  their  pop- 
ulation composed  of  retired  persons 
will  not  have  use  for  the  school 
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facilities  needed  by  a community 
with  younger  population  charac- 
teristics. Somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions are  prevalent  in  recreational 
areas  where  summer  cotttages  form 
a large  proportion  of  the  taxable 
real  property  but  the  needs  for  gov- 
ernmental services  are  negligible 
because  the  temporary  residents 
secure  their  school  and  other  facili- 
ties from  the  community  in  which 
their  permanent  residence  is  located. 

e.  High  tax  base  (assessed  valua- 
tion). 

In  the  wealthier  communities,  it 
is  not  a problem  to  raise  adequate 
revenue  for  local  purposes  since 
their  tax  base  is  relatively  large.  A 
levy  of  just  a few  mills  in  these 
districts  will  provide  as  much  reve- 


nue as  a levy  of  15  or  20  mills  in  a 
poorer  district.  This  can  be  readily 
seen  by  comparison  of  the  money 
produced  in  rich  and  poor  com- 
munities of  comparable  size  from  a 
tax  levy  of  the  same  millage. 

The  following  table  is  a recap- 
itulation of  the  statistical  material 
appearing  in  this  issue  and  was 
compiled  so  that  a community’s  re- 
lationship with  other  minor  civil 
divisions  in  the  state  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

Throughout  the  text  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  criticize  the  op- 
erations of  government  in  any 
political  division,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  enough  facts  and  statistics 
have  been  shown  to  prompt  a self- 
appraisal by  interested  persons  in 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  ADJUSTED  MILLAGE  RATES  OF 
MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS  BY  NUMBER  OF  MILLS 


Millage 

Minor  Civil  Division 

Cities  Boroughs  Townships 

Total 

Under  10 

, t 

4 

62 

66 

10- 

—19.99  

9 

178 

585 

772 

20- 

—29.99  

22 

328 

551 

901 

30- 

—39.99  

9 

242 

267 

518 

40- 

—49.99  

7 

117 

79 

203 

50- 

—59.99  

2 

41 

26 

69 

60- 

—69.99  

21 

3 

24 

70- 

—79.99  

3 

. , 

3 

80- 

—89.99  

1 

1 

Total  

49 

935 

1,573 

2,557 

Median  millage  rates- 
divisions  24.9. 

—Cities  26.1,  Boroughs  28.8, 

Townships 

22.5,  all 

Note:  The  total  number  of  minor  civil  divisions  of  each  type  here  listed 
is  not  necessarily  the  total  number  within  the  State,  but  represents  those  for 
which  information  was  obtainable. 
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each  area.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
community  whose  conditions  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  average 
conditions  prevalent  throughout  the 
state  may  be  under  a definite  handi- 
cap when  consideration  is  given  to 
its  industrial  and  residential  attrac- 
tions. 

By  singling  out  communities  in 


which  a person  has  particular  in- 
terest and  by  making  comparative 
analyses  with  other  political  divi- 
sions of  similar  size,  a channel  of 
thought  may  be  originated  that 
could  produce  beneficial  results.  By 
wise  and  intelligent  planning,  many 
undesirable  situations  existent  today 
may  be  corrected  in  the  future. 


Courtesy  The  American  City 


Which  Town  Will  They  Choose  for  Their  New  Home? 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  HEADINGS  AND  NOTES 
APPEARING  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TABULATIONS 


County  and  Minor  Civil  Division. — 
This  column  heading  is  almost  self- 
explanatory  and  lists  the  cities,  bor- 
oughs and  townships  in  alphabetical 
order  by  counties.  In  some  instances  a 
township  is  divided,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, into  separate  school  districts, 
which  operate  independently  of  each 
other  and  may  levy  school  taxes  at  dif- 
ferent rates.  The  only  tax  rate  affected 
by  this  procedure  would  be  the  school 
rate,  in  addition  to  a possible  difference 
in  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  the  true  val- 
uation as  shown  by  the  adjustment 
factor.  There  is  no  manner  in  which 
the  territory  involved  in  each  particular 
area  can  be  shown,  except  by  a map, 
but  the  different  rates  are  listed  so  that 
anyone  interested  in  a certain  township 
will  know,  that  dependent  upon  what 
section  of  the  township  is  under  con- 
sideration, a certain  section  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a tax  rate  different  from  that 
imposed  upon  the  township  proper.  An 
indication  is  made  of  this  by  placing 
the  independent  district  in  parentheses 
followng  the  regular  district. 


City,  Borough  or  Township. — In  this 
column  is  listed  the  actual  tax  millage 
rate  for  city,  borough  or  township  pur- 
poses dependent  upon  the  type  of  com- 
munity involved.  In  some  cases  a spe- 
cial levy  is  made  upon  those  tax  payers 
exclusively  benefited  by  light,  fire,  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  Since  these  special 
levies  do  not  affect  every  tax  payer  in 
the  district,  they  are  not  used  when 
computing  the  total  millage  rates,  but 
are  merely  listed  to  show  that  depend- 
ent upon  what  portion  of  the  civil  sub- 
division is  under  consideration,  the  levy 
beneath  the  regular  levy,  placed  in 
parentheses  with  a symbol,  may  apply, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  levy.  The 
symbols  designating  special  services  in- 
volved are  listed  as  follows:  F — fire, 
L — light,  W — water,  S — sewers.  For 
instance,  a listing  F4-L2  means  a special 
levy  is  made  for  fire  purposes  of  4 
mills  and  for  lighting  2 mills. 

Since  separate  assessments  are  made 
for  city  purposes  in  third  class  cities, 
an  adjustment  was  necessary  to  make 
their  rate  comparable  to  the  school 
assessment,  because  of  slightly  different 
valuations  that  are  placed  upon  the 
same  property. 


School  — Poor  — County.  — These 
column  headings  are  self-explanatory 
and  represent  the  tax  rate  in  mills 
levied  by  the  local  school  board  for 
school  purposes,  by  the  institutional 
district  for  poor  purposes  and  by  the 
county  for  county  purposes.  The  fiscal 
year  for  the  Institutional  Districts 
(poor)  and  for  the  County  coincides 
with  the  calendar  year  1939.  The  fiscal 
school  year,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  school  districts  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh,  which  use  the 
calendar  year,  begins  the  first  Monday 
in  July  and  therefor  the  school  millage 
rates  are  for  1939-40. 

Total  (Actual). — In  this  column  is 
listed  the  total  actual  tax  levy  in  mills 
for  all  minor  civil  divisions  with  the 
exception  of  third  class  cities,  which 
was  explained  previously  and  is  covered 
by  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

Adjustment  Factor. — As  explained  in 
the  text,  the  adjustment  factor  repre- 
sents the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to 
true  valuation  and  was  compiled  using 
the  same  procedure  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  uses  in  their  al- 
location of  school  subsidies  to  the  va- 
rious school  districts  throughout  the 
State  (Section  1210  Paragraph  19, 
School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania).  The 
ratio  of  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
real  property  to  the  true  valuation  of 
taxable  real  property  was  taken  from 
the  financial  reports  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
school  years  1936-37,  1937-38  and 

1938-39. 

Total  Adjusted  Millage. — This  is  the 
result  after  the  adjustment  factor  is 
applied  to  the  total  actual  millage  rate 
and  represents  the  tax  rate  in  mills 
that  should  be  levied  by  the  district 
upon  their  true  valuation  of  taxable 
real  property  to  produce  the  same  reve- 
nue as  that  derived  by  applying  the 
total  actual  millage  rate  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  real  property. 
Thus,  assuming  that  the  ratio  of  as- 
sessed to  the  true  valuation  of  taxable 
real  property  has  been  reported  cor- 
rectly by  the  school  districts,  these  re- 
sults should  be  comparable  as  between 
minor  civil  divisions. 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

— 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

ADAMS  COUNTY 
Boroughs 

Abbottstown  

7.0 

12.0 

3.0 

4.5 

26.50 

95.66 

25.35 

Arendtsville  

10.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.5 

37.50 

80.00 

30.00 

Bendersvilie  

13.0 

14.0 

3.0 

4.5 

34.50 

91.66 

31.62 

Biglerville  

7.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.5 

34.50 

85.00 

29.33 

East  Berlin  

6.5 

12.5 

30 

4.5 

26.50 

90.00 

23.85 

Fairfield  

10.0 

17.0 

3.0 

4.5 

34.50 

83.33 

28.75 

Gettysburg  

17.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.5 

44.50 

70.00 

31.15 

Littlestown  

13.0 

11.0 

3.0 

4.5 

31.50 

95.00 

29.93 

McSherrystown  .... 

17.0 

No  Levy 

3.0 

4.5 

24.50 

83.33 

20.42 

New  Oxford  

9.5 

16.0 

3.0 

4.5 

33.00 

90.00 

29.70 

York  Springs  

11.5 

14.0 

3.0 

4.5 

33.00 

81.66 

26.95 

Townships 

Berwick  

No  Levy 

12.0 

3.0 

4.5 

19.50 

93.33 

18.20 

Butler  

3.0 

16.0 

3.0 

4.5 

26.50 

96.00 

25.44 

Conewago  

2.5 

10.0 

3.0 

4.5 

20.00 

91.66 

18.33 

(Conewago  Ind.)  .. 

2.5 

8.0 

3.0 

4.5 

18.00 

76.66 

13.80 

Cumberland  

2.0 

18.0 

3.0 

4.5 

27.50 

85.00 

23.38 

Franklin  

3.0 

19.0 

3.0 

4.5 

29.50 

92.33 

27.24 

Freedom  

3.0 

11.0 

3.0 

4.5 

21.50 

83.33 

17.92 

Germany  

3.0 

12.0 

3.0 

4.5 

22.50 

85.00 

19.13 

Hamilton  

2.0 

14.0 

3.0 

4.5 

23.50 

95.66 

22.48 

Hamiltonban  

5.0 

17.0 

3.0 

4.5 

29.50 

100.00 

29.50 

Highland  

No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

4.5 

25.50 

100.00 

25.50 

Huntingdon  

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

4.5 

25.50 

93.33 

23.80 

Latimore  

6.0 

12.0 

3.0 

4.5 

25.50 

90.00 

22.95 

Liberty  

2.0 

15.0 

3.0 

4.5 

24.50 

83.33 

20.42 

Menalien  

2.0 

17.0 

3.0 

4.5 

26.50 

85.00 

22.53 

Mt.  Joy  No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

4.5 

25.50 

95.00 

24.23 

Mt.  Pleasant  

3.5 

12.0 

3.0 

4.5 

23.00 

85.00 

19.55 

Oxford  

(L4) 

4.0 

7.0 

3.0 

4.5 

18.50 

81.66 

15.11 

Reading  

2.0 

14.0 

3.0 

4.5 

23.50 

85.00 

19.98 

Straban  

2.0 

13.0 

3.0 

4.5 

22.50 

90.00 

20.25 

Tyrone  

4.0 

13.0 

3.0 

4.5 

24.50 

90.66 

22.21 

Union  

2.0 

9.0 

3.0 

4.5 

18.50 

88.16 

16.31 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
City 

Clairton  

11.1* 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.48 

58.33 

20.11 

Duquesne  

10.0** 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

31.38 

70.00 

21.96 

McKeesport  

12.0t 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

36.38 

55.00 

20.01 

Pittsburgh  

15.47J 

12.25  No  Levy 

7.88 

35.60 

100.00 

35.60 

Boroughs 

Aspinwall  

7.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

28.38 

75.00 

21.29 

Avalon  

11.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

38.38 

80.00 

30.70 

Bellevue  

8.25 

11.5 

1.5 

7.88 

29.13 

85.00 

24.76 

Ben  Avon  

11.0 

130 

1.5 

7.88 

33.38 

70.00  A 

23.37 

Ben  Avon  Hts 

9.0 

13.0 

1.5 

7.88 

31.38 

70.00  A 

21.97 

Blawnox  

15.0 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.38 

50.00 

20.69 

Brackenridge  

5.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

83.33 

28.65 

Braddock 

10.5 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

36.88 

65.00 

23.97 

Bradford  Woods  

12.0 

10.5 

1.5 

7.88 

31.88 

60.00 

19.13 

Brentwood  

11.5 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

32.88 

70.33 

23.12 

Bridgeville  

11.0 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

80.00 

27.50 

Carnegie  

14.0 

18.5 

1.5 

7.88 

41.88 

86.66 

36.29 

Castle  Shannon  

11.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

90.00 

36.34 

Chalfont  

14.0 

24.0 

1.5 

7.88 

47.38 

60.00 

28.43 

Cheswick  

18.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

39.38 

80.00 

31.50 

Coraopolis  

8.5 

19.0 

1.5 

7.88 

36.88 

81.66 

30.12 

Crafton  

12.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

33  38 

60.00 

20.03 

Dormont  

12.0 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

36.38 

60.00 

21.83 

Dravosburg  

14.0 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

37.38 

65.00 

24.30 

E.  McKeesport  

11.4 

29.0 

1.5 

7.88 

49.78 

80.00 

39.82 

E.  Pittsburgh  

15.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

44.38 

80.00 

35.50 

Edgewood  

10.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

31.38 

78.33 

24.58 

Edgeworth  

Elizabeth  

8.0 

5.0 

1.5 

7.88 

22.38 

60.00 

13.43 

12.0 

19.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

80.00 

32.30 

Ensworth  

12.0 

13.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

70.00  A 

24.07 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Etna  

8.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

33.38 

52.22 

17.43 

Forest  Hills  

12.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.38 

65.00 

26.90 

Glassport  

13.0 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

39.38 

70.00 

27.57 

Glenfield  

15.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

44.38 

70.00 

31.07 

Greentree  

15.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

75.00 

30.29 

Haysville  

7.0 

9.0 

1.5 

7.88 

25.38 

80.00 

20.30 

Heidelburg  

13.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

42.38 

86  66 

36.73 

Homestead  

14.0 

19.0 

1.5 

7.88 

42.38 

60.00 

25.43 

Ingram  

12.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

37.38 

66.66 

24.92 

Leetsdale  

7.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

32.38 

80.00 

25.90 

Liberty  

12.0 

21.0 

1.5 

7.88 

42.38 

65.00 

27.55 

McDonald  (part)#.. 

20.0 

21.0 

1.5 

7.88 

50.38 

86.66 

43.66 

McKees  Rocks  

14.  Ox 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

60.00 

24.23 

Millvale  

13.0 

21.0 

1.5 

7.88 

43.38 

65.00 

28.20 

Mt.  Oliver  

13.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

73.33 

25.21 

Munhall  

10.0 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

50.00 

17.19 

North  Braddock  .... 

10.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

37.38 

65.00 

24.30 

Oakdale  

15.0 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

46.38 

80.00 

37.10 

Oakmont  

10.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

35.38 

80.00 

28.30 

Osborne  

11.0 

9.0 

1.5 

7.88 

29.38 

80.00 

23.50 

Pitcairn  

8.0 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

39. 38 

85.00 

33.47 

Port  Vue  

16.5 

21.5 

1.5 

7.88 

47.38 

63.33 

30.01 

Rankin  

9.0 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

35.38 

80.00 

28.30 

Rosslyn  Farms  

7.5 

9.0 

1.5 

7.88 

25.88 

61.66 

15.96 

Sewickley  

11.0 

13.25 

1.5 

7.88 

33.63 

75.00 

25.22 

Sharpsburg  

9.0 

17.5 

1.5 

7.88 

35.88 

80.00 

28.70 

Springdale  

15.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

83.33 

33.65 

Swissvale  

10.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

37.38 

64.44 

24.09 

Tarentum  

5.0 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

28.38 

76.66 

21.76 

Trafford  (part)  §§... 

16.0 

22.5 

1.5 

7.88 

47.88 

50.00 

23.94 

Thornsburg  

20.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.38 

60.00 

24.83 

Turtle  Creek  

12.5 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

39.88 

75.00 

29.91 

Verona  

16.0 

16.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.38 

100.00 

41.38 

Versailles  

13.0 

19.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.38 

60.00 

24.83 

Wall  

15.0 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

46.38 

76.66 

35.55 

West  Elizabeth 

10.0 

23.0 

1.5 

7.88 

42.38 

83.33 

35.32 

West  Homestead  . . . 

9.0 

9.5 

1.5 

7.88 

27.88 

70.00 

19.52 

Westview  

11.5 

17.5 

1.5 

7.88 

38.38 

68.33 

26.23 

W’hitaker  

10.0 

27.0 

1.5 

7.88 

46.38 

65.00 

30.15 

Wilkinsburg  

11.0 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

80.00 

27.50 

Wilmerding  

12.5 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

39.88 

65.00 

25.92 

Townships 

Aleppo  

2.5 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

29.88 

75.55 

22.57 

Baldwin  

9.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

36.38 

68.33 

24.86 

Bethel  

3.0 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

27.38 

61.66 

16.88 

Braddock  

(F2-L2) 

10.0 

25.0 

1.5 

7.88 

44.38 

60.00 

26.63 

Collier  

5.0 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

29.38 

95.00 

27.91 

Crescent  

8.5 

25.0 

1.5 

7.88 

42.88 

85.00 

36.45 

East  Deer  

8.5 

10.0 

1.5 

7.88 

27.88 

80.00 

22.30 

Elizabeth  

6.0 

24.0 

1.5 

7.88 

39.38 

95.00 

37.41 

Fawn  

(F-WIV2) 

3.0 

7.0 

1.5 

7.88 

19.38 

80.00 

15.50 

Findley  

4.0 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

28.38 

100.00 

28.38 

Forward  

3.0 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

26.38 

88.33 

23.30 

Franklin  

3.0 

10.5 

1.5 

7.88 

22.88 

98.33 

21.50 

Frazer  

4.0 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

27.38 

80.00 

21.90 

Hampton  

3.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

24.38 

95.00 

23.16 

Harmar  

1.0 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

25.38 

80.00 

20.30 

Harrison  

8.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

35.38 

75.00 

26.54 

Indiana  

1.0 

10.0 

1.5 

7.88 

20.38 

81.66 

18.64 

Jefferson  

4. Ox 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

30.38 

100.00 

30.38 

Kennedy  

5.5 

19.0 

1.5 

7.88 

33.88 

80.00 

27.10 

Kilbuck  

7.0 

13.0 

1.5 

7.88 

29.38 

70.00  A 

20.57 

Leet  

5.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

63.33 

21.77 

Lincoln  

3.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

32.38 

80.00 

25.90 

McCandless  

2.5 

11.0 

1.5 

7.88 

22.88 

60.00 

13.73 

Marshall  

1.0 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

22.38 

75.00 

16.79 

Mifflin  

10.5 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.88 

60.00 

25.13 

Moon  

1.5 

14.0 

1.5 

7.88 

24.88 

80.00 

19.90 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Mount  Lebanon  .... 

7.13 

12.0 

1.5 

7.88 

28.50 

66.66 

19.00 

Newville  

5.5 

7.0 

1.5 

7.88 

21.88 

60.00 

13.13 

North  Fayette  

4.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

31.38 

100.00 

31.38 

North  Versailles  .... 

6.5 

27.0 

1.5 

7.88 

42.88 

80.00 

34.30 

O’Hara  

5.0 

(F%) 

7.0 

1.5 

7.88 

21.38 

74.16 

15.86 

Ohio  

1.0 

7.5 

1.5 

7.88 

17.88 

75.00 

13.41 

Patton  

7.0 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

38.38 

80.00 

30.70 

Penn  

7.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

36.38 

71.66 

2607 

Pine  

1.0 

10.0 

1.5 

7.88 

20.38 

80.00 

16.30 

Plum  

2.0 

18.0 

1.5 

7.88 

29.38 

80.00 

23  50 

Reserve  

9.0x 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

60.00 

24.23 

Richland  

2.0 

13.0 

1.5 

7.88 

24.38 

86.66 

21.13 

Robinson  

3.0 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

29.38 

100.00 

29.38 

Ross  

6.0 

13.5 

1.5 

7 88 

28.88 

60.00 

17.33 

Scott  

8.0 

17.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.38 

75.00 

25.79 

Sewickley  

3.5 

8.0 

1.5 

7.88 

20.88 

70.00 

14.62 

Sewickley  Hts 

No  Levy 

2.75 

1.5 

7.88 

12.13 

80.00 

9.70 

Shaler  

10.5 
(SI  Vi) 

15.0 

1.5 

7.88 

34.88 

50.00 

17.44 

Snowden  

4.0 

(F2) 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

33.38 

80.00 

26.70 

South  Fayette  

5.0 

(W2) 

26.0 

1.5 

7.88 

40.38 

100.00 

40.38 

South  Versailles  .... 

9.0 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

38.38 

90.00 

34.54 

Springdale  

4.0 

28.0 

1.5 

7.88 

41.38 

75.00 

31.04 

Upper  St.  Clair  

1.25 

<L3i) 

10.0 

1.5 

7.88 

20.63 

76.66 

15.81 

Stowe  

8.0 

21.0 

1.5 

7.88 

38.38 

66.66 

25.58 

Versailles  

2.5 

20.0 

1.5 

7.88 

31.88 

60.00 

19.12 

West  Deer  

2.0 

22.0 

1.5 

7.88 

33.38 

100.00 

33.38 

Wilkins  

11.0 

26.0 

1.5 

7.88 

46.38 

73.33 

34.01 

* Actual  rate  11  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 

**  Actual  rate  10  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate, 
t Actual  rate  12  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate, 
t Weighted  rate  based  on  20. G mills  land  and  10.3  mills  on  improvements. 

A Adjustment  factor  of  70  percent  available  only  for  one  year — used  for  Avonworth 
School  District  which  comprises  Ben  Avon,  Ben  Avon  Heights,  Emsworth  Borough 
and  Kilbuck  Township. 

# Part  in  Washington  County, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

§§  Part  in  Westmoreland  County. 

Note:  The  total  actual  tax  rate  in  mills  shown  as  levied  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is 
not  necessarily  the  correct  weighted  average  for  individual  properties  since  the 
varying  proportion  of  land  and  building  valuations  on  individual  holdings  will 
produce  different  flat  city  tax  rates. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 


Boroughs 


Apollo  

13.5 

16.0 

1.0 

5.0 

35.50 

100.00 

35.50 

Applewold  

12.0 

1.0 

5.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Atwood  

6.0 

6.0 

1.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Dayton  

10.0 

17.0 

1.0 

5.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Elderton  

4.0 

10.0 

1.0 

5.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Ford  City  

5.0 

13.5 

1.0 

5.0 

24.50 

100.00 

24.50 

Ford  Cliff  

7.0 

28.0 

1.0 

5.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Freeport  

10.0 

16.0 

1.0 

5.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Kittanning  

7.75 

13.0 

1.0 

5.0 

26.75 

100.00 

26.75 

Leechburg  

9.5 

14.0 

1.0 

5.0 

29.50 

100.00 

29.50 

Manorville  

13.0 

25.0 

1.0 

5.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

North  Apollo  .... 

11.0 

20.0 

1.0 

5.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Parker  City  

13.0 

14.0 

1.0 

5.0 

33  00 

95.83 

31.62 

Rural  Valley  

4.0 

13.0 

1.0 

5.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

South  Bethlehem  . 

7.0 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

West  Kittanning  . . 

13.0 

19.0 

1.0 

5.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Worthington  

9.0 

12.0 

1.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Townships 

Bethel  

. . No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

5.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Boggs  

1.5 

12.0 

1.0 

5.0 

19.50 

100.00 

19.50 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates  in  Mills — 1939 


County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
< Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Bradys  Bend  

7.0 

14.0 

1.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Burrell  

3.0 

5.0 

1.0 

5.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

Cadogan  

No  Levy 

20.0 

1.0 

5.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Cowanshannock  .... 

1.0 

18.0 

1.0 

5.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

East  Franklin  

No  Levy 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

Gilpin  

2.0 

12.0 

1.0 

5.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Hovey  

No  Levy 

14.0 

1.0 

5.0 

20.00 

95.83 

19.18 

North  Apollo  

11.0 

20.0 

1.0 

5.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Kiskiminetas  

2.0 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Kittanning  

No  Levy 

6.0 

1.0 

5.0 

12.00 

100.00 

12.00 

Madison  

3.0 

18.0 

1.0 

5.0 

27.00 

■ 100.00 

27.00 

(Deauville  Ind.)  .... 

3.0 

8.0 

1.0 

5.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Mahoning  

5.0 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Manor  

4.0 

16.0 

1.0 

5.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

North  Buffalo  

3.0 

9.0 

1.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Parks  

4.0 

23.0 

1.0 

5.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Perry  

3.0 

13.0 

1.0 

5.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Pine  

2.0 

19.0 

1.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Plumcreek  

3.0 

8.0 

1.0 

5.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Rayburn  

1.0 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Redbank  

4.0 

15.0 

1.0 

5.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

South  Bend  

5.0 

9.0 

1.0 

5.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

South  Buffalo  

3.0 

13.0 

1.0 

5.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Sugarcreek  

2.0 

5.0 

1.0 

5.0 

1300 

100.00 

13.00 

Valley  

No  Levy 

12.0 

1.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Washington  

1.0 

15.5 

1.0 

5.0 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

Wayne  

5.0 

13.0 

1.0 

5.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

West  Franklin  

5.0 

20.0 

1.0 

5.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

City 

Beaver  Falls  

16.06* 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

45.56 

90.00 

41.00 

Boroughs 

Aliquippa  

16.0 

28.0 

2.0 

7.5 

53.50 

33.33 

17.83 

Ambridge  

15.0 

30.0 

2.0 

7.5 

54.50 

33.33 

18.16 

Baden  

17.0 

27.0 

2.0 

7.5 

53.50 

51.66 

27.64 

Beaver  

No  Levy*  * 

17.0 

2.0 

7.5 

26.50 

78.88 

20.90 

Bridgewater  

18.0 

26.0 

2.0 

7.5 

53.50 

76.66 

41.01 

Conway  

20.0 

30.0 

2.0 

7.5 

59.50 

96.66 

57.51 

Darlington  

12.0 

16.0 

2.0 

7.5 

37.50 

100.00 

37.50 

E.  Rochester  

15.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

44.50 

100.00 

44.50 

Eastvale  

9.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

38.50 

96.66 

37.21 

Ellwood  City  (part)t 

9.0 

22.0 

2.0 

7.5 

40.50 

70.00 

28.35 

Failston  

11.0 

12.0 

2.0 

7.5 

32.50 

66.66 

21.66 

Frankfort  Spring  . . 

5.0 

6.0 

2.0 

7.5 

20.50 

100.00 

20.50 

Freedom  

16.9 

24.0 

2.0 

7.5 

49.50 

78.66 

38.94 

Georgetown  

10.0** 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

39.50 

86.66 

34.23 

Glasgow  

4.0 

25.0 

2.0 

7.5 

38.50 

100.00 

38.50 

Homewood  

12.0 

25.0 

2.0 

7.5 

46.50 

100.00 

46.50 

Hookstown  

8.0 

16.0 

2.0 

7.5 

33.50 

100.00 

33.50 

Koppel  

16.0 

19.0 

2.0 

7.5 

44.50 

86.66 

38.56 

Midland  

13.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

42.50 

33.33 

14.17 

Monaca  

15.0 

28.0 

2.0 

7.5 

52.50 

85.00 

44.63 

New  Brighton  

16.0 

28.0 

2.0 

7.5 

53.50 

80.00 

42.80 

New  Galilee  

10.0 

25.0 

2.0 

7.5 

44.50 

100.00 

44.50 

Patterson  Hts 

14.0 

10.0 

2.0 

7.5 

33.50 

60.00 

20.10 

Rochester  

19.0 

24.0 

2.0 

7.5 

52.50 

78.33 

41.12 

Shippingport  

4.0 

14.0 

2.0 

7.5 

27.50 

100.00 

27.50 

South  Hts 

20.0 

27.0 

2.0 

7.5 

56.50 

96.66 

54.61 

West  Mayfield  

10.0 

16.0 

2.0 

7.5 

35.50 

53.33 

18.93 

Townships 

Big  Beaver  

4.0 

16.0 

2.0 

7.5 

29.50 

96.66 

28.51 

Borough  

15.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

44.50 

58.33 

25.96 

Brighton  

8.0 

17.0 

2.0 

7.5 

34.50 

100.00 

34.50 

Center  

4.0 

24.0 

2.0 

7.5 

37.50 

100.00 

37.50 

Chippewa  

7.0 

16.0 

2.0 

7.5 

32.50 

88.33 

28.71 

Darlington  

4.0 

14.0 

2.0 

7.5 

27.50 

98.33 

27.04 

Dougherty  

9.0 

19.0 

2.0 

7.5 

37.50 

96.66 

36.25 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Economy  

6.0 

18.0 

2.0 

7.5 

33.50 

95.00 

31.83 

Franklin  

9.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

38.50 

93.33 

35.93 

Greene  

2.0 

10.0 

2.0 

7.5 

21.50 

100.00 

21.50 

Hanover  

3.0 

13.5 

2.0 

7.5 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Harmony  

8.0 

14.0 

2.0 

7.5 

31.50 

40.00 

12.60 

Hopewell  

8.0 

30.0 

2.0 

7.5 

47.50 

100.00 

47.50 

Independence  . . . . 

9.0 

14.0 

2.0 

7.5 

32.50 

100.00 

32.50 

Industry  

8.0 

18.0 

2.0 

7.5 

35.50 

100.00 

35.50 

Marion  

8.0 

11.0 

2.0 

7.5 

28.50 

100.00 

28.50 

New  Sewickley  . . 

8.0 

8.0 

2.0 

7.5 

25.50 

98.33 

25.07 

North  Sewickley  . 

7.0 

18.0 

2.0 

7.5 

34.50 

98.33 

33.92 

Ohio  

9.0 

14.0 

2.0 

7.5 

32.50 

100.00 

32.50 

Patterson  

15.0 

26.0 

2.0 

7.5 

50.50 

81.66 

41.24 

Potter  

9.0 

4.0 

2.0 

7.5 

22.50 

60.00 

13.50 

Pulaski  

10.0 

30.0 

2.0 

7.5 

49.50 

91.66 

45.37 

Raccoon  

7.0 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

36.50 

100.00 

36.50 

Rochester  

10.0 

(W-L3) 

20.0 

2.0 

7.5 

39.50 

50.00 

19.75 

South  Beaver  . . . . 

6.0 

12.0 

2.0 

7.5 

27.50 

98.33 

27.04 

White  7.0  26.0 

* Actual  rate  15  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of 
**  1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available). 

* Part  in  Lawrence  County. 

2.0 

school 

7.5  42.50 

assessment. 

95.00 

40.38 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Bedford  

7.0 

13.0 

2.0 

6.0 

28.00 

97.00 

27.16 

Coaldale  

5.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Everett  

14.0 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Hopewell  

15.0 

20.0 

2.0 

6.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Hyndman  

15.0 

13.0 

2.0 

6.0 

36.00 

93.33 

33.60 

Manns  Choice  . . . . 

4.0 

5.0 

2.0 

6.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

New  Paris  

5.0 

7.0 

2.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Pleasantville  

7.0 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Rainsburg  

1.0 

14.0 

2.0 

6.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

St.  Clairville  

3.0 

7.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

96.66 

17.40 

Saxton  

8.0 

20.0 

2.0 

6.0 

36.00 

93.33 

33.60 

Schellsburg  

10.0 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Woodbury  

4.0 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Townships 

Bedford  

4.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Bloomfield  

2.0x 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Broadtop  

5.0 

22.0 

2.0 

6.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Colerain  

9.0 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

27.00 

103.33 

27.90 

Cumberland  Valley 

. No  Levy 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

East  Providence  . . 

. . No  Levy 

13.0 

2.0 

6.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

East  St.  Clair  . . . . 

3.0 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Harrison  

2.0 

5.0 

2.0 

6.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

Hopewell  

20.0 

2.0 

6.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Juniata  

3.0 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Kimmel  

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

King  

2.0 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

(Osterburg  Ind.) 

2.0 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Liberty  

5.0 

20.0 

2.0 

6.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Lincoln  

3.0 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

26.00 

91.66 

23.83 

Londonderry  

3.0 

14.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Mann  

2.0 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Monroe  

2.0 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Napier  

3.0 

7.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Snake  Spring  . . . . 

2.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

22.00 

98.33 

21.63 

South  Woodbury  . 

4.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

24.00 

102.50 

24.60 

(Loysburg  Ind.) 

4.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

24.00 

102.50 

24.60 

Southampton  

9.0xx 

16.0 

2.0 

6.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Union  

2.0 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

West  Providence  . 

. . No  Levy 

13.0 

2.0 

6.0 

21.00 

103.33 

21.70 

West  St.  Clair  .... 

3. Ox 

14.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

96.66 

24.17 

Woodbury  4.0  10.0  2.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 
xx  1937  rate.  (1938  and  1939  rates  not  available.) 

6.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 
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County 

City, 

Adjust- 

Total 

and  Minor 

Total 

(Actual) 

merit 

Adjusted 

Civil  Division 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Factor 

Millage 

BERKS  COUNTY 


City 


Reading  

11.00* 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

29.50 

100.00 

29.50 

Boroughs 

Bally  

10.0 

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

23.50 

60.00 

14.10 

Bechtelsville  

, . No  Levy 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

19.50 

68.33 

13.32 

Bemville  

4.0 

7.0 

2.0 

3.5 

16.50 

75.00 

12.38 

Birdsboro  

8.0 

16.5 

2.0 

3.5 

30.00 

50.00 

15.00 

Boyertown  

7.25 

17.0 

2.0 

3.5 

29.75 

65.00 

19.34 

Centerport  

4.0 

10.0 

2.0 

3.5 

19.50 

65.00 

12.68 

Fleetwood  

10.0 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

28.50 

65.00 

18.53 

Hamburg  

9.0 

17.0 

2.0 

3.5 

31.50 

62.22 

19.60 

Kenhorst  

13.0 

25.0 

2.0 

3.5 

43.50 

60.00 

28.10 

Kutztown  

4.0 

16.0 

2.0 

3.5 

25.50 

50.00 

12.75 

Laureldale  

10.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

33.50 

60.00 

20.10 

Lenhartsville  

3.0 

9.0 

2.0 

3.5 

17.50 

75.00 

13.13 

Lyons  

10.0 

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

23.50 

70.00 

16.45 

Mohnton  

12.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

35.50 

70.00 

24.85 

Mount  Pennsboro  . 

12.0 

17.0 

2.0 

3.5 

34.50 

60.00 

20.70 

Robesonia  

10.0 

17.5 

2.0 

3.5 

33.00 

60.00 

19.80 

St.  Lawrence  

13.0 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

32.50 

75.00 

24.38 

Shillington  

12.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

35.50 

43.33 

15.38 

Shoemakersville  . . 

10.5 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

30.00 

80.00 

24.00 

Sinking  Spring  . . . . 

11.0 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

30.50 

58.33 

17.79 

Strausstown  

. No  Levy  x 

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

13.50 

66.11 

8.92 

Temple  

12.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

35.50 

60.00 

21.30 

Topton  

4.0 

17.0 

2.0 

3.5 

26.50 

60.00 

15.90 

Wernersville  

9.5 

15.0 

2.0 

3.5 

30.00 

78.33 

23.50 

West  Lawn  

(FVa) 

12.0 

22.0 

2.0 

3.5 

39.50 

60.00 

23.70 

West  Leesport  

17.0 

14.0 

2.0 

35 

36.50 

70.00 

25.55 

West  Reading  

12.0 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

31.50 

40.00 

12.60 

Womelsdorf  

8.0 

18.5 

2.0 

3.5 

32.00 

75.00 

24.00 

Wyomissing  

14.0 

22.0 

2.0 

3.5 

41.50 

60.00 

24.90 

Wyomissing  Hills  . 

11.0 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

30.50 

75.00 

22.88 

Townships 

Albany  

. . No  Levy 

6.0 

2.0 

3.5 

11.50 

60.00 

6.90 

Alsace  

6.0 

15.0 

2.0 

3.5 

26.50 

75.00 

19.88 

Amity  

2.0 

17.0 

2.0 

3.5 

24.50 

60.00 

14.70 

Bern  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

20.50 

70.00 

14.35 

Bethel  

2.0 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

20.50 

75.00 

15.38 

Brecknock  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

20.50 

71.66 

14.69 

Caernarvon  

3.0 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

21.50 

60.00 

12.90 

Centre  

(LVa) 

3.0 

16.0 

2.0 

3.5 

24.50 

71.66 

17.56 

Colebrookdale  . . . . 

4.0 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

21.50 

65.00 

13.98 

Cumru  

6.0 

25.0 

2.0 

3.5 

36.50 

60.00 

21.90 

District  

. . No  Levy 

7.0 

2.0 

3.5 

12.50 

80.00 

10.00 

Douglass  

3.0 

22.0 

2.0 

3.5 

30.50 

75.00 

22.88 

Earl  

. No  Levy 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

19.50 

80.00 

15.60 

Exeter  

4.0 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

23.50 

75.00 

17.63 

Greenwich  

(FV2-L2) 

. . No  Levy 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

18.50 

60.00 

11.10 

Heidelberg  

. . No  Levy 

8.0 

2.0 

35 

13.50 

60.00 

8.10 

Hereford  

. . No  Levy 

9.0 

2.0 

3.5 

14.50 

73.33 

10.63 

Jefferson  

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

13.50 

70.00 

9.45 

Long  Swamp  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

20.50 

90.00 

18.45 

Lower  Alsace  

2.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

25.50 

56.66 

14.45 

Lower  Heidelberg  . 

(FVa-Ll) 

5.0 

16.0 

2.0 

3.5 

26.50 

63.75 

16.89 

Maidencreek  

2.0 

7.0 

2.0 

3.5 

14.50 

65.00 

9.43 

Marion  

. . No  Levy 

9.0 

2.0 

3.5 

14.50 

65.00 

9.43 

Maxatawney  

. . No  Levy 

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

13.50 

70.00 

9.45 

Muhlenberg  

4.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

27.50 

60.00 

16.50 

North  Heidelberg  . 

(LI) 

. . No  Levy 

11.0 

2.0 

3.5 

16.50 

90.00 

14.85 

* Actual  rate  11  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available). 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

Coun  ty 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Oley  

2.0 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

20.50 

80.00 

1640 

Ontelaunce  

No  Levy 
(Liy2) 

11.0 

2.0 

3.5 

16.50 

75.00 

12.38 

Penn  

2.0 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

19.50 

80.00 

15.60 

Perry  

No  Levy 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

19.50 

80.00 

15.60 

Pike  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

17.50 

70.00 

12.25 

Richmond  

1.5 

(L2  y2) 

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

15.00 

85.00 

12.75 

Robeson  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

17.50 

63.33 

11.08 

Rockland  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

17.50 

80.00 

14.00 

Ruscombmanor  .... 

No  Levy 

15.0 

2.0 

3.5 

20.50 

65.00 

13.33 

South  Heidelberg  . . 

2.5 

15.0 

2.0 

3.5 

23.00 

65.00 

14.95 

Spring  

7.0 

(F5V2-L9) 

22.0 

2.0 

3.5 

34.50 

60.00 

20.70 

Tilden  

No  Levy 

16.0 

2.0 

3.5 

21.50 

75.00 

16.13 

Tulpehocken  

2.5 

10.0 

2.0 

3.5 

18.00 

80.00 

14.40 

Union  

4.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.5 

27.50 

75.00 

20.63 

Upper  Bern  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

3.5 

17.50 

60.00 

10.50 

Upper  Tulpehocken 

2.0 

8.0 

2.0 

3.5 

15.50 

75.00 

11.63 

Washington  

5.0 

14.0 

2.0 

3.5 

24.50 

70.00 

17.15 

Windsor  

No  Levy 

13.0 

2.0 

3.5 

18.50 

90.00 

16.65 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

City 

Altoona  

10.0* 

14.5 

3.0 

4.5 

32.00 

81.66 

26.13 

Boroughs 

Bellwood  

12.5 

18.0 

3.0 

4.5 

38.00 

46.66 

17.73 

Duncansville  

12.0 

25.0 

3.0 

4.5 

44.50 

63.33 

28.18 

Hollidaysburg  

10.5 

29.0 

3.0 

4.5 

47.00 

60.00 

28.20 

Martinsburg  

14.0 

25.0 

3.0 

4.5 

46.50 

50.00 

23.25 

Newry  

8.0 

13.0 

3.0 

4.5 

28.50 

70.00 

19.95 

Roaring  Spring  .... 

17.0 

28.0 

30 

4.5 

52.50 

50.00 

26.25 

Tyrone  

18.0 

(F2-L3) 

32.0 

3.0 

4.5 

57.50 

40.00 

23.00 

Williamsburg  

7.0 

18.0 

3.0 

4.5 

32.50 

68.33 

22.21 

Townships 

Allegheny  

8.0 

22.0 

3.0 

4.5 

37.50 

75.00 

28.13 

Antis  

3.0 

25.0 

3.0 

4.5 

35.50 

80.00 

28.40 

Blair  

8.0 

30.0 

3.0 

4.5 

45.50 

50.00 

22.75 

Catherine  

2.0 

14.0 

3.0 

4.5 

23.50 

85.00 

19.98 

Frankstown  

5.0 

17.0 

3.0 

4.5 

29  50 

75.00 

22.13 

Freedom  

6.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.5 

33.50 

60.00 

20.10 

Greenfield  

4.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.5 

31.50 

75.00 

23.63 

Huston  

2.5 

11.0 

3.0 

4.5 

21.00 

50.00 

10.50 

Juniata  

3.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.5 

30.50 

50.00 

15.25 

Logan  

4.5 

(Fl-LlVz) 

30.0 

3.0 

4.5 

42.00 

80.00 

33.60 

North  Woodbury  . . 

7.0 

23.0 

3.0 

4.5 

37.50 

53.33 

20.00 

(Patterson  Ind.)  . 

7.0 

10.0 

30 

4.5 

24.50 

75.00 

18.38 

Snyder  

No  Levy 

30.0 

3.0 

4.5 

37.50 

65.00 

24.38 

Taylor  

2.0 

19.0 

3.0 

4.5 

28.50 

50.00 

14.25 

Tyrone  

No  Levy 

7.0 

3.0 

4.5 

14.50 

62.50 

9.06 

Woodbury  

* Actual  rate  10  mills. 

3.0  18.0  3.0  4.5 

School  assessment  does  not  change 

28.50 

rate. 

65.00 

18.53 

BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Alba  

3.0 

24.0 

10.0 

8.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Athens  

19.0 

25.0 

10.0 

8.0 

62.09 

100.00 

62.00 

Burlington  

2.0 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Canton  

14.0 

28.0 

10.0 

8.0 

60.00 

75.00 

45.00 

Leraysville  

12.0 

20.0 

10.0 

8.0 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

Monroe  

15.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

51.00 

83.33 

42.50 

New  Albany  

13.0 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

Rome  

12.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

48.00 

100.00 

48.00 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

( Actual J 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Sayre  

22.5 

40.0 

10.0 

8.0 

80.50 

75.00 

60.38 

South  Waverly  

15.0 

(L4) 

30.0 

10.0 

8.0 

63.00 

100.00 

63.00 

Sylvania  

11.0 

12.0 

10.0 

8.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Towanda  

21.0 

(F1-L3) 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

57.00 

100.00 

57.00 

Troy  

10.0 

21.0 

10.0 

8.0 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

Wyalusing  

15.0 

23.0 

10.0 

8.0 

56.00 

90.00 

50.40 

Townships 

Albany  

9.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Armenia  

5.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Asylum  

2.0 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Athens  

No  Levy 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Barclay  

No  Levy 

No  Levy  10.0 

8.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Burlington  

2.0 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Canton  

4.0 

20.0 

10.0 

8.0 

42.00 

100.00 

42.00 

Columbia  

2.0 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Franklin  

No  Levy 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

28.00 

86.66 

24.26 

Granville  

No  Levy 

16.0 

10.0 

8.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Herrick  

No  Levy 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Leroy  

No  Levy 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Litchfield  

5.0 

14.0 

10.0 

8.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Monroe  

6.0 

20.0 

10.0 

8.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

North  Towanda  .... 

No  Levy 

23.0 

10.0 

8.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Orwell  

No  Levy 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Overton  

No  Levy 

No  Levy 

10.0 

8.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

(Overton  Ind.) 

No  Levy 

No  Levy 

10.0 

8.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Pike  

6.0 

20.0 

10.0 

8.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

Ridgebury  

No  Levy 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Rome  

9.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Sheshequin  

7.0 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

40.00 

100.00 

40.00 

Smithfield  

2.0 

16.0 

10.0 

8.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

South  Creek  

6.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

42.00 

100.00 

42.00 

(Dotty  Hill  Ind.) 

6.0 

19.0 

10.0 

8.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Springfield  

No  Levy 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Standing  Stone  .... 

No  Levy 

14.0 

10.0 

8.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Stevens  

5.0 

20.0 

10.0 

8.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Terry  

No  Levy 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Towanda  

2. Ox 

20.0 

10.0 

8.0 

40.00 

100.00 

40.00 

Troy  

2.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Tuscarora  

3.0 

16.0 

10.0 

8.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Ulster  No  Levy 

(F3-L3) 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

(Ulster  Ind.)  .... 

No  Levy 

15.0 

10.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Warren  

7.0 

18.0 

10.0 

8.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Wells  

No  Levy 

17.0 

10.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

West  Burlington  .... 

No  Levy 

16.0 

10.0 

8.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Wilmot  

No  Levy 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Windham  

No  Levy 

6.0 

10.0 

8.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Wyalusing  

No  Levy 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Wysox  

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

No  Levy  16.0 

not  available.) 

10.0 

8.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Bristol  

130 

16.0 

1.0 

30 

33.00 

50.00 

16.50 

Chalfont  

16.0 

11.5 

1.0 

3.0 

31.50 

76.63 

24.15 

Doylestown  

11.5 

(FV2) 

12.0 

1.0 

3.0 

27.50 

80.00 

22.00 

Dublin  

10.0 

12.0 

1.0 

3.0 

26.00 

60.00 

15.60 

Hulmville  

7.5 

20.0 

1.0 

3.0 

31.50 

50.00 

15.75 

Ivyland  

12.0 

17.0 

1.0 

3.0 

33.00 

69.44 

22.92 

Langhome  

8.0 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

22.00 

50.00 

11.00 

Langhome  Manor  . . 

7.5x 

6.0 

1.0 

3.0 

17.50 

50.00 

8.75 

Morrisville  

9.5 

(FI) 

25.0 

1.0 

3.0 

38.50 

80.00 

30.80 

New  Britain  

6.0 

15.0 

1.0 

3.0 

25.00 

46.66 

11.67 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

New  Hope  

8.0 

15.0 

1.0 

3.0 

27.00 

50.00 

13.50 

Newton  

6.5 

14.0 

1.0 

3.0 

24.50 

61.66 

15.11 

Perkasie  

10.0 

19.0 

1.0 

3.0 

33.00 

53.33 

17.60 

Quakertown  

8.5 

19.0 

1.0 

3.0 

31.50 

66.66 

21.00 

Richlandtown  

16.0 

(W2) 

18.0 

1.0 

3.0 

38.00 

50.00 

19.00 

Reigelsville  

8.0 

17.0 

1.0 

3.0 

29.00 

50.00 

14.50 

Sellersville  

15.0 

15.0 

1.0 

3.0 

34.00 

58.33 

19.83 

Silverdale  

9.0 

14.0 

1.0 

30 

27.00 

70.00 

18.90 

South  Langhorne  . . . 

9.0 

(FI) 

20.0 

1.0 

3.0 

33.00 

50.00 

16.50 

Telford  

15.0 

16.0 

1.0 

3.0 

35.00 

6666 

23.33 

Trumbauersville  .... 

9.0 

16.0 

1.0 

3.0 

29.00 

70.00 

20.30 

Tullytown  

6.0 

17.0 

1.0 

3.0 

27.00 

60.00 

16.20 

Yardley  

13.5 

20.0 

1.0 

3.0 

37.50 

66.66 

25.00 

Townships 

Bedminster  

6.0 

9.0 

1.0 

3.0 

19.00 

56.66 

10.77 

Bensalem  

7.0 

(F1-L13) 

17.0 

1.0 

3.0 

28.00 

50.00 

14.00 

Bridgeton  

3.0 

20.0 

1.0 

30 

27.00 

50.00 

13.50 

Bristol  

7.0 

14.0 

1.0 

3.0 

25.00 

50.00 

12.50 

Buckingham  

5.0 

11.0 

1.0 

3.0 

20.00 

50.00 

10.00 

(Wycombe  Ind.)  . 

5.0 

8.0 

1.0 

3.0 

17.00 

50.00 

8.50 

Doylestown  

2.0 

8.0 

1.0 

3.0 

14.00 

50.00 

7.00 

Durham  

6.5 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

20.50 

50.00 

10.25 

East  Rockhill  

No  Levy 

12.0 

1.0 

3.0 

16.00 

50.00 

8.00 

Falls  

3.0 

16.0 

1.0 

3.0 

23.00 

80.00 

18.40 

Haycock  

8.0 

14.0 

1.0 

3.0 

26.00 

66.66 

17.33 

Hilltown  

5.0 

8.0 

1.0 

3.0 

17.00 

60.00 

10.20 

Lower  Makefield  . . . 

3 0 

15.0 

1.0 

3.0 

22.00 

50.00 

11.00 

Lower  Southampton 

5.0 

13.0 

1.0 

3.0 

22.00 

50.00 

11.00 

Middletown  

2.0 

13.0 

1.0 

3.0 

19.00 

52.50 

9.98 

Milford  

5.0 

12.0 

1.0 

3.0 

21.00 

50.00 

10.50 

New  Britain  

6.5 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

20.50 

50.00 

10.25 

Newtown  

7.0 

(FI) 

6.5 

1.0 

3.0 

17.50 

65.00 

11.38 

Nockamixon  

3.0 

11.0 

1.0 

3.0 

18.00 

53.33 

9.60 

Northampton  

4.0 

13.0 

1.0 

3.0 

21.00 

63.33 

13.30 

Piumstead  

2.0 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

16.00 

75.00 

12.00 

Richland  

5.0 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

19.00 

53.33 

10.13 

Solebury  

7.0 

9.0 

1.0 

3.0 

20.00 

50.00 

10.00 

Springfield  

5.0 

(L2'/2) 

13.0 

1.0 

3.0 

22.00 

71.66 

15.77 

Tinicum  

4.0 

7.0 

1.0 

3.0 

15.00 

50.00 

7.50 

Upper  Makefield  . . . 

3.0 

5.0 

1.0 

3.0 

12.00 

50.00 

6.00 

Upper  Southampton  . 

3.0 

(L3) 

18.0 

1.0 

3.0 

25.00 

50.00 

12.50 

Warminster  

4.0 

19.0 

1.0 

3.0 

27.00 

50.00 

13.50 

Warrington  

4.0 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

18.00 

50.00 

9.00 

Warwick  

3.0 

10.0 

1.0 

3.0 

17.00 

50.00 

8.50 

West  Rockhill  

3.0 

18.5 

1.0 

3.0 

25.50 

50.00 

12.75 

Wrightown  

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

No  Levy  8.0 

(L3>/2) 

not  available) . 

1.0 

3.0 

12.00 

6333 

7.60 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

City 

Butler  

11.2* 

9.0 

Mo  Levy 

4.0 

24.20 

100.00 

24.20 

Boroughs 

Bruin  

9.0 

24.0 

<< 

4.0 

37.00 

86.66 

32.06 

Callery  

17.0 

17.0 

<< 

4.0 

38.00 

8666 

32.93 

Cherry  Valley  

12.0 

16.0 

< < 

4.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Connoquenessing 

12.0 

12.0 

4.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

East  Butler  

5.0 

9.5 

4.0 

18.50 

100.00 

18.50 

Eau  Claire  

10.0 

12.0 

4.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Evansburg  

9.0 

20.0 

<i 

4.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Fairview  

7.0 

13.0 

4.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 
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County 
and  Minor 
Civil  Division 


Harmony  

Harrisville  

Karns  City 

Mars  

Millerstown 

Petrolia  

Portersville 

Prospect  

Saxonburg  

Slippery  Rock  . . 

Valencia  

West  Liberty  . . 
West  Sunbury  . . 
Zelienople  

Townships 

Adams  

Allegheny  

Brady  

Buffalo  

Butler  

Center  

Cherry  

Clay  

Clearfield  

Clinton  

Concord  

Connoquenessing 

Cranberry  

Donegal  

Fairview  

Forward  

Franklin  

(Island  Ind.) 

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Lancaster  

Marion  

Mercer  

Middlesex  

Muddycreek 

Oakland  

Parker  

Penn  

Slippery  Rock  . 

Summit  

Venango  

Washington 

Winfield  

Worth  


* Actual  rate  11  mills. 
CAMBRIA  COUNTY 
City 

Johnstown  

Boroughs 

Asheville  

Bamesboro  

Brownstown  

Carrolltown  

Cassandra  

Chest  Springs  

Cresson  

Daisytown  

Dale  


Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

Adjust- 

Total 

City, 

merit 

Adjusted 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual ) 

Factor 

Millage 

9.5 

16.0 

No  Levy  4.0 

29.50 

80.00 

23.60 

8.0 

18.0 

4.0 

30.00 

92.50 

27.75 

3.0 

13.0 

4.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

11.0 

16.0 

4.0 

31.00 

81.00 

25.11 

5.0 

18.5 

4.0 

27.50 

100.00 

27.50 

9.0 

15.0 

4.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

5.0 

14.0 

4.0 

23.00 

70.00 

16.10 

8.0 

11.0 

4.0 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

17.0 

7.0 

4.0 

28.00 

66.66 

18.66 

15.0 

13.0 

4.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

17.5 

11.0 

4.0 

32.50 

75.00 

24.38 

7.0 

12.0 

4.0 

23.00 

73.33 

16.87 

10.0 

6.0 

4.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

4.0 

14.0 

4.0 

22.00 

93.33 

20.53 

4.0 

15.0 

4.0 

23.00 

93.33 

21.47 

4.0 

12.0 

4.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

No  Levy 

12.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

7.0 

18.0 

4.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

11.0 

18.0 

4.0 

33.00 

86.66 

28.60 

6.0 

15.0 

4.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

4.0 

12.0 

4.0 

20.00 

98.33 

19.67 

5.0 

12.0 

4.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

7.0 

12.0 

4.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

5.0 

10.0 

4.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

8.0 

24.0 

4.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

5.0 

8.0 

4.0 

17.00 

85.00 

14.45 

9.0 

10.5 

4.0 

23.50 

80.00 

18.80 

8.0 

17.0 

4.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

4.0 

15.0 

4.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

9.0 

12.0 

4.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

4.0 

15.0 

4.0 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

4.0 

6.0 

4.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

9.0 

15.0 

4.0 

28.00 

91.66 

25.66 

5.0 

15.0 

4.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

3.0 

11.0 

4.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

5.0 

16.0 

4.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

5.0 

22.0 

4.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

3.0 

9.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

13.00 

No  Levy 

13.0 

4.0 

17.00 

70.00 

11.90 

6.0 

12.0 

4.0 

22.00 

80.00 

17.60 

7.0 

13.0 

4.0 

24.00 

96.66 

23.20 

3.0 

17.0 

4.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

5.0 

15.0 

4.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

6.0 

12.0 

4.0 

22.00 

85.00 

18.70 

15.0 

15.0 

4.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

9.0 

12.0 

4.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

2.5 

16.0 

4.0 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

5.0 

20.0 

4.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Adjusted 

to  basis  of  school  assessment. 

13.52* 

15.0 

2 

qo 

6.0 

34.52 

85.00 

29.34 

19. Ox 

25.0 

6.0 

50.00 

91.66 

45.83 

13.5 

26.0 

6.0 

45.50 

80.00 

36.40 

(F3V4-L4V4) 

20.0 

22.0 

wgto 

K<o 

6.0 

48.00 

75.00 

36.00 

19.0 

(Wl) 

20.0 

6.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

10.0 

30.0 

EhCe;u 

6.0 

46.00 

100.00 

46.00 

9. Ox 

9.0 

o< 

£ ^ 
w 

6.0 

24.00 

89.33A 

21.44 

13.0 

13.0 

6.0 

32.00 

70.00 

22.40 

13.0 

25.0 

w 

6.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

15.0 

25.0 

6.0 

46.00 

70.00 

32.20 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

East  Conemaugh  . . . 

8.0 

21.0 

6.0 

35.00 

88.33 

30.92 

Ebensburg  

10.5 

15.0 

6.0 

31.50 

100.00 

31.50 

Ferndale  

12.0 

18.0 

6.0 

36.00 

85.00 

30.60 

Franklin  

5.0 

7.0 

6.0 

18.00 

60.00 

10.80 

Gallitzin  

14.5 

20.0 

6.0 

40.50 

90.00 

36.45 

Geistown  

15. Ox 

20.0 

6.0 

41.00 

75.00 

30.75 

Hastings  

16.0 

25.0 

6.0 

47.00 

100.00 

47.00 

Lilly  

21.5 

30.0 

6.0 

57.50 

100.00 

57.50 

Lorain  

12.0 

24.0 

6.0 

42.00 

81.66 

34.30 

Loretto  

9.0 

9.0 

6.0 

24.00 

89.33A 

21.44 

Nanty-Glo  

9.0 

30.0 

6.0 

45.00 

50.00 

22.50 

Patton  

9.0 

18.0 

6.0 

33.00 

106.66 

35.20 

Portage  

14.0 

25.0 

6.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Sankertown  

13.0 

35.0 

6.0 

54.00 

100.00 

54.00 

Scalp  Level  

10.0 

26.0 

6.0 

42.00 

50.00 

21.00 

South  Fork  

10.0 

18.0 

r* 

6.0 

34.00 

90.00 

30.60 

Southmont  

(FI) 

11.5 

17.0 

B 

2 

6.0 

34.50 

60.00 

20.70 

Spangler  

16.0 

26.0 

£> 

6.0 

48.00 

90.00 

43.20 

Summerhill  

5.0 

28.0 

O 

U 

6.0 

39.00 

100.00 

39.00 

Tunnelhill  

19.0 

20.0 

6.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Vintondale  

5.0 

25.0 

s 

6.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

Westmont  

11.5 

18.0 

o 

6.0 

35.50 

70.00 

24.85 

Wilmore  

15. Ox 

28.0 

Ph 

6.0 

49.00 

66.66 

32.66 

Townships 

Adams  

9.0 

30.0 

>* 

6.0 

45.00 

85.00 

38.25 

Allegheny  

9.0 

9.0 

w 

Eh 

6.0 

24.00 

89.33A 

21.44 

Barr  

7.0 

1G.0 

< 

6.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Blacklick  

(L5) 

8.0 

24.0 

w 

< 

6.0 

38.00 

78.33 

29.77 

Cambria  

6.0 

25.0 

Ph 

W 

C/3 

6.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Chest  

2.0 

12.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Clearfield  

6.0 

9.0 

6.0 

21.00 

89.33A 

18.76 

Conemaugh  

7.0 

23.0 

w 

6.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

Cresson  

7.0 

14.0 

B 

6.0 

27.00 

91.66 

24.75 

Croyle  

14.0 

21.0 

Ph 

6.0 

41.00 

90.00 

36.90 

Dean  

6.0 

22.0 

o 

6.0 

34.00 

73.33 

24.93 

East  Carroll  

16.0 

16.0 

H 

6.0 

38.00 

94.16 

35.78 

East  Taylor  

9.0 

24.0 

6.0 

39.00 

100.00 

39.00 

Elder  

9.0 

25.0 

Eh 

6.0 

40.00 

100.00 

40.00 

Gallitzin  

8.0 

26.0 

o 

6.0 

40.00 

100.00 

40.00 

Jackson  

4.0 

10.0 

2 

6.0 

20.00 

75.00 

15.00 

Lower  Yoder  

9.5 

20.0 

6.0 

35.50 

85.00 

30.18 

Middle  Taylor  

(L2) 

8.0 

15.0 

6.0 

29.00 

60.00 

17.40 

Munster  

2.0 

9.0 

6.0 

17.00 

89.33A 

15.19 

Portage  

10.0 

30.0 

6.0 

46.00 

90.00 

41.40 

Reade  

11.0 

16.0 

6.0 

33.00 

86.33 

28.49 

Richland  

8.0 

20.0 

6.0 

34.00 

75.00 

25.50 

Stonycreek  

10.0 

20.0 

6.0 

36.00 

60.00 

21.60 

Summerhill  

9.0 

30.0 

6.0 

45.00 

66.66 

30.00 

Susquehanna  

16.0 

25.0 

6.0 

47.00 

95.00 

44.65 

Upper  Yoder  

7.0 

19.0 

6.0 

32.00 

80.00 

25.60 

Washington  

9.0 

29.0 

6.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

West  Carroll  

6.0 

30.0 

6.0 

42.00 

100.00 

42.00 

West  Taylor  

7.0 

25.0 

6.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

White  

9.0 

14.0 

6.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

* Actual  rate  12.5  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 

A Adjustment  factor  for  Prince  Gallitzin  School  District  used  for  the  following  units 
which  comprise  the  district:  Chest  Springs  and  Loretto  Boroughs,  and  Allegheny, 
Clearfield  and  Munster  Townships. 

CAMERON  COUNTY 


Boroughs 

Driftwood  8.0  26.0  8.0  10.0  52.00  100.00  52.00 

Emporium  10.0  23.0  8.0  10.0  51.00  100.00  51.00 

Townships 

Gibson  4.0  15.0  8.0  10.0  37.00  100.00  37.00 
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County 
end  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual J 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

(Gibson  Grove 


Ind.)  

4.0 

15.0 

8.0 

10.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Grove  

10.0 

8.0 

10.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

(Gibson  Grove 

Ind.)  

4.0 

15.0 

8.0 

10.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Lumber  

5. Ox 

19.0 

8.0 

10.0 

42.00 

100.00 

42.00 

Portage  5.0  30.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

8.0 

10.0 

53.00 

100.00 

53.00 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Beaver  Meadows  . 

15.0 

35.0 

3.0 

10.0 

63.00 

100.00 

63.00 

Bowmanstown  .... 

12.0 

23.0 

3.0 

10.0 

48.00 

80.00 

38.40 

East  Mauch  Chunk 

13.0 

21.67 

3.0 

10.0 

47.67 

88.33 

42.11 

East  Side  

.No  Report 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Lansford  

12.0 

(L2) 

32.5 

3.0 

10.0 

57.50 

85.00 

48.88 

Lehighton  

14.0 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

47.00 

73.33 

34.47 

Mauch  Chunk  .... 

15.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

53.00 

83.66 

44.34 

Palmerton  

10.0 

26.0 

3.0 

10.0 

49.00 

70.00 

34.30 

Parryville  

20.0 

24.0 

3.0 

10.0 

57.00 

100.00 

57.00 

Summit  Hill  

14.5 

30.5 

3.0 

10.0 

58.00 

85.00 

49.30 

Weatherly  

11.0 

19.0 

3.0 

10.0 

43.00 

96.66 

41.56 

Weissport  

10.0 

19.0 

3.0 

10.0 

42.00 

95.00 

39.90 

Townships 

Banks  

. . No  Levy 
(L2) 

32.0 

3.0 

10.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

East  Penn  

5.0 

15.0 

3.0 

10.0 

33.00 

90.00 

29.70 

Franklin  

8.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

46.00 

100.00 

46.00 

(Franklin  Ind.) 

8.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

46.00 

75.00 

34.50 

Kidder  

2.0 

19.0 

3.0 

10.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Lausanne  

3.0 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

Lehigh  

5.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

43.00 

95.00 

40.85 

Lower  Towamensing  No  Levy 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

33.00 

90.00 

29.70 

Mahoning  

4.0 

18.0 

3.0 

10.0 

35.00 

90.00 

31.50 

(Packerton  Ind.) 

4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

42.00 

91.66 

38.50 

Mauch  Chunk  

. No  Levy 

43.0 

3.0 

10.0 

56.00 

50.00 

28.00 

Packer  

4.0 

21.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Penn  Forest  

4. 0x 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Towamensing  No  Levy  10.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

3.0 

10.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

CENTRE  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Bellefonte  

15.0 

24.0 

5.0 

6.0 

50.00 

70.00 

35.00 

Centre  Hall  

15.0 

18.0 

5.0 

6.0 

44.00 

75.00 

33.00 

Howard  

10.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

41.00 

50.00 

20.50 

Milesburg  

10.0 

27.0 

5.0 

6.0 

48.00 

45.00 

21.60 

Millheim  

11.0 

12.0 

5.0 

6.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Philipsburg  

15.0 

(L5) 

28.0 

5.0 

6.0 

54.00 

60.00 

32.40 

Port  Matilda  

15.0 

24.0 

5.0 

6.0 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

Snow  Shoe  

16.0 

41.0 

5.0 

6.0 

68.00 

93.33 

63.46 

South  Philipsburg  . 

24.0 

35.0 

5.0 

6.0 

70.00 

58.33 

40.83 

State  College  

18.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

54.00 

20.00 

10.80 

Unionville  

12.0 

15.0 

5.0 

6.0 

38.00 

85.00 

32.30 

Townships 

Benner  

. No  Levy 

17.0 

5.0 

6.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Boggs  

5.0 

18.0 

5.0 

6.0 

34.00 

95.00 

32.30 

Burnside  

7.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

38.00 

90.00 

34.20 

College  

1.0 

22.0 

5.0 

6.0 

34.00 

95.00 

32.30 

Curtin  

. No  Levy 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

36.00 

85.00 

30.60 

Ferguson  

1.5 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

32.50 

83.33 

27.08 

Gregg  

2.0 

18.0 

5.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Haines  

4.0 

12.0 

5.0 

6.0 

27.00 

93.33 

25.20 

Halfmoon  

No  Levy 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

15.00 

91.33 

13.70 

Harris  

No  Levy 

22.0 

5.0 

6.0 

33.00 

95.00 

31.35 

Howard  

No  Levy 

15.0 

5.0 

6.0 

26.00 

83.33 

21.67 

Huston  

No  Levy 

30.0 

5.0 

G.O 

41.00 

90.00 

36.90 

Liberty  

No  Levy 

10.0 

5.0 

6.0 

21.00 

60.00 

12.60 

Marion  

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

6.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Miles  

No  Levy 

8.0 

5.0 

6.0 

19.00 

70.00 

13.30 

Patton  

No  Levyx 

12.0 

5.0 

6.0 

23.00 

80.00 

18.40 

Penn  

2.0 

18.0 

5.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Potter  

No  Levy 

14.0 

5.0 

6.0 

25.00 

80.00 

20.00 

Rush  

4.0 

32.0 

5.0 

6.0 

47.00 

60.00 

28.20 

Snow  Shoe  

5.0 

35.0 

5.0 

6.0 

51.00 

50.00 

25.50 

Spring  

2.0 

24.0 

5.0 

6.0 

37.00 

56.66 

20.96 

Taylor  

2.0 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

43.00 

77.50 

33.33 

Union  

6.0 

22.0 

5.0 

6.0 

39.00 

66.66 

26.00 

Walker  

No  Levy 

11.0 

5.0 

6.0 

22.00 

90.00 

19.80 

Worth  

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

4.0  24.0 

not  available.) 

5.0 

6.0 

39.00 

50.00 

19.50 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

City 

Coatesville  

10.04* 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

29.04 

66.66 

19.36 

Boroughs 

Atglen  

7.5 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

22.50 

80.00 

18.00 

Avondale  

8.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

Downingtown  

14.0 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

33.00 

75.00 

24.75 

Elverson  

5.0 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

18.00 

83.33 

15.00 

Honey  Brook  

6.0 

11.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

66.66 

13.33 

Kennett  Square  .... 

10.0 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

29.00 

80.00 

23.20 

Malvern  

7.0 

13.0 

2.0 

1.0 

23.00 

55.00 

12.65 

Oxford  

11.0 

11.0 

2.0 

1.0 

25.00 

66.66 

16.67 

Paperville  

10.0 

17.0 

2.0 

1.0 

30.00 

75.00 

22.50 

Parkesburg  

16.0 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

35.00 

80.00 

28.00 

Phoenixville  

13.1 

(W1.22) 

25.0 

2.0 

1.0 

41.10 

60.00 

24.66 

South  Coatesville  . . . 

9.0 

22.0 

2.0 

1.0 

34.00 

70.00 

23.80 

Spring  City  Boro  . . . 

14.0 

(FV2) 

21.0 

2.0 

1.0 

38.00 

60.00 

22.80 

West  Chester  

5.25 

15.0 

2.0 

1.0 

23.25 

54.33 

12.63 

West  Grove  

7.75 

13.0 

2.0 

1.0 

23.75 

90.00 

21.38 

Townships 

Birmingham  

No  Levy 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

13.00 

100.00 

13.00 

Cain  

5.0 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

24.00 

65.00 

15.60 

Charlestown  

5.0 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

18.00 

75.00 

13-50 

East  Bradford  

2.0 

9.0 

2.0 

1.0 

14.00 

76.66 

10.73 

East  Brandywine  . . 

No  Levy 

11.0 

2.0 

1.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

East  Cain  

1.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

50.00 

8.00 

East  Coventry  

2.5 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

15.50 

75.00 

11.63 

East  Fallowfield  .... 

4.0 

17.0 

2.0 

1.0 

24.00 

75.00 

18.00 

East  Goshen  

4.5 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

17.50 

73.33 

12.83 

East  Marlboro  

2.0 

11.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

75.00 

12.00 

East  Nantmeal  

1.0 

11.0 

2.0 

1.0 

15.00 

66.66 

10.00 

East  Nottingham 

5.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

56.66 

11.33 

East  Pikeland  

No  Levy 

17.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

58.33 

11.67 

East  Vincent  

6.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

21.00 

50.00 

10.50 

East  Whiteland  .... 

1.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

78.89 

12.62 

Easttown  

4.0 

(Fl-Ll) 

14.0 

2.0 

1.0 

21.00 

50.00 

10.50 

Elk  

1.0 

9.0 

2.0 

1.0 

13.00 

85.00 

11.05 

Franklin  

5.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

85.00 

17.00 

Highland  

2.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Honeybrook  

4.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

19.00 

66.55 

12.64 

Kennett  

6.0 

11.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

75.00 

15.00 

(Ind.  School  Dist.  1) 

6.0 

15.0 

2.0 

1.0 

24.00 

80.00 

19.20 

London  Britain  .... 

5. Ox 

8.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

78.33 

12.53 

London  Grove  

3.0 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 
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and  Minor 

Civil  Division 
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Borough 

or 

Township 
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County 
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( Actual ) 
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ment 
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Total 
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Millage 

Londonderry  

5.0 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

18.00 

78.33 

14.10 

Lower  Oxford  

5.0 

15.0 

2.0 

1.0 

23.00 

78.33 

18.02 

New  Garden  

2.0 

20.0 

2.0 

1.0 

25.00 

85.00 

21.25 

New  London  

4.0 

9.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

85.00 

13.60 

Newlin  

3.0 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

75.00 

12.00 

North  Coventry  . . . . 

5.0 

(L2%) 

17.0 

2.0 

1.0 

25.00 

65.00 

16.25 

Perm  

4.0 

6.0 

2.0 

1.0 

13.00 

90.00 

11.70 

Pennsbury  

2.0 

7.0 

2.0 

1.0 

12.00 

70.83 

8.50 

Pocopson  

1.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.00 

75.00 

12.00 

Sadsbury  

4.0 

12.5 

2.0 

1.0 

19.50 

76.66 

14.95 

Schuylkill  

5.0 

20.0 

2.0 

1.0 

28.00 

40.00 

11.20 

South  Coventry  

No  Levy 

16.0 

2.0 

1.0 

19.00 

70.00 

13.30 

Thornbury  

3.5 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

16.50 

80.00 

13.20 

Tredyffrin  

3.0 

(FV2-L1%) 

18.0 

2.0 

1.0 

24.00 

50.00 

12.00 

Upper  Oxford  

4.0 

8.0 

2.0 

1.0 

15.00 

82.66 

12.40 

Upper  Uwchlan  . . . . 

2.0 

17.0 

2.0 

1.0 

22.00 

73.33 

16.13 

Uwchlan  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

18.00 

90.00 

16.20 

Valley  

2.5 

15.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.50 

66.66 

13.67 

Wallace  

4.0 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

17.00 

75.00 

12.75 

Warwick  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

15.00 

81.66 

12.25 

West  Bradford  

5.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

65.00 

13.00 

West  Brandywine  . . 

3.0 

14.0 

2.0 

1.0 

20.00 

90.00 

18.00 

West  Cain  

4.0 

15.0 

2.0 

1.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

West  Fallowfield  . . 

4.0 

14.0 

2.0 

1.0 

21.00 

90.00 

18.90 

West  Goshen  

4.0 

(LIV2) 

14.0 

2.0 

1.0 

21.00 

76.66 

16.10 

West  Marlboro  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

1.0 

18.00 

60.00 

10.80 

West  Nantmeal  

2.0 

6.0 

2.0 

1.0 

11.00 

80.00 

8.80 

West  Nottingham  . . 

6.0 

13.0 

2.0 

1.0 

22.00 

73.33 

16.13 

West  Pikeland  

3.0 

8.0 

2.0 

1.0 

14.00 

56.66 

7.93 

West  Sadsbury  

5.0 

9.0 

2.0 

1.0 

17.00 

85.00 

14.45 

West  Vincent  

2.0 

8.5 

2.0 

1.0 

13.50 

75.00 

10.13 

West  Whiteland  . . . 

No  Levy 

10.0 

2.0 

1.0 

13.00 

50.00 

6.50 

Westtown  

3.0 

8.0 

2.0 

1.0 

14.00 

75.00 

10.50 

(Union  Ind.  No.  3) 

3.0 

7.0 

2.0 

1.0 

13.00 

80.00 

10.40 

Willistown  3.0  7.0 

(Fl-Ll) 

* Actual  rate  10  mills.  Adjusted  on  basis 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

2.0 

of  school 

1.0  13.00 

assessment. 

42.50 

5.53 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Callensburg  

7.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

37.50 

71.66 

26.87 

Clarion  

20.25 

23.0 

3.5 

7.5 

54.25 

76.66 

41.59 

Curtissville  

11.0 

15.0 

3.5 

7.5 

37.00 

80.00 

29.60 

East  Brady  

17.0 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

63.00 

65.00 

40.95 

Edenburg  

17.5 

17.0 

3.5 

7.5 

45.50 

80.00 

33.40 

Foxburg  

15.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

51.00 

73.33 

37.40 

Hawthorn  

18.0 

18.0 

3.5 

7.5 

47.00 

75.00 

35.25 

New  Bethlehem  . . . . 

18.0 

(L2V2) 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

49.00 

73.33 

35.93 

Rimersburg  

5.0 

32.0 

3.5 

7.5 

48.00 

74.33 

35.68 

St.  Petersburg  

9.0 

29.0 

3.5 

7.5 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

Shippensville  

15.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

51.00 

50.00 

25.50 

Sligo  

18.0 

30.0 

3.5 

7.5 

59.00 

70.00 

41.30 

Strattonville  

12.0 

30.0 

3.5 

7.5 

53.00 

64.44 

34.15 

Townships 

Ashland  

5.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

41.00 

83.33 

34.17 

Beaver  

9.0 

15.0 

3.5 

7.5 

35.00 

91.00 

31.85 

Brady  

5.0 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

51.00 

75.00 

38.25 

Clarion  

12.0 

23.0 

3.5 

7.5 

46.00 

85.00 

39.10 

Elk  

5.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

36.00 

75.00 

27.00 

Farmington  

12.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

48.00 

73.33 

35.20 

Highland  

10.0 

10.0 

3.5 

7.5 

31.00 

81.66 

25.31 

Knox  

6.0 

12.0 

3.5 

7.5 

29.00 

69.44 

20.14 
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Licking  

9.0 

10.0 

Limestone  

7.0 

18.0 

Madison  

9.0 

30.0 

Millcreek  . . . . 

4.0 

5.0 

Monroe  

9.0 

18.0 

Paint  

7.0 

25.0 

Perry  

4.0 

14.0 

Piney  

2.0 

18.0 

Porter  

9.0 

25.0 

(Oak  Hall  Ind.)  ... 

9.0 

12.0 

Redbank  

6.0 

12.0 

Richland  

6.0 

18.0 

Salem  

11.0 

20.0 

Toby  

5.0 

20.0 

Washington  

9.0 

19.0 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

City 

DuBois  

20.0* 

33.0 

Boroughs 

Brisbin  

lO.Ox 

35.0 

Burnside  

16.0 

35.0 

Chester  Hill  

21.0 

35.0 

Clearfield  

18.0 

39.0 

Coalport  

(L4>/2) 

15.0x 

35.0 

Curwensville  

(F15Vz)x 

32.0 

33.0 

Falls  Creek  (part)# 

14.0 

20.0 

Glen  Hope  

15.0 

30.0 

Grampian  

12.0 

30.0 

Houtzdale  

24.0 

35.0 

Irvona  

15.0 

35.0 

Lumber  City  

(L3) 

12.0 

35.0 

MahaiTey  

30.0 

31.0 

Newburg  

(L8) 

No  Levy 

25.0 

New  Washington  . . 

No  Levy 

25.0 

Osceola  Mills  

32.5 

24.0 

Ramey  

15.0 

35.0 

Troutville  

(L6) 

8.0 

18.0 

Wallaceton  

7.0 

30.0 

Westover  

9.0 

35.0 

Townships 

Beccaria  

14.0 

35.0 

Bell  

No  Levy 

25.0 

Bigler  

14.0 

35.0 

Bloom  

4.0 

30.0 

Boggs  

7.0 

35.0 

Bradford  

11.0 

30.0 

Brady  

(L5) 

No  Levy 

25.0 

Burnside  

7.0 

27.0 

Chess  

16.0 

20.0 

Cooper  

2.0 

35.0 

Covington  

No  Levy 

18.0 

Decatur  

12.0 

35.0 

Ferguson  

8.0 

22.0 

Girard  

7.0 

30.0 

Goshen  

3.0 

20.0 

Graham  

7.0 

32.0 

Greenwood  

10.0 

20.0 

Gulich  

8.0 

35.0 

Huston  

5.0 

35.0 

Jordan  

7.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

30.00 

71.66 

21.50 

3.5 

7.5 

36.00 

85.00 

30.60 

3.5 

7.5 

50.00 

73.33 

36.67 

3.5 

7.5 

20.00 

80.00 

16.00 

3.5 

7.5 

38.00 

80.00 

30.40 

3.5 

7.5 

43.00 

71.66 

30.81 

3.5 

7.5 

29.00 

83.33 

24.17 

3.5 

7.5 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

3.5 

7.5 

45.00 

75.00 

33.75 

3.5 

7.5 

32.00 

75.00 

24.00 

3.5 

7.5 

29.00 

85.00 

24.65 

3.5 

7.5 

35.00 

86.66 

30.33 

3.5 

7.5 

42.00 

96.66 

40.60 

3.5 

7.5 

36.00 

76.66 

27.60 

3.5 

7.5 

39.00 

80.00 

31.20 

7.5 

16.5 

77.00 

65.00 

50.05 

7.5 

16.5 

69.00 

75.00 

51.75 

7.5 

16.5 

75.00 

75.00 

56.25 

7.5 

16.5 

80.00 

95.00 

76.00 

7.5 

16.5 

81.00 

81.66 

66.14 

7.5 

16.5 

74.00 

75.00 

55.50 

7.5 

16.5 

89.00 

50.00 

44.50 

7.5 

16.5 

58.00 

100.00 

58.00 

7.5 

16.5 

69.00 

75.00 

51.75 

7.5 

16.5 

66.00 

66.66 

44.00 

7.5 

16.5 

83.00 

70.00 

58.10 

7.5 

16.5 

74.00 

50.00 

37.00 

7.5 

16.5 

71.00 

50.00 

35.50 

7.5 

16.5 

85.00 

72.66 

61.76 

7.5 

16.5 

49.00 

40.00 

19.60 

7.5 

16.5 

49.00 

86.66 

42.46 

7.5 

16.5 

80.50 

60.00 

48.30 

7.5 

16.5 

74.00 

50.00 

37.00 

7.5 

16.5 

50.00 

60.00 

30.00 

7.5 

16.5 

61.00 

33.33 

20.33 

7.5 

16.5 

68.00 

60.00 

40.80 

7.5 

16.5 

73.00 

50.00 

36.50 

7.5 

16.5 

49.00 

50.00 

24.50 

7.5 

16.5 

73.00 

83.33 

60.83 

7.5 

16.5 

58.00 

70.00 

40.60 

7.5 

16.5 

66.00 

75.00 

49.50 

7.5 

16.5 

65.00 

50.00 

32.50 

7.5 

16.5 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

7.5 

16.5 

58.00 

100.00 

58.00 

7.5 

16.5 

60.00 

90.00 

54.00 

7.5 

16.5 

61.00 

56.66 

34.56 

7.5 

16.5 

42.00 

85.00 

35.70 

7.5 

16.5 

71.00 

33.33 

23.66 

7.5 

16.5 

54.00 

96.66 

52.20 

7.5 

16.5 

61.00 

100.00 

61.00 

7.5 

16.5 

47.00 

87.50 

41.13 

7.5 

16.5 

63.00 

50.00 

31.50 

7.5 

16.5 

54.00 

100.00 

54.00 

7.5 

16.5 

67.00 

50.00 

33.50 

7.5 

16.5 

64.00 

66.66 

42.66 

7.5 

16.5 

51.00 

75.00 

38.25 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Karthaus  

No  Levy 

12.0 

7.5 

16.5 

36.00 

88.33 

31.80 

Knox  

15.0 

20.0 

7.5 

16.5 

59.00 

75.00 

44.25 

Lawrence  

4.0 

45.0 

7.5 

16.5 

73.00 

70.00 

51.10 

Morris  

11.0 

35.0 

7.5 

16.5 

70.00 

41.11 

28.78 

Penn  

4.0 

20.0 

7.5 

16.5 

48.00 

100.00 

48.00 

Pike  

13.0 

35.0 

7.5 

16.5 

72.00 

75.00 

54.00 

Sandy  

16.0 

35.0 

7.5 

16.5 

75.00 

42.50 

31.88 

Union  

5.0 

30.0 

7.5 

16.5 

59.00 

66.66 

39.33 

Woodward  9 0 39.0  7.5  16.5  72.00 

* Actual  rate  20  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 

# Part  in  Jefferson  County. 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

39.00 

28.08 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

City 

Lock  Haven  

10.86* 

19.0 

3.0 

8.0 

40.86 

100.00 

40.86 

Boroughs 

Avis  

8.0 

(F2) 

30.0 

3.0 

8.0 

49.00 

70.00 

34.30 

Beach  Creek  

14.0 

18.0 

3.0 

8.0 

43.00 

75.00 

32.25 

Flemington  

15.0 

33.0 

3.0 

8.0 

59.00 

75.00 

44.25 

Loganton  

3.0 

18.0 

3.0 

8.0 

32.00 

66.66 

21.33 

Mill  Hall  

10.0 

31.0 

3.0 

8.0 

52.00 

60.00 

31.20 

Renovo  

20.0 

29.0 

3.0 

8.0 

60.00 

100.00 

60.00 

South  Renovo  

12.0 

(L3) 

34.0 

3.0 

8.0 

57.00 

100.00 

57.00 

Townships 

Allison  

2.0 

22.0 

3.0 

8.0 

35.00 

81.66 

28.58 

Bald  Eagle  

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

8.0 

29.00 

81.66 

23.68 

Beech  Creek  

No  Levy 

14.0 

3.0 

8.0 

25.00 

88.33 

22.08 

Castanea  

7.0 

20.0 

3.0 

8.0 

38.00 

85.00 

32.30 

Chapman  

4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

8.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

Colebrook  

No  Levy 

25.0 

3.0 

8.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

Crawford  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.0 

8.0 

21.00 

88.00 

18.48 

Dunnstable  

No  Levy 

13.0 

3.0 

8.0 

24.00 

75.00 

18.00 

East  Keating  

No  Levy 

14.0 

3.0 

8.0 

25.00 

70.00 

17.50 

Gallagher  

4.0 

5.0 

3.0 

8.0 

20.00 

70.00 

14.00 

Greene  

2.0 

16.0 

3.0 

8.0 

29.00 

85.00 

24.65 

Grugan  

5.0 

5.0 

3.0 

8.0 

21.00 

75.00 

15.75 

Lamar  

6.0 

21.0 

3.0 

8.0 

38.00 

85.00 

32.30 

Leidy  

7.0 

15.0 

3.0 

8.0 

33.00 

66.66 

22.00 

Logan  

6.0 

15.0 

3.0 

8.0 

32.00 

85.00 

27.20 

Noyes  

4.0 

20.0 

3.0 

8.0 

35.00 

66.66 

23.33 

Pine  Creek  

6.0 

25.0 

3.0 

8.0 

42.00 

60.00 

25.20 

Porter  

2.0 

11.0 

3.0 

8.0 

24.00 

90.00 

21.60 

Wayne  

No  Levy 

17.0 

3.0 

8.0 

28.00 

96  66 

27.06 

West  Keating  

7.0 

5.0 

3.0 

8.0 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

Woodward  

* Actual  rate  11  mills. 

5.0 

Adjusted  to 

15.0 

basis  of 

3.0 

school 

8.0  31.00 

assessment. 

75.00 

23.25 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Benton  

12.0 

(L5) 

11.0 

4.0 

5.0 

32.00 

90.00 

28.80 

Berwick  

11.0 

13.25 

4.0 

5.0 

33.25 

100.00 

33.25 

Bloomsburg  Town  . . 

No  Levy 

11.0 

4.0 

5.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Briar  Creek  

2.0 

7.0 

4.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Catawissa  

4.5 

14.0 

4.0 

5.0 

27.50 

100.00 

27.50 

Centralia  

15.0 

35.0 

4.0 

5.0 

59.00 

100.00 

59.00 

Millville  

10.0 

12.5 

4.0 

5.0 

31.50 

75.00 

23.63 

Orangeville  

11.5 

(L8V2) 

10.0 

4.0 

5.0 

30.50 

63.33 

19.32 

Stillwater  

2.0 

8.0 

4.0 

5.0 

19.00 

90.00 

17.10 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 
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County 
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( Aaual J 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Townships 

Beaver  

No  Levy 

26.0 

4.0 

5.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Benton  

2.0 

15.0 

4.0 

5.0 

26.00 

90.00 

23.40 

Briar  Creek  

1.0 

16.0 

4.0 

5.0 

26.00 

83.33 

21.67 

Catawissa  

5.0 

12.0 

4.0 

5.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Center  

2.0 

17.0 

4.0 

5.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

(North  and  South) 

Cleveland  

2.0 

13.0 

4.0 

5.0 

24.00 

83.33 

20.00 

Conyngham  

1.75 

31.0 

4.0 

5.0 

41.75 

92.00 

38.41 

Fishing  Creek  

No  Levy 

12.0 

4.0 

5.0 

21.00 

91.66 

19.25 

Franklin  

No  Levy 

14.0 

4.0 

5.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Greenwood  

2.0 

10.0 

4.0 

5.0 

21.00 

85.00 

17.85 

Hemlock  

2.0 

7.0 

4.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Jackson  

8.0 

18.0 

4.0 

5.0 

35.00 

65.00 

22.75 

Locust  

6.0 

12.0 

4.0 

5.0 

27.00 

90.00 

24.30 

Madison  

No  Levy 

12.0 

4.0 

5.0 

21.00 

90.00 

18.90 

Main  

No  Levy 

12.5 

4.0 

5.0 

21.50 

100.00 

21.50 

Mifilin  

1.0 

15.0 

4.0 

5.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Montour  

No  Levy 

9.0 

4.0 

5.0 

18.00 

75.00 

13.50 

Mt.  Pleasant  

3.0 

16.0 

4.0 

5.0 

28.00 

98.00 

27.44 

Ornage  

No  Levy 

11.0 

4.0 

5.0 

20.00 

90.00 

18.00 

Pine  

No  Levy 

18.0 

4.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Roaring  Creek  

7.0 

11.0 

4.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Scott  

No  Levy 

18.0 

4.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Sugarloaf  

3.0 

25.0 

4.0 

5.0 

37.00 

75.00 

27.75 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Cities 

Meadville  

15.83* 

20.0 

3.0 

5.0 

43.83 

39.00 

17.09 

Titusville  

15.16** 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

38.16 

63.33 

24.17 

Boroughs 

Blooming  Valley  . . . 

6.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

24.00 

65.00 

15.60 

Cambridge  Springs  . 

17.0 

19.0 

3.0 

5.0 

44.00 

60.00 

26.40 

Centerville  

6.0 

13.0 

3.0 

5.0 

27.00 

66.66 

18.00 

Cochrantown  

10.0 

7.0 

3.0 

5.0 

25.00 

75.00 

18.75 

Conneaut  Lake  Boro 

15.0 

17.0 

3.0 

5.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

Conneautville  

14.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

37.00 

66.66 

24.66 

Geneva  

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

26.00 

75.00 

19.50 

Hydetown  

10.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

33.00 

80.00 

26.40 

Linesville  

15.0 

13.0 

3.0 

5.0 

36.00 

55.83 

20.10 

Saegertown  

12.0 

24.0 

3.0 

5.0 

44.00 

60.00 

26.40 

Spartansburg  

15.0 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

35.00 

83.33 

29.17 

Springsboro  

17.0 

21.0 

3.0 

5.0 

46.00 

75.00 

34.50 

Townville  

10.0 

16.0 

3.0 

5.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Venango  

8.0 

18.0 

3.0 

5.0 

34.00 

75.00 

25.50 

Woodcock  

9.0 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

29.00 

66.66 

19.33 

Townships 

Athens  

4.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Beaver  

6.0 

14.0 

3.0 

5.0 

28.00 

90.00 

25.20 

Bloomfield  

5.0 

17.0 

3.0 

5.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Cambridge  

5.0 

14.0 

3.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Conneaut  

6.5 

16.0 

3.0 

5.0 

30.50 

101.66 

31.01 

(Penn  Line  Ind.) 

6.5 

17.0 

3.0 

5.0 

31.50 

80.00 

25.20 

Cussewago  

9.0 

18.0 

3.0 

5.0 

35.00 

89.00 

31.15 

East  Fairfield  

10.0 

9.0 

3.0 

5.0 

27.00 

75.00 

20.25 

East  Fallowfield  .... 

9.0 

15.0 

30 

5.0 

32.00 

76.66 

24.53 

East  Mead  

6.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Fairfield  

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

26.00 

75.00 

19.50 

Greenwood  

8.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Hayfield  

7.0 

14.0 

3.0 

5.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

North  Shenango  .... 

4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

5.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Oil  Creek  

5.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

28.00 

96.00 

26.88 

Pine  

5.0 

11.0 

3.0 

5.0 

24.00 

55.83 

13.40 

Randolph  

5.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Richmond  

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

23.00 

85.00 

19.55 

Rockdale  

6.0 

13.0 

3.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Rome  

5.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 
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{ Putman  Ind.)  ... 

5.0 

25.0 

3.0 

5.0 

38.00 

80.00 

30.40 

Sadsbury  

4.0 

6.0 

3.0 

5.0 

18.00 

50.00 

9.00 

South  Shenango  .... 

7.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Sparta  

7.0 

18.0 

3.0 

5.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Spring  

4.0 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

24.00 

71.66 

17.20 

Steuben  

6.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.0 

34.00 

90.00 

30.60 

Summerhill  

8.0 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

28.00 

86.66 

24.26 

Summit  

6.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

24.00 

75.00 

18.00 

Troy  

4.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.0 

32.00 

90.00 

28.80 

Union  

3.0 

8.0 

3.0 

5.0 

19.00 

81.66 

15.52 

(Union  Ind.)  

3.0 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Venango  

8.0 

14.0 

3.0 

5.0 

30.00 

90.00 

27.00 

Vernon  

7.0 

22.0 

30 

5.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Wayne  

8.0 

11.0 

3.0 

5.0 

27.00 

86.66 

23.40 

West  Fallowfield  . . . 

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

West  Mead  

5.0 

21.0 

3.0 

5.0 

34.00 

75.00 

25.50 

West  Shenango  

6. Ox 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

26.00 

91.66 

23.83 

Woodcock  

8.0 

12.0 

3.0 

5.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

* Actual  rate  16  mills. 

Adjusted 

to  basis 

of 

school 

assessment. 

**  Actual  rate  15  mills. 

Adjusted 

to  basis 

of 

school 

assessment. 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Camp  Hill  

8.0 

15.5 

No  Levy 

4.0 

27.50 

75.00 

20.63 

Carlisle  

8.0 

12.5 

4.0 

24.50 

75.00 

18.38 

Lemoyne  

7.5 

16.0 

4.0 

27.50 

65.00 

17.88 

Mechanicsburg  

9.0 

12.0 

4.0 

25.00 

95.00 

23.75 

Mt.  Holly  Springs  . . 

10.5 

11.0 

4.0 

25.50 

100.00 

25.50 

Newburg  

4.0 

11.0 

4.0 

19.00 

83.33 

15.83 

New  Cumberland  . . . . 

8.0 

18.0 

4.0 

30.00 

79.00 

23.70 

Newville  

8.0 

13.0 

4.0 

25.00 

75.00 

18.75 

Shippensburg  (part)# 

11.0 

16.0 

4.0 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

Shiremanstown  

8.0 

13.0 

4.0 

25.00 

78.33 

19.58 

West  Fairview  

12.0 

24.0 

4.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

Wormleysburg  

7.0 

14.5 

4.0 

25.50 

75.00 

19.13 

Townships 

Cooke  

7.0xx 

12.0 

4.0 

23.00 

95.83 

22.04 

Dickinson  

4.0 

8.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

East  Pennsboro  

6.0 

23.0 

4.0 

33.C0 

75.00 

24.75 

( Fl-L21,2-W21, 

2) 

Hampden  

1.0 

10.5 

4.0 

15.50 

75.00 

11.63 

Hopewell  

No  Levy 

11.0 

4.0 

15.00 

83.33 

12.50 

Lower  Allen  

2.0 

14.0 

4.0 

20.00 

72.50 

14.50 

Lower  Frankford  . . . 

2.0 

10.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Lower  Miffiin  

3.0 

12.0 

4.0 

19.00 

88.33 

16.78 

Middlesex  

1.0 

9.0 

4.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

Monroe  

2.0 

9.5 

4.0 

15.50 

91.66 

14.21 

North  Middleton  .... 

1.5 

10.0 

4.0 

15.50 

100.00 

15.50 

(Ind.  District)  

1.5 

6.0 

4.0 

11.50 

100.00 

11.50 

Newton  

1.0 

13.0 

4.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Penn  

4.0 

12.0 

4.0 

20.00 

95.83 

19.17 

Shippensburg  

No  Levy 

14.0 

4.0 

18.00 

75.00 

13.50 

(L8V2) 

Silver  Spring  

1.0 

9.0 

4.0 

14.00 

78.33 

10.97 

South  Middleton  .... 

3.0 

10.5 

4.0 

17.50 

100.00 

17.50 

Southampton  

No  Levy 

12.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Upper  Allen  

3.0 

8.0 

4.0 

15.00 

75.00 

11.25 

Upper  Frankford  . . . 

No  Levy 

13.0 

4.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Upper  Mifflin  

5.0 

10.0 

4.0 

19.00 

80.00 

15.20 

West  Pennsboro  . . . 

l.Ox 

8.5 

4.0 

13.50 

100.00 

13.50 

# Part  in  Franklin  County, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 
xx  1937  rate.  (1938  and  1939  rates  not  available) 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates  in  Mills — 1939 


County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

or 

Township 

( Actual J 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 


City 


Harrisburg  . . . . 

13.45* 

16.0 

1.5 

4.5 

35.45 

70.00 

24.82 

Boroughs 

Berrysburg  . . . 

12.0 

16.0 

1.5 

4.5 

34.00 

70.00 

23.80 

Dauphin  

12.0 

18.0 

1.5 

4.5 

36.00 

80.00 

28.80 

Elizabethville 

12.0 

16.0 

1.5 

4.5 

34.00 

82.00 

27.88 

Gratz  

8.0 

9.0 

1.5 

4.5 

23.00 

70.00 

16.10 

Halifax  

12.0 

6.0 

1.5 

4.5 

24.00 

66.6S 

16.00 

Highspire  

12.0 

24.0 

1.5 

4.5 

42.00 

60.00 

25.20 

Hummelstown 

10.0 

25.0 

1.5 

4.5 

41.00 

60.00 

24.60 

Lykens  

15.0 

25.5 

1.5 

4.5 

46.50 

85.00 

39.53 

Middletown 

1.0 

22.0 

1.5 

4.5 

29.00 

90.00 

26.10 

Millersburg 

11.0 

17.0 

1.5 

4.5 

34.00 

66.66 

22.66 

Paxtang  

14.0 

13.0 

1.5 

4.5 

33.00 

45.66 

15.07 

Penbrook  

12.0 

(L3) 

23.0 

1.5 

4.5 

41.00 

55.00 

22.55 

Royalton  

8.0 

22.0 

1.5 

4.5 

36.00 

73.66 

26.52 

Steelton  

11.0 

24.0 

1.5 

4.5 

41.00 

40.00 

16.40 

Uniontown  . . . . 

10.0 

17.0 

1.5 

4.5 

33.00 

78.33 

25.85 

Williamstown  . . 

140 

(L3) 

25.0 

1.5 

4.5 

45.00 

85.00 

38.25 

Townships 

Conewago  . . . . 

4.0 

10.0 

1.5 

4.5 

20.00 

98.66 

19.33 

Derry  

2.0 

16.0 

1.5 

4.5 

24.00 

66.66 

16.00 

East  Hanover  . . 

60 

9.0 

1.5 

4.5 

21.00 

69.44 

14.58 

Halifax  

2.0 

13.0 

1.5 

4.5 

21.00 

66.66 

14.00 

Jackson  

4.0 

16.0 

1.5 

4.5 

26.00 

83.33 

21.67 

Jefferson  

6.0 

9.0 

1.5 

4.5 

21.00 

70.00 

14.70 

Londonderry  . . 

30 

10.0 

1.5 

4.5 

19.00 

90.00 

17.10 

Lower  Paxton  . 

7.0 

20.0 

1.5 

4.5 

33.00 

61.66 

20.35 

Lower  Swatara 

6.0 

9.0 

1.5 

4.5 

21.00 

91.66 

19.25 

Lykens  

9.0 

1.5 

4.5 

15.00 

91.00 

13.65 

Middle  Paxton 

No  Levy 

13.0 

1.5 

4.5 

19.00 

70.00 

13.30 

Mifflin  

11.0 

1.5 

4.5 

17.00 

90.00 

15.30 

Reed  

7.0 

8.0 

1.5 

4.5 

21.00 

60.00 

12.60 

Rush  

21.0 

1.5 

4.5 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

South  Hanover 

3.0 

12.0 

1.5 

4.5 

21.00 

70.00 

14.70 

Susquehanna  . . 

4.0 

23.0 

1.5 

4.5 

33.00 

81.66 

26.95 

Swatara  

6.0 

25.0 

1.5 

4.5 

37.00 

60.00 

22.20 

Upper  Paxton  . 

No  Levy 

(L3) 

14.0 

1.5 

4.5 

20.25 

100.00 

20.00 

Washington  . . . . 

19.0 

1.5 

4.5 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Wayne  

10.0 

1.5 

4.5 

16.00 

90.00 

14  40 

West  Hanover  . 

2.0 

9.0 

1.5 

4.5 

17.00 

75.00 

12.75 

Wiconisco  

7.0 

(F2-L3) 

20.0 

1.5 

4.5 

33.00 

85.00 

28.05 

Williams  7.0 

* Actual  rate  13.5  mills.  Adjusted 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

19.0 

to  basis 

1.5 

of  school 

4.5 

asse 

32.00 

ssment. 

75.00 

24.00 

City 

Chester  

11.0* 

13.0 

1.5 

3.45 

28.95 

90.00 

26.06 

Boroughs 

Alden  

13.5 

21.0 

1.5 

3.45 

39.45 

60.00 

23.67 

Clifton  Hgts.  . . . 

15.0 

30.0 

1.5 

3.45 

49.95 

100.00 

49.95 

Collingdale  

15.0 

30.0 

1.5 

3.45 

49.95 

100.00 

49.95 

Colwyn  

15.0 

28.0 

1.5 

3.45 

47.95 

64.44 

30.90 

Darby  

14.0 

29.0 

1.5 

3.45 

47.95 

100.00 

47.95 

East  Lansdowne 

19.0 

23.0 

1.5 

3.45 

46.95 

40.00 

18.78 

Eddystone  

9.0 

12.5 

1.5 

3.45 

26.45 

50.00 

13.22 

Folcroft  

12.5 

28.0 

1.5 

3.45 

45.45 

78.66 

35.75 

Glenolden  

14.0 

25.0 

1.5 

3.45 

43.95 

46.66 

20.51 

Lansdowne  . . . . 

13.5 

23. 0 

1.5 

3.45 

41.45 

33.33 

13.82 

Marcus  Hook  . . 

11.0 

17.0 

1.5 

3.45 

32.95 

53.33 

17.57 

Media  

10.5 

15.0 

1.5 

3.45 

30.45 

60.00 

18.27 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills— 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual J 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Millboume  

12.5 

4.0 

1.5 

3.45 

21.45 

76.66 

16.44 

Morton  

14.5 

30.0 

1.5 

3.45 

49.45 

100.00 

49.45 

Norwood  

15.0 

25.0 

1.5 

3.45 

44.95 

50.00 

22.47 

Parkside  

10.0 

16.0 

1.5 

3.45 

30.95 

61.66 

19.08 

Prospect  Park  

14.0 

22.0 

1.5 

3.45 

40.95 

83.33 

34.12 

Ridley  Park  

16.0 

16.0 

1.5 

3.45 

36.95 

100.00 

36.95 

Rose  Valley  

11.0 

13.0 

1.5 

3.45 

28.95 

40.00 

11.58 

Rutledge  

15. Ox 

22.0 

1.5 

3.45 

41.95 

85.00 

35.66 

Sharon  Hill  

15.0 

23.0 

1.5 

3.45 

42.95 

86.66 

37.22 

Swarthmore  

10. 5x 

23.0 

1.5 

3.45 

38.45 

53.33 

20.50 

Trainer  

10.0 

17.0 

1.5 

3.45 

31.95 

40.00 

12.78 

Upland  

13.0 

30.0 

1.5 

3.45 

47.95 

46.66 

22.37 

Yeadon  

15.0 

21.0 

1.5 

3.45 

40.95 

37.77 

15.47 

Townships 

Aston  

10.0 

18.0 

1.5 

3.45 

32.95 

60.00 

19.77 

Bethel  

6.0 

16.5 

1.5 

3.45 

27.45 

50.00 

13.72 

Birmingham  

2.0 

13.0 

1.5 

3.45 

19.95 

70.00 

13.96 

Chester  

5.5 

29.0 

1.5 

3.45 

39.45 

70.00 

27.62 

Concord  

2.75 

(FV2) 

10.0 

1.5 

3.45 

17.70 

83.33 

14.75 

Darby  

10. Ox 

30.0 

1.5 

3.45 

44.95 

70.00 

31.46 

Edgemont  

3.0 

13.0 

1.5 

3.45 

20.95 

50.00 

10.47 

Haverford  

11.25 

20.0 

1.5 

3.45 

36.20 

40.00 

14.48 

Marple  

2.0 

(WV2-LI) 

12.0 

1.5 

3.45 

18.95 

65.00 

12.32 

Middletown  

5.0 

( F (2 ) 

21.0 

1.5 

3.45 

30.95 

70.00 

21.66 

Nether  Providence  . . 

8. Ox 

17.0 

1.5 

3.45 

29.95 

40.00 

11.98 

N ewton  

7.0 

16.0 

1.5 

3.45 

27.95 

60.00 

16.77 

Radnor  

10.0 

17.5 

1.5 

3.45 

32.45 

32.00 

10.38 

Ridley  

10.0 

16.0 

1.5 

3.45 

30.95 

60.00 

18.57 

Springfield  

11.5 

21.0 

1.5 

3.45 

37.45 

45.00 

16.85 

Thornbury  

5.0 

12.0 

1.5 

3.45 

21.95 

78.33 

17.19 

Tinicum  

10.0 

20.0 

1.5 

3.45 

34.95 

38.33 

13.40 

Lower  Chichester  . . . 

12.0 

23.0 

1.5 

3.45 

39.95 

56.66 

22.64 

Upper  Chichester  . . . 

7.0 

30.0 

1.5 

3.45 

41.95 

60.00 

25.17 

Upper  Darby  

14.0 

20.0 

1.5 

3.45 

38.95 

46.66 

1817 

Upper  Providence  . . 

* Actual  rate  11.5  mills 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

7.0  19.0 

(LI) 

Adjusted  to  basis 
not  available.) 

1.5  3.45  30.95 

of  school  assessment. 

73.33 

22.70 

ELK  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Johnsonburg  

20.0 

45.0 

8.5 

9.5 

83.00 

50.00 

41.50 

Ridgway  

17.75 

36.0 

8.5 

9.5 

71.75 

50.00 

35.87 

St.  Marys  

15. Ox 
< L3  Vz ) x 

20.0 

8.5 

9.5 

53.00 

50.00 

26.50 

Townships 

Benezette  

7.0 

15.0 

8.5 

95 

40.00 

50.00 

20.00 

Bensinger  

5.0 

30.0 

8.5 

9.5 

53.00 

50.00 

26.50 

Fox  

5.0 

30.0 

8.5 

9.5 

53.00 

50.00 

26  50 

Highland  

7.0 

35.0 

8.5 

9.5 

60.00 

75.00 

45.00 

Horton  

5.0 

35.0 

8.5 

9.5 

58.00 

50.00 

29.00 

Jay  

7.0 

35.0 

8.5 

9.5 

60.00 

35.00 

21.00 

Jones  

6.0 

(L5) 

35.0 

8.5 

9.5 

59.00 

50.00 

29.50 

Millstone  

2.0 

10.0 

8.5 

9.5 

30.00 

50.00 

15.00 

Ridgway  

No  Levy 

35.0 

8.5 

9.5 

53.00 

50.00 

26.50 

Spring  Creek  6.0  25.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

8.5 

9.5 

49.00 

50.00 

24.50 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Cities 

Corry  

15.91* 

20.5 

2.25  4.75 

43.41 

100.00 

43.41 

Erie  

12.04** 

16.0 

2.25  4.75 

35.04 

91.66 

32.12 
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and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

( Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Boroughs 


Albion  

15.0 

25.0 

2.25 

4.75 

47.00 

65.00 

30.55 

Cranesville  

9.0 

25.0 

2.25 

4.75 

41.00 

77.77 

31.89 

East  Springfield  .... 

2.0 

18.0 

2.25 

4.75 

27.00 

75.00 

20.25 

Edinboro  

12.0 

11.0 

2.25 

4.75 

30.00 

66. 6o 

20.00 

Elgin  

1.0 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

28.00 

65.00 

18.20 

Fairview  

12.0 

25.0 

2.25 

4.75 

44.00 

61.66 

27.13 

Girard  

5.0 

18.0 

2.25 

4.75 

30.00 

34.44 

10.33 

Middleboro  

7.0 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

34.00 

78.33 

26.63 

Mill  Village  

16.0 

16.0 

2.25 

4.75 

39.00 

60.00 

35.40 

North  East  

23.0 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

50.00 

60.00 

30.00 

North  Girard  

14.0 

30.0 

2.25 

4.75 

51.00 

75.00 

38.25 

Platea  

10.0 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Union  City  

12.0 

23.0 

2.25 

4.75 

42.00 

44.44 

18.66 

Waterford  

10.0 

10.0 

2.25 

4.75 

27.00 

66.44 

17.94 

Wattsburg  

10.0 

10.0 

2.25 

4.75 

27.00 

68.33 

18.45 

Wesley  ville  

15.0 

27.0 

2.25 

4.75 

49.00 

60.00 

29.40 

Townships 

Amity  

9.0 

14.0 

2.25 

4.75 

30.00 

80.00 

24.00 

Concord  

6.0 

17.0 

2.25 

4.75 

30.00 

55.00 

16.50 

Conneaut  

9.0 

14.0 

2.25 

4.75 

30.00 

75.00 

22.50 

Elk  Creek  

7.0 

15.0 

2.25 

4.75 

29.00 

75.00 

21.75 

Fairview  

7.0 

13.0 

2.25 

4.75 

27.00 

65.00 

17.55 

Franklin  

9.0 

12.0 

2.25 

4.75 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Girard  

7.0 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

34.00 

75.00 

25.50 

Greene  

7.0 

15.0 

2.25 

4.75 

29.00 

90.00 

26.10 

Greenfield  

9.0 

16.0 

2.25 

4.75 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Harborcreek  

4.0 

(L5) 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

31.00 

85.00 

26.35 

Lawrence  Park  .... 

14.0 

19.0 

2.25 

4.75 

40.00 

48.33 

19.33 

La  Boeuf  

7.0 

15.0 

2.25 

4.75 

29.00 

65.00 

18.85 

McKean  

8.0 

15.0 

2.25 

4.75 

30.00 

78.33 

23.50 

Millcreek  

3.5 

16.0 

2.25 

4.75 

26.50 

60.00 

15.90 

North  East  

7.0 

13.0 

2.25 

4.75 

27.00 

60.00 

16.20 

Springfield  

No  Levy 

21.0 

2.25 

4.75 

28.00 

71.68 

20.06 

Summit  

7.0 

19.0 

2.25 

4.75 

n.oo 

85.00 

28.05 

Union  

9.0 

20.0 

2.25 

4.75 

3k,  00 

77.50 

27.90 

Venango  

9.0 

12.0 

2.25 

4.75 

28  00 

100.00 

28.00 

(Pleasant  Hill  Ind.) 

9.0 

12.0 

2.25 

4.75 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Washington  

9.0 

16.0 

2.25 

4.75 

32.00 

75.00 

24.00 

Waterford  

2.0 

10.0 

2.25 

4.75 

19.00 

90.00 

17.10 

Wayne  ...  6.0 

* Actual  rate  14.5  mills.  Adjusted 
**  Actual  rate  12  mills.  Adjusted 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

9.0  2.25  4.75  22.00 

[ to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
to  basis  of  school  assessment. 

101.66 

22.37 

Cities 

Connellsville  

19.86* 

27.0 

2.5 

11.5 

60.86 

70.00 

42.60 

Uniontown  

12.59** 

15.0 

2.5 

11.5 

41.59 

100.00 

41.59 

Boroughs 

Bellevernon  

19.0 

(L4) 

30.0 

2.5 

11.5 

63.00 

38.88 

24.49 

Brownsville  

15.5 

(L3%-W%) 

24.0 

2.5 

11.5 

53.50 

50.00 

26.75 

Dawson  

22.0 

31.0 

2.5 

11.5 

67.00 

60.00 

40.20 

Dunbar  

8.0 

23.0 

2.5 

11.5 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Everson  

16.5 

(L3-W3) 

22.0 

2.5 

11.5 

52.50 

91.66 

48.12 

Fairchance  

27.0 

20.0 

2.5 

11.5 

61.00 

85.00 

51.85 

Fayette  City  

14.0 

(L4) 

28.0 

2.5 

11.5 

56.00 

75.00 

42.00 

Markleysburg  

7.5 

31.0 

2.5 

11.5 

52.50 

50.00 

26.25 

Masontown  

8.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

57.00 

75.00 

42.75 

Ohiopyle  

10.0 

23.0 

2.5 

11.5 

47.00 

50.00 

23.50 

Point  Marion  

13.5 

(L4V2) 

30.0 

2.5 

11.5 

57.50 

100.00 

57.50 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Smithfield  

9.0 

20.0 

2.5 

11.5 

43.00 

57.77 

24.84 

South  Connellsville  . 

24.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

73.00 

57.77 

42.17 

Vanderbilt  

11.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

60.00 

63.33 

38.00 

Townships 

Brownsville  

3.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

52.00 

55.55 

28.89 

Bullskin  

7.0 

24.0 

2.5 

11.5 

45.00 

72.33 

32.55 

Connellsville  

6.0 

30.0 

2.5 

11.5 

50.00 

45.55 

22.77 

Dunbar  

5.0 

32.0 

2.5 

11.5 

51.00 

75.00 

38.25 

Franklin  

5.0 

20.0 

2.5 

11.5 

39.00 

80.00 

31.20 

Georges  

6.0 

36.0 

2.5 

11.5 

56.00 

100.00 

5S.00 

German  

6.0 

40.0 

2.5 

11.5 

60.00 

100.00 

60.00 

Henry  Clay  

7.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

56.00 

63.88 

35.77 

Jefferson  

6.0 

20.0 

2.5 

11.5 

40.00 

88.33 

35.33 

Lower  Tyrone  

(L3V2) 

8.0 

16.0 

2.5 

11.5 

38.00 

93.33 

35.46 

Luzerne  

4.0 

21.0 

2.5 

11.5 

39.00 

81.66 

31.85 

Menallen  

7.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

56.00 

98.33 

55.06 

(New  Salem  Ind.) 

7.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

56.00 

38.66 

21.65 

Nicholson  

7.0 

25.0 

2.5 

11.5 

46.00 

93.33 

42.93 

North  Union  

6.5 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

55.50 

100.00 

55.50 

Perry  

4-0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

53.00 

90.00 

47.70 

Redstone  

5.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

54.00 

100.00 

54.00 

Salt  Lick  

4.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

53.00 

36.33 

19.25 

South  Union  

7.0 

35.0 

2.5 

11.5 

56.00 

100.00 

56.00 

Springfield  

(L15) 

5.0 

29.0 

2.5 

11.5 

48.00 

73.33 

35.20 

Springhill  

5.0 

20.0 

2.5 

11.5 

39.00 

100.00 

39.00 

Stewart  

No  Levy 

22.0 

2.5 

11.5 

36.00 

53.33 

19.20 

Upper  Tyrone  

6.0 

33.0 

2.5 

11.5 

53.00 

75.00 

39.75 

Washington  

9.0 

30.0 

2.5 

11.5 

53.00 

100.00 

53.00 

Wharton  

(F4) 

5.0 

20.0 

2.5 

11.5 

39.00 

93.33 

36.40 

(Wharton  Ind.)  .. 

5.0 

22.0 

2.5 

11.5 

41.00 

45.00 

18.45 

* Actual  rate  20  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 
**  Actual  rate  12.5  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 


FOREST  COUNTY 


Borough 


Tionesta  

17.5 

(L5-S2) 

25.0 

7.0 

8.0 

57.50 

60.00 

34.30 

Townships 

Barnett  

5.0 

20.0 

7.0 

8.0 

40.00 

66.66 

26.66 

Greene  

3.0 

12.0 

7.0 

8.0 

30.00 

66.66 

20.00 

Harmony  

5.0 

20.0 

7.0 

8.0 

40.00 

76.66 

30.66 

Hickory  

3.0 

28.0 

7.0 

8.0 

46.00 

66.66 

30.66 

Howe  

10.0 

7.0 

8.0 

25.00 

60.00 

15.00 

Jenks  

5.0 

(L5) 

30.0 

7.0 

8.0 

50.00 

61.66 

30.83 

Kingsley  

2.0 

18.0 

7.0 

8.0 

35.00 

66.66 

23.33 

Tionesta  

6.0 

12.0 

7.0 

8.0 

33.00 

70.00 

23.10 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
Boroughs 


Chambersburg  

4.0 

21.0 

3.0 

3.0 

31.00 

80.00 

24.80 

Greencastle  

5.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

24.00 

75.00 

18.00 

Mercersburg  

11.0 

16.0 

3.0 

3.0 

33.00 

75.00 

24.75 

Mont  Alto  

5.0 

20.0 

3.0 

3.0 

31.00 

76.66 

23.76 

Shippensburg  (part)# 

11.0 

16.0 

3.0 

3.0 

33.00 

75.00 

24.75 

Waynesboro  

13.0 

22.0 

3.0 

3.0 

41.00 

80.00 

32.80 

Townships 

Antrim  

1.0 

9.0 

3.0 

3.0 

16.00 

83.33 

13.33 

Fannett  

2.0 

(L3V2) 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

20.00 

75.00 

15.00 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates  in  Mills — 1939 


County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Greene  

2.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.00 

93  33 

19.60 

Guilford  

3.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

19.00 

85.00 

16.15 

Hamilton  

1.0 

9.0 

3.0 

3.0 

16.00 

90.00 

14.40 

Letterkenny  

1.5 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

17.50 

71.66 

12.54 

Lurgan  

No  Levy 

16.0 

3.0 

3.0 

22.00 

85.00 

18.70 

Metal  

3.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

23.00 

72.22 

16.61 

Montgomery  

1.0 

8.5 

3.0 

3.0 

15.50 

85.00 

13.18 

Peters  

2.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.00 

80.66 

16.94 

Quincy  

7.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

27.00 

90.00 

24.30 

St.  Thomas  

2.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.00 

90.00 

18.90 

Southampton  . . 

3.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

22.00 

90.00 

19.80 

Warren  

3.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

22.00 

76.66 

16.87 

Washington  

5.0 

17.0 

3.0 

3.0 

28.00 

80.00 

22.40 

# Part  in  Cumberland 

County. 

FULTON  COUNTY 

Borough 

McConnellsburg  .... 

10. Ox 

18.0 

4.0 

6.0 

38.00 

75.00 

28.50 

Townships 

Ayr  

No  Levy 

18.0 

4.0 

6.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Belfast  

5.0 

30.0 

4.0 

6.0 

45.00 

50.00 

22.50 

Bethel  

No  Levy 

20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

30.00 

75.00 

22.50 

Brush  Creek  

No  Levy 

20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

30.00 

62.50 

18.75 

Dublin  

No  Levy 

18.0 

4.0 

6.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Licking  Creek  

5.0 

30.0 

4.0 

6.0 

45.00 

75.00 

33.75 

Taylor  

No  Levy 

21.0 

4.0 

6.0 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

Thompson  

No  Levy 

15.0 

4.0 

6.0 

25.00 

86.66 

21.67 

Todd  

No  Levy 

16.0 

4.0 

6.0 

26.00 

50.00 

13.00 

Union  

No  Levy 

20.0 

4.0 

6.0 

30.00 

53.33 

16.00 

Wells  

6.0 

30.0 

4.0 

6.0 

46.00 

60.00 

27.60 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

not  available) . 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Carmichaels  

10.0 

23.0 

1.5 

5.5 

40.00 

53.33 

21.33 

Clarksville  

13.0 

10.0 

1.5 

5.5 

30.00 

58.33 

17.50 

Freeport  

12.0 

20.0 

1.5 

5.5 

39.00 

66.66 

26.00 

Greensboro  

15.0 

20.0 

1.5 

5.5 

42.00 

80.00 

33.60 

Jefferson  

15.0 

16.0 

1.5 

5.5 

38.00 

85.00 

32.30 

Mt.  Morris  

15.0 

22.0 

1.5 

5.5 

44.00 

83.33 

36.67 

Rices  Landing  

11.0 

10.0 

1.5 

5.5 

28.00 

80.00 

22.40 

Waynesburg  

18.0 

18.0 

1.5 

5.5 

43.00 

55.00 

23.65 

Townships 

Aleppo  

5.0 

18.0 

1.5 

5.5 

30.00 

64.44 

19.33 

Center  

1.5 

11.0 

1.5 

5.5 

19.50 

75.00 

14.63 

Cumberland  

6.5 

26.0 

1.5 

5.5 

39.50 

81.66 

32.26 

Dunkard  

4.0 

9.0 

1.5 

5.5 

20.00 

80.00 

16.00 

Franklin  

6. Ox 

13.0 

1.5 

5.5 

26.00 

50.00 

13.00 

Gilmcre  

3.0 

10.0 

1.5 

5.5 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Gray  

14.0 

12.0 

1.5 

5.5 

33.00 

75.00 

24.75 

Greene  

1.5 

3.0 

1.5 

5.5 

11.50 

78.33 

9.01 

Jackson  

9.0 

15.0 

1.5 

5.5 

31.00 

90.00 

27.90 

Jefferson  

6.0 

10.0 

1.5 

5.5 

23.00 

85.00 

19.55 

Monongahela  

3.0 

16.5 

1.5 

5.5 

26.50 

50.00 

13.25 

Morgan  

No  Levy 

17.0 

1.5 

5.5 

24.00 

80.00 

19.20 

Morris  

9.0 

13.0 

1.5 

5.5 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Perry  

5.0 

6.0 

1.5 

5.5 

18.00 

50.00 

9.00 

Richhill  

9.0 

9.0 

1.5 

5.5 

25.00 

86  66 

21.67 

Springhill  

No  Levy 

20.0 

1.5 

5.5 

27.00 

81.66 

22.05 

Washington  

6.0 

6.5 

1.5 

5.5 

19.50 

90.00 

17.55 

Wayne  

6.0 

11.0 

1.5 

5.5 

24.00 

78.33 

18.80 

Whiteley  

3.0 

5.0 

1.5 

5.5 

15.00 

85.00 

12.75 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

MiUage 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Alexandria  

7.0 

9.0 

1.0 

4.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

Birmingham  

5.0x 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

20.00 

90.00 

18.00 

Broad  Top  City  .... 

5.0 

14.0 

1.0 

4.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Cassville  

3.0 

7.0 

1.0 

4.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

Coalmont  

2.5 

20.0 

1.0 

4.0 

27.50 

100.00 

27.50 

Dudley  

15.0 

20.0 

1.0 

4.0 

40.00 

91.66 

36.66 

Huntingdon  

8.5 

11.0 

1.0 

4.0 

24.50 

100.00 

24.50 

Mapleton  

11.0 

15.0 

1.0 

4.0 

31.00 

116.66 

36.16 

Marklesburg  

4.0 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

19.00 

96.66 

18.37 

Mill  Creek  

5.0 

12.0 

1.0 

4.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Mount  Union  

11.0 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Orbisonia  

9.0 

17.0 

1.0 

4.0 

31.00 

90.00 

27.90 

Petersburg  

12.0 

13.0 

1.0 

4.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Rockhill  

12.0 

20.0 

1.0 

4.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Saltille  

9.0 

14.0 

1.0 

4.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Shade  Gap  

3.0 

15.0 

1.0 

4.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Shirleysville  

11.0 

18.0 

1.0 

4.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Three  Springs  

6.0 

12.0 

1.0 

4.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Townships 

Barree  

No  Levy 

9.0 

1.0 

4.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

Brady  

No  Levy 

8.5 

1.0 

4.0 

13.50 

100.00 

13.50 

Carbon  

12.0 

18.0 

1.0 

4.0 

35.00 

93.33 

32.67 

Cass  

2.0 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Clay  

No  Levy 

12.0 

1.0 

4.0 

17.00 

91.66 

15.58 

Cromwell  

5.0 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Dublin  

5.0 

8.0 

1.0 

4.0 

18.00 

98.33 

17.70 

Franklin  

No  Levy 

11.0 

1.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Henderson  

No  Levy 

17.0 

1.0 

4.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Hopewell  

4.0 

12.0 

1.0 

4.0 

21.00 

91.66 

19.25 

Jackson  

2.0 

5.0 

1.0 

4.0 

12.00 

100.00 

12.00 

Juniata  

No  Levy 

13.0 

1.0 

4.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Lincoln  

No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

15.00 

90.00 

13.50 

Logan  

2.0 

13.0 

1.0 

4.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Miller  

2.0xx 

12.0 

1.0 

4.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

Morris  

No  Levy 

12.0 

1.0 

4.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Oneida  

2.0 

14.0 

1.0 

4.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

Penn  

No  Levy 

7.0 

1.0 

4.0 

12.00 

100.00 

12.00 

Porter  

No  Levy 

11.0 

1.0 

4.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Shirley  

6.0 

15.0 

1.0 

4.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Smithfield  

2.0 

18.0 

1.0 

4.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Springfield  

4.0 

14.0 

1.0 

4.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Spruce  Creek  

No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

Tell  

6.0 

16.0 

1.0 

4.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Tod  

No  Levy 

8.0 

1.0 

4.0 

13.00 

133.33 

17.33 

Union  

No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

Walker  

2.0x 

10.0 

1.0 

4.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Warriors  Mark  

No  Levy 

9.0 

1.0 

4.0 

14.00 

90.00 

12.60 

West  

6.0 

7.0 

1.0 

4.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Wood  

10. Ox 

35.0 

1.0 

4.0 

50.00 

90.00 

45.00 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

not  available.) 

xx  1937  rate.  (1938  and 

1939  rates  not  available.) 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Armagh  

No  Levy 

22.0 

2.0 

8.0 

32.00 

67.66 

21.65 

Blairsville  

8.0 

18.5 

2.0 

8.0 

36.50 

80.00 

29.20 

Cherrytree  

15.0 

17.0 

2.0 

8.0 

42.00 

68.33 

28.70 

Clymer  

14.5 

26.0 

2.0 

8.0 

50.50 

100.00 

50.50 

Creekside  

6.0 

20.0 

2.0 

8.0 

36.00 

81.66 

29.40 

Glen  Campbell  

10.0 

20.0 

2.0 

8.0 

40.00 

80.00 

32.00 

Homer  City  

11.0 

18.0 

2.0 

8.0 

39.00 

80.00 

31.20 

Indiana  

10. 5x 

17.0 

2.0 

8.0 

37.50 

60.00 

22.50 

Jacksonville  

2.0 

14.0 

2.0 

8.0 

26.00 

80.00 

20.80 

Marion  Center  

9.0 

18.0 

2.0 

8.0 

37.00 

93.33 

34.53 

Plumville  

lO.Ox 

15.0 

2.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 
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and  Minor 
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Borough 

or 

Township 
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Poor 
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Saltsburg  

13.0 

16.0 

2.0 

8.0 

39.00 

100.00 

39.00 

Shelocta  

8.0x 

15.0 

2.0 

8.0 

33.00 

80.00 

26.40 

Smicksburg  

7.0 

18.0 

2.0 

8.0 

35.00 

80.00 

28.00 

Townships 

Armstrong  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

8.0 

22.00 

80.00 

17.60 

Banks  

7.0 

14.0 

2.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Black  Lick  

8.0 

11.0 

2.0 

8.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Brushvalley  

9.0 

17.0 

2.0 

8.0 

36.00 

78.33 

28.20 

Buffington  

13.0 

24.0 

2.0 

8.0 

47.00 

100.00 

47.00 

Burrell  

9.0 

14.0 

2.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Canoe  

4.0 

21.0 

2.0 

8.0 

35.00 

80.00 

28.00 

(Canoe  Ind.)  

4.0 

15.0 

2.0 

8.0 

29.00 

80.00 

23.20 

Center  

6.0 

21.0 

2.0 

8.0 

37.00 

80.00 

29.60 

Cherryhill  

13.0 

15.0 

2.0 

8.0 

38.00 

83.33 

31.67 

Conemaugh  

9.0 

14.0 

2.0 

8.0 

33.00 

80.00 

26.40 

(Clarkesburg  Ind.) 

9.0 

15.0 

2.0 

8.0 

34.00 

80.00 

27.20 

East  Mahoning  

No  Levy 

11.0 

2.0 

8.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

( George ville  Ind.) 

No  Levy 

8.0 

2.0 

8.0 

18.00 

86.66 

15.60 

East  Wheatfteld  .... 

8.0 

22.0 

2.0 

8.0 

40.00 

8000 

32.00 

Grant  

No  Levy 

14.0 

2.0 

8.0 

24.00 

86.66 

20.80 

Greene  

5.0 

16.0 

2.0 

8.0 

31.00 

80.00 

24.80 

Montgomery  

12.0 

20.0 

2.0 

8.0 

42.00 

61.66 

25.90 

North  Mahoning  .... 

No  Levyx 

4.0 

2.0 

8.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

Pine  

9. Ox 

28.5 

2.0 

8.0 

47.50 

100.00 

47.50 

Rayne  

5.0 

15.0 

2.0 

8.0 

30.00 

80.00 

24.00 

South  Mahoning  . . . . 

No  Levy 

9.0 

2.0 

8.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

Washington  

3.0 

6.0 

2.0 

8.0 

19.00 

68.33 

12.98 

West  Mahoning  .... 

4.0 

6.0 

2.0 

8.0 

20.00 

80.00 

16.00 

West  Wheatfteld  .... 

12.0 

16.0 

2.0 

8.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

White  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

8.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Young  

10.0 

25.0 

2.0 

8.0 

45.00 

80.00 

36.00 

(West  Lebanon 

Ind.)  

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

10.0  14.0 

not  available). 

2.0 

8.0 

34.00 

80.00 

27.20 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Big  Run  

18.0 

25.0 

1.0 

6.0 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

Brockway  

21.0 

22.0 

1.0 

6.0 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

Brookville  

11.0 

14.0 

1.0 

6.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Corsica  

4.0 

25.0 

1.0 

6.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

Falls  Creek  (part)# 

14.0 

20.0 

1.0 

6.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Punxsutawney  

18.0 

18.0 

1.0 

6.0 

43.00 

80.00 

34.40 

Reynoldsville  

17.0 

17.0 

1.0 

6.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Summerville  

7.0 

29.0 

1.0 

6.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Sykesville  

20.0 

25.0 

1.0 

6.0 

52.00 

100.00 

52.00 

Timblin  

14.0 

25.0 

1.0 

6.0 

46.00 

90.00 

41.40 

Worthville  

l.Ox 

11.0 

1.0 

6.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

Townships 

Barnett  

No  Levy 

13.0 

1.0 

6.0 

20.00 

82.50 

16.50 

Beaver  

6.0 

11.0 

1.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Bell  

6.0 

15.0 

1.0 

6.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Clover  

2.0 

13.0 

1.0 

6.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Eldred  

8.0 

12.0 

1.0 

6.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Gaskill  

No  Levy 

16.0 

1.0 

6.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Heath  

7.0 

20.0 

1.0 

6.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Henderson  

2.0 

16.0 

1.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Knox  

No  Levy 

11.0 

1.0 

6.0 

18.00 

75.00 

13.50 

McCalmont  

No  Levy 

20.0 

1.0 

6.0 

27.00 

85.00 

22.95 

Oliver  

No  Levy 

13.0 

1.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Perry  

6.0 

18.0 

1.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Pinecreek  

No  Levy 

15.0 

1.0 

6.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Polk  

No  Levy 

5.0 

1.0 

6.0 

12.00 

100.00 

12.00 

Porter  

60 

11.0 

1.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Ringgold  

9.0 

15.0 

1.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Rose  

9. Ox 

15.0 

1.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.0? 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Snyder  

7.0 

17.0 

1.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Union  

No  Levy 

15.0 

1.0 

6.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Warsaw  

3.5 

14.0 

1.0 

6.0 

24.50 

100.00 

24.50 

(West  Warsaw  Ind.) 

3.5 

5.0 

1.0 

6.0 

15.50 

100.00 

15.50 

Washington  

5.0 

15.0 

1.0 

6.0 

27.00 

88.33 

23.85 

Winslow  

9.0 

12.0 

1.0 

6.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Young  9.0  19.0 

# Part  in  Clearfield  County. 
xl938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available). 

1.0 

6.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Mifflin  

8.0 

20.0 

3.0 

7.0 

38.00 

75.00 

28.50 

Mifflintown  

15.0 

17.0 

3.0 

7.0 

42.00 

73.33 

30.80 

Port  Royal  

18.0 

15.0 

3.0 

7.0 

43.00 

60.00 

25.80 

Thompsontown 

9.0 

15.0 

3.0 

7.0 

34.00 

66.00 

22.44 

Townships 

Beale  

No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

7.0 

28.00 

91.66 

25.66 

5.0 

12.0 

3.0 

7.0 

27.00 

75.00 

20.25 

Fayette  

4.0 

11.0 

3.0 

7.0 

25.00 

80.00 

20.00 

Fermanagh  

5.0 

17.0 

3.0 

7.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Greenwood  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.0 

7.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

9.0 

24.0 

3.0 

7.0 

43.00 

65.00 

27.95 

Milford  

No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

7.0 

28.00 

85.00 

23.80 

Monroe  

3.0 

(L5) 

12.0 

3.0 

7.0 

25.00 

60.00 

15.00 

Spruce  Hill  

No  Levy 

16.0 

3.0 

7.0 

26.00 

98.33 

25.57 

Susquehanna  

5.0 

13.0 

3.0 

7.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Turbett  

No  Levy 

14.0 

3.0 

7.0 

24.00 

103.33 

24.80 

Tuscarora  

No  Levy 

15.0 

3.0 

7.0 

25.00 

69.44 

17.36 

Walker  No  Levy 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

16.0 

3.0 

7.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Cities 

Carbondale  

14.40* 

25.0 

3.2  4.4 

47.00 

100.00 

47.00 

Scranton  

18.10** 

19.0 

3.2  4.4 

44.70 

70.00 

31.29 

Boroughs 

Archbald  

25.0 

38.0 

3.2  4.4 

70.60 

100.00 

70.60 

Blakely  

12.0 

40.0 

3.2  4.4 

59.60 

75.00 

44.70 

Clarks  Summit  . . . . 

8.0 

20.0 

3.2  4.4 

35.60 

100.00 

35.60 

Dalton  

10.0 

25.0 

3.2  4.4 

42.60 

100.00 

42.60 

Dickson  City  

15.0 

35.0 

3.2  4.4 

57.60 

100.00 

57.60 

Dunmore  

27.5 

30.0 

3.2  4.4 

65.10 

100.00 

65.10 

Elmhurst  

10.0 

20.0 

3.2  4.4 

37.60 

100.00 

37.60 

Gouldsboro  

4.0 

11.0 

3.2  4.4 

22.60 

100.00 

22.60 

Jermyn  

11.0 

20.0 

3.2  4.4 

38.60 

100.00 

38.60 

Mayfield  

14.5 

31.0 

3.2  4.4 

53.10 

100.00 

53.10 

Moosic  

15.0 

29.0 

3.2  4.4 

51.60 

91.66 

47.30 

Moscow  

6.0 

22.0 

3.2  4.4 

35.60 

100.00 

35.60 

Old  Forge  

19.0 

42.0 

3.2  4.4 

68.60 

96.66 

66.31 

Olyphant  

14.5 

34.0 

3.2  4.4 

56.10 

100.00 

56.10 

Taylor  

12.5 

29.0 

3.2  4.4 

49.10 

100.00 

49.10 

Throop  

22.5 

40.0 

3.2  4.4 

70.10 

99.17 

69.52 

Vandling  

8.0 

33.0 

3.2  4.4 

48.60 

100.00 

48.60 

Winton  

. No  Levy 

45.0 

3.2  4.4 

52.60 

93.33 

49.09 

Townships 

Abington  

4.0  18.0 

(W2-L1-1/5) 

3.2  4.4 

29.60 

100.00 

29.60 

Benton  

3.0 

14.0 

3.2  4.4 

24.60 

100.00 

24.60 

Carbondale  

9.0 

35.0 

3.2  4.4 

51.60 

100.00 

51.60 

Clifton  

. No  Levy 

17.0 

3.2  4.4 

24.60 

100.00 

24.60 

Covington  

Fell  

. No  Levy 
7. Ox 
(F7) 

21.0 

44.0 

3.2  4.4 

3.2  4.4 

28.60 

58.60 

100.00 

100.00 

28.60 

58.60 
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and  Minor 

Civil  Division 
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Borough 

or 
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Glenbum  

21.0 

3.2 

4.4 

28.60 

100.00 

28.60 

Greenfield  

4.0 

11.0 

3.2 

4.4 

22.60 

100.00 

22.60 

Jefferson  

5.0 

22.0 

3.2 

4.4 

34.60 

100.00 

34.60 

Lackawanna 

12.0 

35.0 

3.2 

4.4 

54.60 

100.00 

54.60 

LaPlume  

No  Levy 

18.0 

3.2 

4.4 

25.60 

100.00 

25.60 

Lehigh  

3.5 

10.0 

3.2 

4.4 

21.10 

100.00 

21.10 

Madison  

6. Ox 

24.0 

3.2 

4.4 

37.60 

100.00 

37.60 

Newton  

5.0 

18.0 

3.2 

4.4 

30.60 

100.00 

30.60 

North  Abington 

3.0 

18.0 

3.2 

4.4 

28.60 

100.00 

28.60 

Ransom  

2.0 

(FVa) 

25.0 

3.2 

4.4 

34.60 

100.00 

34.60 

Roaring  Brook 

10. Ox 

20.0 

3.2 

4.4 

37.60 

100.00 

37.60 

Scott  

5.0 

25.0 

3.2 

4.4 

37.60 

100.00 

37.60 

South  Abington 

....  No  Levy 

22.0 

3.2 

4.4 

29.60 

100.00 

29.60 

Spring  Brook  . 

9.0 

10.0 

3.2 

4.4 

26.60 

100.00 

26.60 

West  Abington 

7.0 

20.0 

3.2 

4.4 

34.60 

100.00 

34.60 

* Actual  rate  13 

mills.  Adjusted 

to  basis 

of  school 

1 assessment. 

**  Weighted  rate  based  on  25.22  mills  for  land  and  12.61  for  improvements, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 


Note:  The  total  actual  tax  rate  in  mills  shown  as  levied  in  the  City  of  Scranton  is 
not  necessarily  the  correct  weighted  average  for  individual  properties  since  the 
varying  proportion  of  land  and  building  valuations  on  individual  holdings  will 


produce  different  flat  city  tax 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

rates. 

City 

Lancaster  

6.01* 

10.5 

1.0 

1.25 

18.76 

85.00 

15.94 

Boroughs 

Adamstown  

12.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.25 

29.25 

80.00 

23.40 

Akron  

13.0 

11.0 

1.0 

1.25 

26.25 

60.00 

15.75 

Christiana  

10.0 

13  0 

1.0 

1.25 

25.25 

50.00 

12.62 

Columbia  

15.0 

25.0 

1.0 

1.25 

42.25 

75.00 

31.69 

Denver  

9.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.25 

26.25 

60.00 

15.75 

Elizabethown  

11.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.25 

28.25 

38.78 

10.96 

Ephrata  

8.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.25 

26.25 

55.55 

14.58 

Lititz  

3.0 

21.0 

1.0 

1.25 

26.25 

60.00 

15.75 

Manheim  

8.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.25 

25.25 

60.00 

15.15 

Marietta  

12.0 

21.0 

1.0 

1.25 

35.25 

75.00 

26.44 

Millersville  

9.0 

9.0 

1.0 

1.25 

20.25 

50.00 

10.12 

Mount  Joy  

7.0 

20.0 

1.0 

1.25 

29.25 

67.77 

19.82 

Mountville  

5.0 

19.0 

1.0 

1.25 

26.25 

75.00 

19.69 

New  Holland  

9.5 

(F>/2) 

17.0 

1.0 

1.25 

28.75 

65.00 

18.69 

Quarryville  

9.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.25 

27.25 

50.00 

13.62 

Strasburg  

5.5 

14.0 

1.0 

1.25 

21.75 

60.00 

13.05 

Terre  Hill  

7.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.25 

23.25 

90.00 

20.93 

Washington  Boro 

5.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.25 

20.25 

75.00 

15.19 

Townships 

Bart  

5.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.25 

19.25 

75.00 

14.44 

Brecknock  

6.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.25 

20.25 

60.00 

12.15 

Caernarvon  

. . No  Levy 

7 0 

1.0 

1.25 

9.25 

80.00 

7.40 

Clay  

2.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.25 

12.25 

86.66 

10.62 

Colerain  

10.0 

8 0 

1.0 

1.25 

20.25 

85.00 

17.21 

Conestoga  

5.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

17.25 

75.00 

12.94 

Conoy  

2.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.25 

18.25 

70.00 

11.38 

Drumore  

. No  Levy 

13.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.25 

75.00 

11.44 

Earl  

6.0 

7.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.25 

75.00 

11.44 

East  Cocalico  

9.0 

(L3) 

13.0 

1.0 

1.25 

24.25 

75.00 

18.19 

East  Donegal  .... 

2.5 

(L4V2) 

12.5 

1.0 

1.25 

17.25 

75.00 

12.92 

East  Drumore  . . . . 

1.5 

8.0 

1.0 

1.25 

11.75 

85.00 

9.99 

East  Earl  

4.0 

7.0 

1.0 

1.25 

13.25 

85.00 

11.26 

East  Hempfield  . . . 

4.5 

(L2V2) 

9.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.75 

75.00 

11.81 

East  Lampeter  . . . 

3.0 

(L3!'2) 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.25 

80.00 

12.20 
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or 
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Eden  

9.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

21.25 

90.00 

19.13 

Elizabeth  

3.0 

7.0 

1.0 

1.25 

12.25 

75.00 

9.19 

Ephrata  

5.0 

(L3) 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

17.25 

60.00 

10.35 

(Lincoln  Ind.)  ... 

5.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.25 

75.00 

11.44 

Fulton  

3.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.25 

86.66 

13.22 

Lancaster  

6.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.25 

23.25 

35.00 

8.14 

Leacock  

3.0 

(L3) 

4.0 

1.0 

1.25 

9.25 

60.00 

5.55 

Little  Britain  

No  Levy 

12.0 

1.0 

1.25 

14.25 

75.00 

10.69 

Manheim  2.0 

(FI/5-L21/2) 

18.0 

1.0 

1.25 

22.25 

66.66 

14.83 

Manor  

6.0 

(L2>/2) 

11.0 

1.0 

1.25 

19.25 

80.00 

15.40 

Martic  

No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

12.25 

80.00 

9.80 

Mount  Joy  

3.0 

6.0 

1.0 

1.25 

11.25 

75.00 

8.44 

Paradise  

3.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

15.25 

70.00 

10.68 

Penn  

4.5 

(L33,4> 

6.0 

1.0 

1.25' 

12.75 

78.33 

9.99 

Pequea  

4.5 

6.0 

1.0 

1.25 

12.75 

85.00 

10.84 

Providence  

4.0 

11.0 

1.0 

1.25 

17.25 

66.66 

11.50 

Rapho  

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

1.25 

13.25 

75.00 

9.94 

Sadsbury  

No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

12.25 

60.00 

7.35 

Salisbury  

6.0 

6.0 

1.0 

1.25 

14.25 

90.00 

12.83 

(New  Milltown 

Ind.)  

6.0 

4.0 

1.0 

1.25 

12.25 

75.00 

9.19 

Strasburg  

3.0 

6.0 

1.0 

1.25 

11.25 

85.00 

9.56 

Upper  Leacock  

3.0 

(LI) 

11.0 

1.0 

1.25 

16.25 

75.00 

12.19 

Warwick  

5.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

17.25 

75.00 

12.94 

West  Cocalico  

1.5 

n.o 

1.0 

1.25 

14.75 

70.00 

10.33 

West  Donegal  

West  Earl  

3.0 

4.0 

( L2  V2 ) 

9.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.25 

14.25 

16.25 

75.00 

75.00 

10.69 

12.19 

West  Hempfield  .... 

NTo  Levy 

9.0 

1.0 

1.25 

11.25 

80.00 

9.00 

West  Lampeter  

* Actual  rate  6 mills. 

4.0 

(L2V2) 

Adjusted 

n.o 

to  basis 

1.0  1.25  17.25 

of  school  assessment. 

85.00 

14.66 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

City 

New  Castle  

12.11* 

18.0 

2.0 

4.0 

36.11 

100.00 

36.11 

Boroughs 

Bessemer  

12.0 

21.0 

2.0 

4.0 

39.00 

88.33 

34.45 

Ellport  

10.0 

25.0 

2.0 

4.0 

41.00 

90.00 

36.90 

Ellwood  City  (Part)# 

9.0 

22.0 

2.0 

4.0 

37.00 

70.00 

25.90 

Enon  Valley  

6.0 

14.0 

2.0 

4.0 

26.00 

95.00 

24.70 

New  Wilmington  . . . 

6.5 

13.0 

2.0 

4.0 

25.50 

81.66 

20.83 

South  New  Castle  . . 

11.5 

30.0 

2.0 

4.0 

47.50 

90.00 

42.75 

Volant  

2.0 

14.0 

2.0 

4.0 

22.00 

86.66 

19.07 

Wampus  

8.0 

18.0 

2.0 

4.0 

32.00 

96.66 

30.93 

Townships 

Big  Beaver  

5.0 

11.0 

2.0 

4.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Hickory  

4.0 

21.0 

2.0 

4.0 

31.00 

95.00 

29.45 

Little  Beaver  

5.0 

11.0 

2.0 

4.0 

22.00 

85.00 

18.70 

Mahoning  

5.0 

25.0 

2.0 

4.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

(Ebensburg  Ind.) 

5.0 

15.0 

2.0 

4.0 

26.00 

93.33 

24.27 

Neshannoek  

4.0 

15.0 

2.0 

4.0 

25.00 

90.00 

22.50 

North  Beaver  

3.0 

15.0 

2.0 

4.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Perry  

3.0 

25.0 

2.0 

4.0 

34.00 

95.00 

32.30 

Plain  Grove  

No  Levy 

22.0 

2.0 

4.0 

28.00 

90.00 

25.20 

Pulaski  

4.0 

12.0 

2.0 

4.0 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

Scott  

3.0 

10.0 

2.0 

4.0 

19.00 

98.33 

18.68 

Shenango  

6.0 

25.0 

2.0 

4.0 

37.00 

98.33 

36.38 

Slippery  Rock  

3.0 

17.0 

2.0 

4.0 

26.00 

96.66 

25.13 

Taylor  

No  Levy 
(L2)x 

22.5 

2.0 

4.0 

28.50 

91.66 

26.12 
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Union  

4.0 

22.0 

2.0 

4.0 

32.00 

85.00 

27.20 

Washington  

6.0 

8.0 

2.0 

4.0 

20.00 

83.33 

16.67 

Wayne  

8.0 

30.0 

2.0 

4.0 

44.00 

96.66 

42.53 

(Chewton  Ind.)  .. 

8.0 

30.0 

2.0 

4.0 

44.00 

96.66 

42.53 

Wilmington  No  Levy  10.0  2.0  4.0  16.00 

# Part  in  Beaver  County. 

* Actual  rate  11.5  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 

100.00 

16.00 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

City 

Lebanon  

8.95* 

13.0 

1.0 

2.0 

24.95 

80.00 

19.96 

Boroughs 

Cleone  

6.0 

9.0 

1.0 

2.0 

18.00 

75.00 

13.50 

Cornwall  

2.0 

8.5 

1.0 

2.0 

13.50 

85.00 

11.48 

Jonestown  

7.0 

13.0 

1.0 

2.0 

23.00 

80.00 

18.40 

Lebanon  Ind 

6.0 

15.0 

1.0 

2.0 

24.00 

75.00 

18.00 

Mount  Gretna  

3.0 

4.5 

1.0 

2.0 

10.50 

80.00 

8.40 

Myerstown  

7.0 

13.0 

1.0 

2.0 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

Palmyra  

10.0 

16.0 

1.0 

2.0 

29.00 

70.00 

20.30 

Richland  

6.0 

10.0 

1.0 

2.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

Townships 

Annville  

6.5 

19.0 

1.0 

2.0 

28.50 

81.66 

23.27 

Bethel  

5.0 

(L5) 

9.0 

1.0 

2.0 

17.00 

80.00 

13.60 

Cold  Spring  

No  Levy 

7.0 

1.0 

2.0 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

East  Hanover  

4.0 

8.0 

1.0 

2.0 

15.00 

93.33 

14.00 

Heidelberg  

6.5 

13.0 

1.0 

2.0 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

Jackson  

4.0 

12.0 

1.0 

2.0 

19.00 

83.33 

15.83 

Millcreek  

6.0 

14.0 

1.0 

2.0 

23.00 

84.00 

19.32 

North  Annville  

2.0 

9.5 

1.0 

2.0 

14.50 

81.66 

11.84 

North  Cornwall  .... 

2.0 

10.0 

1.0 

2.0 

15.00 

75.00 

11.25 

North  Lebanon  

3.0 
(FI  i/4) 

13.0 

1.0 

2.0 

19.00 

80.00 

15.20 

North  Londonderry  . 

3.0 

7.0 

1.0 

2.0 

13.00 

100.00 

13.00 

South  Annville  .... 

2.0 

8.0 

1.0 

2.0 

13.00 

100.00 

13.00 

South  Lebanon  

5.5 

9.5 

1.0 

2.0 

18.00 

80.00 

14.40 

South  Londonderry  . 

3.0 

12.0 

1.0 

2.0 

18.00 

90.00 

16.20 

Swatara  

2.0 

10.0 

1.0 

2.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

Union  

No  Levy 

7.0 

1.0 

2.0 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

West  Cornwall  

2.0 

7.5 

1.0 

2.0 

12.50 

80.00 

10.00 

West  Lebanon  

* Actual  rate  9 mills. 

10.0  18.0  1.0 

Adjusted  to  basis  of  school 

2.0  31.00 

assessment. 

100.00 

31.00 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Cities 

Allentown  

13.6* 

15.0 

1.4 

3.6 

33.60 

75.00 

25.20 

Bethlehem  (part)# 

12.0** 

16.0 

1.4 

3.6 

33.00 

96.66 

31.90 

Boroughs 

Alburtis  

14.0 

12.0 

1.4 

3.6 

31.00 

90.00 

27.90 

Catasaqua  

14.0 

20.0 

1.4 

3.6 

39.00 

58.33 

22.75 

Coopersburg  

15.5 

15.0 

1.4 

3.6 

35.50 

78.33 

27.81 

Coplay  

12.0 

22.0 

1.4 

3.6 

39.00 

55.00 

21.45 

Emmaus  

10.0 

16.0 

1.4 

3.6 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

Fountain  Hill  

12.0 

24.0 

1.4 

3.6 

41.00 

44.44 

18.22 

Macungie  

7.0 

9.0 

1.4 

3.6 

21.00 

60.00 

12.60 

Slatington  

15.0 

23.0 

1.4 

3.6 

43.00 

70.00 

30.10 

Townships 

Hanover  

3.0 

13.0 

1.4 

3.6 

21.00 

60.00 

12.60 

Heidelburg  

4.0 

7.0 

1.4 

3.6 

16.00 

60.00 

9.60 
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Lower  Macungie  . . . 

4.0 

10.0 

1.4 

3.6 

19.00 

65.00 

12.35 

Lower  Milford  

8.0 

14.0 

1.4 

3.6 

27.00 

60.00 

16.20 

Lowhill  

3.0 

10.0 

1.4 

3.6 

18.00 

67.50 

12.15 

Lynn  

2.0 

13.0 

1.4 

3.6 

20.00 

80.00 

16.00 

North  Whitehall  .... 

5.0 

16.0 

1.4 

3.6 

26.00 

60.00 

15.60 

Salisbury  

5.0 

17.0 

1.4 

3.6 

27.00 

52.77 

14.25 

South  Whitehall  . . . 

5.0 

17.0 

1.4 

3.6 

27.00 

71.66 

19.35 

Upper  Macungie  . . . 

2.0 

8.0 

1.4 

3.6 

15.00 

63.33 

9.50 

(Grim  Ind.)  

2.0 

6.0 

1.4 

3.6 

13.00 

75.00 

9.75 

Upper  Milford  

7.0 

10.0 

1.4 

3.6 

22.00 

70.00 

15.40 

Unper  Saucon  

5.0 

14.25 

1.4 

3.6 

24.25 

80.00 

19.40 

Washington  

6.0 

(F3!'2-L5) 

13.0 

1.4 

3.6 

24.00 

73.33 

17.60 

Weisenburg  

3.0 

11.0 

1.4 

3.6 

19.00 

70.00 

13.30 

Whitehall  12.0  22.0  1.4  3.6  39.00 

# Part  in  Northampton  County. 

* Actual  rate  12.4  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 

**  Actual  rate  12  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 

61.11 

23.33 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Cities 

Hazleton  

15.81* 

26.0 

3.0 

5.2 

50.01 

50.00 

25.00 

Nanticoke  

17.32** 

28.0 

3.0 

5.2 

53.52 

100.00 

53.52 

Pittston  

17.03t 

22.0 

3.0 

5.2 

47.23 

100.00 

47.23 

Wilkes-Barre  

14.07+ 

17.5 

3.0 

5.2 

39.77 

85.00 

33.80 

Boroughs 

Ashley  

9.5 

26.0 

3.0 

5.2 

43.70 

100.00 

43.70 

Avoca  

18.0 

29.0 

3.0 

5.2 

55.20 

110.00 

60.72 

Conyngham  

8.0 

22.0 

3.0 

5.2 

38.20 

100.00 

38.20 

Courtdale  

18.0 

(L4V2) 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

61.20 

100.00 

61.20 

Dallas  

15.5 

29.0 

3.0 

5.2 

52.70 

90.00 

47.43 

Dupont  

16.0 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

59.20 

98.66 

57.22 

Duryea  

15.6 

(L2.4) 

46.0 

3.0 

5.2 

69.80 

100.00 

69.80 

Edwardsville  

11.6 
(LI. 4) 

31.0 

3.0 

5.2 

50.80 

70.00 

35.56 

Exeter  

15.0 

17.0 

3.0 

5.2 

40.20 

100.00 

40.20 

Forty  Fort  

12.0 

23.0 

3.0 

5.2 

43.20 

100.00 

43.20 

Freeland  

15.0 

38.0 

3.0 

5.2 

61.20 

100.00 

61.20 

Hughestown  

18.0 

26.0 

3.0 

5.2 

52.20 

93.66 

48.89 

Jeddo  

12.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.2 

40.20 

100.00 

40.20 

Kingston  

12.0 

23.0 

3.0 

5.2 

43.20 

100.00 

43.20 

Laflin  

7.0 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

50.20 

100.00 

50.20 

Larksville  

17.0 

33.0 

3.0 

5.2 

58.20 

100.00 

58.20 

Laurel  Run  

10.0 

23.0 

3.0 

5.2 

41.20 

100.00 

41.20 

Luzerne  

19.0 

(L4) 

41.0 

3.0 

5.2 

68.20 

90.00 

61.38 

Nescopeck  

11.0 

16.0 

3.0 

5.2 

35.20 

90.00 

31.68 

New  Columbus 

6.0 

16.5 

30 

5.2 

30.70 

100.00 

30.70 

Nuangola  

12.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.2 

40.20 

90.00 

36.18 

Plymouth  

18.0 

31.0 

3.0 

5.2 

57.20 

80.00 

45.76 

Pringle  

21.1 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

64.30 

100.00 

64.30 

Shickshinny  

15.0 

(L7) 

23.0 

3.0 

5.2 

48.20 

95.00 

43.89 

Sugar  Notch  

13.5 

27.0 

3.0 

5.2 

48.70 

100.00 

48.70 

Swoyersville  

18.0 

(L2.6) 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

61.20 

80.00 

48.96 

Warrior  Run  

29.5 

34.0 

3.0 

5.2 

71.70 

100.00 

71.70 

West  Hazleton  

17.0 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

60.20 

100.00 

60.20 

West  Pittston  

15.0 

27.0 

3.0 

5.2 

50.20 

75.00 

37.65 

West  Wyoming  

19.0 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

62.20 

100.00 

62.20 

White  Haven  

15.0 

(L2) 

23.0 

3.0 

5.2 

46.20 

86.66 

40.04 

Wyoming  

11.5 

27.0 

3.0 

5.2 

46.70 

100.00 

46.70 

Yatesville  

18.0 

(L7) 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

61.20 

100.00 

61.20 
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Townships 

Bear  Creek  2.0 

28.0 

3.0 

5.2 

38.20 

100.00 

38.20 

(L10) 

Black  Creek  7.0 

25.0 

3.0 

5.2 

40.20 

100.00 

40.20 

Buck  No  Levy 

25.0 

3.0 

5.2 

33.20 

80.00 

26.56 

Butler  No  Levy 

30.0 

30 

5.2 

38.20 

100.00 

38.20 

Conyngham  7.0 

32.0 

3.0 

5.2 

47.20 

100.00 

47.20 

Dallas  5.0 

28.0 

3.0 

5.2 

41.20 

100.00 

41.20 

Denison  4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

5.2 

37.20 

100.00 

37.20 

Dorrance  7.0 

22.0 

3.0 

5.2 

37.20 

100.00 

37.20 

Exeter  5.0 

25.0 

3.0 

5.2 

38.20 

100.00 

38.20 

Fairmount  7.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.2 

35.20 

100.00 

35.20 

Fairview  6.0 

23.0 

3.0 

5.2 

37.20 

100.00 

37.20 

Foster  No  Levy 

43.0 

3.0 

5.2 

51.20 

100.00 

51.20 

(L5) 

Franklin  4.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.2 

27.20 

100.00 

27.20 

Hanover  6.0 

13.5 

30 

5.2 

27.70 

100.00 

27.70 

Hazel  No  Levy 

44.9 

3.0 

5.2 

53.10 

72.50 

38.50 

Hollenback  5.0 

18.0 

3.0 

5.2 

31.20 

100.00 

31.20 

Hunlock  4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

5.2 

37.20 

100.00 

37.20 

Huntingdon  5.0 

19.0 

3.0 

5.2 

32.20 

93.33 

30.05 

Jackson  5.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.2 

28.20 

100.00 

28.20 

Jenkins  4.0 

28.0 

3.0 

5.2 

40.20 

100.00 

40.20 

Kingston  9.0 

30.0 

3.0 

5.2 

47.20 

100.00 

47.20 

(L3) 

Lake  7.0 

21.0 

3.0 

5.2 

36.20 

86.66 

31.37 

Lehman  8.0 

30.0 

3.0 

5.2 

46.20 

80.00 

36.96 

Nescopeck  No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

5.2 

26.20 

100.00 

26.20 

Newport  8.0 

20.0 

3.0 

5.2 

36.20 

60.00 

21.72 

Pittston  5.0 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

48.20 

106.66 

51.41 

Plains  11.0 

39.0 

3.0 

5.2 

58.20 

97.00 

56.45 

Plymouth  9.0 

35.0 

3.0 

5.2 

52.20 

100.00 

52.20 

Rice  5.0 

28.0 

3.0 

5.2 

41.20 

100.00 

41.20 

Ross  5.0 

16.0 

3.0 

5.2 

29.20 

100.00 

29.20 

Salem  7.0 

18.0 

3.0 

5.2 

33.20 

75.00 

24.90 

(L4-F1) 

Slocum  7.0 

30.0 

3.0 

5.2 

45.20 

100.00 

45.20 

Sugarloaf  9.0 

15.0 

30 

5.2 

32.20 

88.33 

28.44 

Union  6.0 

16.0 

3.0 

5.2 

30.20 

100.00 

30.20 

Wilkes-Barre  17.0 

30.0 

3.0 

5.2 

55.20 

100.00 

55.20 

Wright  2.0  32.0  3.0  5.2  42.20 

* Actual  rate  14.5  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 

**  Actual  rate  16  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
t Actual  rate  17  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
t Actual  rate  13  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 

100.00 

42.20 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

City 

Williamsport  13.5* 

22.0 

5.0 

6.0 

46.50 

60.00 

27.90 

Boroughs 

Duboistown  20.0 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

61.00 

50.00 

30.50 

Hughesville  19.0 

34.0 

5.0 

6.0 

64.00 

65.00 

41.60 

Jersey  Shore  20.5 

48.0 

5.0 

6.0 

79.50 

75.00 

59.63 

Montgomery  26.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

62.00 

85.00 

52.70 

Montoursville  12.0 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

53.00 

40.00 

21.20 

Muncy  18.0 

23.0 

5.0 

6.0 

52.00 

50.00 

26.00 

Picture  Rocks  16.0 

35.0 

5.0 

6.0 

62.00 

43.33 

26.86 

(F2) 

Salladasburg  14.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

50.00 

72.50 

36.25 

So.  Williamsport  . . . 14.25 

27.5 

5.0 

6.0 

52.75 

71.66 

37.80 

Townships 

Anthony  5.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

41.00 

33.33 

13.67 

Armstrong  No  Levy 

18.0 

5.0 

6.0 

29.00 

50.00 

14.50 

Bastress  5.0 

15.0 

5.0 

6.0 

31.00 

56.66 

17.56 

Brady  4.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

35.00 

55.00 

19.25 

Brown  No  Levy 

8.0 

5.0 

6.0 

19.00 

80.00 

15.20 

Cascade  No  Levy 

8.0 

5.0 

6.0 

19.00 

45.00 

8.55 
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Clinton  

7.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

43.00 

75.00 

32.25 

Cogan  House  

7.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

38.00 

35.55 

13.51 

Cummings  

No  Levy 

11.0 

5.0 

6.0 

22.00 

60.00 

13.20 

Eldred  

4.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

35.00 

50.00 

17.50 

Franklin  

7.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

43.00 

33.33 

14.33 

Gamble  

No  Levy 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

36.00 

60.00 

21.60 

Hepburn  

No  Levy 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

41.00 

50.00 

20.50 

Jackson  

No  Levy 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

31.00 

60.00 

18.60 

Jordan  

9.0 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

50.00 

40.00 

20.00 

Lewis  

No  Levy 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

31.00 

60.00 

18.60 

Limestone  

3.0 

15.0 

5.0 

6.0 

29.00 

56.66 

16.43 

Lower  Fairfield  .... 

3.0 

23.0 

5.0 

6.0 

37.00 

50.00 

18.50 

Loyalsock  

6.0 

(L13-F3) 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

47.00 

32.22 

15.14 

Lycoming  

5.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

36.00 

33.33 

12.00 

McHenry  

No  Levy 

7.0 

5.0 

6.0 

18.00 

40.00 

7.20 

McIntyre  

5.0 

(L8) 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

41.00 

33.89 

13.89 

McNett  

5.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

41.00 

80.00 

32.80 

Mifflin  

No  Levy 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

31.00 

40.00 

12.40 

Mill  Creek  

2.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

33.00 

51.66 

17.05 

Moreland  

No  Levy 

28.0 

5.0 

6.0 

39.00 

33.33 

13.00 

Muncy  

No  Levy 

9.0 

5.0 

6.0 

20.00 

45.00 

9.00 

Muncy  Creek  

Mo  Levy 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

36.00 

76.00 

27.36 

Nippenose  

No  Levy 

24.0 

5.0 

6.0 

35.00 

60.00 

21.00 

Old  Lycoming  

8.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

44.00 

75.00 

33.00 

Penn  

7.0 

22.0 

5.0 

6.0 

40.00 

33.33 

13.33 

Piatt  

3.0 

22.0 

5.0 

6.0 

36.00 

50.00 

18.00 

Pine  

7.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

43.00 

80.00 

34.40 

Plunketts  Creek  

4.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

40.00 

40.00 

16.00 

Porter  

3.0 

25.0 

5.0 

6.0 

39.00 

91.66 

35.75 

Shrewsbury  

9.0 

30.0 

5.0 

6.0 

50.00 

71.00 

35.50 

Susquehanna  

6.0 

20.0 

5.0 

6.0 

37.00 

50.00 

18.50 

Upper  Fairfield  .... 

No  Levy 

15.0 

5.0 

6.0 

26.00 

33.33 

8.67 

Washington  No  Levy 

16.0 

5.0 

6.0 

27.00 

77.50 

20.93 

Watson  

4.0 

35.0 

5.0 

6.0 

50.00 

66.66 

33.33 

Wolf  

No  Levy 

12.0 

5.0 

6.0 

23.00 

33.33 

7.67 

Woodward  

* Actual  rate  13.5  mills 

No  Levy  20.0  5.0  6.0  31.00 

School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 

50.00 

15.50 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

City 

Bradford  

17.9* 

25.0 

No  Levy 

5.0 

47.90 

37.78 

18.10 

Boroughs 

Eldred  

38.0 

25.0 

5.0 

68.00 

40.00 

27.20 

Kane  

22.0 

34.0 

5.0 

61.00 

50.00 

30.50 

Lewis  Run  

15.0 

35.0 

5.0 

55.00 

78.33 

43.08 

Mount  Jewett 

22.5 

(L8) 

29.0 

5.0 

56.50 

50.00 

28.25 

Port  Allegheny  

18.0 

35.0 

5.0 

58.00 

66.66 

38.66 

Smethport  

16.0 

32.0 

5.0 

53.00 

48.88 

25.91 

Townships 

Annin  

16.0 

17.0 

5.0 

38.00 

76.66 

29.13 

Bradford  

6.0 

14.0 

5.0 

25.00 

35.00 

8.75 

Ceres  

7.0 

12.0 

5.0 

24.00 

66.66 

16.00 

Corydon  

5.0 

18.0 

5.0 

28.00 

90.00 

25.20 

Eldred  

14.0 

28.0 

5.0 

47.00 

33.33 

15.66 

Foster  

8.5 

17.0 

5.0 

30.50 

70.00 

21.35 

Hamilton  

7.0 

35.0 

5.0 

47.00 

35.00 

16.45 

Hamlin  

5.0 

(FI) 

30.0 

5.0 

40.00 

60.00 

24.00 

Keating  

9.0 

25.0 

5.0 

39.00 

56.68 

20.10 

Lafayette  

9.0 

22.0 

5.0 

36.00 

50.00 

18.00 

Liberty  

9.0 

35.0 

»* 

5.0 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

Norwich  

9.0 

25.0 

» ♦ 

5.0 

39.00 

6S.66 

26.00 

Otto  

7.0 

20.0 

* » 

5.0 

32.00 

30.44 

9.74 
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Sergeant  

7.0 

20.0 

No  Levy 

of  school 

5.0 

32.00 

66.66 

21.38 

Wetrnore  

* Actual  rate  18  mills. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

10.0 

Adjusted 

c .0 

to  basis 

5.0  42.00 

assessment. 

49.99 

21.00 

Cities 

Farrell  

16.09* 

25.0 

2.5 

4.5 

48.09 

40.00 

19.24 

Sharon  

16.96** 

23.0 

2.5 

4.5 

46.96 

53.33 

25.04 

Boroughs 

Clarksville  

12.0 

15.0 

2.5 

4.5 

34.00 

65.00 

22.10 

Fredonia  

18.0 

(L2) 

22.0 

2.5 

4.5 

47.00 

80.00 

37.60 

Greenville  

15.5 

18.0 

2.5 

4.5 

40.50 

50.00 

20.25 

Grove  City  

12.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

39.00 

85.00 

33.15 

Jackson  Center  . . . 

5.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

24.00 

65.83 

15.80 

Jamestown  

20.0 

18.0 

2.5 

4.5 

45.00 

75.00 

33.75 

Mercer  

22.0 

18.0 

2.5 

4.5 

47.00 

50.00 

23.50 

New  Lebanon  

4.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

31.00 

60.00 

18.60 

Sandy  Lake  

18.0 

25.0 

2.5 

4.5 

50.00 

60.00 

30.00 

Sharpsville  

16.0 

27.0 

2.5 

4.5 

50.00 

66.66 

33.33 

Sheakleyville  

10.0 

25.0 

2.5 

4.5 

42.00 

66.66 

28.00 

Stoneboro  

17.5 

25.0 

2.5 

4.5 

49.50 

75.00 

37.13 

West  Middlesex  . . . . 

23.0 

18.0 

2.5 

4.5 

48.00 

80.00 

38.40 

Wheatland  

21.0 

25.0 

2.5 

4.5 

53.00 

73.33 

38.86 

Townships 

Coolspring  

4.0 

18.0 

2.5 

4.5 

29.00 

78.33 

22.72 

Deercreek  

No  Levy 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

27.00 

80.00 

21.60 

Delaware  

5.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

24.00 

56.66 

13.60 

East  Lackawannock  . 

4.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

Fairview  

4.0 

15.0 

2.5 

4.5 

26.00 

75.00 

19.50 

Findley  

5.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

32.00 

75.00 

24.00 

French  Creek  

7.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

34.00 

92.00 

31.28 

Greene  

4.0 

16.0 

2.5 

4.5 

27.00 

90.00 

24.30 

Hempfield  

3.0 

25.0 

2.5 

4.5 

35.00 

60.00 

21.00 

Hickory  

5.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

32.00 

65.00 

20.80 

Jackson  

7.0 

16.0 

2.5 

4.5 

30.00 

75.00 

22.50 

Jefferson  

5.0 

16.0 

2.5 

4.5 

28.00 

66.66 

18.66 

Lackawannock  

6.0 

21.0 

2.5 

4.5 

34.00 

80.00 

27.20 

Lake  

7.0 

14.0 

2.5 

4.5 

28.00 

66.66 

18.66 

Liberty  

No  Levy 

15.0 

2.5 

4.5 

22.00 

81.66 

17.97 

Mill  Creek  

6.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

New  Vernon  

5.0 

22.0 

2.5 

4.5 

34.00 

83.66 

29.48 

Otter  Creek  

9.0 

15.0 

2.5 

4.5 

31.00 

78.33 

24.28 

Perry  

5.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

32.00 

75.00 

24.00 

Pine  

No  Levy 

30.0 

2.5 

4.5 

37.00 

60.00 

22.20 

Pymatuning  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

19.00 

72.00 

13.68 

Salem  

No  Levy 

15.0 

2.5 

4.5 

22.00 

98.33 

21.63 

Sandy  Creek  

3.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

22.00 

75.00 

16.50 

Sandy  Lake  

No  Levy 

19.0 

2.5 

4.5 

26.00 

90.00 

23.40 

Shenango  

5.0 

15.0 

2.5 

4.5 

27.00 

83.33 

22.50 

South  Pymatuning  . 

4.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

23.00 

75.00 

17.25 

Springfield  

4.0 

22.0 

2.5 

4.5 

33.00 

71.66 

23.65 

Sugar  Grove  

5.0 

10.0 

2.5 

4.5 

22.00 

100.00 

22.00 

West  Salem  

4.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

23.00 

90.00 

20.70 

Wilmington  

5.0 

12.0 

2.5 

4.5 

24.00 

50.00 

12.00 

Wolf  Creek  

3.0 

20.0 

2.5 

4.5 

30.00 

75.00 

22.50 

Worth  

* Actual  rate  16  mills. 
**  Actual  rate  17  mills. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

3.0 

Adjusted 

Adjusted 

12.0  2.5 

to  basis  of  school 
to  basis  of  school 

4.5  22.00 

assessment. 

assessment. 

100.00 

22.00 

Boroughs 

Burnham  

9.5 

24.0 

4.0 

4.0 

41.50 

70.00 

29.05 

Kistler  

20.0x 

16.0 

4.0 

4.0 

44.00 

95.00 

41.80 
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Lewistown  

8.0 

25.0 

4.0 

4.0 

41.00 

75.00 

30.75 

McVeytown  

10.0 

18.0 

4.0 

4.0 

36.00 

80.00 

28.80 

Newton  Hamilton  . . . 

10.0 

14.0 

4.0 

4.0 

32.00 

98.00 

31.36 

Townships 

Armagh  

3.0 

9.0 

4.0 

4.0 

20.00 

91.66 

18.33 

Bratton  

4.0 

20.0 

4.0 

4.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Brown  

4.0 

20.0 

4.0 

4.0 

32.00 

76.66 

24.53 

Decatur  

9.0 

20.0 

4.0 

4.0 

37.00 

90.00 

33.30 

Derry  

8. Ox 

28.0 

4.0 

4.0 

44.00 

80.00 

35.20 

Granville  

3.0 

(F1-L2) 

30.0 

4.0 

4.0 

41.00 

60.00 

24.60 

Menno  

4.0 

10.0 

4.0 

4.0 

22.00 

80.00 

17.60 

Oliver  

6.0 

18.0 

4.0 

4.0 

32.00 

98.33 

31.47 

Union  

3.0 

12.0 

4.0 

4.0 

23.00 

80.00 

18.40 

Wayne  No  Levy  16.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 

4.0 

4.0 

24.00 

95.00 

22.80 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Delaware  Water  Gap 

9.0 

13.0 

4.0 

4.5 

30.50 

50.00 

15.25 

East  Stroudsburg  . . . 

11.0 

20.0 

4.0 

4.5 

39.50 

50.00 

19.75 

Mount  Pocono  

10.0 

12.0 

4.0 

4.5 

30.50 

50.00 

15.25 

Stroudsburg  

12.0 

22.0 

4.0 

4.5 

42.50 

50.00 

21.25 

Townships 

Barrett  

7.0 

17.0 

4.0 

4.5 

32.50 

50.00 

16.25 

Chestnut  Hill  

4.0 

22.0 

4.0 

4.5 

34.50 

78.33 

27.02 

Coolbaugh  

No  Levy 

25.0 

4.0 

4.5 

33.50 

50.00 

16.75 

Eldred  

No  Levy 

12.0 

4.0 

4.5 

20.50 

65.00 

13.33 

Hamilton  

4.0 

18.0 

4.0 

4.5 

30.50 

50.00 

15.25 

Jackson  

4.0 

15.0 

4.0 

4.5 

27.50 

58.33 

16.04 

Middle  Smithfield  . . 

No  Levy 

20.0 

4.0 

4.5 

28.50 

50.00 

14.25 

Paradise  

7.0 

11.0 

4.0 

4.5 

26.50 

52.50 

13.91 

Pocono  

5.0 

17.0 

4.0 

4.5 

30.50 

50.00 

15.25 

Polk  

4.0 

22.0 

4.0 

4.5 

34.50 

75.00 

25.88 

Price  

No  Levy 

4.0 

4.0 

4.5 

12.50 

50.00 

6.25 

Ross  

5.0 

18.0 

4.0 

4.5 

31.50 

66.66 

21.00 

Smithfield  

No  Levy 

24.0 

4.0 

4.5 

32.50 

70.00 

22.75 

Stroud  

No  Levy 

19.0 

4.0 

4.5 

27.50 

50.00 

13.75 

Tobyhanna  

5.0 

25.0 

4.0 

4.5 

38.50 

20.00 

7.70 

Tunkhannock  No  Levy 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

20.0 

4.0 

4.5 

28.50 

50.00 

14.25 

Boroughs 

Ambler  

8.5 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.00 

80.00 

19.20 

Bridgeport  

16.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

36.50 

100.00 

36.50 

Bryn  Athyn  

10.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

13.50 

50.00 

6.75 

Collegeville  

14.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

34.50 

74.44 

25.68 

Conshohocken  

20.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

40.50 

33.33 

13.50 

East  Greenville  . . . 

2.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.5 

20.50 

65.00 

13.33 

6.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.5 

23.50 

68.33 

16.06 

Platboro  

14.5 

(FVa) 

22.0 

1.0 

1.5 

39.00 

90.00 

35.10 

Hatfield  

10.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

30.50 

63.33 

19.32 

13.0 

22.0 

1.0 

1.5 

37.50 

43.33 

16.25 

Lansdale  

6.5 

(FV2) 

30.0 

1.0 

1.5 

39.00 

40.00 

15.60 

15.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

35.50 

53.33 

18.93 

15.0 

25.0 

1.0 

1.5 

42.50 

33.33 

14.17 

North  Wales  

15.0 

20.0 

1.0 

1.5 

37.50 

40.00 

15.00 

Pennsburg  

6.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.50 

70.00 

17.15 

14.0 

21.0 

1.0 

1.5 

37.50 

63.66 

23.87 

Red  Hill  

7.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.5 

23.50 

70.00 

16.45 

Rockledge  

9.0 

17.0 

1.0 

1.5 

28.50 

66.66 

19.00 

Royersford  

15.0 

17.0 

1.0 

1.5 

34.50 

60.00 

20.70 

10.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

25.50 

77.77 

19.83 

Soudertown  

13.0 

19.0 

1.0 

1.5 

34.50 

70.33 

24.26 
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Trappe  

12.2 

10.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.70 

75.00 

18.53 

West  Conshohocken  . 

12.5 

17.0 

1.0 

1.5 

32.00 

55.00 

17.60 

Telford  

15.0 

17.0 

1.0 

1.5 

34.50 

66.66 

23.00 

Townships 

Abington  

11.5 

25.0 

1.0 

1.5 

39.00 

43.33 

16.90 

Cheltenham  

(FVa) 

12.75 

23.0 

1.0 

1.5 

38.25 

44.16 

16.89 

Douglass  

(F%) 

7.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

East  Norriton  

(Liy2) 

4.0 

22.0 

1.0 

1.5 

28.50 

40.00 

11.40 

Franconia  

(Liy2-F  y2) 

4.0  6.0 

1.0 

1.5 

12.50 

70.00 

8.75 

Hatfield  

4.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.50 

61.66 

15.11 

(Line  Lexington  Ind) 

4.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.5 

20.50 

70.00 

14.35 

Horsham  

6.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.50 

50.00 

12.25 

Limerick  

(F2) 

4.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.5 

14.50 

75.00 

10.88 

Lower  Frederick  .... 

(L2) 

No  Levy 

15.0 

1.0 

1.5 

17.50 

66.66 

11.67 

Lower  Gwynedd 

4.5 

11.0 

1.0 

1.5 

18.00 

43.33 

7.80 

Lower  Merion  

(L2) 

8.0 

11.0 

1.0 

1.5 

21.50 

44.33 

9.53 

Lower  Moreland  . . . 

4.5 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

20.00 

60.00 

12.00 

Lower  Pottsgrove  . . 

(Fy4-Liy2) 

4.0  20.0 

1.0 

1.5 

26.50 

50.00 

13.25 

Lower  Providence  . . . 

(L2) 

5.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.5 

23.50 

65.00 

15.28 

Lower  Salford  

6.0 

9.0 

1.0 

1.5 

17.50 

75.00 

13.13 

Marlboro  

3.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.5 

13.50 

90.00 

12.15 

(Sunny town  Ind.)  .. 

3.0 

11.0 

1.0 

1.5 

16.50 

98.33 

16.22 

Montgomery  

2.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.5 

16.50 

80.00 

13.20 

New  Hanover  

4.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.5 

20.50 

100.00 

20.50 

(Fagleysville  Ind.)  .. 

4.0 

7.0 

1.0 

1.5 

13.50 

100.00 

13.50 

(Swamp  Ind.)  

4.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.5 

14.50 

95.00 

13.78 

Perkiomen  

5.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.5 

21.50 

75.55 

16.24 

Plymouth  

5.0 

16.5 

1.0 

1.5 

24.00 

60.00 

14.40 

Salford  

3.0 

7.0 

1.0 

1.5 

12.50 

90.00 

18.22 

Skippack  

7.0 

11.0 

1.0 

1.5 

20.50 

81.66 

16.74 

Springfield  

8.75 

15.0 

1.0 

1.5 

26.25 

55.00 

14.43 

Towamencin  

6.0 

20.0 

1.0 

1.5 

28.50 

90.00 

25.65 

Upper  Dublin  

(L2y2) 

5.0 

23.0 

1.0 

1.5 

30.50 

60.00 

18.30 

Upper  Frederick  . . . . 

(Fy2) 
No  Levy 

10.0 

1.0 

1.5 

12.50 

78.33 

9.79 

Upper  Gwynedd  . . . . 

6.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

21.50 

73.33 

15.77 

Upper  Hanover  . . . . 

3.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.5 

15.50 

81.66 

12.66 

Upper  Merion  

3.0 

20.5 

1.0 

1.5 

26.00 

50.00 

13.00 

Upper  Moreland  . . . . 

(F3-L2) 

12.0 

21.0 

1.0 

1.5 

35.50 

33.33 

11.83 

Upper  Providence  . 

7.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.50 

65.00 

15.92 

Upper  Pottsgrove  . 

(FI) 

5.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.5 

23.50 

90.00 

21.15 

Upper  Salford  

No  Levy 

8.0 

1.0 

1.5 

10.50 

90.00 

9.45 

West  Norriton  

(L3'/2) 

8.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.5 

24.50 

46.66 

11.43 

West  Pottsgrove  . . . . 

10.0 

18.0 

1.0 

1.5 

30.50 

65.33 

19.93 

Whitemarsh  

(Liy2) 

6.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

21.50 

30.00 

6.45 

Whitpain  

4.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.5 

19.50 

75.00 

14.63 

Worcester  

7.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.5 

23.50 

80.00 

18.80 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Danville  

13.0 

26.0 

5.0 

5.5 

49.50 

66.66 

33.00 

Washingtonville  

(F2) 

11.0 

8.0 

5.0 

5.5 

29.50 

66.66 

19.66 
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Townships 

Anthony  

No  Levy 

14.0 

5.0 

5.5 

24.50 

100.00 

24.50 

Cooper  

2.0 

8.0 

5.0 

5.5 

20.50 

100.00 

20.50 

Derry  

1.0 

17.0 

5.0 

5.5 

28.50 

100.00 

28.50 

Liberty  

4.0 

10.0 

5.0 

5.5 

24.50 

100.00 

24.50 

Limestone  

4.0 

14.0 

5.0 

5.5 

28.50 

100.00 

28.50 

Mahoning  

4.0 

15.0 

5.0 

5.5 

29.50 

100.00 

29.50 

Mayberry  

No  Levy 

15.0 

5.0 

5.5 

25.50 

100.00 

25.50 

Valley  

1.0 

16.0 

5.0 

5.5 

27.50 

100.00 

27.50 

West  Hemlock  No  Levy 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

12.0 

5.0 

5.5 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

Cities 

Bethlehem  (part)#. 

12.0* 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

37.00 

96.66 

35.76 

Easton  

12.0** 

14.5 

3.0 

6.0 

35.50 

73.33 

26.03 

Boroughs 

Bangor  

15.0 

25.0 

3.0 

6.0 

49.00 

33  33 

16.33 

Bath  

10.0 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

36.00 

50.00 

18.00 

Chapman  Quarries  . 

4.0 

18.0 

3.0 

6.0 

31.00 

70.00 

21.70 

East  Bangor  

17.0 

22.0 

3.0 

6.0 

48.00 

60.00 

28.80 

Freemanburg  

15.0 

32.0 

3.0 

6.0 

56.00 

65.00 

36.40 

Glendon  

10.0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

35.00 

93.33 

32.67 

Hellertown  

12.0 

22.0 

3.0 

6.0 

43.00 

40.00 

17.20 

Nazareth  

14.0 

19.0 

30 

6.0 

42.00 

40.00 

16.80 

Northampton  

13.8 

22.5 

3.0 

6.0 

45.30 

53.33 

24.16 

North  Catasauqua  . . 

15.5 

15.0 

3.0 

6.0 

39.50 

60.00 

23.70 

Pen  Argyl  

18.0 

23.0 

3.0 

6.0 

50.00 

33.33 

16.67 

Portland  

19.0 

15.0 

3.0 

6.0 

43.00 

60.00 

25.80 

Roseto  

20.0 

25.0 

3.0 

6.0 

54.00 

60.00 

32.40 

Stockertown  

11.0 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

31.00 

70.00 

21.70 

Tatamy  

15.0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

40.00 

73.33 

29.33 

Walnutport  

10.0 

22.0 

3.0 

6.0 

41.00 

68.33 

28.01 

West  Easton  

13.0 

22.0 

3.0 

6.0 

44.00 

65.00 

28.60 

Wilson  

10.0 

15.0 

3.0 

6.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Wind  Gap  

15.0 

25.0 

3.0 

6.0 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

Townships 

Allen  

2.0 

20.0 

3.0 

6.0 

31.00 

63.89 

19.81 

Bethlehem  

5.0 

14.0 

3.0 

6.0 

28.00 

60.00 

16.80 

Bushkill  

9.0 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

35.00 

50.00 

17.50 

East  Allen  

2.0 

8.0 

3.0 

6.0 

19.00 

70.00 

13.30 

Forks  

2.0 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

28.00 

70.00 

19.60 

Hanover  

6.0 

7.0 

3.0 

6.0 

22.00 

73.33 

16.13 

Lehigh  

6.0 

15.0 

3.0 

6.0 

30.00 

80.00 

24.00 

Lower  Mt.  Bethel  . . 

7.0 

8.0 

3.0 

6.0 

24.00 

76.66 

18.40 

(Lower  Mt.  B'el  Ind) 

7.0 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

33.00 

43.33 

14.30 

Lower  Nazareth  . . . . 

5.0 

8.0 

3.0 

6.0 

22.00 

60.00 

13.20 

Lower  Saucon  

4.0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

29.00 

55.00 

15.95 

Moore  

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Palmer  

4.0 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

30.00 

60.00 

18.00 

Plainfield  

9.0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

34.00 

65.00 

22.10 

Upper  Mt.  Bethel  . 

7.0 

10.0 

3.0 

6.0 

26.00 

70.00 

18.20 

Upper  Nazareth  . 

2.0 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

22.00 

70.00 

15.40 

Washington  

10.0 

20.0 

3.0 

6.0 

39.00 

60.00 

23.40 

Williams  

8.0 

14.0 

3.0 

6.0 

31.00 

67.00 

20.77 

# Part  in  Lehigh  County. 

* Actual  rate  12  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 
**  Actual  rate  12  mills.  School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


City 


Sunbury  

Boroughs 

14.95* 

34.0 

5.0 

8.0 

61.95 

33.33 

20.65 

Herndon  

16.0 

19.0 

5.0 

8.0 

48.00 

75.00 

36.00 

Kulpmont  

24.0 

45.0 

5.0 

8.0 

82.00 

60.00 

49.20 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 
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and  Minor 

Civil  Division 
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Borough 

or 

Township 

School 
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County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 
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Adjusted 

Millage 

McEwensville  ...... 

12.0 

12.0 

5.0 

8.0 

37.00 

75.00 

27.75 

Marion  Hts 

15.0 

(L6) 

25.0 

5.0 

8.0 

53.00 

75.00 

39.75 

Milton  

14.25 

(L-W5>/2) 

30.0 

5.0 

8.0 

57.25 

44.00 

25.19 

Mt.  Carmel  

19.0 

(L-W4>/2) 

35.0 

5.0 

8.0 

67.00 

85.00 

56.95 

Northumberland  . . . 

20.0 

30.0 

5.0 

8.0 

63.00 

80.00 

50.40 

Riverside  

15.0 

18.0 

5.0 

8.0 

46.00 

70.00 

32.20 

Shamokin  

21.0 

34.0 

5.0 

8.0 

68.00 

61.66 

41.93 

Snydertown  

6.0 

(L5) 

12.0 

5.0 

8.0 

31.00 

63.33 

19.63 

Turbotville 

17.0 

(L-F10) 

18.0 

5.0 

8.0 

48.00 

90.00 

43.20 

Watsontown  

12.0 

25.0 

5.0 

8.0 

50.00 

66.66 

33.33 

Townships 

Coal  

lO.Ox 

(L53,4)X 

42.0 

5.0 

8.0 

65.00 

65.00 

42.25 

Delaware  

3.0 

15.0 

5.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

East  Cameron  

1.0 

16.0 

5.0 

8.0 

30.00 

70.00 

21.00 

East  Chillisquaque  , 

3.5 

16.0 

5.0 

8.0 

32.50 

100.00 

32.50 

Gearhart  

5.0 

(L4) 

18.0 

5.0 

8.0 

36.00 

91.66 

33.00 

Jackson  

No  Levy 

22.0 

5.0 

8.0 

35.00 

80.00 

28.00 

Jordan  

No  Levy 

22.0 

5.0 

8.0 

35.00 

75.00 

26.25 

Lewis  

7.0 

20.5 

5.0 

8.0 

40.50 

85.00 

34.43 

Little  Mahanoy  

No  Levy 

10.0 

5.0 

8.0 

23.00 

70.00 

16.10 

Lower  Augusta  . . . 

10.0 

25.0 

5.0 

8.0 

48.00 

100.00 

48.00 

Lower  Mahanoy  . . 

1.0 

18.0 

5.0 

8.0 

32.00 

70.00 

22.40 

Mt.  Carmel  

No  Levy 

23.5 

5.0 

8.0 

36.50 

81.33 

29.69 

Point  

No  Levy 

21.0 

5.0 

8.0 

34.00 

90.00 

30.60 

Ralpho  

2.0 

20.0 

5.0 

8.0 

35.00 

80.00 

28.00 

Rockefeller  

. No  Levy 

25.0 

5.0 

8.0 

38.00 

75.00 

28.50 

Rush  

No  Levy 

12.0 

5.0 

8.0 

25.00 

90.00 

22.50 

Shamokin  

8.0 

25.0 

5.0 

8.0 

46.00 

74.44 

34.24 

Turbot  

3.0 

15.0 

5.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Upper  Augusta  . . . . 

No  Levy 

16.0 

5.0 

8.0 

29.00 

76.66 

22.23 

Upper  Mahanoy  . . . . 

2.0 

10.0 

5.0 

8.0 

25.00 

60.00 

15.00 

Washington  

.No  Levy 

13.0 

5.0 

8.0 

26.00 

95.00 

24.70 

West  Cameron  

7.0 

33.0 

5.0 

8.0 

53.00 

90.00 

47.70 

West  Chillisquaque  . 

2.0 

13.0 

5.0 

8.0 

28.00 

93.33 

26.13 

Zerbe  

* Actual  rate  15  mills, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate 

2.0  18.0 
(F4/10-L1) 

Adjusted  to  basis  of 
1 not  available) 

5.0 

school 

8.0  33.00 

assessment. 

50.00 

16.50 

PERRY  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Blain  

6.0 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Bloomfield  

8.0 

(S4) 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

28.00 

85.00 

23.80 

Duncannon  

10.0 

18.0 

2.0 

60 

36.00 

80.00 

28.80 

Landisburg  

1.0 

16.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Liverpool  

8.0 

14.0 

2.0 

6.0 

30.00 

93.33 

28.00 

Marysville  

12.0 

20.0 

2.0 

60 

40.00 

98.33 

39.33 

Millerstown  

8.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

New  Buffalo  

6.0 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

22.00 

90.00 

19.80 

Newport  

11.0 

15.0 

2.0 

6.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Townships 

Buffalo  

, No  Levy 

5.0 

2.0 

6.0 

13.00 

90.00 

11.70 

Carroll  

2.5 

9.0 

2.0 

6.0 

19.50 

100.00 

19.50 

Center  

. No  Levy 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

95.00 

17.10 

Greenwood  

, No  Levy 

9.0 

2.0 

6.0 

17.00 

90.00 

15.30 

Howe  

, No  Levy 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

80.00 

14.40 

Jackson  

. No  Levy 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

14.00 

100.00 

14.00 

Juniata  

1.0 

16.0 

2.0 

6.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Liverpool  

4.0 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Miller  

, No  Levy 

13.0 

2.0 

6.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 
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N.  E.  Madison  

No  Levy 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

93.33 

16.80 

Oliver  

2.0 

16.0 

2.0 

60 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Penn  

3.0 

20.0 

2.0 

6.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Rye  

6.0 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

22.00 

90.00 

19.80 

Saville  

No  Levy 

18.0 

2.0 

6.0 

26.00 

86.66 

22.53 

Spring  

2.0 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

85.00 

15.30 

S.  W.  Madison  

No  Levy 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Toboyne  

2.0 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Tuscarora  

No  Levy 

9.0 

2.0 

6.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Tyrone  

No  Levy 

3.0 

2.0 

6.0 

11.00 

100.00 

11.00 

Watts  

No  Levy 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Wheatfield  

3.0 

12.0 

2.0 

6.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

City 

Philadelphia  17.0* 

10.25 

27.25 

1 

93.33 

25.43 

* Includes  City,  poor  and  county. 


PIKE  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Matamoras  

11.0 

17.0 

1.5 

1.0 

30.50 

100.00 

30.50 

Milford  

9.0 

9.0 

1.5 

1.0 

20.50 

100.00 

20.50 

Townships 

Blooming  Grove  . . 

. . No  Levy 

10.0 

1.5 

1.0 

12.50 

100.00 

12.50 

Delaware  

3.0 

6.0 

1.5 

1.0 

11.50 

100.00 

11.50 

Dingman  

12.0 

1.5 

1.0 

14.50 

100.00 

14.50 

Greene  

5.0 

14.0 

1.5 

1.0 

21.50 

100.00 

21.50 

Lackawanna  

6.0 

10.0 

1.5 

1.0 

18.50 

100.00 

18.50 

Lehman  

4.0 

11.0 

1.5 

1.0 

17.50 

100.00 

17.50 

Milford  

1.5 

9.0 

1.5 

1.0 

13.00 

100.00 

13.00 

Palmyra  

4.0 

12.0 

1.5 

1.0 

18.50 

100.00 

18.50 

Porter  

6.0 

7.0 

1.5 

1.0 

15.50 

100.00 

15.50 

Shohola  

3.0 

12.0 

1.5 

1.0 

17.50 

100.00 

17.50 

West  Fall  

1.0 

12.0 

1.5 

1.0 

15.50 

100.00 

15.50 

POTTER  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Austin  

15.0 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

65.00 

70.00 

45.50 

Coudersport  

18.0 

(L4) 

23.25 

27.0 

10.0 

10.0 

65.00 

70.00 

45.50 

Galeton  

35.0 

10.0 

10.0 

78.25 

60.00 

46.95 

Lewisville  

23.5 

35.0 

10.0 

10.0 

78.50 

75.00 

58.88 

Oswayo  

10.0 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

60.00 

100.00 

60.00 

Shinglehouse  

28.0 

33.0 

10.0 

10.0 

81.00 

66.66 

53.99 

Townships 

Abbott  

5.0 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

45.00 

66.66 

30.00 

Allegheny  

5.0 

16.0 

10.0 

10.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Bingham  

28.0 

10.0 

10.0 

48.00 

66.66 

32.00 

Clara  

3.0 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

43.00 

80.00 

34.40 

Eulalia  

25.0 

10.0 

10.0 

45.00 

65.00 

29.25 

Genesee  

5.0 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

55.00 

100.00 

55.00 

Harrison  

7.0 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

47.00 

100.00 

47.00 

Hebron  

7.0 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

57.00 

72.22 

41.17 

Hector  

5.0 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

45.00 

91.66 

41.25 

Homer  

15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

35.00 

81.66 

28.58 

Keating  

3.0 

24.0 

10.0 

10.0 

47.00 

71.66 

33.68 

Oswayo  

5.0 

15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

Pike  

15. Ox 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

55.00 

100.00 

55.00 

Pleasant  Valley  . . . 

2.0 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

42.00 

71.66 

30.10 

Portage  

15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

35.00 

96.66 

33.83 

Roulette  

8.0 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

58.00 

75.00 

43.50 

Sharon  

14.0 

25.0 

10.0 

10.0 

59.00 

75.00 

44.25 
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Adjusted 

Millage 

Stewardson  

No  Levy 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

40.00 

83.33 

33.33 

Summit  

9.0 

15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

44.00 

66.66 

29.33 

Sweden  

No  Levy 

14.0 

10.0 

10.0 

34.00 

69.44 

23.61 

Sylvania  

2.0 

15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

37.00 

80.00 

29.60 

Ulysses  

4.0 

12.0 

10.0 

10.0 

36.00 

83.33 

30.00 

West  Branch  

7.0 

30.0 

10.0 

10.0 

57.00 

70.00 

39.90 

Wharton  No  Levy  20.0 

x 1938  Rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

10.0 

10.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

City 

Pottsville  

12.48* 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

43.48 

70.00 

30.44 

Boroughs 

Ashland  

16.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

52.00 

90.00 

46.80 

Auburn  

15.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

46.00 

75.00 

34.50 

Coaldale  

24.0 

42.0 

3.5 

7.5 

77.00 

106.66 

82.13 

Cressona  

13.0 

23.0 

3.5 

7.5 

47.00 

80.00 

37.60 

Frackville  

18.0 

32.0 

3.5 

7.5 

61.00 

70.00 

42.70 

Gilberton  

22.5 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

68.50 

76.66 

52.51 

Girardville  

18.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

54.00 

60.00 

32.40 

Gordon  

17.0 

33.0 

3.5 

7.5 

61.00 

45.33 

27.65 

Landingville  

11.0 

12.0 

3.5 

7.5 

34.00 

60.00 

20.40 

Mahanoy  City  

22.0 

28.5 

3.5 

7.5 

61.50 

53.88 

33.14 

McAdoo  

24.0 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

70.00 

60.00 

42.00 

Mechanicsville  

14.0 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

60.00 

65.00 

39.00 

Middleport  

14.0 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

60.00 

66.66 

40.00 

Minersville  

17.0 

37.0 

3.5 

7.5 

65.00 

70.00 

45.50 

Mount  Carbon  

12.0 

14.0 

3.5 

7.5 

37.00 

40.00 

14.80 

New  Philadelphia  . . 

20.0 

(W-L2) 

27.7 

3.5 

7.5 

58.70 

50.00 

29.35 

New  Ringgold  

10.0 

10.0 

3.5 

7.5 

31.00 

83.33 

25.83 

Orwigsburg  

14.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

45.00 

60.00 

27.00 

Palo  Alto  

20.0 

23.0 

3.5 

7.5 

54.00 

75.00 

40.50 

Pine  Grove  

9.75 

30.0 

3.5 

7.5 

50.75 

60.00 

30.45 

Port  Carbon  

11.75 
(FI  V2 ) 

27.0 

3.5 

7.5 

49.75 

70.00 

34.83 

Port  Clinton  

18.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

49.00 

66.66 

32.61 

Ringtown  

15.0 

30.0 

3.5 

7.5 

56.00 

60.00 

33.60 

Saint  Clair  

10.0 

37.0 

3.5 

7.5 

58.00 

60.00 

34.80 

Schuylkill  Haven  . . 

5.0 

24.0 

3.5 

7.5 

40.00 

70.00 

28.00 

Shenandoah  

18.0 

24.0 

3.5 

7.5 

53.00 

84.66 

44.87 

Tamaqua  

15.0 

24.0 

3.5 

7.5 

50.00 

44.44 

22.22 

Tower  City  

17.0 

32.0 

3.5 

7.5 

60.00 

70.00 

42.00 

Tremont  

10.0 

26.0 

3.5 

7.5 

47.00 

60.00 

28.20 

Townships 

Barry  

4.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

40.00 

71.66 

28.66 

Branch  No  Levy 

30.0 

3.5 

7.5 

41.00 

35.55 

14.58 

Butler  No  Levy 

(F3,i-L2) 

28.25 

3.5 

7.5 

39.25 

75.00 

29.43 

Blythe  No  Levy 

(LI  V4) 

24.0 

3.5 

7.5 

35.00 

65.00 

22.75 

Cass  

1.0 

44.0 

3.5 

7.5 

56.00 

80.00 

44.80 

Delano  

7.0 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

53.00 

50.00 

26.50 

East  Brunswick  No  Levy 

8.0 

3.5 

7.5 

19.00 

90.00 

17.10 

East  Norwegian  ...  No  Levyx 
(LI  V2) 

27.0 

3.5 

7.5 

38.00 

60.00 

22.80 

East  Union  

16.0 

(L5) 

35.0 

3.5 

7.5 

62.00 

58.33 

36.16 

Eldred  

7.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

43.00 

60.00 

25.80 

Foster  No  Levyxx 

29.0 

3.5 

7.5 

40.00 

80.00 

32.00 

Frailey  

1.5 

10.5 

3.5 

7.5 

23.00 

40.00 

9.20 

Hegins  

2.0 

(F3-L2M>) 

19.0 

3.5 

7.5 

32.00 

40.00 

12.80 

Hubley  

5.0 

21.0 

3.5 

7.5 

37.00 

70.00 

25.90 

Kline  No  Levyx 

33.0 

3.5 

7.5 

44.00 

63.33 

27.87 
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Mahanoy  

1.75 

30.0 

3.5 

7.5 

42.75 

50.00 

21.38 

Mahantango  

1.5 

22.0 

3.5 

7.5 

34.50 

75.00 

25.88 

New  Castle  

No  Levy 

31.0 

3.5 

7.5 

42.00 

71.66 

30.10 

North  Manheim  

5.0 

18.0 

3.5 

7.5 

34.00 

75.00 

25.50 

Norwegian  

No  Levy  22.0 

(W6-L1  4/10) 

3.5 

7.5 

33.00 

70.00 

23.10 

North  Union  

8.0 

(L6V2) 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

Pine  Grove  

No  Levy 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

31.00 

85.00 

26.35 

(West  Pine  Grove  Ind) 

No  Levy 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

Porter  

4.5 

(F1/4-WI) 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

34.50 

60.00 

20.70 

Rahn  

No  Levyx 

6.0 

3.5 

7.5 

17.00 

20.00 

3.40 

Reilly  

3.5 

14.4 

3.5 

7.5 

28.90 

45.00 

13.00 

Rush  

9.0 

25.0 

3.5 

7.5 

45.00 

48.33 

21.75 

Ryan  

5.0 

17.0 

3.5 

7.5 

33.00 

80.00 

26.40 

Schuylkill  

No  Levy 
(L2-4/10) 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

31.00 

40.00 

12.40 

South  Manheim  .... 

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.5 

7.5 

21.00 

60.00 

12.60 

Tremont  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.5 

7.5 

21.00 

63.33 

13.30 

Union  

6.0 

20.0 

3.5 

7.5 

37.00 

90.00 

33.30 

Upper  Mahantango  . 

4.0 

10.0 

3.5 

7.5 

25.00 

75.00 

18.75 

Walker  

2.0 

9.0 

3.5 

7.5 

22.00 

30.00 

6.60 

Washington  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.5 

7.5 

21.00 

85.00 

17.85 

Wayne  

No  Levy 

15.0 

3.5 

7.5 

26.00 

60.00 

15.60 

West  Brunswick  . . . . 

No  Levy 

9.0 

3.5 

7.5 

20.00 

91.66 

18.33 

West  Mahanoy  

11. lx  42.6 

(L2-l/10)x 

3.5 

7.5 

64.70 

76.66 

49.60 

West  Penn  5.0  5.0  3.5  7.5  21.00 

* Actual  rate  12.5  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 
xx  1937  rate.  (1938  and  1939  rates  not  available) 

75.00 

15.75 

SNYDER  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Beavertown  

4.0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Freeburg  

10.0 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

30.00 

90.00 

27.00 

Middleburg  

10.0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Selinsgrove  

11.0 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Shamokin  Dam  

7.0 

12.0 

3.0 

6.0 

28.00 

96.66 

27.06 

Townships 

Adams  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.0 

6.0 

19.00 

91.66 

17.42 

Beaver  

No  Levy 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Center  

2.0 

(L7) 

9.0 

3.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Chapman  

No  Levy 

8.0 

3.0 

6.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Franklin  

2.0 

13.0 

3.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Jackson  

5.0 

6.0 

3.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Middlecreek  

No  Levy 

6.0 

3.0 

6.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

Monroe  

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

6.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Penn  

No  Levy 

17.0 

3.0 

6.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Perry  

No  Levy 

7.0 

3.0 

6.0 

16.00 

100.00 

16.00 

Spring  

2.0 

21.0 

3.0 

6.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Union  

No  Levy 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

20.00 

100.00 

20.00 

Washington  

No  Levy 

14.0 

3.0 

6.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

West  Beaver  

5.0 

26.0 

3.0 

6.0 

40.00 

100.00 

40.00 

West  Perry  

4.0 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Addison  

10.0 

10.0 

No  Levy 

12.0 

32.00 

75.00 

24.00 

Benson  

10. Ox 

30.0 

12.0 

52.00 

100.00 

52.00 

Berlin  

8.0 

14.0 

“ 

12.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Boswell  

15.0 

(F3) 

25.0 

It 

12.0 

52.00 

100.00 

52.00 

Casselman  

No  Levy 

25.0 

“ 

12.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Central  City  

11.0 

25.0 

“ 

12.0 

48.00 

96.66 

46.40 

(FI) 
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Confluence  

13.0 

14.0 

No  Levy  12.0 

39.00 

80.00 

31.20 

Garrett  

8.0 

35.0 

“ 

12.0 

55.00 

66.66 

36.66 

Hoversville  

8.0 

20.0 

12.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

Jennerstown 

9.0x 

17.0 

“ 

12.0 

38.00 

76.66 

29.13 

Meyersdale  

15.0 

18.0 

12.0 

45.00 

90.00 

40.50 

New  Baltimore  .... 

4.0 

18.0 

“ 

12.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

New  Centerville  . . . 

No  Levyx 

15.0 

** 

12.0 

27.00 

81.66 

22.05 

Paint  

10.0 

15.0 

12.0 

37.00 

75.00 

27.75 

Rockwood  

19.0 

25.0 

II 

12.0 

56.00 

100.00 

56.00 

Salisbury  

26.0 

25.0 

“ 

12.0 

63.00 

60.00 

37.80 

Shanksville  

12.0 

19.0 

“ 

12.0 

43.00 

76.66 

32.96 

Somerfield  

7.0 

(L7) 

10.0 

12.0 

29.00 

75.00 

21.75 

Somerset  

13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

40.00 

90.00 

36.00 

Stoyestown  

7.0 

17.0 

“ 

12.0 

36.00 

86.66 

31.20 

Ursina  

5.0 

14.0 

12.0 

31.00 

80.00 

24.80 

Wellersburg  

4.0 

12.0 

12.0 

28.00 

70.00 

19.60 

Windber  

15.0 

26.0 

12.0 

53.00 

60.00 

31.80 

Townships 

Addison  

7.0 

14.0 

12.0 

33.00 

85.00 

28.05 

Allegheny  

3.0 

17.5 

II 

12.0 

32.50 

70.00 

22.75 

Black  

3.0 

18.0 

12.0 

31.00 

75.00 

23.25 

Brothers  Valley  .... 

4.0 

18.0 

II 

12.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Conemaugh  

6.0 

30.0 

“ 

12.0 

48.00 

93.33 

44.80 

Elk  Lick  

5.0 

16.0 

** 

12.0 

33.00 

75.00 

24.75 

Fairhope  

5.0 

20.00 

it 

12.0 

37.00 

60.00 

22.20 

Greenville  

5.0 

17.0 

12.0 

34.00 

85.00 

28.90 

Jefferson  

3.0 

9.0 

“ 

12.0 

24.00 

73.33 

17.60 

Jenner  

6.0 

23.0 

“ 

12.0 

41.00 

90.00 

36.90 

Larimer  

9.0 

10.0 

“ 

12.0 

31.00 

66.66 

20.66 

Lincoln  

7.0 

(L4) 

16.0 

12.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Lower  Turkey  Foot 

9.0 

20.0 

II 

12.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Middlecreek  

5.0 

10.0 

II 

12.0 

27.00 

96.66 

26.10 

Milford  

5.0 

8.0 

“ 

12.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Northampton  

3. Ox 

21.0 

12.0 

36.00 

95.00 

34.20 

Ogle  

5.0 

22.0 

“ 

12.0 

39.00 

100.00 

39.00 

Paint  

7.0 

16.0 

12.0 

35.00 

86.66 

30.33 

Quemahoning  

6.0 

16.0 

12.0 

34.00 

80.00 

27.20 

Shade  

7.0 

35.0 

12.0 

54.00 

86.66 

46.80 

Somerset  

5.0 

20.0 

12.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Southampton  

No  Levy 

15.0 

II 

12.0 

27.00 

80.00 

21.60 

Stoney  Creek  

2.0 

19.0 

II 

12.0 

33.00 

90.00 

29.70 

Summit  

6.0 

15.0 

12.0 

33.00 

85.00 

28.05 

Upper  Turkey  Foot 

x 1938  Rate  (1939  not 

9.0 

available) 

10.0 

12.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Dushore  

12.0 

(L5) 

19.0 

7.0 

11.0 

49.00 

100.00 

49.00 

Eagles  Mere  

15.0 

9.0 

7.0 

11.0 

42.00 

90.56 

38.03 

Forkesville  

5.0 

11.0 

7.0 

11.0 

34.00 

90.00 

30.60 

Laporte  

10.0 

(L5-W1) 

20.0 

7.0 

11.0 

48.00 

100.00 

48.00 

Townships 

Cherry  

8.0 

23.0 

7.0 

11.0 

49.00 

93.33 

45.73 

Colley  

No  Levy 

22.0 

7.0 

11.0 

40.00 

100.00 

40.00 

Davidson  

No  Levy 

20.0 

7.0 

11.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Elkland  

5.0 

20.0 

7.0 

11.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Forks  

No  Levy 

12.0 

7.0 

11.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Fox  

5.0 

18.0 

7.0 

11.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Hillsgrove  

3.0 

10.0 

7.0 

11.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Laporte  

6.0 

10.0 

7.0 

11.0 

34.00 

83.33 

28.33 

Shrewsbury  

No  Levy 

12.0 

7.0 

11.0 

30.00 

83.66 

25.10 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Forest  City  

9.0 

(W-L2) 

27.0 

4.0 

8.0 

48.00 

100.00 

48.00 

Friendsville  

3.0 

12.0 

4.0 

8.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Great  Bend  

14.0 

23.0 

4.0 

8.0 

49.00 

100.00 

49.00 

Hallstead  

14.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

44.00 

100.00 

44.00 

Hop  Bottom  

9.0 

14.0 

4.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Lanesboro  

15.0 

16.0 

4.0 

8.0 

43.00 

100.00 

43.00 

Little  Meadows  .... 

8.0 

13.0 

4.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Montrose  

15.0 

(L2) 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

45.00 

75.00 

33.75 

New  Milford  

12.0 

20.0 

4.0 

8.0 

44.00 

91.66 

40.33 

Oakland  

15.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

45.00 

75.00 

33.75 

Susquehanna  

13.0X 

20.0 

4.0 

8.0 

45.00 

100.00 

45.00 

Thompson  

11.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

41.00 

87.77 

35.99 

Uniondale  

3.0 

14.0 

4.0 

8.0 

29.00 

66.66 

19.33 

Townships 

Apolacon  

No  Levy 

12.0 

4.0 

8.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Ararat  

2.0 

7.0 

4.0 

8.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

Auburn  

2.0 

15.0 

4.0 

8.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Bridgewater  

2.0 

13.0 

4.0 

8.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Brooklyn  

2.0 

20.0 

4.0 

8.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Choconut  

7. Ox 

12.0 

4.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Clifford  

No  Levy 

11.0 

4.0 

8.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Dimock  

3.0 

12.0 

4.0 

8.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Forest  Lake  

No  Levy 

13.0 

4.0 

8.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Franklin  

3.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Gibson  

3.0 

11.0 

4.0 

8.0 

26.00 

100.00 

26.00 

Great  Bend  

4.0 

20.0 

4.0 

8.0 

36.00 

100.00 

36.00 

Harford  

No  Levy 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Harmony  

4.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Herrick  

No  Levy 

17.0 

4.0 

8.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Jackson  

No  Levy 

15.0 

4.0 

8.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Jessup  

3.0 

15.0 

4.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Lathrop  

6.0 

17.0 

4.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Lenox  

3.0 

10.0 

4.0 

8.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Liberty  

1.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

31.00 

100.00 

31.00 

Middletown  

5.0 

18.0 

4.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

New  Milford  

No  Levy 

22.0 

4.0 

8.0 

34.00 

100.00 

34.00 

Oakland  

3.0 

15.0 

4.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Rush  

4.0 

14.0 

4.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Silver  Lake  

2.0 

16.0 

4.0 

8.0 

30.00 

100.00 

30.00 

Springville  

4.0 

19.0 

4.0 

8.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

(Lymanville  Ind.) 

4.0 

39.0 

4.0 

8.0 

55.00 

86.10 

47.35 

Thompson  3.0  15.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 

4.0 

8.0 

30.00 

86.66 

26.00 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Blossburg  

20.0 

(L2) 

27.0 

30.0 

3.0 

10.0 

63.00 

73.33 

46.20 

Elkland  

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

65.00 

83.33 

54.16 

Knoxville  

15.0 

18.0 

3.0 

10.0 

46.00 

67.50 

31.05 

Lawrenceville  

15.0 

22.0 

3.0 

10.0 

50.00 

78.33 

39.17 

Liberty  

8.0 

15.0 

3.0 

10.0 

36.00 

61.66 

22.20 

Mansfield  

16.0 

(L3) 

19.0 

3.0 

10.0 

48.00 

83.33 

40.00 

Rossville  

8.0 

12.0 

3.0 

10.0 

33.00 

97.50 

32.18 

Tioga  

14.0 

23.0 

3.0 

10.0 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

Wellsboro  

18.0 

28.0 

3.0 

10.0 

59.00 

66.00 

38.94 

Westfield  

13.0 

31.0 

3.0 

10.0 

57.00 

70.00 

39.90 

Townships 

Bloss  

No  Levy 

35.0 

3.0 

10.0 

48.00 

75.00 

36.00 

Brookfield  

3.0 

30.0 

3.0 

10.0 

46.00 

88.33 

40.63 

Charleston  

4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

42.00 

100.00 

42.00 

Chatham  

7.0 

28.0 

3.0 

10.0 

48.00 

100.00 

48.00 
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Clymer  

7.0 

30.0 

3.0 

10.0 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

Covington  

4.0 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Deerfield  

7.0 

16.0 

3.0 

10.0 

36.00 

75.00 

27.00 

Delman  

2.0 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

35.00 

96.66 

33.83 

Duncan  

No  Levy 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

33.00 

100.00 

33.00 

Elk  

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

10.0 

28.00 

60.00 

16.80 

Elkland  

No  Levyx 

16.0 

3.0 

10.0 

29.00 

75.00 

21.75 

Farmington  

5.0 

14.0 

3.0 

10.0 

32.00 

100.00 

32.00 

Gaines  

No  Levy 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

83.33 

31.67 

Hamilton  

9.0 

35.0 

3.0 

10.0 

57.00 

75.00 

42.75 

Jackson  

9.0 

16.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

90.00 

34.20 

Lawrence  

5.0 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Liberty  

No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

10.0 

31.00 

93.33 

28.93 

Middleburg  

No  Levy 

20.0 

3.0 

10.0 

33.00 

87.50 

28.88 

Morris  

No  Levy 

12.0 

30 

10.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Nelson  

No  Levy 

16.0 

3.0 

10.0 

29.00 

100.00 

29.00 

Osceola  

5.0 

18.0 

3.0 

10.0 

36.00 

93.33 

33.60 

Putnam  

3.0 

22.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Richmond  

No  Levy 

18.0 

3.0 

10.0 

31.00 

83.33 

25.83 

Rutland  

9.0 

12.0 

3.0 

10.0 

34.00 

97.50 

33.15 

Shippen  

No  Levy 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

38.00 

100.00 

38.00 

Sullivan  

No  Levy 

12.0 

3.0 

10.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Tioga  

No  Levy 

23.0 

3.0 

10.0 

36.00 

90.00 

32.40 

Union  

4.0 

25.0 

3.0 

10.0 

42.00 

94.33 

39.62 

Ward  

No  Levy 

15.0 

3.0 

10.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Westfield  6.0  22.0 

x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available) 

3.0 

10.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

UNION  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Hartleton  

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Lewisburg  

13.5 

(F2) 

19.0 

3.0 

5.0 

40.50 

60.00 

24.30 

Mifflinburg  

6.0 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

29.00 

50.00 

14.50 

New  Berlin  

18.0 

9.0 

3.0 

5.0 

35.00 

98.33 

34.42 

Townships 

Buffalo  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Gregg  

No  Levy 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

23.00 

100.00 

23.00 

Hartley  

3.0 

(L8) 

6.0 

3.0 

5.0 

17.00 

100.00 

17.00 

Kelly  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

Lewis  

No  Levy 

8.0 

3.0 

5.0 

16.00 

95.00 

15.20 

Limestone  

2.0 

10.0 

3.0 

5.0 

20.00 

103.33 

20.67 

Union  

No  Levy 

11.0 

3.0 

5.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

(Union  Ind.) 

No  Levy 

7.0 

3.0 

5.0 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

West  Buffalo  

No  Levy 

13.0 

3.0 

5.0 

21.00 

100.00 

21.00 

White  Deer  

2.0 

(F2) 

15.0 

3.0 

5.0 

25.00 

116.66 

29.17 

Kast  Rnffalo  

3.0 

16.0 

3.0 

5.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Cities 

Franklin  

8.97* 

17.0 

1.0 

1.0 

27.97 

60.00 

16.78 

Oil  City  

11.12** 

20.0 

1.0 

1.0 

33.12 

66.66 

22.08 

Boroughs 

Clintonville  

15.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.0 

30.00 

60.00 

18.00 

Coopertown  

10.0 

25.0 

1.0 

1.0 

37.00 

90.00 

33.30 

Emlenton  

12.0 

14.0 

l.C 

1.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Pleasantville  

15.0 

20.0 

l.C 

1.0 

37.00 

75.00 

27.75 

Polk  

10.0 

25.0 

1.0 

1.0 

37.00 

60.00 

22.20 

Rouseville  

15.0 

30.0 

1.0 

1.0 

47.00 

56.66 

26.63 

Utica  

8.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.0 

22.00 

90.00 

19.80 

Townships 

Allegheny  

. No  Levy 

15.0 

1.0 

1.0 

17.00 

53.33 

9.07 

Canal  

4.0 

13.0 

1.0 

1.0 

19.00 

75.00 

14.25 
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Cherrytree  

9.0 

24.0 

1.0 

1.0 

35.00 

100.00 

35.00 

Clinton  

9.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.0 

19.00 

80.00 

15.20 

Cornplanter  

9.0 

29.0 

1.0 

1.0 

40.00 

78.66 

31.46 

Cranberry  

6.0 

30.0 

1.0 

1.0 

38.00 

60.00 

22.40 

Frenchcreek  

5.0 

20.0 

1.0 

1.0 

27.00 

100.00 

27.00 

Irwin  

9.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.0 

23.00 

78.33 

18.02 

Jackson  

9.0 

17.0 

1.0 

1.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Mineral  

4.0 

15.0 

1.0 

1.0 

21.00 

75.00 

15.75 

Oakland  

10.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.0 

26.00 

90.00 

23.40 

Oilcreek  

7.0 

12.0 

1.0 

1.0 

21.00 

85.00 

17.85 

Pinegrove  

9.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.0 

27.00 

66.66 

18.00 

Plum  

5.0 

11.0 

1.0 

1.0 

18.00 

100.00 

18.00 

President  

. No  Levy 

11.0 

1.0 

1.0 

13.00 

90.00 

11.70 

Richland  

9.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.0 

25.00 

100.00 

25.00 

Rockland  

5.0 

21.00 

1.0 

1.0 

28.00 

100.00 

28.00 

Sandycreek  

No  Levy 

8.0 

1.0 

1.0 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

Scrubgrass  

7.0 

17.0 

1.0 

1.0 

26.00 

75.00 

19.50 

Sugarcreek  

9.0 

( L4  ',2 ) 

35.0 

1.0 

1.0 

46.00 

75.00 

34.50 

(Sugarcreek  Ind.)  . 

9.0 

14.0 

1.0 

1.0 

25.00 

66.66 

16.67 

Victory  No  Levy  20.0 

* Actual  rate  9 mills.  Adjusted  to  basis 
**  Actual  rate  10.75  mills.  Adjusted  to 

1.0  1.0  22.00 

of  school  assessment, 
basis  of  school  assessment. 

75.00 

16.50 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Boroughs 

Bear  Lake  

18.0 

15.0 

5.0 

4.0 

42.00 

75.00 

31.50 

Clarendon  

12.0 

23.0 

5.0 

4.0 

44.00 

96.66 

42.53 

Grand  Valley  

8.0 

25.0 

5.0 

4.0 

42.00 

95.00 

39.90 

Sugar  Grove  

14.0 

(L3) 

24.0 

5.0 

4.0 

47.00 

80.00 

37.60 

Tidioute  

14.0 

(L3) 

20.0 

5.0 

4.0 

43.00 

76.66 

32.96 

Warren  

15.5 

<sy2) 

21.0 

5.0 

4.0 

45.50 

55.00 

25.03 

Youngsville  

12.0 

21.0 

5.0 

4.0 

42.00 

75.00 

31.50 

Townships 

Brokenstraw  

9.0 

22.0 

5.0 

4.0 

40.00 

60.00 

24.00 

Cherry  Grove  

. No  Levy 

4.0 

5.0 

4.0 

13.00 

60.00 

7.80 

Columbus  

7.0 

13.0 

5.0 

4.0 

29.00 

91.66 

26.58 

Conewango  

3.0 

(L3) 

22.0 

5.0 

4.0 

34.00 

66.66 

22.66 

Corydon  

. No  Levy 

10.0 

5.0 

4.0 

19.00 

78.33 

14.88 

Deerfield  

7.0 

25.0 

5.0 

4.0 

41.00 

70.00 

28.70 

Eldred  

9.0 

16.0 

5.0 

4.0 

34.00 

98.33 

33.43 

Elk  

7.0 

6.0 

5.0 

4.0 

22.00 

75.00 

16.50 

Fannington  

7.5 

20.0 

5.0 

4.0 

36.50 

77.77 

28.39 

Freehold  

9.0 

18.0 

5.0 

4.0 

36.00 

90.00 

32.40 

Glade  

7.0 

22.0 

5.0 

4.0 

38.00 

70.00 

26.60 

Kinzua  

. No  Levy 

10.0 

5.0 

4.0 

19.00 

66.66 

12.67 

Limestone  

7.0 

20.0 

5.0 

4.0 

36.00 

90.00 

32.40 

Mead  

8.0 

32.0 

5.0 

4.0 

49.00 

60.00 

29.40 

Pine  Grove  

10.0 

16.0 

5.0 

4.0 

35.00 

78.33 

27.42 

Pittsfield  

7.0 

26.0 

5.0 

4.0 

42.00 

67.33 

28.28 

Pleasant  

11.0 

24.0 

5.0 

4.0 

44.00 

70.00 

30.80 

Sheffield  

8.0 

(F2-L3>/2) 

22.0 

5.0 

4.0 

39.00 

75.00 

29.25 

Southwest  

7.0 

14.0 

5.0 

4.0 

30.00 

96.66 

29.00 

Spring  Creek  

7.0 

20.0 

5.0 

4.0 

36.00 

80.00 

28.80 

Sugar  Grove  

9.0 

23.00 

5.0 

4.0 

41.00 

100.00 

41.00 

Triumph  

5.0 

12.0 

5.0 

4.0 

26.00 

60.00 

15.60 

Watson  No  Levy 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

5.0 

5.0 

4.0 

14.00 

75.00 

10.50 

Cities 

Monongahela  

11.0* 

14.0 

No  Levy 

7.5 

32.50 

100.00 

32.50 

Washington  

13.76** 

15.0 

“ 

7.5 

36.26 

75.00 

27.20 
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Boroughs 

Allenport  

7.0 

18.0 

No  Levy  7.5 

32.50 

50.00 

16.25 

Beallsville  

(FV2) 

8.0 

10.0 

.. 

7.5 

25.50 

90.00 

22.95 

Bentleyville  

16.0 

32.0 

7.5 

55.50 

75.00 

41.63 

Burgettstown  

12.0 

20.0 

7.5 

39.50 

83.33 

32.92 

California  

16.0 

30.0 

44 

7.5 

53.50 

70.00 

37.45 

Canonsburg  

17.0 

22.0 

ft 

7.5 

46.50 

75.00 

34.88 

Centerville  

10.0 

29.0 

“ 

7.5 

46.50 

90.00 

41.85 

Charleroi  

20.0 

32.0 

t* 

7.5 

59.50 

50.00 

29.75 

Claysville  

130 

12.0 

a 

7.5 

32.50 

60.00 

19.50 

Coal  Center  

12.0 

25.0 

7.5 

44.50 

75.00 

33.38 

Cokeburg  

13.0 

35.0 

7.5 

55.50 

60.00 

33.30 

Deemston  

14.0 

8.0 

“ 

7.5 

29.50 

65.00 

19.18 

Donora  

13.0 

23.0 

“ 

7.5 

43.50 

75.00 

32.63 

Dunlevy  

12.0 

22.0 

“ 

7.5 

41.50 

66.66 

27.66 

East  Washington  . . . 

12.0 

14.0 

7.5 

33.50 

48.33 

16.19 

Elco  

18.0 

27.0 

<< 

7.5 

52.50 

75.00 

39.38 

Ellsworth  

16.0 

35.0 

7.5 

58.50 

60.00 

35.10 

Finleyville  

10.0 

21.0 

7.5 

38.50 

33.00 

12.71 

Houston  

(F3) 

13.0 

21.0 

.. 

7.5 

41.50 

56.66 

23.51 

Long  Branch  

12.0 

20.0 

“ 

7.5 

39.50 

81.66 

32.26 

Marianna  

12.0 

21.0 

7.5 

40.50 

100.00 

40.50 

McDonald  (Part)#. 

20.0 

21.0 

<( 

7.5 

48.50 

86.66 

42.03 

Midway  

14.0 

26.0 

<« 

7.5 

47.50 

60.00 

28.50 

New  Eagle  

17.0 

22.0 

7.5 

46.50 

56.66 

26.35 

North  Charleroi  .... 

22.0 

35.0 

“ 

7.5 

64.50 

40.00 

25.80 

Roscoe  

18.0 

25.0 

7.5 

50.50 

66.66 

33.66 

Speers  

22.0 

20.0 

7.5 

49.50 

50.00 

24.75 

Stockdale  

20.0 

25.0 

“ 

7.5 

52.50 

66.66 

35.00 

Twilight  

(F3) 

15.0 

23.0 

7.5 

45.50 

50.00 

22.75 

West  Alexander  .... 

9.0 

15.0 

** 

7.5 

31.50 

90.00 

28.35 

West  Brownsville  . . 

12.0 

27.5 

“ 

7.5 

47.00 

71.66 

33.68 

West  Middlestown  . 

(L41/2-SIV2 

6.0 

) 

20.0 

7.5 

33.50 

75.00 

25.13 

Townships 

Amwell  

3.5 

4.5 

7.5 

15.50 

96.66 

14.98 

Blaine  

5.0 

10.0 

“ 

7.5 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

Buffalo  

1.0 

9.0 

“ 

7.5 

17.50 

90.00 

15.75 

Canton  

3.0 

18.0 

“ 

7.5 

28.50 

100.00 

28.50 

Carroll  

4.0 

23.0 

** 

7.5 

34.50 

100.00 

34.50 

Cecil  

3.5 

25.0 

11 

7.5 

36.00 

95.00 

34.20 

Chartiers  

4.0 

24.0 

“ 

7.5 

35.50 

93.33 

33.13 

Cross  Creek  

(L1.61) 

7.0 

10.0 

7.5 

24.50 

90.00 

22.05 

Donegal  

(S1.43) 

2.0 

13.0 

(« 

7.5 

22.50 

100.00 

22.50 

East  Bethlehem  

10.0 

32.0 

7.5 

49.50 

100.00 

49.50 

East  Finley  

4.0 

9.0 

7.5 

20.50 

90.00 

18.45 

East  Pike  Run  

8.0 

45.0 

7.5 

60.50 

65.00 

39.33 

Fallowfield  

(FI  1/2) 

8.0 

25.0 

■■ 

7.5 

40.50 

66.66 

27.00 

Hanover  No  Levy 

11.0 

“ 

7.5 

18.50 

100.00 

18.50 

(Murdocksville 

Ind.)  No  Levy 

7.0 

7.5 

14.50 

100.00 

14.50 

Hopewell  

2.0 

9.0 

** 

7.5 

18.50 

80.00 

14.80 

Independence  

6.0 

15.0 

ft 

7.5 

28.50 

81.66 

23.27 

Jefferson  

(L4-F2) 

9.0 

15.0 

7.5 

31.50 

100.00 

31.50 

Morris  

1.0 

6.0 

*4 

7.5 

14.50 

100.00 

14.50 

Mt.  Pleasant  

2.5 

11.00 

44 

7.5 

20.50 

100.00 

20.50 

North  Bethlehem  . . 

2.5 

5.5 

44 

7.5 

15.50 

76.66 

11.88 

North  Franklin  .... 

7.0 

13.0 

7.5 

27.50 

70.00 

19.25 

North  Strabane  

3.0 

11.0 

44 

7.5 

21.50 

83.33 

17.92 

Nottingham  

(L2  V2) 

3.5 

6.0 

4 4 

7.5 

17.00 

75.00 

12.75 

Peters  

3.0 

11.0 

7.5 

21.50 

66.66 

14.33 
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Real  Property  Tax  Rates 

in  Mills — 1939 

County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual ) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Robinson  

5.0 

28.0 

No  Levy 

7.5 

40.50 

100.00 

40.50 

Smith  

3.0 

23.0 

7.5 

33.50 

100.00 

33.50 

Somerset  

3.0 

5.0 

7.5 

15.50 

75.00 

11.63 

South  Franklin  .... 

3.0 

13.0 

7.5 

23.50 

58.33 

13.71 

(Cross  Road  Ind.) 

3.0 

4.5 

7.5 

15.00 

100.00 

15.00 

South  Strabane  

6.0 

10.0 

7.5 

23.50 

66.66 

15.67 

(L2) 

Union  

6.0 

18.0 

7.5 

31.50 

66.66 

21.00 

(Union  Ind.)  .... 

6.0 

15.0 

7.5 

28.50 

50.00 

14.25 

West  Bethlehem  .... 

3.0 

9.0 

7.5 

19.50 

75.00 

14.63 

West  Finley  

4.0 

12.0 

i < 

7.5 

23.50 

72.22 

16.97 

West  Pike  Run  .... 

3.0 

17.5 

«« 

7.5 

28.00 

76.66 

21.46 

* Actual  rate  10.99  mills 

Adjusted  to 

basis  of  school 

assessment. 

* Actual  rate  13  mills. 

Adj  usted 

to  basis  of  school 

assessment. 

# Part  in  Allegheny  County. 

WAYNE  COUNTY 
Boroughs 


Bethany  

4.0 

14.0 

3.5 

4.0 

25.50 

80.00 

20.40 

Hawley  

15.0 

22.0 

3.5 

4.0 

44.50 

85.00 

37.82 

Honesdale  

13.0 

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

36.50 

80.00 

29.20 

(White  Mills  Ind.)  13.0 

17.0 

3.5 

4.0 

37.50 

80.00 

30.00 

Prompton  

10.0 

10.0 

35 

4.0 

27.50 

80.00 

22.00 

Starrucca  

10.0 

20.0 

3.5 

4.0 

37.50 

90.00 

33.75 

Waymart  

14.0 

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

37.50 

80.00 

30.00 

Townships 

Berlin  

9.0 

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

32.50 

80.00 

26.00 

Buckingham 

. ...  No  Levy 

18.0 

35 

4.0 

25.50 

83.33 

21.25 

Canaan  

5.0 

14.0 

3.5 

4.0 

26.50 

80.00 

21.20 

Cherry  Ridge  . . 

. . . . No  Levy 

9.0 

35 

4.0 

16.50 

83.33 

13.75 

Clinton  

5.0 

20.0 

3.5 

4.0 

32.50 

80.00 

26.00 

Damascus  

4.0 

18.0 

3.5 

4.0 

29.50 

75.00 

22.13 

Dreher  

3.0 

20.0 

3.5 

4.0 

30.50 

90.00 

27.45 

Duberry  

14.0 

3.5 

4.0 

21.50 

80.00 

17.20 

Lake  

4.0 

20.0 

3.5 

4.0 

31.50 

80.00 

25.20 

Lebanon  

7.0 

35 

4.0 

14.50 

80.00 

11.60 

Lehigh  

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

23.50 

93.33 

21.93 

(L3) 

Manchester  .... 

. ...  No  Levy 

10.0 

3.5 

4.0 

17.50 

80.00 

14.00 

Mt.  Pleasant  . . . 

6.0 

21.0 

3.5 

4.0 

34.50 

80.00 

27.60 

Oregon  

10.0 

3.5 

4.0 

17.50 

86.66 

15.17 

Palmyra  

6.0 

23.0 

3.5 

4.0 

36.50 

80.00 

29.20 

Paupack  

6.0 

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

29.50 

80.00 

23.60 

Preston  

1.0 

20.0 

3.5 

4.0 

28.50 

100.00 

28.50 

Salem  

5.0 

23.0 

3.5 

4.0 

35.50 

93.33 

33.18 

Scott  

5.0 

20.0 

3.5 

4.0 

32.50 

90.00 

29.25 

South  Canaan  . . 

7.0 

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

30.50 

100.00 

30.50 

Sterling  

7.0 

17.0 

3.5 

4.0 

31.50 

100.00 

31.50 

Texas  

9.0 

16.0 

3.5 

4.0 

32.50 

80.00 

26.00 

WESTMORELAND 

COUNTY 

Cities 

Arnold  

18.00* 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

49.50 

50.00 

24.75 

Greensburg  .... 

15.01** 

18.0 

1.5 

5.0 

39.51 

50.00 

19.76 

Jeannette  

15.88f 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

43.38 

75.00 

32.53 

Monessen  

15.00t 

23.5 

1.5 

50 

45.00 

50.00 

22.50 

New  Kensington 

18.7411 

20.0 

1.5 

5.0 

45.24 

50.00 

22.62 

Boroughs 

Adamsburg  . . . . 

16.0 

1.5 

5.0 

22.50 

50.00 

11.25 

Arona  

12.0 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

39.50 

100.00 

39.50 

Avonmore  

8.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

39.50 

66.66 

26.33 

Bolivar  

16.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

47.50 

58.33 

27.70 

Derry  

13.0 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

40.50 

66.66 

27.00 

Donegal  

4.0 

18.0 

1.5 

5.0 

28.50 

80.00 

22.80 

East  Vandergrift 

17.0 

35.0 

1.5 

5.0 

58.50 

70.00 

40.95 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 
( Actual J 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Export  

10.0 

32.0 

1.5 

5.0 

48.50 

56.66 

27.48 

Hunkers  

10.0 

16.0 

1.5 

5.0 

32.50 

100.00 

32.50 

Hyde  Park  

15.0 

20.0 

1.5 

5.0 

41.50 

55.55 

23.05 

Irwin  

13.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

44.50 

50.00 

22.25 

Latrobe  

14.0 

23.0 

1.5 

5.0 

43.50 

50.00 

21.75 

Ligonier  

8.0 

17.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

80.00 

25.20 

Livermore  

(S2i/a) 

15.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

46.50 

90.00 

41.85 

Madison  

8.0 

17.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

85.00 

26.78 

Manor  

15.0 

25.5 

1.5 

5.0 

47.00 

80.00 

37.60 

Mt.  Pleasant  

14.0 

24.0 

1.5 

5.0 

44.50 

100.00 

44.50 

New  Alexandria  . . . 

12.0 

13.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

66.66 

21.00 

New  Florence  

6.0 

26.0 

1.5 

5.0 

38.50 

80.00 

30.80 

New  Salem  

5.0 

16.0 

1.5 

5.0 

27.50 

50.00 

13.75 

North  Bellevemon  . 

15.0 

30.0 

1.5 

5.0 

51.50 

85.00 

43.78 

North  Irwin  

11.0 

26.0 

1.5 

5.0 

43.50 

75.00 

32.63 

Oklahoma  

8.0 

26.0 

1.5 

5.0 

40.50 

75.00 

30.38 

Penn  

17.0 

16.0 

1.5 

5.0 

39.50 

83.33 

32.92 

Scottdale  

17.0 

24.0 

1.5 

5.0 

47.50 

90.00 

42.75 

Seward  

15.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

46.50 

100.00 

46.50 

(Seward  Ind.)  ... 

15.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

46.50 

100.00 

46.50 

Smithton  

12.0 

17.0 

1.5 

5.0 

35.50 

100.00 

35.50 

South  Greensburg  . . 

15.0 

23.0 

1.5 

5.0 

44.50 

86.66 

38.58 

Southwest  Greens- 
burg   

12.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

43.50 

50.00 

21.75 

Sutersville  

13.0 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

40.50 

100.00 

40.50 

Trafford  (part)#  ... 

16.0 

22.5 

1.5 

5.0 

45.00 

50.00 

22.50 

Vandergrift  

11.5 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

39.00 

40.00 

15.60 

West  Leechburg  

(W-L2>/2) 

11.0 

16.0 

1.5 

5.0 

33.50 

80.00 

26.80 

West  Newton  

15.0 

19.0 

1.5 

5.0 

40.50 

66.66 

27.00 

Youngstown  

5.0 

16.0 

1.5 

5.0 

27.50 

80.00 

22.00 

Young  wood  

16.0 

23.0 

1.5 

5.0 

45.50 

75.00 

34.13 

Townships 

Allegheny  

5.0 

23.0 

1.5 

5.0 

34.50 

53.33 

18.40 

Bell  

9.0 

22.0 

1.5 

5.0 

37.50 

95.00 

35.63 

Cock  

(L3) 

No  Levy 

12.0 

1.5 

5.0 

18.50 

80.00 

14.80 

Derry  

7.0 

25.0 

1.5 

5.0 

38.50 

50.00 

19.25 

Donegal  

(W4) 

5.0 

14.0 

1.5 

5.0 

25.50 

80.00 

20.40 

East  Huntingdon  . . . 

7.0 

18.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

86.00 

27.09 

Fairfield  

9.0 

19.0 

1.5 

5.0 

34.50 

100.00 

34.50 

Franklin  

9.0 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

36.50 

83.33 

30.42 

Hempfield  

6.0 

28.0 

1.5 

5.0 

40.50 

100.00 

40.50 

Ligonier  

6.0 

12.0 

1.5 

5.0 

24.50 

60.00 

14.70 

Lower  Burrell  

8.0 

28.0 

1.5 

5.0 

42.50 

80.00 

34.00 

Loyalhanna  

(F22) 

9.0 

17.0 

1.5 

5.0 

32.50 

83.33 

27.08 

Mt.  Pleasant  

6.0 

19.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

85.00 

26.78 

North  Huntingdon  . 

No  Levy 

26.0 

1.5 

5.0 

32.50 

83.33 

27.08 

Penn  

(L15) 

5.0 

26.0 

1.5 

5.0 

37.50 

100.00 

37.50 

Rostraver  

7.0 

23.5 

1.5 

5.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

St.  Clair  

7.0 

18.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

50.00 

15.75 

Salem  

5.0 

26.0 

1.5 

5.0 

37.50 

75.00 

28.13 

Sewickley  

9.0 

21.0 

1.5 

5.0 

36.50 

95.00 

34.68 

South  Huntingdon  . . 

6.0 

22.0 

1.5 

5.0 

34.50 

100.00 

34.50 

Unity  

6.0 

19.0 

1.5 

5.0 

31.50 

100.00 

31.50 

Upper  Burrell  

3.0 

20.0 

1.5 

5.0 

29.50 

86.66 

25.56 

Washington  

3.0 

23.5 

1.5 

5.0 

33.00 

73.33 

24.20 

* Actual  rate  18  mills. 

**  Actual  rate  15  mills, 
t Actual  rate  16  mills, 
t Actual  rate  15  mills. 

H Actual  rate  19  mills. 

# Part  in  Allegheny  County.' 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 


School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 
Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 
Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 
School  assessment  does  not  change  rate. 
Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment. 
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County 

City, 

Adjust - 

Total 

and  Minor 

Total 
( Actual ) 

men  t 

Adjusted 

Civil  Division 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Factor 

Millage 

WYOMING  COUNTY 
Boroughs 


Factoryvile  

10.0 

24.0 

4.0 

11.0 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

Laceyville  

10.0 

29.0 

4.0 

11.0 

54.00 

50.00 

27.00 

Meshoppen  

130 

25.0 

4.0 

11.0 

53.00 

75.00 

39.75 

Nicholson  

9.0 

25.0 

4.0 

11.0 

49.00 

75.00 

36.75 

Tunkhannock  

IS. 5 

22.5 

4.0 

11.0 

56.00 

70.00 

39.20 

Townships 

Brain  trim  

4.0 

25.0 

4.0 

11.0 

44.00 

70.00 

30.80 

Clinton  

5.0 

22.0 

4.0 

11.0 

42.00 

66.66 

28. OC 

Eaton  

7.0 

25.0 

4.0 

11.0 

47.00 

60.00 

28.20 

Exeter  

4.0 

17.0 

4.0 

11.0 

36.00 

65.00 

23.40 

Falls  

5.0 

30.0 

4.0 

11.0 

50.00 

76.66 

38.33 

Forkston  

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

11.0 

22.00 

50.00 

11.00 

Lemon  

5.0 

15.0 

4.0 

11.0 

35.00 

50.00 

17.50 

Mehoopany  

3.0 

22.0 

4.0 

11.0 

40.00 

66.66 

26.66 

Meshoppen  

7.0 

23.0 

4.0 

11.0 

45.00 

66.66 

30.00 

(Braintrim  Ind.) 

7.0 

22.0 

4.0 

11.0 

44.00 

66.66 

29.33 

Monroe  

7.0 

27.0 

4.0 

11.0 

49.00 

50.00 

24.50 

Nicholson  

5.0 

18.0 

4.0 

11.0 

38.00 

60.00 

22.80 

North  Branch  

3.0 

12.0 

4.0 

11.0 

30.00 

66.66 

20.00 

Northmoreland  . . . . 

6.0 

20.0 

4.0 

11.0 

41.00 

66.66 

27.33 

Noxen  

9.0 

30.0 

4.0 

11.0 

54.00 

100.00 

54.00 

Overfield  

8.0 

28.0 

4.0 

11.0 

51.00 

76.66 

39.10 

Tunkhannock  

5.0 

22.0 

4.0 

11.0 

42.00 

68.33 

28.70 

Washington  

5.0 

30.0 

4.0 

11.0 

50.00 

58.33 

29.17 

Windham  

3.0 

25.0 

4.0 

11.0 

43.00 

66.66 

28.66 

YORK  COUNTY 

City 

York  

10.47* 

18.0 

3.0 

3.0 

34.47 

50.00 

17.24 

Boroughs 

Cross  Roads  

2.0 

17.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

60.00 

15.00 

Dallastown  

20.0 

22.0 

3.0 

3.0 

48.00 

50.00 

24.00 

Delta  

(L5) 

16.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

37.00 

100.00 

37.00 

Dillsburg  

5.75 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.75 

75.00 

16.31 

Dover  

(L3-Wl>/4) 

9.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

60.00 

15.00 

East  Prospect  

13.0 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

32.00 

66.99 

21.44 

Fawn  Grove  

10.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

26.00 

70.00 

18.20 

Felton  

14.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

32.00 

66.66 

21.33 

Franklintown  

8.0 

19.0 

3.0 

3.0 

33.00 

65.00 

21.45 

Glen  Rock  

8.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

28.00 

73.33 

20.53 

Goldsboro  

(FI) 

5.0 

16.0 

3.0 

3.0 

27.00 

60.00 

15.20 

Hallam  

6.0 

16.0 

3.0 

3.0 

28.00 

47.22 

13.22 

Hanover  

14.0 

24.0 

3.0 

3.0 

44.00 

60.00 

26.40 

Jacobus  

. No  Levy 

22.0 

3.0 

3.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Jefferson  

12.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

28.00 

65.00 

18.20 

Lewisberry  

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.00 

60.00 

12.60 

Loganville  

16  0 

20.0 

3.0 

3.0 

42.00 

65.00 

27.30 

Manchester  

11.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

32.00 

80.00 

25.60 

Mount  Wolf  

13.0 

25.0 

3.0 

3.0 

44.00 

90.00 

39.60 

New  Freedom  

13.0 

20.0 

3.0 

30 

39.00 

60.00 

23.40 

New  Salem  

3.0 

22.0 

3.0 

3.0 

31.00 

62.22 

19.29 

North  York  

15.0 

22.0 

3.0 

3.0 

43.00 

60.00 

25.80 

Railroad  

15.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

33.00 

73.33 

24.20 

Red  Lion  

13.0 

19.5 

3.0 

3.0 

38.50 

65.00 

25.03 

Seven  Valleys  

12.0x 

11.0 

3.0 

3.0 

29.00 

86.66 

25.13 

Shrewsbury  

12.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

28.00 

75.00 

21.00 

Spring  Grove  

9.0 

19.0 

3.0 

3.0 

34.00 

35.00 

11.90 

Stewartstown  

17.0 

17.0 

3.0 

3.0 

40.00 

60.00 

24.00 

Wellsville  

(FI) 

5.0 

10.5 

3.0 

3.0 

21.50 

50.00 

10.75 

West  York  

15.0 

23.0 

3.0 

3.0 

44.00 

62.00 

27.28 

Windsor  

(L2) 

15.0 

19.0 

3.0 

3.0 

40.00 

56.66 

22.66 
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County 
and  Minor 

Civil  Division 

City, 

Borough 

or 

Township 

School 

Poor 

County 

Total 

(Actual) 

Adjust- 

ment 

Factor 

Total 

Adjusted 

Millage 

Winterstown  

3.0 

11.0 

3.0 

3.0 

20.00 

66.66 

13.33 

Wrightsville  

14.0 

18.0 

3.0 

3.0 

38.00 

78.33 

29.77 

Yoe  

28.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

49.00 

68.33 

33.48 

Yorkanna  

12.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

33.00 

75.00 

24.75 

York  Haven  

12.0 

22.0 

3.0 

3.0 

40.00 

75.00 

30.00 

Townships 

Carroll  

5.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

68.33 

17.08 

Chanceford  

5.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

26.00 

50.00 

13.00 

Codorus  

4.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

22.00 

75.00 

16.50 

Conewago  

5.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

95.00 

23.75 

Dover  

7.0 

19.0 

3.0 

3.0 

32.00 

45.00 

14.40 

East  Hopewell  

2.0 

17.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

69.44 

17.36 

East  Manchester  . . . 

5.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

26.00 

75.00 

19.50 

Fairview  

No  Levy 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

19.00 

100.00 

19.00 

Fawn  

3.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.00 

66.66 

14.00 

Franklin  

4.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

24.00 

60.00 

14.40 

Heidelberg  

2.0 

7.0 

3.0 

3.0 

15.00 

85.00 

12.75 

Hallam  

2.0 

16.0 

3.0 

3.0 

24.00 

100.00 

24.00 

Hopewell  

No  Levy 

8.0 

3.0 

3.0 

14.00 

75.00 

10.50 

Jackson  

5.0 

11.0 

30 

3.0 

22.00 

70.00 

15.40 

Lower  Chanceford  . . 

4.0 

16.5 

3.0 

3.0 

26.50 

75.00 

19.88 

Lower  Windsor  

3.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

23.00 

70.00 

16.10 

Manchester  

4.0 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

80.00 

20.00 

Manheim  

5.0 

11.0 

3.0 

3.0 

22.00 

86.66 

19.07 

Monaghan  

2.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

18.00 

66.66 

12.00 

Newberry  

No  Levy 

13.0 

3.0 

3.0 

19.00 

75.00 

14.25 

North  Codorus  

No  Levy 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

16.00 

80.00 

12.80 

North  Hopewell  .... 

5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

3.0 

21.00 

66.66 

14.00 

Paradise  

6.0 

11.0 

3.0 

3.0 

23.00 

80.00 

18.40 

Peach  Bottom  

5.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

23  00 

60.00 

13.80 

Penn  

5.0 

16.0 

30 

3.0 

27.00 

80.00 

21.60 

Shrewsbury  

2.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

20.00 

68.33 

13.67 

Springettsbury  

2.0  18.0 
(F1-W3-L2V2) 

3.0 

3.0 

26.00 

75.00 

19.50 

( Springettsbury 

Ind.)  

2.0 

18.0 

3.0 

3.0 

26.00 

60.00 

15.60 

Springfield  

3.5 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

23.50 

75.00 

17.63 

Spring  Garden  

9.5 

15.0 

3.0 

3.0 

30.50 

33.33 

10.17 

Warrington  

4.0 

14.0 

30 

3.0 

24.00 

76.66 

18.40 

Washington  

2.0 

9.0 

3.0 

3.0 

17.00 

98.33 

16.72 

West  Manchester  . . . 

5.0 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

23.00 

33.33 

7.67 

West  Manheim  

5.0 

8.0 

3.0 

3.0 

19.00 

76.66 

14.57 

Windsor  

No  Levy 

12.0 

3.0 

3.0 

18.00 

75.00 

13.50 

York  

5.0 

14.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.00 

75.00 

18.75 

* Actual  rate  10.5  mills.  Adjusted  to  basis  of  school  assessment, 
x 1938  rate.  (1939  rate  not  available.) 
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Conference 

Notes 


A series  of  planning  and  zoning  con- 
ferences, culminating  in  a final  con- 
ference on  planning  and  zoning  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; The  Institute  of  Local  and  State 
Government,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Roadside  Council  was  conducted  through- 
out the  week  of  April  29  to  May  3. 
Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  Field  Representa- 
tive of  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials,  who  has  been  acting  for 
a number  of  years  with  the  Planning 
Board  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  was 
the  chief  speaker  and  conference  leader 
for  this  series.  Following  is  a brief 
summary  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
topics  and  the  territory  covered  by  Mr. 
Bennett : 

Monday,  April  29 — State  College  con- 
ference with  faculty  and  graduate 
students  of  colleges  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Insti- 
tute of  Local  Government. 

Tuesday,  April  30 — Morning  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Altoona 
City  Planning  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Blair  County  (in  Holli- 
daysburg) . 

Afternoon  meeting  at  City  Hall, 
Altoona,  with  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, Representatives  of  lunch- 
eon clubs  and  interested  citizens. 
Wednesday,  May  1 — Luncheon — Harris- 
burg Area  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mittee (Harrisburg). 

Dinner  meeting — (West  Chester) 
— with  members  of  West  Chester 
Town  Planning  Council,  after 
which  special  meeting  with  Bor- 
ough officials,  Township  officials 
and  interested  citizens. 

Thursday,  May  2 — Evening  meeting 
with  Bucks  County  Association, 
Doylestown  Courthouse. 

Friday,  May  3 — Evening  meeting  with 
local  officials  and  leading  citizens 
from  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area. 


Conference  Calendar 

May  15-17 

Industrial  Conference,  School  of  En- 
gineering. Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

May  31-June  2 

International  Federation  of  Architects, 
Engineers,  Chemists,  and  Technicians, 
Fifth  National  Convention.  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  City. 

June  3-6 

Building  Officials  of  America  Conference. 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  17-20 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineers. State  College,  Pa.  Sec.,  Ray- 
mond Olney,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


June  24-27 

National  Association  of  Cost  Account- 
ants. St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sec.,  S.  C.  Mc- 
Leod, 385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


June  30-July  4 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Exec.  Sec.,  Willard  E.  Givens,  1201  Six- 
teenth St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


July  8-12 

National  Conference  on  Planning.  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Joint  Annual  Conference  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials,  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  and  the 
National  Economic  and  Social  Planning 
Association.  Conference  Director,  Walter 
H.  Blucher,  1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


July  8-26 

City  and  Regional  Planning  Seminar. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


July  24-27 

Industrial  Conference,  Silver  Bay,  New 
York.  National  Council  of  Y.M.C.A., 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


August  27-30 

National  Shade  Tree  Conference.  Detroit, 
Mich.  Sec.  Treas.,  L.  C.  Chadwick, 
Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Selected  Bibliography 

"Accounting  and  Finance  for  Pennsylvania 
Municipalities" — C.  J.  Rowland  and  H.  O. 
Faylor.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.  1939.  250  pp. 

"American  Local  Government” — R.  H. 
Wells.  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  330 
West  42d  St.,  New  York  City.  1939.  $1.50. 

"Centralization  in  Pennsylvania” — H.  F. 
Alderfer,  Reprinted  from  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal Review.  309  Hast  34th  St.,  New 
York  City.  April  1938.  8 p. 

"City  Management” — Henry  G.  Hodges. 
F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City.  1939.  $4.50. 

"Budget  Principles  and  Procedures” — J.  R. 
Bartizal.  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  1940.  $3.65. 

"How  Pennsylvania  is  Governed” — S.  K. 
Stevens  and  Oliver  S.  Heckman.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  1939. 
18  pp. 

"Joint  Purchasing  and  Its  Possibilities  for 
Certain  Local  Governments  in  Pennsylvania” 
— Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government. 
1940.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

"Local  Government  Debt  Administration” 
— Carl  H.  Chatters  and  Albert  M.  Hillhouse. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  1939.  528  pp.  $5.00. 

"Managing  the  People’s  Money” — J.  E. 
Goodbar.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  $3.75. 

"Mandatory  Expenditures  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Pennsylvania”- — E.  W.  Carter.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1934. 

"Municipal  Budgets  for  Capital  Improve- 
ment"— L.  Morey,  University  of  Illinois,  110 
Architecture  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois.  1939 
Gratis. 

"Pennsylvania  Government — State  and 
Local” — Jacob  Tanger  and  Harold  F.  Alder- 
fer. Pennsylvania  Book  Service,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  1933.  359  PP. 

"Practical  Budget  Procedure” — J.  H.  Mac- 
Donald, Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  1939.  $4.00. 

"Specifications  for  the  Annual  Municipal 
Report — C.  F.  Ridley  and  H.  A.  Simon.  In- 
ternational City  Managers’  Assn.,  1313  East 
60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  1939-  Mimeo.  $1.50. 

"Standard  Classification  of  Municipal  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditures” — National  Committee 
on  Municipal  Accounting,  1313  East  60th 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Taxation” 
— W.  R.  Green.  Commerce  Clearing  House, 
Inc.,  205  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
1938.  $3.50. 


Organizations 

Conference  of  Allied  Local  Officials  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Thomas  S.  Stephensen,  President, 
300  Ruskin  Drive,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government. 
Stephen  B.  Sweeney,  Director,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Institute  of  Local  Government.  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Alderfer,  Exec.  Director,  State  College,  Pa. 
League  of  Cities  of  the  Third  Class.  Walter 
E.  Greenwood,  President,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Tax  Collectors. 
H.  Walter  Weaver,  Sec.,  Secane,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Economy  League,  Inc.  Alexander 
Biddle,  Pres.,  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Broad 
and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Boroughs. 
T.  F.  Chrostwaite,  President.  Hanover,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners.  James  A.  Kell,  Sec.,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Township 
(1st  Class)  Commissioners.  H.  A.  Fritsch- 
man.  Sec.  Treas.  2325  Upper  Darby  Road, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Township 
(2d  Class)  Supervisors.  H.  A.  Thompson,  Sec. 
732  Burmont  Road,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

State  Tax  Justice  League.  A.  Sohland,  Sec. 
6 1 8 Chew  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Taxpayers’  Forum  of  Pennsylvania,  Inc.  John 
R.  Hood,  Exec.  Director.  Kline  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Book  Review 

"LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  DEBT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION’’—by  Carl  H.  Chatters,  Executive 
Director,  Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Ass’n. 
of  the  U.  S,  and  Canada  and  Albert  M.  Hill- 
house,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  David- 
son College.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  1939.  328  pp.  S3 .00. 

The  authors  in  this  text  "written  for  public 
officials,  bond  dealers  and  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  public  administration,”  have  pro- 
vided a timely  and  glorified  hand-book.  In 
addition  to  a wealth  of  practical  counsel,  it 
inducts  the  reader  into  the  basic  historic, 
economic  and  even  philosophic  considerations 
upon  which  all  good  government  must  oper- 
ate. The  practical  discussion  of  bond  yields, 
debt  service,  long  and  short  term  financing 
will  be  found  to  be  as  helpful  to  the  private 
investor  as  to  the  public  investor. 


"The  payment  of  taxes  . . . may  well  be  considered  as  a form  of  coopera- 
tive buying.” — Harley  L.  Lutz  and  William  G.  Carr,  "Essentials  of  Taxation.” 
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The  Lesson  in  the  News 


C The  first  and  most  obvious  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  recent  events  in  Europe  is  not  that  a dictator- 
ship is  a better  form  of  government  than  a democ- 
racy, but  that  a nation  in  which  all  people  work  has 
overwhelming  advantages  over  a nation  in  which 
any  important  part  of  the  population  is  idle. 

C Wealth  and  power  are  not  created  by  idle  men, 
and  for  any  nation  to  survive  in  such  troubled 
times  it  must  be  employing  its  full  manpower  in 
creative  activity. 

C Every  man  and  woman  in  a nation  that  is  to 
come  through  these  fires  strengthened  and  un- 
scathed must  be  adding  value  to  the  life  of  his 
country  and  power  to  its  arm. 

C Suppose  one  man  to  be  working  with  half  his 
available  power,  and  another  to  be  working  with  all 
his  available  power.  Is  there  any  doubt  which 
one  will  succeed  and  which  one  fail  in  any  competi- 
tion for  survival? 

C What  stands  sharply  outlined  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary history  is  the  fact  that  unemployment 
is  not  merely  a social  distress,  or  an  economic  pain 
to  be  treated  with  palliatives  and  anodynes  in  the 
form  of  doles  and  relief,  but  is  actually  a mortal 
disease  to  a government  and  a people. 

C That  fact  being  accepted  it  follows  that  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  our  country  must  ulti- 
mately be  solved  not  by  relief,  not  by  insurance,  and 
not  by  pensions,  but  only  by  employment. 

C Forms  of  relief  have  been  essential  as  a stop  gap 
between  the  onset  of  this  problem  and  its  solution 
under  democracy.  But  they  are  not  a solution.  Our 
danger  lies  in  forgetting  the  fact  that  for  our  nation 
to  enjoy  health  and  to  retain  its  independence  and 
power,  means  must  be  discovered  for  all  our  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  the  work  of  civilization. 
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Employment  Problems 
of 

the  Young  and  Aged 


C The  national  defense  looms  today  as  vital  to  our  welfare.  But  the  de- 
fense of  our  institutions,  of  our  American  way  of  life  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained merely  by  preparing  against  external  enemies.  Employment  for 
all  our  people  is  essential  to  the  National  security.  These  are  not  times 
when  any  man  or  woman  among  us  can  be  idle  if  we  are  to  maintain 
that  strength  as  a nation  which  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Every  American  has  to  work.  That  is  the  only  way  democ- 
racy can  hope  to  survive.  Our  country  needs  everybody,  young  and  old 
— those  now  coming  to  the  age  of  self-support  and  those  of  advancing 
years  who  have  been  forced  out  of  industry  by  their  more  active  and 
younger  competitors. 


The  two  outstanding  sets  of 
facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
in  facing  present  problems  are 
the  numbers  of  the  young  and 
old  in  our  population,  and  the 
trends  of  employment  in  the  va* 
rious  activities  through  which  the 
useful  and  necessary  work  of  the 
world  is  being  carried  on. 

As  to  the  first,  pending  the  data 
of  the  1940  census,  we  can  only 
estimate, — by  the  life  expectancy 
tables,  and  the  known  births  and 
deaths  for  our  State  in  the  past 
ten  years, — just  what  the  extent  of 
our  youth  and  old  age  employ' 
ment  problem  really  is.  As  has 
been  frequently  emphasized  in 
these  pages,  our  births  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  every  European  na- 
tion  but  Russia  and  Bulgaria,  have 
markedly  declined  since  1921. 

That  fact,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  is  probably  responsible 
more  than  any  other  influence  of 
economics  or  statecraft  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1939.  All 
belligerent  powers  are,  in  the  pres- 


ent year,  at  the  height  of  their 
manpower  for  any  foreseeable  time 
in  the  future,  and  it  is  probably 
the  failure  of  German  internal 
policy  to  increase  births  to  an  ex' 
tent  adequate  to  insure  a future 
growth  of  German  population 
which  has  made  this  year  so  crit' 
ical  to  the  future  of  all  Europe. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have,  this 
year,  approximately  989,000 
young  men  and  women  aged 
1 5- 19,  a larger  number  than  ex- 
ists  in  any  other  five-year  age 
group  in  our  State.  It  is  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
greater  than  the  number  of  chib 
dren,  five  years  of  age  or  younger, 
who  will  grow  up  to  replace  them. 
In  short,  except  for  extensive  mi' 
gration,  we  will  have  about  a quar' 
ter  of  a million  fewer  young  men 
and  women  in  our  population  ten 
years  from  now  than  we  have  to' 
day,  and  that  is  one  of  the  few 
things  about  the  future  of  which 
we  can  be  certain.  The  difference 
will  represent  a loss  in  the  age 
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group  15- 19  greater  than  the 
total  population  of  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  problem  of  oc- 
cupation for  youth  is  therefore 
one  of  great  importance  during 
the  next  ten  years,  after  which  it 
is  highly  probable  that  a scarcity 
of  youth  will  present  a problem 
equally  acute  for  our  business,  our 
defense  and  our  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employ- 
ment of  those  among  us  past  forty 
will  probably  remain  a consider- 
able problem  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  unless  drastic  changes 
occur  in  our  mortality  rates.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1940  the  number 
in  our  State  older  than  forty  years 
has  increased  by  nearly  570,000, 
an  increase  exceeding  our  State’s 
total  growth  in  population.  The 
chart  (Fig.  1)  accompanying  this 
article  illustrates  the  gross  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem  now  facing  us 
as  a consequence  of  these  age 
changes. 

But  what  are  the  prospects,  and 
along  what  avenues  will  employ- 
ment opportunity  be  chiefly 
found  by  our  youth  and  by  those 
of  advancing  years? 

Since  1870  in  our  Nation,  and 
since  1910  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
percentage  of  gainful  workers 
finding  employment  in  manufac- 
turing, mining  and  agriculture  has 
considerably  declined.  For  the 
United  States,  in  1870,  the  total 
employment  in  the  three  classifi- 
cations given  above  was  86.3  per 


cent,  of  the  national  total.  By 
1930  those  three  occupational 
groups  provided  only  52  per  cent 
of  American  employment,  while 
personal  services  and  professional 
and  domestic  services  had  risen 
from  4.6  per  cent,  in  1870  to  27.4 
per  cent,  in  1930.  At  the  same 
time  trade  and  transportation  had 
increased  their  share  of  the  Na- 
tion’s employment  from  9 per 
cent,  in  1870  to  about  21  per  cent, 
in  1930.  In  Chart  2 are  recorded 
the  changes  in  occupational 
grouping  for  Pennsylvania. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  two  sets  of  data  mentioned 
here — those  concerning  present 
and  prospective  age  groupings, 
and  those  concerning  occupational 
shifts — are  of  vital  importance  in 
framing  any  employment  program 
for  the  young  or  the  aged.  The 
bulk  of  all  factory  and  mine 
workers  are  now  in  the  middle 
age  groups.  Except  for  the  pres- 
sure of  current  emergencies,  any 
large  scale  replacement  of  factory 
workers  by  youth  is  not  now  prob- 
able. A scarcity  justifying  a 
large  scale  employment  of  learners 
in  mines  or  mechanical  industries 
might  indeed  develop  from  very 
extensive  military  preparations, 
but  it  is  not  yet  a normal  expecta- 
tion for  peace-time  employment. 
Such  a scarcity  will  unquestion- 
ably develop  later  on,  just  when 
the  available  supply  of  youth  is 
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small.  But  trade,  transportation 
and  professional  services  must  be 
relied  on  to  absorb  the  larger 
part  of  our  bumper  crop  of  young 
people  for  the  next  five  years. 

An  early  retirement  age  for  all 
workers  has  been  urged  as  a rem- 
edy for  this  condition  by  those 
whose  chief  concern  was  with  the 
employment  of  youth.  Such  a 
policy  might  be  possible  in  a 
world  wholly  at  peace,  and  to  a 
country  faced  with  no  foreign 
competition  and  enjoying  a sur- 
plus of  all  economic  goods.  But 
even  so,  it  would  not  solve  the 
problem. 

A universal  employment  retire- 
ment age  of  58.3  would  open 
343,000  jobs  (the  number  of  un- 
employed youth,  15-24,  totally 
and  partially  unemployed,  and 
emergency  employed) . This 
would  leave  (assuming  3,900,000 
employables  in  Pennsylvania)  ap- 
proximately 622,000  unemployed 
between  25  and  58.3  years.  Re- 
ducing this  age  to  a point  at  47.5 
years  would  provide  455,500  addi- 
tional jobs,  and,  in  the  same  op- 
eration, reduce  the  number  of 
unemployed  to  455,750  (by  elim- 
inating from  the  labor  pool  those 
between  the  two  retirement  ages, 
58.3  and  47.5). 

Thus,  the  retirement  of  all 
workers  even  at  46,  if  those  who 
were  retired  could  be  wholly  re- 


placed from  the  ranks  of  the 
young,  would  not  solve  our  prob- 
lem. It  would  also  involve  a 
waste  of  skills  which  no  nation 
could  afford  to  countenance. 

No  one  could  be  so  foolish  as 
to  contend  that  all  the  necessary 
work  of  the  world  is  now  being 
done,  and  done  so  well  that  there 
is  no  place  left  for  the  young  men 
and  women  now  coming  of  age. 
But  there  is  no  answer  to  their 
dilemma  in  any  attempt  to  fit  them 
into  the  employment  patterns  of 
twenty  years  ago,  for  those  pat- 
terns have  changed.  To  get  any- 
where with  their  problem  we 
must  first  prepare  these  boys  and 
girls  for  the  types  of  occupation 
that  at  any  time  are  most  likely  to 
lie  open  for  them,  and  we  must 
also  assist  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  individual  initiative 
that  will  enable  them  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  themselves. 

The  problems  of  the  ageing  are 
little  different  from  those  of  our 
youth.  They  also  need  vocational 
guidance,  and  education  for  work 
in  other  fields  than  those  of  indus- 
trial production.  The  economic 
soundness  of  the  American  future 
depends  largely  on  our  young  and 
our  ageing  being  fitted  into  their 
places  in  the  great  tasks  now  con- 
fronting the  western  world,  tasks 
that  may  not  be  completed  by  this 
generation  or  the  next. 
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C When  the  employment  problem  of  Pennsylvania  youth  is  narrowed 
down  to  those  aspects  unique  to  youth  we  find  it  to  consist  chiefly  of 
proper  vocational  training  and  guidance. 


That  training  is  a far  easier 
problem  than  guidance  is  shown 
rather  vividly  in  one  of  a series  of 
charts  which  we  have  prepared  in 
connection  with  our  studies  of 
youth  problems.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample,  an  excessive  amount  of 
educational  effort  expended  in 
preparation  for  occupations  of  the 
white-collar  type,  such  as  commer- 
cial and  clerical  service  (see  Fig. 
3),  and  far  too  little  for  other 
service  occupations  and  for  the 
mechanical  arts.  It  is  essential 
that  our  young  people,  and  their 
parents,  should  be  properly  in- 
formed as  to  the  prospects  of  em- 
ployment in  all  of  the  leading  vo- 
cational fields,  and  that  our  courses 
in  vocational  training  should,  on  a 
State-wide  basis,  be  so  balanced  as 
to  qualify  our  young  people  for 
jobs  whose  existence  is  not  mere 
wishful  thinking.  Nothing  could 
be  more  harmful  to  the  future  of 
our  democracy  than  for  us  to  pre- 
pare our  young  for  entrance  into 
a world  which  exists  only  in  the 
past. 

As  to  the  vocational  and  indus- 
trial training  programs  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  are  able  to  report  a 


relatively  high  standing  for  our 
Commonwealth  among  the  several 
states.  The  State’s  industrial 
training  facilities  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  those  given  in  our 
public  school  system  and  those 
given  outside  of  the  public 
schools.  Within  the  school  sys- 
tem are  provided  specialized  vo- 
cational schools,  such  as  our  in- 
dustrial arts  and  trade  schools  in 
the  cities  and  our  rural  communi- 
ity  vocational  schools  (of  which 
West  Lampeter  vocational  school 
is  an  excellent  example).  There 
is  also  a system  of  vocational 
counseling  under  joint  State  and 
Federal  auspices.  We  give  train- 
ing in  our  State  for  factory,  com- 
merce and  trade  employment,  and 
there  are  also,  in  the  more  agri- 
cultural sections,  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture  established 
in  high  schools,  wherever  a suf- 
ficient number  of  boys  wish  to 
take  the  courses  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  a full-time  teacher. 
County  itinerant  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  vocational  agri- 
culture are  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  any  county  so  desiring. 
Pennsylvania  stands  fourth  in  the 
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number  of  high  schools  providing 
this  service.  Thirty-nine  per  cent, 
of  our  high  school  pupils  are  en- 
rolled in  schools  having  guidance 
officers.  A fuller  and  more  au- 
thoritative description  of  what 
the  Pennsylvania  public  educa- 
tional system  can  offer  in  this 
field  may  be  found  in  Bulletin 
No.  201  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
issued  in  1939,  entitled  “The  Ad- 
ministration of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania — Policies 
and  Legislation."* 

In  addition  to  this  counseling 
service  in  the  public  schools,  there 
are  also  counseling  and  aptitude 
testing  activities  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Public  Employment 
Service,  which  provide  voca- 
tional guidance  and  training  in 
the  following  metropolitan  cen- 
ters: Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre. 
There  is  also  a considerable  offer- 
ing of  courses  in  the  more  spec- 
ially skilled  occupations  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  These 


courses  have  to  do  with  engineer- 
ing, chemical  and  other  profes- 
sional and  semiprofessional  fields. 
There  are  also  night  school 
courses,  available  for  modest  fees 
at  various  points  in  the  State,  of- 
fered by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  such  fields  as  account- 
ancy, business  administration,  and 
economics. 

Our  State  also  participates  in 
the  Federal  program  for  appren- 
ticeship training  which  has  quite 
recently,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Job  Mobilization  Committee, 
taken  on  new  importance  and 
vigor  with  regard  to  youth  pro- 
grams. The  State  Apprentice- 
ship Council  has  been  established 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frank 
K.  Boal,  Deputy  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry. f 

In  addition  to  the  above  better 
known  forms  of  vocational  train- 
ing, there  are  being  developed  in 
the  State  supplementary  training 
facilities,  such  as  are  provided  by 
the  C.  C.  C.,  the  N.  Y.  A.  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  07  these,  the 
N.  Y.  A.  program  is  probably  the 


* A copy  of  this  report  can  be  procured  by  writing  to  the  Department  in  Harris- 
burg. The  text  of  the  vocational  laws  under  the  Pennsylvania  vocational  education 
act  is  given  on  page  232  of  this  Bulletin.  The  laws  enabling  the  giving  of  voca- 
tional training  are  as  follows: 


Act  354 — 1939  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Act  355 — 1939  County  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Act  281 — 1917  Pennsylvania  Accepts  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Act  274 — 1937  Pennsylvania  Accepts  Federal  George-Deen  Act. 
Act  347 — 1917  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Act  673 — 1936  Federal  George-Deen  Act. 


t South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg.  Those  interested  in  the  Federal  Apprentice- 
ship Program  can  write  for  Publication  No.  308  and  a copy  of  Special  Release  No.  3 
to  Mr.  Ansel  R.  Cleary,  Federal  Apprenticeship  Field  Representative,  located  in 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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most  versatile  and  comprehensive 
in  scope.  In  order  to  carry  on 
this  correlated  program,  combin- 
ing  part-time  employment  with 
trade  instruction,  covering  ap- 
proximately  50,000  youth  be' 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  24, 
Pennsylvania  has  an  appropria- 
tion  of  $5,408,840,  all  of  which, 
except  the  3 per  cent,  applied  to 
administrative  purposes,  goes  into 
the  training  of  unemployed 
youth.  The  distribution  of  these 
young  people  is  chiefly  to  occu' 
pations  in  construction,  service 
and  clerical  industries.  A some' 
what  smaller  number  seek  train' 
ing  in  manufacturing  occupations 
and  a still  smaller  proportion  in 
the  conservation  field. 

Some  indication  of  the  effec' 
tiveness  of  vocational  and  indus- 
trial  training  for  youth  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that,  for  the 


second  half  of  1939,  junior  place' 
ments  in  Pennsylvania  amounted 
to  15,936,  or  22.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  placements  for  that  period. 
It  is  not  possible,  from  available 
data,  to  provide  a like  measure  for 
the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
and  industrial  training  for  persons 
beyond  the  age  of  24,  although  it 
is  certain  that  vocational  guidance 
and  retraining  for  older  workers 
is  not  less  essential  than  for  the 
young. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  by 
our  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  to  make  an  immediate 
survey,  in  each  county,  of  the  la' 
bor  supply  and  the  facilities  and 
needs  for  vocational  training.  As 
in  the  Williamsport  Plan  in 
Lycoming  County,  the  effort  is 
being  made,  on  a State-wide  front, 
to  gear  vocational  planning  and 
direction  to  the  actual  needs  of 
each  community. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  TO  THE  MAY-JUNE,  1940, 
ISSUE  OF  “PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING’’ 

When  large  quantities  of  statistical  material  are  accumulated  and  computa- 
tions made  as  in  the  May-June  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  concerning 
local  millage  rates,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  error.  To  date,  it  was 
discovered  that  Shippen  Township  in  Cameron  County  was  omitted,  and  that 
an  incorrect  borough  millage  rate  was  listed  for  Mifflinburg  Borough  in  Union 
County.  These  communities  should  be  listed  as  follows : 

REAL,  PROPERTY  TAX  RATES  IN  MILLS— 1939 

Tot. 

Boro,  or  Adj. 

Minor  Civil  Division  Twp.  School  Poor  County  Total  Adj.  Fac.  Mil. 

(Page  25)  Shippen  7.0  20.0  8.0  10.0  45.00  100.00  45.00 

(Page  56)  Mifflinburg  . . No  Levy  15.0  3.0  5.0  23.00  50.00  11.50 

The  State  Planning  Board  will  appreciate  learning  of  any  other  corrections 
that  should  be  made. 
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TREND  OF  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  IN  PENNA. 


In  this  chart  the  large  gain  in  the  employable  ages  from  15  to  65  may  be  contrasted  with  the  decrease  in  numbers  in  the  group 
below  age  1 5,  from  which  the  future  labor  supply  of  the  Nation  must  be  drawn. 
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The  above  chart  should  be  compared  with  chart  3 to  get  the  full  force  of  youth’s  opportunities  vs.  youth’s  preparation  for 

gainful  employment.  The  decline  of  manufacturing  employment,  with  compensatory  enlargement  of  trade  and  clerical  em- 
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rhe  disparity  between  occupational  opportunity  and  educational  emphasis  repre- 
;ents  a serious  social  waste.  Such  wastes  are  prohibitively  costly  in  times  like 
these.  Foresight,  facts  and  planning  alone  can  prevent  and  reduce  them. 
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Fig.  4 

Pennsylvania  shows  a better  than  national  picture  as  to  employment  of  youth. 
Unfortunately,  Pennsylvania  also  runs  above  the  national  ratio  in  the  proportion  of 
its  youth  still  seeking  employment. 
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Occupational 
Opportunity  Outside  of 
Wage  Employment 

^ Yesterday  the  youth  problem  seemed  solely  to  consist  of  lack  of  oc- 
cupational opportunity,  combined  with  lack  of  adequate  preparation  for 
such  limited  opportunity  as  was  still  available  to  youth.  The  talk  then 
was  of  keeping  youth  out  of  the  labor  market  to  a more  advanced  age. 
Today  all  this  promises  to  drop  wholly  out  of  the  picture.  Now  the 
talk  is  of  labor  shortages  in  skilled  trades,  the  need  of  apprenticeship 
revival  on  a large  scale,  and  the  industrial  conscription  of  youth.  The 
real  youth  problem  must  be  sought  in  conditions  lying  deeper  than 
these  transient  and  superficial  aspects. 


One  answer,  and  a very  im- 
portant answer,  to  our  problem  in 
peace  or  war  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  manual  skills  which 
have  been  largely  neglected  dur- 
ing the  past  generation.  Today, 
industry  suddenly  realizes  its  lack 
of  a present  and  future  supply  of 
men  trained  as  die-setters,  pattern 
makers  and  skilled  machinists.  In 
our  preoccupation  with  the  de- 
velopment of  high  speed  machin- 
ery, in  whose  operation  the  skill 
of  the  human  hand  became  pro- 
gressively less  important,  the 
rigidity  of  that  process  has  been 
of  little  moment.  But  to  adapt 
such  a structure  to  any  sudden 
change  of  direction — from  peace 
to  war — from  war  to  peace  again 
— requires  immense  resources  of 
labor  equipped  with  the  kind  of 
skill  which  old  apprentice  systems 
continued  to  develop  adequately 
up  until  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Today  we  lack  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  such  adaptable  skill.  We 
have  no  resources  from  which  it 
can  be  suddenly  derived.  We 


may  not  need  it  continuously  for 
mechanical  industry,  but  when 
we  do  need  it  we  need  it  desper- 
ately. 

If,  as  or  when  this  war  effort  is 
ended,  such  labor  will  again  be 
just  as  desperately  needed  to  con- 
vert many  of  our  great  industries 
back  to  the  normal  purposes  of 
peace.  One  possible  solution  to 
this  problem  is  in  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the 
crafts,  in  developing  skills  in 
metals,  wood  and  other  materials 
to  supplement  our  Nation’s  out- 
put of  mechanical  products.  Such 
skills,  based  on  fundamental  train- 
ing in  those  mechanical  necessi- 
ties which  underlie  machine  pro- 
duction could  well  become  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  secondary  edu- 
cation, as  they  were  until  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  manual  train- 
ing high-school  movement  slowly 
faded  under  the  general  pressure 
for  academic  education  with  its 
clean  hands  and  white  collars,  or 
was  so  specialized  as  to  exclude 
all  but  those  preparing  for  trades 
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or  factory  work. 

Compulsory  education  laws  in 
most  of  our  states  provide  the 
means  by  which  most  of  our 
young  men  and  women  may  re' 
ceive  fundamental  training  in 
those  manual  skills  which  will  fit 
them  for  machine  work,  for  craft 
work,  or  for  service  occupations 
with  no  serious  loss  to  the  possi' 
bility  of  academic  careers.  On 
such  a basis  activities  such  as  those 
of  the  Junior  Achievement  League 
would  be  much  simplified  and  ex- 
tended. 

As  this  latter  movement  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  now  de- 
veloping in  our  Nation,  and  repre- 
sents a Pennsylvania  approach  to 
the  problem  of  youthful  unem- 
ployment, we  quote  from  a state- 
ment by  J.  Blair  Easter,  Executive 
Director  of  its  Pittsburgh  head- 
quarters: 

“Junior  Achievement  shows  youth 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  how 
they  can  employ  themselves.  By  vol- 
untary, co-operative  action,  youth  join 
together  and  form  miniature  corpora- 
tions to  engage  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

“They  immediately  solve  their  un- 
employment problem  for  they  have 
become  engaged  in  an  activity  that 
can  use  their  mental  and  physical 
qualities  to  whatever  degree  they  de- 
sire, depending  upon  the  determination 
of  the  individual  youth  on  how  far  he 
may  desire  to  forge  ahead. 

“These  miniature  companies  adopt 
a corporate  structure  in  name  only. 
Each  boy  or  girl  is  a stockholder,  di- 
rector, officer  and  laborer.  The  cap- 
ital to  develop  the  company  is  fur- 
nished by  the  youth  themselves 
through  purchase  of  stock  in  their  own 
company.  The  youth  risk  their  own 


money  in  the  venture.  If  they 
alert,  ingenious,  resourceful  and 
gent,  the  success  that  may  be  att; 
is  theirs. 

“All  the  problems  of  corporate 
cedure  are  encountered,  together 
many  social  problems  such  as 
ousies,  selfishness  and  laziness, 
correction  of  these  social  factors 
a large  measure,  one  of  the  majo 
complishments  of  Junior  Achieve 
work.” 

Junior  Achievement  Comp 
have  been  organized  for  a 
variety  of  enterprises,  from 
making,  pottery  and  printin 
local  repair  work,  and  the  was 
of  dogs.  They  have  been  h: 
successful  in  making  young  pi 
creatively  independent.* 

The  development  of  si 
opportunities,  through  handic 
for  men  and  women  past  th 
dustrially  employable  age  pre 
an  opportunity  for  those 
forced  into  idleness  to  share  i: 
creation  of  value  for  others 
themselves.  The  following 
statement  by  Roger  Millen, 
has  established  at  Bedford,  I 
sylvania,  a hand-woven  w< 
goods  industry  in  which 
people  are  finding  useful  em 
ment,  is  as  clear  an  expositic 
this  possibility  as  can  be  four 

“Should  men  and  women  in  th 
middle  years,  with  little  or  no  e: 
ence  in  craft  work,  attempt  the 
cate  and  exacting  job  of  executi 
accurate  ship  model,  a fine  pie 
hand-loom  weaving,  a smoothly  t 
pottery  bowl?  Why  not?  Hav 
fifty  years  and  more  of  daily 
taught  us  the  value  of  patienci 
persistence,  the  ability  to  turi 


* Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the  Junior  Achievement  E 
may  address  J.  Blair  Easter,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh  Junior  Achievement,  97  Va 
grift  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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lands  to  varied  and  unfamiliar  tasks? 
Have  we  not  learned  willingness  to 
iut  our  best  effort  into  a job,  for  its 
rum  sake,  however  small  the  reward? 
Have  we  not  taught  ourselves  the 
vorth  of  things  well  made  or  truly 
leautiful  which  have  defied  the  use  of 
rears  or  changing  fashion?  If  so,  the 
vhole  field  of  the  crafts  is  wide  open 
:o  us. 

“Craft  work  has  a greater  appeal 
o the  older  folk  than  to  the  young. 
rVhile  it  is  true  that  a great  many 
roung  men  and  women  dedicate  them- 
;elves  to  the  crafts,  they  do  so  be- 
;ause  of  an  irresistible  urge  to  fashion, 
vith  their  own  hands,  beautiful  and 
ndividual  things,  and  in  spite  of  the 
cnowledge  that  the  material  reward 
vill  be,  at  best,  a modest  living.  The 
iverage  young  person,  however,  finds 
ittle  appeal  in  a career  which  pre- 
supposes much  hard  work,  an  almost 
otal  indifference  to  fame  and  a very 
slight  contact,  if  any,  with  the  income 
ax. 

“Put  in  another  way,  these  are  ex- 
ictly  the  things  which  we  older  people 
io  want.  We  want  to  support  our- 
selves, not  to  be  supported,  and  we 
ire  willing  to  work  hard  in  order  to 
io  it.  If  craft  work  is  one  of  the 
inswers,  we  want  to  be  shown  the  way 
:o  take  advantage  of  it.  Out  of  the 
nillions  spent  for  relief  could  not  a 
ittle  be  used  in  an  organized  effort 
:o  provide  instruction,  tools  and  ma- 
serials,  market  outlets?  To  simplify 
his,  might  it  not  be  feasible  to  form 
50  Plus’  clubs  in  both  rural  and  urban 
sommunities  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ng  together  both  the  skilled  and  po- 
ential  craft  workers  in  united  groups? 

“The  cohesion  of  such  groups  will 
)e  practically  assured  if  efficiently  ad- 
ninistered  sales  outlets,  such  as  road- 
iide  stands  at  strategic  points,  con- 
acts  with  specialty  shops,  etc.,  are  es- 
ablished. 

“The  older  folk  need  help  to  day  as 
lever  before,  but  why  not  try  doing 
t,  for  some  of  us  at  least,  on  the  basis 
if  handiwork — not  hand-outs.” 

Why  not?  No  matter  how 
ong  the  present  emergencies  of 
defense  may  last,  the  problems  of 


unemployment  for  old  and  the 
young  are  likely  to  remain  or  will 
certainly  return,  perhaps  in  an 
exaggerated  form,  after  this  war  is 
over.  These  problems  must  be 
solved  now,  while  there  is  time. 
We  have,  therefore,  presented, 
covering  the  extremes  of  youth 
and  old  age,  two  letters  from  the 
front;  from  men  who  are  dealing 
directly  with  unemployment  ere- 
ated  by  modern  technology,  and 
who  are  solving  these  problems  in 
Pennsylvania,  through  the  handh 
crafts  and  through  the  encourage' 
ment  of  individual  enterprise. 

What  can  young  men  and  old 
men,  young  women  and  old 
women  really  do  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion?  Only  by  answering  that 
question  can  the  opportunities  of 
our  own  day  be  disclosed.  Those 
opportunities  are  real.  They 
exist  in  every  community  and  in 
every  home.  No  careful  observer 
can  walk  through  any  American 
town  or  city  without  perceiving  a 
vast  number  of  things  that  need 
doing,  things  which  if  done  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  life  in  that 
community,  and  to  the  value  of 
its  property.  Yet  in  every  such 
town  and  city  there  are  idle  men 
receiving  public  support.  The 
continuance  of  that  condition  is 
waste  of  a sort  that  no  nation 
which  hopes  to  survive  can  tob 
erate  for  itself  any  longer. 
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Occupational  Opportunity  Outside  of  Wage  Employment 


Unemployed  young  people  can 
definitely  add  to  their  family  wel- 
fare  and  to  the  National  wealth 
through  the  improvement  of  their 
own  homes  and  neighborhoods, 
and  in  so  doing  will  be  develop- 
ing  the  kind  of  opportunities 
which,  as  the  Junior  Achievement 
League  has  already  proved,  lead  to 
independence  and  create  jobs. 

There  is  not  a home  in  America 
that  would  not  prize  some  of  the 
hand-made  objects  which  older 
men  and  women  can  produce  and 
are  now  producing  in  many  parts 


of  our  country.  Such  products 
are  not  generally  competitive  to 
the  output  of  the  machine.  Even 
if  they  were,  industry  could  well 
afford  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  American  handicrafts. 
For  the  idle  and  unproductive  are 
today  a heavy  and  growing  charge 
on  industry  of  every  kind.  Con- 
tented productive  work  by  all 
Americans  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  make  our  country  as  strong 
as  she  has  to  be  to  meet  all  dangers 
from  without  and  within. 


▼ 


As  Others  See  It  . 


“The  Need  for  Civic  Doctors” 

“The  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  seen  the  suburbs  grow  in  population 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  is  not  as  much  alarmed  at  the  shrinkage  as  it  is  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  ascertaining  the  cause. 

“The  population  decrease,  says  The  Bulletin,  is  not  ‘great  enough  to  be  alarm- 
ing,’ but  it  ‘does  accentuate  arrested  growth.  When  a city  stops  growing  there  is 
need  for  consultation  among  civic  doctors.’  . . . 

“May  the  answer  be,  says  The  Bulletin,  in  high  taxes,  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  sluggish  public  improvement  programs.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  or 
still  some  other  factor  of  the  same  general  nature  may  explain  the  situation. 

“Here  in  Harrisburg  it  is  known  that  some  sections  are  ‘going  to  seed.’  These 
are  called  ‘blighted  areas,’  districts  where  because  of  poor  housing,  lack  of  parks 
and  playgrounds,  bad  lay-outs  of  lots  and  absence  of  zoning  regulations,  ‘neighbor- 
hoods are  going  down.’  Many  a property  owner’s  heart  aches  because  he  sees  the 
value  of  his  property  shrinking,  his  neighborhood  deteriorating  . . . 

“With  these  facts  established  beyond  dispute,  public  money  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide able  and  efficient  planning  programs  is  not  only  an  investment,  but  an  insur- 
ance which  no  body  of  taxpayers  can  afford  not  to  make.” — The  Patriot,  Harris- 
burg, June  27,  1940. 
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Conference 

Notes 


The  15th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  As- 
sociation of  Township  Com- 
missioners 

Held  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May 
1 9th-22d. 

Of  especial  interest  to  those  in  the 
planning  and  zoning  field  was  the  ad- 
dress of  Julia  M.  Doyle,  Esq.,  Past 
Chairman,  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Ad- 
justment. Miss  Doyle  stressed  the 
need  for  zoning  experiences  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  Honorable  William 
S.  Livengood,  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  gave  a very  stimulating  and 
interesting  address  on  “Home  Rule 
and  Constitutional  Government,”  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Carl  Chatters, 
Executive  Director  of  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers’  Association  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  and  Captain  Harold  A. 
Thomson,  Member  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Commission,  and  others. 

Round-table  conferences  were  held 
during  the  convention  concerning  a 
variety  of  subjects,  of  which  the  round 
tables  concerning  “planning  and  zon- 
ing” and  “zoning  problems”  conducted 
ay  Julia  M.  Doyle,  Esq.,  and  S.  A. 
Schreiner,  Esq.,  respectively  were  of 
special  interest  to  planners. 

The  National  Conference 
yn  Planning 

Held  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  8- 
11,  1940. 

The  expanding  scope  of  public  plan- 
ling  which  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
>f  the  increasing  complexities  of  a 
tighly  mechanized  world,  was  perhaps 
he  most  striking  aspect  of  this  year’s 
'Jational  Conference  on  Planning.  A 
eries  of  conferences  ranging  from 
:oning  and  neighborhood  rehabilita- 
ion  of  urban  blight  accumulating 
ound  overzoned  business  sections  to 
mblic  education  for  planning  and  the 
lature  of  planning  in  a democracy 


brought  out  a brilliant  array  of  repre- 
sentative speakers : Charles  W.  Eliot, 
2d,  and  George  F.  Yantis,  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board;  E. 
J.  Coil,  of  the  National  Economic  and 
Social  Planning  Association ; Ben  H. 
Kizer,  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials ; Frederick  A.  Del- 
ano and  Harlean  James,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion ; L.  V.  Sheridan,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Planners ; the  veteran, 
Alfred  Bettman,  of  the  Cincinnati 
City  Planning  Division ; Rexford  G. 
Tugwell,  of  the  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Russell  VanNest 
Black;  Earl  S.  Draper  and  Tracy  B. 
Augur,  of  the  T.  V.  A. ; Jacob  L. 
Crane,  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Author- 
ity. 

The  high  point  of  the  program, 
made  especially  dramatic  by  current 
circumstances  surrounding  the  preser- 
vation of  democratic  method  in  a 
world  torn  by  conflicting  forces,  was 
the  session  on  “The  Nature  of  Plan- 
ning in  a Democracy.” 

Conference  Calendar 

July  23-25 

Pennsylvana  Chiefs  of  Police  As- 
sociation. Lycoming'  Hotel,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.  Secretary,  F.  B. 
Tims,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

July  24-25 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. Denver,  Colo. 

July  24-27 

Silver  Bay  Industrial  Conference. 
Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
Executive  Secretary,  E.  H.  T.  Fos- 
ter. 347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

August  15-17 

Pennsylvania  State  American 
Legion  Conclave.  Reading,  Pa. 

August  18-24 

National  Institute  for  Commercial 
and  Trade  Organization  Execu- 
tives. Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.  Secretary,  C.  R. 
Miles,  832  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

August  27-30 

National  Shade  Tree  Conference. 
Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Secretary-Treasurer,  L.  C. 
Chadwick,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  ‘Activity 


Wellsboro. — In  special  recognition 
of  the  lovely  Laurel  Season  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s picturesque  Canyon  County, 
this  year’s  Laurel  Festival  with  its 
Laurel  Ball  and  Laurel  Queens  proved 
more  successful  than  ever.  Out  of  37 
entries  the  judges  selected  as  Laurel 
Queen  “Miss  Westfield”  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, “Miss  Waverly”  of  New  York 
being  runner-up.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  represented  by 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Walker,  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  Tourist  Promotion,  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of 
the  State  Planning  Board,  whose  talk 
was  part  of  the  program  broadcast. 

Mount  Joy. — Active  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  by  borough  council  and  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Clarence  Shock, 
to  set  up  a local  planning  and  zoning 
board. 

Shippensburg. — John  H.  Atherton, 
of  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  been  named  bor- 
ough engineer  at  Shippensburg  to  suc- 
ceed Clark  A.  Bryan,  who  held  post 
for  several  years  past. 

Ephrata. — This  Lancaster  County 
borough  has  completed  a comprehen- 
sive and  modern  sewer  system  under 
the  borough  managership  of  Mr. 
Wagner. 

Lock  Haven. — Fortune  magazine 
featured  Piper’s  Cub  airplane  factory 
at  Lock  Haven.  July  issue. 

Carlisle. — The  local  Kiwanis  heard 
Malcolm  Dill*  on  the  importance  of  in- 
itiating active  planning  in  view  of  im- 
pending completion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike’s  eastern  terminus  at 
its  very  doorstep. 


Reading. — A recent  statement  by 
William  N.  Kline,  Secretary  of  the 
Recreation  Board  of  Berks  County, 
calls  attention  to  the  amazing  growth 
of  a pioneer  recreational  program.  In 
1935  there  wej;e  20  playgrounds  in  the 
county;  in  1940  there  are  40.  All  of 
these  are  functioning  under  their  own 
boards  of  directors,  receiving  appro- 
priations from  their  local  borough 
councils,  school  boards,  or  both.  Many 
have  playgrounds  associations  work- 
ing with  the  boards.  Today  there  are 
51  communities  outside  the  City  of 
Reading  co-operating  with  the  County 
Board. 

Philadelphia. — Incodel  has  issued 
an  attractive  compact  booklet  listing 
its  publications.  Copies  can  be  pro- 
cured by  writing  to  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  Broad  Street  Station  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh. — Col.  Donald  H.  Con- 
nolly, formerly  stationed  at  Fort 
Logan,  Colo.,  has  been  made  head  of 
the  Pittsburgh  District  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  to  succeed  Lieut.  Col.  W. 
E.  R.  Coveil,  resigned.  Capt.  Herbert 
D.  Vogel,  formerly  stationed  at  Fort 
Belview,  Va.,  has  been  named  assist- 
ant district  engineer. 

Manheim  Township.  — Retains 
services  of  Russell  VanNest  Black 
(who  has  been  doing  work  in  the  ad- 
joining township  of  Lancaster). 


* Mr.  Dill’s  "Planning  for  the  Future  of  the  Harrisburg  Area”  (128  pp.,  109  illus., 
$1.00)  is  now  available.  Out-of-town  enquiries  can  be  addressed  to  the  J.  Horace 
McFarland  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


“BOOKS  ABOUT  JOBS”— A bib- 
liography of  occupational  literature. 
By  IV illard  E.  Parker.  National  Oc- 
cupational Conference,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  Chicago,  III. 
1936.  402  pp.  $3.00. 

This  combined  bibliography,  direc- 
tory of  publishers  and  index  of  occu- 
pations constitutes  the  most  compre- 
hensive source  book  of  its  kind  we 
have  this  far  seen.  Approximately 
8,000  references  are  listed  under  600 
job  classifications.  The  job  classifi- 
cation is  carried  into  greater  detail 
than  usual  and  is  therefore  greatly  in- 
creased in  usefulness.  Occupational 
information  is  broken  down  under  six 
classes : Historical,  bibliographical,  in- 
spirational, analytical,  technical  and 
fictional.  All  but  the  last  of  these 
breakdowns  were  used  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy. The  criteria  applied  were : 
Availability  of  material ; style  and 
clearness  of  writing;  authenticity  and 
thoroughness  of  data ; timeliness  and 
pertinence.  The  results  could  not  but 
be  a thorough  and  well-balanced  job. 

“ON  MED  LOCK  FARM”— By 
Henry  Tetlow.  William  Morrow  and 
Company,  New  York  city.  272  pp. 
$2.50. 

Whereas,  its  predecessor,  “We  Farm 
for  a Hobby”  had  to  do  chiefly  with 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  out  of  the 
red  without  losing  all  the  joy  of  farm- 
ing as  a hobby,  this  book  reflects  the 
greater  ease  and  security  of  a going 
concern.  The  author  is  more  discur- 
sive and  relaxed.  He  has  both  time 
and  disposition  to  look  about  him  and 
savor  the  flavor  of  neighborhood  per- 
sonages and  happenings.  As  a conse- 
quence the  book  sacrifices  something 
of  unity  for  the  greater  variety  of 
viewpoint  possible  to  a hobby  farmer 
whose  nose  needs  no  longer  be  kept  so 
closely  to  the  grindstone.  The  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter  in  this  interesting 
experiment  seems  to  bear  out  the  sus- 
picion that  “agricultural  parity”  and 
farm  prosperity  is  a matter  of  farmers 
rather  than  of  farms. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

“Migration  and  Social  Welfare — An 
Approach  to  the  Problem  of  the 
Non-Settled  Person  in  the  Commun- 
ity”— Philip  E.  Ryan.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1940.  114  pp.  A compact, 
authoritative  and  critical  review  of 
migration  in  America  from  earliest 
Colonial  times  down  to  the  present, 
winding  up  in  the  recommendation  for 
a Federal  agency  to  carry  on  "long- 
range  planning  toward  a National  pol- 
icy for  migration”  to  be  supplemented 
by  some  quasi-public  agency  similar 
to  the  former  Council  on  Interstate 
Migration. 

“Employment  and  Technological 
Change” — Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. 21  pp.  Reviews  the  effect  of 
technologic  change  in  aggravating — 
if  not  initially  causing — unemploy- 
ment; the  study  emphasizes  the  de- 
terioration of  skills  occasioned  by 
technologic  employment  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  “the  accumulation 
of  people  unable  to  seek  employment 
and  unable  to  maintain  themselves  on 
the  land  is  continuing.” 

"The  Metal  Machining  Trades  in 
Philadelphia — An  Occupational  Sur- 
vey”— Irving  Lewis  Horowitz.  129  pp. 
A technical  review  and  summary  of 
the  effect  of  technological  develop- 
ment upon  the  occupational  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  workers.  Conclusion 
corresponds  to  those  of  WTeintraub’s 
study  of  unemployment  and  techno- 
logic change  as  to  the  growing  con- 
centration of  skills  of  specialists  and 
its  corresponding  loss  among  the 
masses  of  workers. 

“Opportunities  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania”— Paul  A.  De- 
vine.  The  Public  Education  and 
Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 308  pp.  A comprehensive  and 
convenient  handbook  covering  not 
only  the  aspects  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  but  also  supply- 
ing information  on  education  for  spe- 
cial fields  as  well  as  for  those  physical 
and  mentally  handicapped. 

“Community  Responsibility  for 
Youth” — Recommendations  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  9 pp. 
A stimulating  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  occasion  for  community 
planning  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  youth  no  less  than  of  their  possible 
utility  to  the  community  of  proper 
leadership  and  organization  of  youth 
within  the  community. 

“How  to  Make  a Community  Youth 
Survey” — American  Youth  Commis- 
sion. Series  IV.  No.  2,  Vol.  III.  45 
pp.  A timely  handbook  filled  with 
practical  suggestions  to  those  who 
would  make  a survey  of  the  youth 
problem  in  their  own  community. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS 

American  City 

June,  1940 

“Where  Can  Industry  Flourish 
Best?” — Arthur  Bassin.  Relative 
advantages  of  “decentralization, 
centralization  and  recentraliza- 
tion” are  competently  reviewed. 
“Not  to  drift  with  the  current,  but 
intelligently  to  control  the  current, 
is  the  challenge  to  municipal 
statesmanship." 

Architectural  Record 

June,  1940 

Special  series  of  articles  with  il- 
lustrations and  plans  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  shopping 
centers,  pp.  99-120.  “Community 
shopping-center  planning  takes 
into  account  strong  forces — popu- 
lation shifts,  transit  facilities,  use 
of  automobiles,  protection  of 
neighborhood  values  — which 
change  urban  and  suburban  pat- 
terns.” 

Atlantic 
June,  1940 

"The  Conflict  of  Youth” — Lord 
Halifax.  “No  generation  has  the 
right  to  lay  the  cause  of  its  ills 
upon  the  shoulders  of  its  prede- 
cessor, for  no  one  age  group  of 
men  has  the  monopoly  of  vision. 
. . . The  real  conflict  is  not  between 
age  and  youth,  but  between  youth 
and  youth.” 

Harper’s 
June,  1940 

"Enter  Atomic  Power” — John  J. 
O’Neill.  “Science  has  won  the  first 
great  objective  in  a quarter  of  a 
century  struggle  to  release  the 
vast  store  of  energy  locked  up  in 
the  hearts  of  atoms  and  to  make 
atomic  power  available  to  man.” 

Occupations 
May,  1940 

“Chemurgy  Opens  New  Jobs” — 
Harry  E.  Barnard,  Director  of  Re- 
search, National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council,  Columbus,  Ohio.  “The 
chemurgic  program,  now  in  its 
fifth  year,  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  industrial  uses  may  be  found 
for  many  of  the  farmer’s  crops.” 
Cites  stirring  examples  of  new 
industries  and  occupational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  making;  synthetics 
from  soy-beans,  starch  from  sweet 
potatoes,  buttons  from  skimmed 
milk. 

State  Government 
June,  1940 

“Why  a T.  V.  A.?” — A brief,  au- 
thoritative answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  visiting  represen- 
tatives of  the  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  River  basins  during 
their  conducted  tour  of  T.  V.  A. 
May  1st. 

Yale  Review 
Summer,  1940 

“Gold  in  a Warring  World” — Alvin 
H.  Hanson.  “Clearly,  the  world  is 
undergoing  a major  revolution  in 
its  monetary  systems.  It  is  barely 


SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

“Counselling  Young  Workers” — 
Jane  F.  Culbert  and  Helen  R.  Smith. 
New  York  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors,  95  Madison  Avenue.  1939.  212 
pp.  $1.75. 

“Educational  Experiments  in  Indus- 
try”— Nathaniel  Peffer.  The  MacMil- 
lan Co.,  New  York  City.  1932.  207  pp. 

“How  Workers  Find  Jobs:  A Study 
of  4000  Hosiery  Workers  in  Philadel- 
phia"— Dorothea  DeSchweinitz. 

“Individual  Diagnosis:  A Manual 
for  the  Employment  Office” — N.  W. 
Morton.  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

“Industrial  Workers,  The” — T.  N. 
Whitehead.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  1938.  444  pp., 

2 vols.  $5.00. 

“Opportunities  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania”* — Paul  A.  De- 
vine. 

“Psychology  of  Selecting  Employes, 
The” — Donald  A.  Laird.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“Ten  Years  of  Adult  Education" — 
Morse  Adams  Cartwright.  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.,  New  York  City.  1935.  219 

pp. 

“Theory  and  Practice  of  Personal 
Counseling,  The” — Hugh  M.  Bell. 
Stanford  University  Press,  California. 
1939.  167  pp.  $1.25. 

“Toward  Full  Employment” — Henry 
S.  Dennison,  Lincoln  Filene,  Ralph  E. 
Flanders,  Morris  E.  Leeds.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
297  pp. 

“Were  We  Guinea  Pigs?” — Class  of 
1938  University  High  School,  The  Ohio 
State  University.  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  New  York  City.  1938.  303  pp. 

$2.00. 

“Worker  in  Modern  Economic  So- 
ciety, The” — Paul  H.  Douglas,  C.  N. 
Hitchcock,  Willard  E.  Atkins.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
111.  September,  1930.  935  pp. 

“Youth  and  the  World’s  Work” — 
James  H.  Bedford,  Ph.  D.  Society  for 
Occupational  Research,  Ltd.,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  1938.  140  pp.* 

* To  be  reviewed  in  next  issue. 


possible  (though  I should  very 
much  doubt  it)  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  complete  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold.”  Canvasses  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  our 
gold  hoard  as  a basis  for  energiz- 
ing our  exports  with  and  without 
equivalence  of  imports,  comparing 
business  psychology  in  boom 
times  and  hard  times. 

The  American  City 
July,  1940 

“The  Cities’  R51e  in  the  National 
Defense  Program” — “The  defeatist 
trend  toward  demanding  that  the 
state  and  Nation  assume  the  un- 
pleasant burdens  of  the  cities  has 
been  much  too  general." 
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The  Cutting  Edge 
of 

the  Tool 


C Man  without  tools  would  be  man  stripped  of  the 
attributes  that  have,  through  a long  and  arduous 
struggle,  raised  him  above  his  fellow  brutes. 

C Tools  are  the  index  of  our  culture;  their  nature 
reflects  not  alone  the  nature  of  our  enviroment,  but 
man’s  attitude  as  well. 

C Our  progress  may  be  read  in  these  tools — stone, 
bronze,  iron,  steel  and  synthetic  chemistry. 

C A jet  of  hard-driven  water  cuts  through  steel,  a 
spinning  cup  of  aluminum  spins  the  delicate  strands 
for  synthetic  fabric  to  uniformity  unequalled  in  Na- 
ture, precision  instruments  permit  tolerances  held 
to  the  millionth  of  an  inch. 

C But  science  is  shaping  new  power-driven  tools 
embodying  forces  more  potent  than  mere  precision 
and  flexible  power. 

® Science  is  stealing  a march  on  Nature. 

Cl  The  pressing  needs  of  man  no  longer  can  await 
the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  Nature.  Man 
has  decided  to  take  a hand  in  the  creative  process, 
fabricating  his  raw  materials  in  the  laboratory,  de- 
pending upon  the  findings  of  the  physicist  and  the 
chemist  rather  upon  those  of  the  explorer  and  the 
prospector. 

Cl  Industrial  synthetics  and  the  dim  glimpses  into 
the  potentialities  of  atomic  power  are  only  first  and 
faltering  steps  toward  the  mastery  of  inexhaustible 
reservoirs  of  power  and  material. 

Cl  Once  environment  loses  its  restraining  and  di- 
rective force,  man  will  be  compelled  to  select  hu- 
man values  and  lay  his  course  under  new  and  sober- 
ing responsibilities. 

C In  this  final  phase  the  “cutting  edge  of  the  tool’’ 
must  become,  as  Henry  Ford  aptly  says,  “manage- 
ment.” 

C And  the  essence  of  management  is  the  planned 
fulfillment  of  clearly  defined  objectives. 
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Machine  Too! 

Industry 

in  Pennsylvania 


C From  1919  to  1936,  data  collected  from  a sample  of  manufacturing 
establishments  disclose  the  index  of  employment  fell  from  98.4  to  89.3 
while  man-hours  fell  from  99.9  to  73.3.  At  the  same  time  the  index 
of  output  per  wage-worker  rose  from  63.5  to  121.5.  These  remark- 
able gains  in  productive  efficiency  are  in  large  part  the  consequence 
of  the  increasing  mechanization  of  industry.  Back  of  this  mechaniza- 
tion, basic  to  our  whole  social  and  economic  structure  with  all  its  vir- 
tues and  vices,  are  machine  tools, — the  machines  needed  to  make  and 
to  operate  our  modern  production  equipment.* 


I 

The  amazing  development  of 
machine  tools,  i.  e.  machines  for 
the  production  of  machines,  has 
all  taken  place  within  the  last  hum 
dred  years,  almost  within  the  life' 
time  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
founders  of  the  “machine  age,” 
Baxter  D.  Whitney,  who  lived  un- 
til 1915  when  he  died  at  the  age 
of  98.  Beginnings  had  been  made 
prior  to  1840  but  they  fell  short 
of  that  integrated  industrialism 
which  the  interchangeability  of 
parts  and  precision  instruments 
alone  could  make  possible.  By 
1850  the  tools  produced  in  the 
U.  S.  have  been  estimated  to  have 
reached  $6,000,000  in  value.  By 
1900  this  had  risen  to  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,  while  by  1938 
it  had  spread  out  into  an  industry 
of  250  establishments  employing 
60,000  men  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  about  $200,000,000  (a 
fourth  of  which  we  exported  to 


the  more  highly  industrialized 
countries),  embracing  most  of 
the  New  England,  Middle  Atlan- 
tic and  Mid- West  states. 

It  was  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  18th  century  that  Henry 
Maudslay  in  London  laid  the 
foundation  for  our  present  vast 
and  complex  machine-tool  indus- 
try by  his  development  of  the 
slide  rest,  lead  screw  and  change 
gears  by  which  all  machine  tools 
are  characterized.  Within  almost 
a single  generation  Yankee  in- 
genuity had  erected  upon  these 
primitive  beginnings  the  chief 
principles  of  machine-tool  design. 
England  developed  the  engine 
lathe,  planer,  shaper  and  boring 
mill.  In  America  Eli  Whitney,  of 
cotton-gin  fame,  and  his  associate 
Simeon  North  introduced  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  really 
unique  principle  upon  which  our 
marvelous  industrialism  has  been 
developed — the  principle  of  inter- 


* Generally  speaking,  machine  tools  are  “any  machine  operating  other  than  by 
hand  power  which  employs  a tool  for  work  on  metal”  (TJ.  S.  Tariff  Act  of  1922). 
Bending  machines  are  also  classified  as  machine  tools,  but  machines  designed  for 
such  processes  as  welding,  sheet-metal-working  and  wire-drawing,  are  not. 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders’  Association  defines  machine  tool  as  “a 
power-operated  metal-working  machine,  not  portable  by  hand,  having  one  or 
more  tool  and  workholding  devices  for  progressively  removing  the  metal  in  the  form 
of  chips.” 
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changeable  parts.  This  concept  of 
mass  production  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  when  Whitney  accepted 
a government  contract  to  turn  out 
an  order  of  pistols  “every  part  of 
each  pistol  to  fit  every  other 
pistol.” 

The  satisfactory  development  of 
this  principle  of  interchangeable 
parts  called  for  precision  instru- 
ments, close  tolerances  and  accu- 
rate gauges.  Pitkin  and  Dennison 
gave  Whitney’s  idea  a fresh  im- 
petus when  they  courageously  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  interchange- 
able parts  to  the  watch  industry. 
This  principle  may  safely  be  de- 
fined as  the  basic  and  unique 
characteristic  of  the  machine-tool 
industry  upon  which  today’s  in- 
dustrialism rests. 

The  demand  for  machines  to  ef- 
fect “labor  saving”  has  doubled 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  this  la- 
bor saving  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  from  1919  to  1939, 
production  per  man-hour  in- 
creased 114%;  “real”  wages  for 
one  hour’s  work  increased  72%. 
Real  earning  of  factory  workers 
per  year,  however,  increased  only 
29%  from  1919  to  1939,  owing  to 
part-time  unemployment  and  the 
shorter  work  week.  Taking  a 


shorter  period  of  rising  produc- 
tion to  show  how  wages  can  be 
profitably  raised,  we  find,  from 
1925  to  1929,  factory  production 
increased  21%.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a 15%  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, and  wages  were  raised 
7%.  Along  with  this  wage  in- 
crease, unit  labor  costs  declined  by 
10%.  Profits  rose  16%. 

These  gains  in  our  productive 
economy  resulting  from  progress 
in  our  machine-tool  industry  have 
placed  the  United  States  ahead  of 
all  other  nations.  With  our  pres- 
ent equipment  we  are  able  to  turn 
out  75  million  tons  of  steel  to 
Germany’s  28  million  tons*  Great 
Britain’s  14  million  tons  and 
France’s  9 million  tons.  But  Ger- 
many, who  now  stands  second 
only  to  the  United  States  in  her 
machine-tool  industry,  has  a higher 
potential  than  these  figures  indi- 
cate. Vigorous  rationalization** 
of  her  machine-tool  industry,  be- 
gun in  1933  and  culminating  in 
the  great  Hermann  Goering 
Works,  has  brought  her  economies 
of  mass  production  now  available 
to  a point  well  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vailing small  highly  specialized 
plants  of  England  and  France. 

Our  own  entry  into  a large  and 
comprehensive  defense  program  is 
piling  up  heavy  demands  for  ad- 


* 20%  of  World  total  in  1936;  now,  with  conquered  territory  added,  it  is  more 
nearly  35%. 

**  Equivalent  roughly  to  our  “Scientific  Management.” 
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ditional  machine-tool  equipment 
as  well  as  for  new  types  of  such 
equipment  in  plants  that  have 
never  operated  in  fields  even  re- 
sembling munitions  manufacture. 
The  use  of  “negotiated  contracts” 
by  government  agencies  is  speed- 
ing up  munitions  production  with 
a resultant  sharp  rise  in  demand 
for  machine  tools.  The  threat- 
ened shortage  in  machine-tools 
may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
Presidential  action  placing  ma- 
chine-tool exports  under  export 
licensing  control.  But  a shortage 
of  machine-tools  and  of  tool- 
workers,  under  present  conditions 
of  apprenticeship  decline  seems 
now  to  be  unavoidable.  Pennsyl- 
vania enterprise  with  its  generous 
back-log  of  good  mechanics  and 
unemployed  men  familiar  with 
machine  structure  and  use  in  our 
coal  fields,  etc.,  should  not  let  this 
golden  opportunity  pass  by  de- 
fault. 

II 

A necessarily  brief  review  of 
the  highlights,  brought  out  in  the 
accompanying  exhibits,  relative  to 
status  and  trends  in  the  machine- 
tool  industry  for  Pennsylvania  fol- 
lows. 

The  machine-tool  industry  is 
very  definitely  localized  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  roughly  by  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  on  the 
South  and  the  Mississippi  River 


on  the  West.  Concentration  in- 
creases north  and  west.  In  this 
group  Pennsylvania  stands  mid- 
way as  to  number  of  wage- 
earners  given  employment  by  the 
machine-tool  industry.  In  wages 
paid  to  machine-tool  workers 
Pennsylvania  stands  eighth  among 
the  states,  while  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts she  moves  up  to  fifth  place. 
These  shifts  in  rank  indicate  that 
Pennsylvania’s  labor  costs  are 
relatively  low  in  relation  to  her 
value  of  products  as  compared 
with  other  states.  The  five  lead- 
ing states,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  embrace  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  national  indus- 
try for  all  items  considered  (see 
100%  Bar-Chart,  Fig.  3). 

If  the  states  are  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  machine- 
tool  manufacturing  among  all  of 
their  manufactures,  Pennsylvania, 
due  to  her  greater  diversification 
of  industry,  drops  to  tenth  place  in 
number  of  wage  earners,  to 
eleventh  place  in  wages  paid  in 
this  industry,  to  ninth  place  in 
value  of  product  and  in  value 
added  by  manufacture. 

Yet  Pennsylvania  early  became 
a major  center  for  the  develop- 
ment of  machine-tool  design  and 
manufacture.  Philadelphia  for 
many  years  led  the  world  and  still 
continues  the  area  of  highest  con- 
centration within  the  State.  Here 
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the  brilliant  if  somewhat  eccen- 
trie  William  Sellers  gave  to  the 
product  of  the  industry  its  typical 
characteristics  and  courageously 
sponsored  the  experimental  work 
of  Frederick  Taylor,  “Father  of 
Scientific  Management,”  out  of 
which  emerged  as  a revolutionary 
byproduct  the  highspeed  cutting 
steel  indispensible  to  the  full 
flowering  of  the  industry.  From 
Taylor-White  tool  steel  to  the 
most  recent  refinement  of  the 
tungsten'earbide  steel  which  has 
made  possible  a thirty-fold  in' 
crease  of  operating  speeds,  with' 
out  any  important  additional  out' 
lays,  may  seem  a far  call;  yet 
almost  the  whole  of  this  evolution 
has  fallen  within  the  present  cen' 
tury. 

An  examination  of  the  various 
exhibits  in  this  issue  will  supply 
the  reader  with  a clear  and  rea- 
sonably comprehensive  picture  of 
the  present  status  and  trends  for 
the  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 
While  the  greatest  concentration 
of  the  machine-tool  industry  now 
lies  in  the  middle  states,  its  his- 
torical origins  were  in  this  State. 
The  swift  development  of  the  rich 
Miami  valley  of  Ohio,  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  food  needs  and 
shortages  of  farm  hands  in  our 
Civil  War,  created  a high  concen- 
tration of  skilled  emigrants  fleeing 
the  1848  European  upheavals. 
Here  the  agricultural  implement 


industry  rose  rapidly  with  result- 
ant demands  for  skilled  tool-de- 
signers and  tool-makers.  When 
the  Great  Plains  swept  over  the 
agricultural  horizon  with  giant 
wheat  farms,  the  Miami  Valley 
lost  its  preeminence  in  agricul- 
tural implements  to  manufac- 
turing centers  farther  west  and  it 
was  then  that  these  plants  and  ar- 
tisans began  their  concentration 
upon  machine-tools  as  we  know 
them  today. 

It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  these  initial  compulsions  of 
economic  logic  need  be  permanent. 
Both  the  Northeast  and  the  Mid- 
west seem  somewhat  to  have  over- 
shot their  prospects.  The  market 
center  for  machine-tools  did  not 
continue  to  swing  westward  as 
much  as  the  1850’s,  with  its  rail- 
road and  western  land  booms, 
seemed  to  promise. 

In  value  of  product  this  ratio  of 
Pennsylvania’s  machine-tool  in- 
dustry to  the  total  of  the  manufac- 
turing serviced  by  this  industry  is 
little  better  than  half  that  operat- 
ing for  the  country  as  a whole 
(Penna.  0.25%  to  U.  S.  0.428%). 
Thus  Pennsylvania  industry  could 
almost  double  her  machine-tool 
output  before  she  caught  up  with 
her  own  needs, — not  to  speak  of 
considerable  adjacent  industrial 
areas  looking  to  our  State  as 
their  logical  supplier  of  machine- 
tools.  Such  an  expansion  could 
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mean  an  increase  in  employment 
from  our  present  employment  of 
3,603  to  5,990;  in  payrolls,  from 
$5,775,881  to  $9,610,000;  and  in 
value  of  products,  from  $13,297/ 
741  to  $22,100,100.  If  such  in' 
creases  in  employment,  wealth  and 
income  could  be  channelized  into 
our  “problem  areas’’  blighted  by 
industrial  migration  and  decay,  the 
benefits  to  our  entire  Common' 
wealth  could  be  incalculable.  For 
any  such  program  of  expansion 
and  rehabilitation  the  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania  are,  moreover, 
most  favorable. 

The  localization  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  within  our  State  is 
concentrated  in  six  areas,  with 
Philadelphia  leading.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  leadership  by 
number  of  establishments  and 
such  other  more  significant  items 
as  number  of  employes,  payroll 
and  value  of  product  is  dramatic- 
ally brought  out  in  the  case  of 
Bradford  County  with  its  one 
large  establishment. 

The  situation  in  Bradford 
County  is  further  deserving  of 
comment  as  to  the  fact  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a considerable  degree  of 
concentration, — over  15%  of  the 
State  total  being  located  in  the 
county, — this  single  plant  falls 
only  a little  short  of  constituting 
15%  of  the  county’s  total  employ- 
ment in  all  manufacturing  and  ex- 
tractive industry.  The  wages  paid 


in  Bradford  county  to  machine- 
tool  workers,  furthermore,  consti- 
tute a relatively  larger  proportion 
of  both  the  State  total  machine- 
tool  payroll  and  the  county  total 
payroll  for  all  manufacturers 
than  for  other  of  the  leading 
counties.  How  much  of  this  is 
due  to  the  somewhat  isolated  sit- 
uation of  Bradford  County  s ma- 
chine-tool industry  in  regard  to 
the  labor  market  for  this  type 
of  skilled  worker  and  how  much 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say.  But 
the  circumstance  is  illustrative  of 
the  sort  of  thing  upon  which  in- 
dustrial and  planning  research 
should  be  and  is  being  directed. 

It  is  of  considerable  significance 
also  that  the  value-of-product 
yield  for  machine-tools  is  higher 
per  wage  dollar  for  multi-product 
plants.  Diversification  appears  to 
increase  the  product  value  per  dol- 
lar of  payroll.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  lower  per  capita 
wages  are  being  paid,  although 
there  is  some  indication  that  this 
also  occurs,  but  more  likely  that 
product  value  rises  because  of 
the  even  production  schedules  and 
full  utilization  of  labor  force  made 
possible  by  a diversified  product. 
The  machine-tool  industry,  like 
many  other  heavy  industries,  is 
subject  to  fluctuation  seasonal  and 
cyclical  to  an  extent  not  so  preva- 
lent among  consumption  goods  en- 
terprises. There  are  many  indus- 
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tries  in  Pennsylvania  who  could 
profitably  take  on  machine-tools  as 
a ready  and  profitable  supplement' 
ary  product. 

Trends  in  the  machine'tool  in' 
dustry  consistently  follow  the  gen' 
eral  depression  curve.  In  fact,  as 
might  be  expected,  this  industry 
slightly  leads  the  depression  in  all 
items  shown  on  the  trend  curve 
chart  (Fig.  7).  This  is  what  one 
would  expect.  All  forms  of  capi' 
tal  expenditures  for  plant  and 
manufacturing  equipment*  are 
forecasters  of  shifts  in  industrial 
activity.  What  is  perhaps  more 
interesting  is  the  slight  upward 
trend  in  1930  for  employment  in 
the  machine-tool  industry.  This 
may  reflect  the  reaction  of  manu- 
facturers  seeking  to  combat  the 
depression  at  its  inception,  im- 
mediately following  a major 
“boom”  year.  Many  industrialists 
had  come  to  accept  the  perma- 
nency of  an  exaggerted  prosperity 
and  sought  to  meet  the  sales 
slump  with  lower  prices  and  re- 
duced production  costs. 

Thus  there  may  be  found  in 
these  trend  curves  confirmation  of 
the  dictum  that  the  machine-tool 
industry  is  most  prosperous  on 
the  up-grade  of  a boom  and  imme- 
diately after  it  breaks  for  a period 
of  depression.  A special  circum- 
stance, however,  in  the  large  re- 


covering of  the  machine-tool  in- 
dustry is  the  greater  rapidity  and 
amplitude  of  the  recovery  in  cap- 
ital investment  as  compared  with 
other  items,  and  particularly  as 
compared  with  number  of  estab- 
lishments, indicating  large  expan- 
sion and  reconditioning  of  exist- 
ing plants. 

These  trend  curves  have  been 
subjected  to  an  additional  analy- 
sis designed  to  isolate  and  quani- 
tatively  present  the  component 
causes  for  the  net  change  dis- 
closed. This  analysis  classifies 
these  component  causes  by  (a) 
those  due  to  the  addition  or  dis- 
continuance of  establishments  and 
(b)  those  due  to  operating  gains 
and  losses.  These  subdivisions 
have  been  still  further  differenti- 
ated as  to  experience  contributed 
by  (1)  single-product  establish- 
ments and  (2)  multi-product 
establishments.  It  is  felt  that  op- 
erating changes  are  often  more 
significant  and  important  than 
fluctuations  in  number  of  estab- 
lishments. 

It  may  be  more  helpful  toward 
recovery  and  continuous  stability 
to  preserve  and  encourage  exist- 
ing industries  than  to  rely  upon 
the  solicitation  of  new  and  some- 
times doubtful  enterprises.  This 
Pennsylvania  has  recognised  in 
setting  up,  through  her  State  De- 


* The  Walworth  Company  found  its  line  of  industrial  plumbing  supplies  a highly 
sensitive  and  reliable  forecaster  of  industrial  expansion. 
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AS  TO  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY  — 1937 


STATUS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AMONG  THE  STATES  IN  THE  MACHINE 
TOOL  INDUSTRY  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  1937 


DATA  SOURCE 

U S.  CENSUS  OF  MFG  1937 


Q RANKING 
BEYOND  THIRD 
PLACE  INDICATED 
BY  ENCIRCLED 
NUMBER  WHEN 
DATA  PERMITS 

@ DATA  NOT 
AVAILABLE 


PENNA  DEPT  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 

The  long  continued  preeminence  of  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  Illinois  tends  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion  that  the  industry  is  rather  definitely  confined  to  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  United  States.  In  this  area  Pennsylvania’s  position  is  strategically 
central.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  a return  of  the  State — as  a conse- 
quence of  low-cost  fuels,  transportation  and  skills — to  its  former  leadership  in  the 
industry. 


Fig. 


o 


Fig.  fi 

The  localization  of  the  Machine-Tool  Industry  in  Pennsylvania  presents  a sym- 
metrical pattern  coinciding  rather  closely  with  the  areas  of  greatest  industrial 
concentration  in  the  State.  Bradford  County's  commanding  position  is  the  effect 
of  one  large  plant;  the  concentration  in  Philadelphia  offers  a wider  diversity  and, 
on  the  whole,  a more  genuine  localization. 


TRENDS  IN  THE  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY 
PENNSYLVANIA  — 1927  TO  1937 
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Fig.  7 

The  marked  increase  in  capital  investment  after  1935  not  reflected  in  number 
of  establishments  indicates  the  large  expansion  of  existing  plants  making  machine- 
tools. 
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partment  of  Commerce,  an  intelli- 
gently selective  process.  Pennsyl- 
vania  does  not  believe  that  indis- 
criminate solicitation  is  either 
wholesome  or  effective.  When 
the  advantages  of  the  State  in 
markets,  lower  labor  costs,  larger 
supplies  of  competent  skilled  la- 
bor, a fine  tradition  of  good  and 
responsible  workmanship,  are  set 
forth,  it  is  part  of  a comprehensive 
and  adequately  informed  and 
planned  program  to  accomplish 
two  major  objectives:  (a)  the  best 
possible  location  for  the  industry 
and  (b)  the  best  industrial  pattern 
for  the  community.  The  match- 
ing of  these  two,  it  is  believed, 
can  assure  maximum  satisfaction 
and  well-being  for  both. 

Ill 

The  rise  of  the  machine-tool  in- 
dustry has  passed  thus  far  through 
the  three  phases  enumerated  by 
Joseph  W.  Roe,  Visiting  Professor 
of  Management,  Yale  University: 

1.  General  purpose  tools:  plan- 
ers, boring  mills,  drilling 
mills,  etc. 

2.  Specialized  production  tools: 
turret  lathes,  milling  ma- 
chines, precision  guides,  etc. 

3.  High-speed  cutting  steel 
tools:  built  up  with  alloys 
from  the  results  of  the  Tay- 
lor-White experiments,  cov- 
ering a score  of  years. 

Now  machine  tools  seem  to  be 
entering  a fourth  and  perhaps 


final  stage  in  which  emphasis  is 
being  transferred  from  the  proc- 
essing tool  to  the  material  to  be 
processed.  Machines  have  been 
devices  for  reconciling  more  or 
less  random  raw  resources  to  the 
needs  of  man.  The  process  for 
achieving  this  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  primitive 
hunter  and  fisher.  Its  conse- 
quences have,  upon  the  one  hand, 
been  the  growth  of  an  industrial- 
ism capable  of  providing  and  sus- 
taining levels  of  living  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  a Malthus  or  an 
Adam  Smith.  At  the  same  time 
there  have  been  less  lovely  effects, 
— periodic  depressions,  growing 
unemployment  and  all  the  un- 
happy struggle  for  the  control  of 
raw  material  resources  which  now 
are  rushing  to  their  disastrous  cli- 
max. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
this  emerging  stage  of  industrial 
synthetics  in  the  factory  and  of 
“farm  chemurgy”  on  the  land  is 
its  assumption  of  a planned  coor- 
dination of  supply  with  demand. 
So  long  as  we  permit  ourselves  to 
remain  dependent  upon  the  ran- 
dom raw  resources  in  nature,  we 
shall  have  great  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing that  nice  balance  between  con- 
sumer demand  and  producer  out- 
put necessary  for  preventing  the 
business  fluctuations  out  of  which 
depressions  such  as  the  recent  one 
emerge.  Monoplies  of  scarcity. 
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supporting  huge  investment,  may 
be  toppled  down  overnight  by  the 
discovery  of  fresh  and  generous 
stores  of  raw  materials,  while  in 
other  cases  they  may  be  halted  by 
the  exhaustion  of  all  accessible 
supplies.  The  progress  of  “syn- 
thetics”  is  bound  to  compel  pro- 
found  changes, — not  only  in  ma- 
chine-tool design  and  use, — but 
also  upon  our  whole  system  of 
private  enterprise. 

Whether  or  not  the  Federal 
government’s  disposition  to  local- 
ise the  machine-tool  industry,  so 
highly  strategic  to  our  entire  de- 
fense program,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  will  become  an  ultimate 
injury  or  benefit  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania may  depend  in  large  part 
upon  the  future  trends  of  con- 
sumption. It  may  well  turn  out 
that  what  may  at  first  glance  strike 
most  business  men  of  our  State  as 
an  unfortunate, — even  if  neces- 
sary,— discrimination  against  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  is  to  her  real 
and  lasting  benefit. 

Structure  of  modern  industry 
rests  upon  the  machine-tool  indus- 
try, this  industry  in  turn  must  de- 
pend upon  the  continuous  and 
enlarging  operation  of  that  indus- 
trial system.  Machine-tools  do  not 
go  into  direct  consumption.  Their 
consumption  is  by  those  who 


make  consumption  goods.  Thus 
the  most  pressing  immediate  and 
future  problem  is  that  of  dealing 
successfully  with  the  various  and 
often  embarrassing  effects  of  the 
labor-saving  accomplishment  of 
the  machine-tool  industry.  Over 
against  this  is  the  pressure  for  pro- 
duction of  defense  goods,  after 
which  may  be  expected  the  pres- 
sure for  reconstruction  goods  as  in 
the  last  World  War.  The  respon- 
sibility of  public  planning  is  to  ef- 
fect the  happy  reconciliation  of 
these  seemingly  conflicting  forces. 

For  the  short  run,  the  expansion 
of  the  machine-tool  industry,  as  of 
any  durable-goods  heavy  industry, 
can  provide  a powerful  and  imme- 
diate stimulus  toward  a “boom” 
prosperity.  However,  the  subse- 
quent reaction  of  a period  in 
which  these  windfalls  of  wages 
and  salaries  will  have  been  dissi- 
pated, or  when  overcapacitation 
with  its  paralysing  idle  plant  over- 
heads shall  have  disclosed  itself, 
may  be  counted  on  to  exact  its 
tragic  toll.  Such  ‘''booms”  may 
have  to  be  dangerously  paid  for. 

It  is  to  forestall  circumstances 
such  as  these  that  continuous  re- 
search, inventory,  and  planning  is 
being  applied  by  Pennsylvania  to 
her  industrial  and  other  economic 
and  social  problems. 
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Conference 

Notes 


Silver  Bay  Industrial 
Conference 

Held  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake 
George,  New  York,  July  24- 
27,  1940. 

While  most  of  the  discussions  of 
this  year’s  Conference  seemed  to  be 
confined  primarily  to  foreman  and 
junior  executives  training,  there  was 
much  said  about  “responsibility”  and 
“planning.”  Responsibilities  of  man- 
agement to  workers,  to  investors,  to 
the  great  consuming  and  tax-paying 
public.  Much  of  this  increasing  sense 
of  obligations  of  industry  to  society 
was  brought  to  a climax  in  the  final 
general  session  covering  the  following 
topics : “What  Are  Labor’s  Responsi- 
bilities to  the  Public,”  Clinton  S. 
Golden,  Director  Northeastern  Region 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
Pittsburgh ; “What  Are  Management’s 
Responsibilities  to  the  Public,”  A.  W. 
Hawkes,  Pres.,  Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc.,  Kearny,  N.  J. ; “The  Public’s 
Concern  in  Industrial  Relations,”  Wm. 
M.  Vermilye,  Vice  Pres.,  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Wil- 
liam Hard,  veteran  Washington  Cor- 
respondent and  business  commentator, 
wound  up  the  week’s  session  with  an 
address,  appropriately  enough  cap- 
tioned : “What’s  Ahead  for  Manage- 
ment?” 

Meeting  of  the  Chesapeake 
Drainage  Basin  Committee 

Held  in  Room  7016  North  In- 
terior Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  July  22d  and  23d. 

High  points  of  the  meeting  were : 
(1)  Potomac  River  Flood  Control 
Survey  and  discussion  thereon;  (2) 
stream  sanitation  and  sanitation  prog- 
ress in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area;  (3) 
recent  development  in  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  and  (4)  a 
review  of  state  planning  techniques  as 
applied  to  land  planning  problems 
throughout  the  area.  There  was  an 


extremely  interesting  inspection  trip 
to  the  new  Potomac  Airport  which  is 
nearing  completion.  Last,  but  not 
least,  was  the  evening  session  at  the 
Cosmos  Club.  There  was  a frank  dis- 
cussion at  that  time  of  a number  of 
drainage  basin  problems. 

Conference  Calendar 

August  16 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin.  Luncheon  at 
Honesdale,  12:30  noon.  Incodel 
acting  as  host  to  local  civic  of- 
ficials and  members  of  public  serv- 
ice groups  of  the  upper  Delaware 
Basin  following  Thursday’s  ses- 
sions of  Incodel  held  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls  Inn. 

August  15-17 

Pennsylvania  State  American 
Legion  Conclave.  Reading,  Penna. 

August  18-24 

National  Institute  for  Commercial 
and  Trade  Organizatioii  Execu- 
tives. Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Sec.,  C.  R. 
Miles,  832  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

August  27-30 

National  Shade  Tree  Conference. 
Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Sec.-Treas..  L.  C. 
Chadwick,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

September  2 

Annual  Kipona  Water  Carnival. 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

September  18-20 

American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, Western  Pennsylvania  Sec- 
tion. Castleton  Hotel,  New  Castle, 
Penna.  Sec.,  E.  P.  Johnson. 

September  20-21 

Annual  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Flower  Show.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
September  30-October  4 

National  Recreation  Congress. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sec.,  Howard 
Braucher. 

October  7-11 

National  Safety  Congress.  Chic- 
ago, Illinois.  Sec.,  W.  H.  Cam- 
eron. 

ERRATUM.  In  last  month’s  issue 
Julia  M.  Doyle,  Esq.,  by  an  unfortun- 
ate misprint,  was  reported  to  have 
urged  the  “need  for  zoning  experience 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Area.”  This  should 
have  read:  “Miss  Doyle  stressed  the 
need  for  zoning  in  communities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  mentioned  her  vari- 
ous zoning  experiences  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Area.” 
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As  Others  See  It 


• • • 


“OUR  ECONOMIC  WAR” 

“Not  one  of  us  today  can  say  with  assurance  what  life  in  the  United  States  will 
be  like  two  years  hence.  What  we  may  reasonably  assume  is  that  America  will  be 
using  its  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  resources  with  such  intensity  and  effective- 
ness that  no  other  nation  will  dare  encroach  upon  our  domain.  The  forces  of 
science  will  be  operating  at  top  speed. 

“We  will  have  our  serious  problems,  and,  despite  a rapid  increase  in  our  indus- 
trial activity  which  will  put  several  million  people  to  work,  dark  spots  will  appear  in 
the  American  economic  picture.  Taxes  will  be  more  burdensome.  Disruption  will 
take  place  in  foreign  exchange  markets.  Even  now,  financial  restrictions  of  an  in- 
ternational character  are  far  more  sweeping  than  at  any  other  time  in  more  than 
a century.  . . . 

“Our  initiative  and  inventive  forces  must  be  pushed  to  the  limit.  We  must  build 
hundreds  of  ships ; rapidly  expand  all  facilities  for  mass  producton ; completely  over- 
haul our  railroads ; construct  more  blast  furnaces ; concentrate  the  attention  of  an 
army  of  chemists  on  our  problems ; and  develop  synthetic  substitutes  for  rubber  and 
several  other  products  in  which  we  are  deficient.  . . . 

“Any  hysterical  idea  that  human  achievements  are  near  an  end  and  that  our  pres- 
ent civilization  is  passing  under  the  control  of  a number  of  dictators  is  too  stupid 
to  even  warrant  a moment’s  consideration.  Far  more  likely  is  the  probability  that 
some  serious  research  worker  plodding  away  in  a laboratory  will  write  more  last- 
ing history  in  the  years  immediately  before  us  than  all  of  the  totalitarian  rulers 
combined.” — Editorial  by  Floyd  Parsons.  Industrial  Power,  August,  1940,  p.  41. 


▼ 


Notice  to  Local  Planners 

Ready  for  release:  a third  pamphlet  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board’s 
series  on  “Planning  and  Zoning ; Powers  and  Procedures”  under  the  title  of  “The 
Pennsylvania  Zoning  Primer.”  This  section  is  designed  for  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania  communities  who  are  coming  to  feel  the  need 
for  more  effective  use  of  this  device  for  community  planning,  but  who  may  lack  the 
background  of  experience  or  training  requisite  for  carrying  forward  well  designed 
and  effective  community  zoning  programs.  The  “Primer”  may  be  procured  by 
those  having  a legitimate  interest  without  charge  by  forwarding  their  request  to — 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
State  Department  of  Commerce 
Room  129  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  ‘Activity 


Harrisburg. — Pennsylvania’s  160- 
mile  express  highway — the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike — being  constructed  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000,000  is  scheduled  for 
dedication  early  in  October  instead  of 
July  4th  as  originally  planned.  Bad 
weather  occasioned  the  delay  by  hold- 
ing up  construction. 

Ephrata. — This  thriving  commun- 
ity, one  of  the  State’s  historic  spots, 
has  issued  an  excellent  progress  report 
to  its  citizens.  The  good  arrangement 
and  attractive  format  of  this  little 
pamphlet  can  serve  as  a ready  model 
to  other  communities.  Our  congratu- 
lations to  Borough  Manager  Wagner 
not  only  for  an  excellent  report  but 
also  for  use  made  of  the  Institute  of 
Local  and  State  Government  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. — Headquarters  of 
the  Pennsylvania  County  Forests 
Council  were  moved  from  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  to  3412  Walnut  Street 
on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
campus,  as  per  announcement  of  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Rohlfing.  The  University 
has  donated  the  building  for  use  of  a 
W.  P.  A.  clerical  project  which  will 
work  for  a year  on  a bibliography  use- 
ful in  drafting  a State-wide  plan  for 
community  forestry.  Forty  persons  on 
10,000  periodicals  and  documents. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  is  present- 
ing, through  the  courtesy  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  a radio 
series  dealing  with  our  resources  in 
relation  to  our  national  development 
and  defense.  Two  of  this  series  re- 
main to  be  given : “The  American 
Way  of  Life,”  August  28th,  8:00-8:30 
P.  M„  E.  D.  S.  T.;  and  “Here  We 
Come,”  a summation  of  the  series, 
“This  Our  America,”  September  4th, 
same  hour. 


Harrisburg. — The  federal  govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  National  Defense 
Program  has  made  Pennsylvania  a 
$500,000  grant  to  train  skilled  workers, 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman  announces. 
Approximately  300  State  educators 
meeting  here  proceeded  at  once  to  or- 
ganize for  starting  the  program  off  by 
July  15th.* 


Washington,  D.  C. — Government 
armament  plants  will  be  restricted  as 
to  location  to  an  area  bounded  by  lines 
250  miles  from  our  costal  boundaries 
and  200  miles  from  our  land  bound- 
aries north  and  south.  In  this  area 
five  regions  will  be  set  up,  each  de- 
signed to  be  a more-or-less  self-con- 
tained ordnance  production  unit. 


Lansdale. — Borough  authority  has 
purchased  the  city  of  Lansdale’s  water 
system  from  the  Lansdale  Water 
Company  for  $436,200.  The  system 
will  be  operated  by  the  borough  au- 
thority until  a $450,000  bond  issue  will 
have  been  paid  off,  when  the  plant 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  City. 


Harrisburg. — Anthracite  Institute 
petitioned  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  withhold  final 
action  on  application  of  Pittsburgh 
Manufacturers’  Light  and  Heat  Com- 
pany and  its  associates  to  finance  and 
construct  a pipe  line  for  natural  gas 
fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  to  con- 
suming markets  as  far  north  and  east 
as  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Philadelphia.  — - An  important 
meeting  at  Wilkes-Barre  took  place  to 
consider  substitution  of  electricity  for 
anthracite  for  city  water  pumping  for 
Philadelphia. 


* See  “Fall  Plans  for  National  Defense  Vocational  Education  Classes,"  Penna. 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,*  Harrisburg.  5 pp.  mim. 


Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


"GOVERNMENT  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE."  Lever  ett  S.  Lyon, 
Myron  IV.  Watkins,  and  Victor 
Abramson.  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1939.  Vol.  I and 
Vol.  II. 

The  treatment  of  the  problem  im- 
plicit to  the  title  of  this  work  falls  into 
two  logical  divisions,  conveniently  ac- 
commodated by  two  volumes.  Volume 
I presents  the  functional  aspect  of 
these  relationships,  describing  the 
basic  principles  and  forms  of  imple- 
mentation for  providing  corporate 
structure  and  reconstruction,  control  of 
technologic  contribution,  exchange 
media,  labor  relations  and  the  organ- 
ized application  of  research  to  the  pro- 
motion of  private  enterprise.  These 
represent  the  more  direct  impacts  of 
government  and  enterprise  upon  one 
another.  Added  to  these  are  the  more 
indirect  but  often  more  potent  areas  of 
relation, — the  regulation  of  competi- 
tion, of  organized  labor  and  collective 
bargaining,  and  provision  against  the 
various  risks  incident  to  the  operation 
of  private  enterprise. 

Volume  II  is  a series  of  industrial 
studies  divided  between  (1)  Foreign 
Commerce,  (2)  our  major  industrial 
groups,  and  (3)  the  “occasions”  for 
governmental  intervention  in  and  co- 
operation with  private  business, — the 
N.  R.  A.,  the  War  Industries  Admin- 
istration, and  the  more  recent,  dra- 
matic and  significant  emergence  of  the 
government  as  a producer  of  goods  and 
services  in  connection  with  public  re- 
lief, social  security  and  national  de- 
fense. 


"YOUTH  AND  THE  WORLD’S 
WORK."  James  H.  Bedford,  Ph.D., 
President,  Society  for  Occupational 
Research,  Ltd.  Published  by  Society 
for  Occupational  Research,  Ltd.,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Station, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  1938.  140  pp. 

From  time  to  time  the  indictment  is 
raised  against  our  educational  system 
that  it  is  too  much  concerned  with  in- 
doctrinating our  young  people  with  the 
social  values  and  ideals  obsolesced  with 
the  passing  generation  and  not  enough 
with  equipping  the  next  generation  to 
meet  the  constantly  altered  conditions 
of  life.  The  preoccupation  of  our 
schools  with  the  “learned  professions, 
the  consequences  of  such  over-em- 
phasis, and  the  practical  corrective” 
are  admirably  summed  up  in  their  in- 
itial statement  that  “The  secondary 
schools  of  America  have  been  educat- 
ing youth  largely  for  the  professions. 
They  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
wishful  thinking  and  the  unrealistic  at- 
titudes of  youth  toward  the  work  of 
life.  The  schools  must  now  recognize 
that  occupations  are  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  social  service.  Since  the 
schools  cannot  educate  all  youth  for 
the  professions,  they  must  raise  all  oc- 
cupations to  the  same  levels  as  the 
professions.  They  must  place  the 
stamp  of  social  approval  upon  the  com- 
mon work  of  life  in  which  the  majority 
of  our  youth  must  inevitably  engage.” 
Subsequently  the  discrepances  between 
youth  preferences  and  employment  op- 
portunity are  dramatically  quantified 
(see  chart  p.  17  and  table  p.  19).  The 
fact  that  technology  is  actually  saving 
labor  by  substituting  power-driven 
tools  and  is  producing  increasingly  dur- 


Bitumireous  Coal  Study 

The  September  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  will  consist  of  the  text,  tables  and 
charts  of  the  State  Planning  Board’s  study,  “Trends  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  In- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania.”  This  report  with  its  findings  and  recommendations  pre- 
sents a current  and  stimulating  picture  of  one  of  our  State’s  and  the  nation’s  major 
strategic  industries.  As  a chief  source  of  power,  Pennsylvania  coal  takes  on  re- 
newed importance  for  both  business  revival  and  national  defense. 
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able  goods  for  a body  of  consumers 
whose  rate  of  growth  is  seen  to  be 
steadily  declining,  is  bound  to  make 
the  procurement  of  employment  in  the 
mechanized  industries  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. In  the  competitive  struggle, 
youth, — unless  our  educational  objec- 
tives and  programs  are  substantially 
revised  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this 
modest  but  compact  text, — is  addition- 
ally handicapped  by  its  inexperience 
and  lack  of  skill. 

“ CIVIC  HERITAGES"  — Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Lower  Merion 
Township.  Published  by  the  Board  of 
Township  Commissioners,  December 
29,  1939.  Mr.  Evan  L.  James.  Town- 
ship Secretary,  Ardmore,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Few  communities  in  our  State  or  in 
any  other  state  have  done  as  fine  a 
job  in  local  planning  as  has  Lower 
Merion  Township.  The  fruits  of  this 
community  planning  are  dramatically 
embodied  in  not  only  a low  pre-war 
tax  rate  but  also  in  a low  property 
valuation,  combined  with  a high  qual- 
ity and  wide  variety  of  public  service. 
Less  than  half  of  the  Township  tax- 
payers paid  over  the  past  year  more 
than  forty  dollars  and  almost  one- 
fourth  paid  less  than  twenty  dollars  in 
taxes.  In  return  these  citizens  received 
police  and  fire  protection  so  efficient 
as  substantially  to  reduce  their  fire  in- 
surance rates,  garbage  and  trash  col- 
lection, superior  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities, excellent  library  service  and 
the  benefits  of  an  alert  and  public- 
spirited  planning  and  zoning  commis- 
sion. In  their  excellent  annual  report 
is  admirably  summed  up  the  philosophy 
of  public  administration  and  commun- 
ity cooperation  lying  behind  these  sub- 
stantial benefits  in  these  words : “A 
municipality  will  inevitably  enjoy  good 
government  whenever  two  essential 
factors  are  present:  (1)  public  of- 
ficials who  are  sensitive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  citizens  and  who  func- 
tion efficiently,  fearlessly  and  honestly 
furnishing  equal  justice  to  all  and 
making  a minimum  demand  upon  the 
public  for  taxes,  and  (2)  citizens  who 
constantly  take  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  whose  demands  for 
municipal  services  are  not  extravagant 
but  are  tempered  with  reason.” 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

“Zoning  in  Pennsylvania."  Pennsyl- 
vania Government  Administration 
Service,  34  Blanchard  Hall,  36th  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Pamphlet  No.  5.  May,  1940.  26  pp. 

A brief  simple  handbook  suitable  as  an 
introductory  text  to  provide  main  facts 
and  outlines  of  this  planning  device. 

“Industrial  Advantages  of  a Pater- 
son Location."  Herbert  S.  Swan,  In- 
dustrial Consultant.  The  Industrial 
Commission,  City  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  1937.  72  pp. — An  excellent 

sample  of  a rapidly  growing  field  of 
current  industrial  literature  that 
promises  much  in  the  way  of  the  col- 
lection, organization  and  interpretation 
of  valuable  economic  data. 

“Planning  for  the  Future  of  the  Har- 
risburg Area."  Malcolmn  H.  Dill,  Re- 
gional Planner,  E.  S.  Draper  Associ- 
ates, Consultants.  Municipal  League 
of  Harrisburg,  Penna.  123  pp.  $1.00 
The  first  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative analysis  of  the  resources,  needs 
and  opportunities  for  sound  planning 
in  this  rapidly  expanding  area.  This 
report  by  Mr.  Dill  is  a model  in  form 
and  content  for  this  type  of  regional 
cooperative  approach.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board  assisted 
in  various  phases  of  this  study. 

“ltaw  Material  Resources  of  Latin 
America Howard  J.  Trueblood. 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  1,  1939. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Inc.,  8 
West  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  14 
pp.  25  cents — A timely  and  critical  re- 
view of  our  South  America  neighbor's 
resources  in  comparison  with  our  own, 
showing  that  “the  Latin  American 
economy  is  not  perfectly  complement- 
ary to  that  of  the  United  States.” 

“War  and  United  States-Latin  Amer- 
ican Trade."  Howard  J.  True- 
blood. Foreign  Policy  Reports,  De- 
cember 1,  1939.  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  S West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  14  pp.  25  cents— “This 
[machine  tools]  is  one  of  the  broad 
categories  of  commodities  which  Ger- 
many has  been  most  successful  in  sell- 
ing to  Latin  America.  Last  year,  out 
of  a total  recorded  value  of  $206,100,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  machine  tools 
sold  to  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  furnished  $121,553,000,  or  59%, 
Germany,  $52,609,000,  or  25.5%;  and  the 
United  Kingdom  $19,200,000,  or  9.3%.’ 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS 

Harpers 

August,  1940 

“Born  in  1921“  by  Roy  Helton.* 
p.  301-311.  “These  boys  and  girls, 
now  sixteen  to  twenty-three,  are 
not  just  a part  of  what  we  call  by 
custom  the  younger  generation. 
They  are  something  else;  they  are 
also  the  largest  generation  . 
“Their  problem  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  unemployment 
. Industrial  production  must 
inevitably  become  a minority  oc- 
cupation . . .We  need  economic 

and  sociological,  and  planning  en- 
gineers.” 

Engineering  News  Record 

July  18,  1940 

“Sabotage  and  Water  Supply.”  p. 
50-31.  An  Engineering  News  Rec- 
ord report  listing  and  explaining 
sabotage  safeguards  for  water  sup- 
pliers suitable  to  current  war  haz- 
ards. 

Fortune 

July,  1940 

“Nylon.”  pp.  56-60,  114,  116.  Pic- 
torial flow  chart.  “It  challenges 
silk’s  last  stronghold  and  brews  a 
textile  revolution.”  Story  of  (a) 
the  brilliant  vindication  of  basic 
research,  (b)  the  spreading  tri- 
umphs of  synethtics  over  “natu- 
ral” raw  materials. 

House  and  Garden 

July,  1940.  Section  1,  p.  16  et  seq. 
Original  Plan  of  Washington  and 
Related  Items.  How  L'Enfant  in- 
tended the  Federal  City  to  look 
when  he  first  drew  its  plan  in  1791. 

Business  Week 

July  6,  1940 

“We  Can  Go  Ersatz,  Too.”  p.  20 
and  21.  “Substitutes  from  indus- 
try’s research  laboratories  and  in- 
genuity in  finding  new  sources  will 
take  care  of  our  anxiety  about 
those  ‘strategic’  and  ‘critical’  ma- 
terials.” Lists  synthetics  from 
manganese  to  quinine;  our  reported 
Achilles’  heels  are  found  to  be  al- 
ready far  from  vulnerable. 

Architectural  Record 

July,  1940 

“Plastics  and  Architecture.”  p.  66. 
“The  entire  history  of  building  has 
been  one  of  adaptation  of  ‘natural’ 
materials  to  man’s  specific  struc- 
tural needs.  Only  recently  has  he 
begun  to  ‘predesign’  materials  with 
new  properties  of  new  combina- 
tions of  old  ones.  The  huge  and 
complex  family  of  synthetic  plas- 
tics is  a striking  illustration  of 
this  new-found  ability  to  arrange 
a few  molecules  in  an  almost  limit- 
less number  of  combinations,  each 
with  widely  varying  forms,  prop- 
erties, etc.” 

* Member  of  Staff,  Penna.  State 

Planning  Board,  Economic  and  Socio- 
logic Research. 
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Pennsylvania  Power: 
Bituminous  Coal 


In  undertaking  the  study,  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing report,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  the  State  Planning  Board,  is 
merely  reaffirming  its  belief  and  settled  policy  that 
the  industrial,  economic,  and  social  life  of  our 
Commonwealth  are  all  of  one  piece. 

An  abundance  of  well  planned  highways  and 
public  facilities  would  be  virtually  worthless  to  an 
impoverished  and  a discontented  people  who  had 
not  solved  the  fundamental  problems  of  earning  an 
adequate  livelihood  from  the  resources  of  their  en- 
vironment. 

State  Planning  cannot,  therefore,  be  divorced 
from  a consideration  of  the  resources  by  which 
men  live.  To  attempt  any  such  a separation  is  ab- 
surd. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  our  State  and  nation 
than  the  proper  and  profitable  utilization  of  its  res- 
ervoirs of  energy,  and  despite  all  changes  in  the 
industrial  picture  for  the  past  hundred  years,  coal 
is  today,  and  promises  for  the  next  thousand  years 
to  remain  the  one  dependable  source  of  the 
energies  which  will  turn  the  wheels  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

For  this  reason  it  was  felt  proper  to  develop  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  resources  and  industries  of 
our  State,  a series  to  which  our  continuous  investi- 
gation into  the  location  and  migration  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s industries  is  making  a substantial  contri- 
bution. 

A reexamination,  in  the  light  of  developments  in 
the  past  few  years,  of  the  trends  and  prospects  for 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  our  State  must  con- 
stitute a major  step  in  any  long-range  and  compre- 
hensive planning,  whether  for  the  benefits  of  peace 
or  the  necessities  of  war. 
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Trends  in  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Industry  in  Pennsylvania 

INTRODUCTION 


Pennsylvania  is  the  leading  coal 
producing  state  of  our  Union.  To 
that  fact  the  United  States  owes 
the  pattern  of  its  industrial  his- 
tory. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal 
made  possible  the  growth  of  our 
Nation’s  largest  cities,  the  inten- 
sive settlement  of  all  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  railroad 
systems.  A little  later  in  our  in- 
dustrial history  the  development 
of  bituminous  coal  mining  in  our 
State’s  western  counties  provided 
the  United  States  with  a new 
source  of  fuel  energy.  The 
growth  of  the  great  steel  plants  of 
our  country  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  unlimited  supply  of 
beehive  coke  roasted  from  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous  coal.  For  a 
generation  or  longer  Pennsylvania 
industry  built  and  ran  the  Na- 


tion's railroads,  and  provided  the 
steel  for  its  bridges  and  the  frames 
for  its  skyscrapers.  Our  State  has 
thus,  for  three  generations,  been 
the  chief  power  house  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  chief  source  of  its 
industrial  blood  and  bone. 

Since  1923,  however,  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  Nation’s  economy  has 

sharply  declined,  and  also  the  rela- 
tive position  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Nation’s  soft  coal  production. 
As  these  two  facts  are  of  far 
reaching  consequence  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  life  of  our 

State,  it  is  very  necessary  that  all 
the  knowledge  available  be  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
this  vital  industry. 

Why  has  the  Nation’s  con- 
sumption of  coal  so  sharply  de- 

clined in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years?  Why  has  Pennsylvania’s 
relative  position  in  this  industry 
also  declined?  It  is  essential  to 
answer  these  two  questions  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  if  we 
are  to  develop  any  sound  plan  for 
our  State’s  industrial,  and  social 
adjustment  to  present  day  condi- 
tions. 

In  broad  outline  the  answers  are 
simple  and  plain.  They  are  three 
in  number: 

(1)  Because  of  increased  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  power, 
our  Nation’s  energy  requirements 
are  not  growing  so  rapidly  as  its 
industrial  production. 

(2)  Competitive  energy  sources 
have  gained,  at  least,  a temporary 
dominance  over  coal,  and  by  1938 
had  come  to  supply  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  our  national  de- 
mand for  power.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

(3)  New  bituminous  fields 
have  gained  in  importance,  and 
Pennsylvania  has  consequently 
lost  its  foremost  position  in  the 
soft  coal  industry.  This  has  been 
due  to  three  types  of  advantage 
that  have  favored  the  southern 
fields  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years: 

(a)  The  advantages  of  thick- 
er, more  easily  workable  coal 
seams.  This  is  a natural  ad- 
vantage of  comparatively  new 


coal  fields,  as  against  those  of 
longer  development  in  which 
the  thicker  seams  have  been 
largely  exhausted.  It  can  prop- 
erly be  set  against  the  advan- 
tages of  Pennsylvania’s  location 
close  to  industrial  centers,  and 
provides  a fair  basis  of  competi- 
tion between  the  northern  and 
southern  Appalachian  fields, 
which  under  present  conditions 
of  declining  demand  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  rivalry  to  ensure 
our  Nation  of  an  adequate  coal 
supply. 

(b)  The  benefit  of  a lower 
wage  scale  in  the  Southern 
fields.  This  has,  in  the  past, 
been  decisive  when  added  to 
the  advantage  of  cheaper  opera- 
tions in  new  mines.  It  has 
however  been  obtained  only  at 
the  expense  of  labor  conditions 
in  the  Southern  fields,  and  by  a 
constant  and  bitter  fight  in 
many  areas  of  the  south  against 
a union  wage  scale.  This  ad- 
vantage was  consequently  gain- 
ed for  Southern  fields  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  American 
living  standard.  Various  at- 
tempts made,  in  the  past,  in  our 
own  State  to  meet  such  compe- 
tition resulted  only  in  declining 
prosperity  and  purchasing 
power  for  the  coal  miners  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  clear 
that  such  a competition  in  labor 
standards  has  operated  against 
the  national  interest. 
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(c)  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages of  the  Southern  fields 
a freight  rate  structure  designed 
to  encourage  Southern  produc- 
tion has,  in  fact,  given  them  an 
overwhelming  advantage  in 
shipment  to  our  own  northeast- 
ern states  (from  all  of  which 
these  fields  are  more  distant 
than  are  those  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  also  in  shipments  to  tide- 
water, despite  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania’s  coal  is  closer  to 
tidewater  than  that  of  West 
Virginia  or  Kentucky.  More- 
over the  freight  rates  to  Great 
Lake  ports  are  adverse  to  Penn- 
sylvania on  a ton-mile  basis,  and 
those  to  western  points  fre- 


quently give  some  advantage  to 
the  Southern  mines. 

Whatever  justification  might 
have  originally  existed  for  freight 
rates  favoring  Southern  soft  coal 
fields,  when  they  represented  a 
beginning  and  struggling  industry, 
no  such  reason  has  any  force  to- 
day when  the  production  of  West 
Virginia’s  bituminous  mines  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Pennsylvania’s. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be 
found  the  factual  basis  for  these 
conclusions,  a summary  of  the 
prospects  for  bituminous  coal  as 
an  energy  source,  and  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  State’s  position 
in  the  industry. 


Part  I 

THE  DECLINE  OF  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Fuel  Economies.  Increasing 
economies  in  the  use  of  fuel  are 
steps  in  the  direction  of  progress, 
and  are  necessary  for  the  conser- 
vation of  State  and  National  re- 
sources. Throughout  the  past 
generation  such  improvements  in 
the  efficiency  of  energy  produc- 
tion have  been  steadily  going  on. 
This  factor  is  not,  however,  likely 
to  be  of  dominant  importance  in 
the  near  future.  Improvements  in 
fuel  efficiency  will  continue,  but 
not  at  such  a rate  as  greatly  to  af- 


fect our  consumptive  demands  for 
bituminous  coal.  The  change 
from  beehive  to  by-product  coke 
production  effected,  between  1913 
and  1938,  an  18.2%  saving  in  the 
fuel  energy  recoverable  from  coke 
oven  operations.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that,  in  the  future,  more  coke 
oven  by-products  will  be  used  as 
sources  for  chemical  manufacture 
than  for  burning.  This  is  partic- 
ularly likely  in  regard  to  coal  tar, 
of  which,  in  1937,  more  than  219 
million  gallons  were  sold  for  use 
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as  fuel  under  boilers  and  in  open 
hearth  furnaces.  Increasing  use 
of  this  product  in  chemical  indus- 
tries  may  well  supplement  the  fu- 
ture  fuel  demand  for  coke  and 
coal. 

Technological  advances  of  every 
kind  tend  to  approach,  though 
perhaps  never  to  attain,  the  ut- 
most limit  of  practicability.  That 
we  are  close  to  such  a limit  in 
many  of  the  important  present-day 
uses  of  fuel  is  probable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  pounds  of  coal 
consumed  per  kilowatt  hour  of 
electrical  energy  generated  in  coal 
burning  central  stations  illustrates 
such  a trend. 

POUNDS  OF  COAL  CONSUMED 
PER  KILOWATT-HOUR 


IN  U.  S. 


1917  

3.47 

1922  

2.51 

1927  

1.84 

1932  

1.50 

1938  

1.41 

From  the  above  figures  it  may 
be  seen  that  though  coal  consump- 
tion per  kilowatt-hour  generated 
has  declined  about  60%  in  the 
past  twenty  years  the  decline  in 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  rela- 
tively small. 

Data  as  to  the  pounds  of  coal 
used  by  railroads  per  thousand 
gross  ton  miles  reveals  the  same 
leveling  off  in  the  curve  of  fuel 
economy. 

POUNDS  CONSUMED  PER  1000 
TON  MILES 


1919-20  170 

1927  131 

1931  119.6 

1933  121 

1936  119 

1938  115 


From  1918  to  1938  there  oc- 
curred a reduction  of  19.9%  in 
the  quantity  of  coking  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  each 
ton  of  pig  iron,  but  the  large  re- 
duction was  made  early  in  the 
period,  and  that  of  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  inconsiderable. 

POUNDS  OF  COAL  PER  TON 


OF  PIG  IRON 


1918  

3577 

1920  

3420 

1933  

2875 

1935  

2838 

1937  

2917 

1938  

2865 

While  fuel  economy  in  domes- 
tic heating,  as  well  as  in  power 
production,  is  a continuing  factor, 
it  is  probably  one  of  declining  im- 
portance so  far  as  coal  consump- 
tion is  concerned.  Moreover,  the 
coal  industry  has  in  the  past  ap- 
peared rather  to  gain  than  to  lose 
through  each  improvement  in  the 
economical  use  of  its  product. 
Such  economies  have  frequently 
led  to  increasing  demand  for  ma- 
terials such  as  iron  and  steel,  and 
have  also  provided  a limiting  fac- 
tor in  the  expansion  of  competi- 
tive energy  sources. 

Competitive  Energy  Sources. 
Coal’s  principal  competitive  en- 
ergy source  at  the  present  time  is 
petroleum. 

Natural  gas  and  water  power 
have  in  the  past  thirty  years  in- 
creased their  share  of  American 
energy  output,  but  their  growth 
has  been  moderate  and  parallel. 
Each  now  supplies  approximately 
ten  percent  of  the  nation’s  energy 
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or  fuel,  and  each  has  made 
roughly  a hundred  percent  growth 
in  its  proportion  of  our  total  en- 
ergy  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
a growth  of  about  thirty  percent 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

Petroleum  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance at  a much  more  rapid  rate 
than  natural  gas  or  hydroelectric 
power.  In  1919  it  was  of  less  fuel 
importance  than  anthracite  coal; 
in  1938  it  represented  more  than 
five  times  the  energy  output  of  all 
our  mined  anthracite,  one  third  of 
the  nation’s  total  energy  output 
and  eighty  percent  of  the  energy 
output  of  bituminous  coal.  As 
against  this  growth  of  oil,  all  other 
energy  sources  including  anthra- 
cite, natural  gas,  and  water  power 
have,  since  1919,  increased  their 
share  of  the  nation’s  output  by 
only  7.7  percent. 

The  underlying  facts  are  how- 
ever not  quite  so  simple.  The  in- 
creased use  of  petroleum  for  do- 
mestic heating  has  diminished  the 
use  of  anthracite  rather  than 
that  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
vastly  increased  consumption  of 
gasoline  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  diminished  the  use  of  bitum- 
inous coal  in  freight  and  passenger 
hauling,  but  has  also  been,  in  part, 
a new  creation  of  uses  to  which 
coal  is  not  directly  competitive. 
On  the  other  hand  the  increased 
use  of  oil-burning  furnaces  on 
steamships,  railroads  and  in  indus' 
trial  operations,  and  in  the  heating 


of  commercial  buildings  and  apart- 
ment houses  has  directly  cut  down 
the  demand  for  bituminous  coal, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
area  supplied  by  our  Pennsylvania 
fields. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  has,  until 
lately,  been  to  a large  extent  a by- 
product use,  made  possible  and 
even  necessary  by  our  heavy  con- 
sumption of  gasoline.  ( 1 8^/2  bar- 
rels  for  every  motor  car  in  use  in 
the  United  States.)  About  forty- 
five  percent  of  the  yield  of  a gal- 
lon of  crude  oil  is  gasoline  and 
about  twenty-five  percent,  residual 
fuel  oil. 

Thus,  of  crude  oil  run  to  stills 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  and  directly 
competitive  to  Eastern  coal  (101,- 
720,000  barrels  in  1928,  156,473,- 
000  barrels  in  1938),  only  about 
one  fourth  represented  fuel  oil 
production,  though  much  of  the 
resulting  gasoline  production  did 
replace  former  uses  of  coal  in 
transportation.  Total  East  Coast 
and  Appalachian  consumption  for 
1938  of  219,786,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  represented  a minimum 
of  direct  coal  replacement  of 
about  14,000,000  tons.  For  the 
nation,  the  replacement  repre- 
sented an  equivalent  of  73,000,000 
tons.  The  growth  of  a replacement 
of  this  order  is,  as  already  indi- 
cated, largely  due  to  the  over  pro- 
duction of  fuel  oil;  to  the  con- 
venience of  its  use,  and  to  its  low 
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transportation  charges  to  tide' 
water. 

Very  recently  the  situation  just 
described  has  changed,  due  to  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  fuel  oils,  which  had  altered  the 
relative  percentages  of  production 
by  January  1940  to  42.9%  for  gas- 
oline  and  26.4%  for  residual  fuel 
oils.  By  July  1,  1940,  the  surplus 
stocks  of  gasoline  amounted  to 

93.569.000  barrels,  a rise  of  13,' 

281.000  barrels  since  July  1,  1939. 
In  the  same  period  the  stocks  of 
fuel  oil  declined  7,257,000  and 
those  of  kerosene  1,139,000  bar- 
rels. 

The  differential  in  price  of 
Bunker  C fuel  oil  for  ships  be- 
tween  the  Gulf  coast  and  New 
York  varied  throughout  1938 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a bar' 
rel,  and  during  that  year  it  was 
found  profitable  to  ship  several 
hundred  thousand  barrels  from 
California  to  the  east.  (The  aver' 
age  tanker  rate  from  Texas  to 
New  York  in  1937  was  $.0094  a 
gallon,  and  in  1938,  $.0051  a gab 
Ion.) 

In  the  past  year  such  shipments 
have  notably  increased  in  volume. 
In  January  1940  581,000  barrels 
were  shipped  from  California  to 
the  East  or  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  In 
December  1939,  620,000  barrels. 
From  the  Gulf  to  the  East  Coast 

38.323.000  barrels  were  shipped 
last  January,  and  38,670,000  bar- 


rels last  December,  an  increase  of 
about  two  million  barrels  a month 
from  a year  ago,  and  five  million 
a month  from  two  years  ago. 

Because  of  convenience  of  han- 
dling,  it  is  likely  that  the  use  of 
fuel  oil  will  continue  to  make  fur' 
ther  inroads  on  the  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal,  while  the  pres- 
ent  oil  supply  is  available,  and  so 
long  as  conservation  policies  do 
not  notably  decrease  the  present 
rate  of  production.  The  use  of 
coal  as  bunker  fuel  has  steadily  de' 
dined  relatively  to  that  of  fuel 
oil,  a decline  that  in  fact  might 
have  been  even  more  drastic  save 
for  the  considerable  age  of  the 
vessels  now  under  American  reg- 
istry.  (Only  sixteen  percent  of 
our  registered  tonnage  is  now  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age.) 

From  1922-1929  the  average  an- 
nual sale  of  bunker  coal  was 
about  5.5  million  tons;  the  aver- 
age for  1938-39  was  only  1.26 
million  tons.  And  though  the 
American  sale  of  bunker  oil  has 
declined  in  the  past  ten  years,  due 
to  a decline  in  the  volume  of  ship- 
ping, the  proportion  of  coal  to  all 
fuel  sold  for  marine  transportation 
was  approximately  forty-three  per- 
cent (in  fuel  value)  in  1928  and 
twenty-nine  percent  in  1938-39,  in 
which  latter  years  an  average  of 
36.5  million  barrels  of  bunker  oil 
was  sold  as  compared  to  1.26  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal. 
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To  judge  by  the  experience  of 
European  countries,  and  by  the 
United  States’  experience  in  our 
last  war,  oil  supplies  are  likely  to 
be  drastically  rationed  in  war  time, 
or  in  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency,  and  the  demand  for  coal  to 
show  a considerable  increase 
which  would  continue  to  grow  as 
equipment  permitting  the  use  of 
coal  was  installed  in  industrial  and 
power  plants. 

Without  attempting  to  look 
too  far  into  the  future — some  such 
condition  as  this,  quite  apart 
from  war  or  other  national  emer- 
gency,  is  likely  to  come  about 
with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
our  most  available  oil  supplies. 
The  reserve  of  bituminous  coal  is 
practically  unlimited.  The  future 
supply  of  oil  is  far  less  certain, 
some  authorities  maintaining  that 
the  known  reserve  insures  a sup- 
ply, at  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, for  only  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years.* 

Natural  Gas  is  competitive 
with  coal  only  in  specific  areas, 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  large. 
Eliminating  natural  gas  consump- 
tion for  field  and  refining  use  and 
for  carbon  black  manufacture,  the 


consumption  for  1938  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Million  Cu.  Ft. 

Domestic  362,000 

Commercial  114,000 

Portland  Cement 

Plants  37,336 

Electric  Public  Util- 
ity   170,688 

Other  Industrial  . . . 510,261 

Total  1,194,285 

At  a fuel  equivalent  of  24,- 
800  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of 
coal,  this  corresponds  to  a coal 
consumption  of  48,000,000  tons. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say 
that  this  fuel  consumption  is  com- 
petitive only  to  coal,  for  all  energy 
resources  are  in  fact  competitive 
to  one  another;  it  is  however  true 
that  coal  could  supply,  and  has 
in  the  past  supplied  all  of  the 
types  of  energy  needs  enumerated 
in  the  total  above. 

In  1938  the  total  output  of 
hydroelectric  energy  was  44,- 
834,410,000  kilowatt  hours  which 
at  the  equivalent  of  1.41  pounds 
of  coal  per  K.W.H.  corresponds 
to  a consumption  of  31,600,000 
tons  of  coal.  Thus  the  three  al- 
ternative energy  resources  listed: 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  accounted  in  1938  for 
an  energy  production  of  types 
formerly  produced  by  coal  to  the 
following  amounts,  expressed  as 

14.352.000. 000  barrels 

17.348.000. 000  barrels 


Estimates  of  reserves  as  of  January  1,  1939: 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal  

Petroleum  Institute  
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tons  of  coal  consumed  in  1938. 

Tons 

Oil  73,000,000 

Natural  Gas  48,000,000 

Hydro  Electric 

Power  31,600,000* 

Total  152,600,000 

While  these  estimates  are  neces- 
sarily rough  they  reveal  the  gross 
dimension  of  the  problem  and  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  loss  in  im- 
portance of  the  soft  coal  industry 
during  the  past  generation. 

As  to  maintaining  a proper  bal- 
ance of  these  fuel  resources,  in 
the  interest  of  national  conserva- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  all 
producing  areas,  it  is  evident  that 
coal  and  oil  represent  interrelated 
problems  and  that  the  rationing  of 
the  production  of  either  one  of 
these  resources  without  considera- 
tion of  the  other  would  result  in 
injustice  and  be  against  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Such  a balanced  use  of  these 
two  sources  of  stored  energy  in- 
volves a consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar usefulness  of  each:  of  oil, 
as  a source  of  lubricants  and  of 
energy  for  high  speed  apparatus 
of  all  kinds,  and  of  coal  as  a source 
of  coke  and  coal  tar  products. 
These  special  characteristics  are 
not  as  yet  commercially  inter- 
changeable, while  both  fuels  have 
the  common  characteristics  of  pro- 
viding convenient  heat  and  energy 
supplies  which  are  in  part  inter- 

• At  prevailing  central  station  equivalent. 


changeable,  and  which  can  also 
be  derived  from  hydro-electric 
power. 

A moderate  increase  in  the  use 
of  natural  gas  is  indicated  for  the 
near  future,  as  competitive  to  both 
oil  and  coal.  Such  increase  is, 
however,  not  likely  to  affect 
greatly  the  consumption  of  Penn- 
sylvania coal.  The  industrial  use 
of  natural  gas  in  the  area  largely 
supplied  by  Pennsylvania  coal  rep- 
resents probably  less  than  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  all 
energy  there  utilised. 

Except  for  the  competition  of 
fuel  oil,  the  factors  making  for 
a decline  in  demand  for  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  the  factors  making 
for  an  increase  in  demand,  such 
as  growth  of  population,  increas- 
ing use  of  electric  light  and  power, 
and  increasing  demands  for  coke 
and  coking  coal  in  Canada  appear 
to  about  balance  out  over  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Assuming  our  industrial  prog- 
ress to  be  maintained  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  any  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  bituminous  coal  could 
come  only  from  an  increase  in  in- 
dustrial production,  from  a decline 
in  oil  or  gas  output,  whether  nat- 
ural or  regulatory,  or  through 
drastically  reduced  freight  rates  of 
coal  to  tidewater. 

Hydroelectric  energy  accounts 
today  for  approximately  ten  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  consump- 
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tion.  The  growth  of  the  use  of 
water  power  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  has  been  continu' 
ous  and  will  unquestionably  in' 
crease,  particularly  in  the  far 
west,  and  in  eastern  areas  where 
flood  control  developments  may 
provide  sources  of  power  from 
storage  basins.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  competition  from 
this  energy  source  will  greatly 
change  the  competitive  position 
of  coal  in  our  eastern  states  in  the 
near  future,  particularly  in  areas 
now  consuming  the  larger  part  of 
the  output  of  eastern  coal.  What 
changes  are  likely  to  occur  will 
be  gradual,  as  the  result  of  inm 
proving  technique  of  energy  trans' 
mission. 

Such  improvements  of  transmis' 
sion  might,  however,  well  result 
in  advantages  to  coal  producing 
areas  through  the  large  scale  gen- 
eration  of  electric  power  at  the 
mine  mouth.  Under  any  foresee' 
able  circumstances  of  the  future, 
water  power  will  not  replace  coal 
as  the  nation’s  chief  reliance  as 
an  energy  source.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  National  Re' 
sources  Committee*  that  the  total 
of  our  developed  water  power, 
plus  the  undeveloped  water  power 
which  seems  to  be  feasible  for 
future  development,  could  supply 
an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to 
from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth  of 
our  largest  past  annual  use  of 
energy.  If  this  be  true,  the  future 


growth  of  water  power  as  an 
energy  source  will  probably  com' 
pensate,  but  no  more  than  com' 
pensate,  for  the  future  decline  of 
that  portion  of  our  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  supply  which  is  now 
used  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
trical  energy,  or  of  power  which 
could  be  supplied  by  electrical 
energy. 

It  does  not  follow  from  these 
conclusions  that  Pennsylvania’s 
share  of  the  coal  production  of 
the  nation  may  not  be  enlarged, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
now  foreseeable  under  what  cir' 
cumstances  the  share  of  bitumuv 
ous  coal  in  the  nation’s  energy 
output  could  greatly  increase  ex' 
cept  through  government  control 
of  both  coal  and  oil,  or,  what 
seems  more  likely  at  this  hour, 
under  the  emergencies  of  war. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  second 
section  of  this  report,  transporta' 
tion  costs  figure  very  largely  in 
the  comparative  growth  of  the 
various  coal  fields.  They  are  not, 
however,  of  any  large  importance 
as  between  coal  and  competitive 
energy  sources.  Without  more 
exact  analysis  of  transportation 
costs  than  has  ever  yet  been  made 
it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely 
that  energy  in  the  form  of  oil, 
gas  or  electricity  can  be  trans' 
ported  over  moderate  or  long  dis' 
tances,  from  existing  sources  of 
such  energies  to  present  markets, 
at  an  average  cost  lower  than  that 


Superseded  by  National  Resources  Planning  Board  1939. 
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of  the  transportation  of  equivalent 
energy  as  coal. 

The  advantage  which  such 
energy  sources  at  present  enjoy  is 
not  generally  one  of  lower  cost. 

From  a national  and  long-range 
point  of  view,  and  particularly 
from  considerations  of  national 
defense  it  would  seem  highly  de- 
sirable that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
coal  and  to  discourage  the  needless 
consumption  of  the  nation’s  oil 
resources,  which  represent  but 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
energy  reserve  of  our  country  and, 
with  the  addition  of  the  oil  shales, 
but  1.1%.*  This  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with 
our  tremendous  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  gasoline,  our  national 
oil  reserves  are  being  drawn  upon 
at  a higher  rate  than  those  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  mere  prudence,  when 
many  authorities  have  concluded 
that  our  nation  is  assured  of  no 
more  than  five  to  fifteen  years  fu- 
ture production  of  oil  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption, f while 
our  coal  reserves  are  adequate  for 
many  centuries,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  utilize  coal  and 
to  conserve  oil. 

Since  coal  employs  far  more 
labor  for  capital  invested  than 


fuel  oil  production,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  national  employment 
that  coal  producers  be  given  at 
least  an  even  break  in  national 
policy.  This  has  not  been  done. 
Despite  all  other  handicaps,  coal, 
which  employs  so  much  of  our  la- 
bor, is  practically  unprotected  by 
the  American  tariff  laws  while 
competing  fuels  are  protected  by 
very  considerable  duty  rates. 
Thus  coal  tar,  used  as  a road 
binder,  is  imported  free.  Petro- 
leum asphalt  and  road  oil  are  pro- 
tected by  27.8%  import  duty. 


The  tariff  rates  on  imported 
coal  products  are  as  follows: 


Naphthalene 
Anthracene 
Tar  & Pitch 
Benzene 
Creosote  Oil 


Coal 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 


Free 
Free 
Free 
. . Free 
Free 
All  imports 
for  the  past 
three  years 
free  under 
Trade  Agree- 
ments. 


Thus  coal  itself,  or  coal’s  crude 
products,  have  had  no  protection 
under  our  tariff  law.  The  duty 
rates  on  petroleum  and  its  impor- 
tant products  are  as  follows: 


Fuel  Oil  27.1% 

Gas  Oil  13.8% 

Unfinished  Distillates  12.3% 

Gasoline  27.5% 

Paraffin  34.2% 

Petroleum  Asphalt  & 

Road  Oil  27.8% 


* Energy  Resources  and  National  Policy,  Feb.  1939,  page  54,  N.R.C. 
t “The  Oil  & Gas  Journal  estimate  of  known  reserves  at  the  end  of  193S  indicates 
that  reserves  were  equivalent  to  11.8  times  the  year’s  production.- — This  term  of  life, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  known  reserves  could  be  produced  within  12  years  . . . 
It  is  more  likely  that  present  reserves  would  be  adequate  for  four  or  five  years  at 
roughly  the  current  level,  for  an  additional  four  or  five  years  production  at  one- 
half  the  1938  level  and  for  many  additional  years  at  something  like  one-tenth  of 
this  production.”  Energy  Resources  and  National  Policy,  February,  1939,  page  139. 
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The  products  listed  above,  in 
both  categories,  are  those  of  which 
large  quantities  are  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

Such  a policy  exaggerates  con- 
ditions  already  set  forth.  It  in' 
creases  the  rate  at  which  oil  pro- 
duction  grows  at  the  expense  of 
coal,  while  it  discourages  the  pro- 
duction of  American  coal  and  coal 
products. 

Under  present  international 
conditions,  American  tariff  rates 
are  probably  of  very  minor  im- 
portance, but  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment against  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts has  been  followed  for  years 
as  a national  policy  and  must  be 


corrected  if  conditions  in  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  regions  are  to  im- 
prove. 

We  therefore  recommend  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  all  our  national  re- 
sources the  tariff  rates  on  coal  and 
coal  products  be  put  on  a parity 
with  those  on  competing  fuels 
and  their  derivatives. 

We  also  recommend  that 
plants  similar  to  those  now  oper- 
ating in  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many for  the  conversion  of  coal 
into  fuel  energy  sources  should  be 
established  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  bituminous  coal  areas,  as  a 
measure  of  national  defense  in  the 
uncertain  years  ahead  for  all  na- 
tions in  the  Western  World. 


Part  II 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BITUMINOUS  COAL  PROBLEMS 


Pennsylvania’s  share  of  the 
total  national  production  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  has  declined  dras- 
tically in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  It  has  done  so  during  a 
period  when  our  Nation’s  total 
consumption  of  coal  has  also  de- 
clined for  reasons  already  made 
evident  in  the  first  section  of  this 
report.  The  combination  of  these 
two  facts  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread economic  distress  in  our 
State’s  soft  coal  regions  where  bi- 
tuminous mining  has  been  a chief 
source  of  income  for  at  least 
seventy  years. 

The  population  development  of 
our  State’s  south-western  counties 


has  followed  the  production  curve 
of  bituminous  coal  for  two  gen- 
erations, and  the  future  conse- 
quences of  further  decline  of  our 
coal  output  are  distressing  to  con- 
template. The  problems  involved 
are  thus  not  merely  problems  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  also  prob- 
lems of  human  life  and  of  the 
beneficial  growth  and  distribution 
of  our  State’s  population. 

The  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  Pennsylvania’s  coal  production 
to  the  United  States  total  are 
shown  clearly  on  Fig.  2,  where 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  per- 
centage changes  of  leading  com- 
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petitive  areas.  These  changes  may- 
be divided  into  six  periods: 

1.  From  the  earliest  develop' 
ment  of  bituminous  coal  mining 
down  to  the  first  world  war,  Penn' 
sylvania  had  dominated  American 
coal  production  in  both  the  An' 
thracite  and  Bituminous  fields, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  period  be' 
tween  1900  and  1915  its  propor- 
tion of  the  national  coal  total  was 
little  changed,  though  in  that 
period  the  production  of  the  West 
Virginia  mines  had  greatly  in- 
creased. The  chief  loss  in  per- 
centage of  production  to  the  na- 
tional total  had  occurred  in  Ohio. 

During  this  period  the  freight 
rate  structure  of  our  country  had 
developed  its  present  form,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  an  impor- 
tant characteristic  being  that  short 
freight  hauls  paid  a much  higher 
ton-mile  rate  than  long  hauls  to 
the  same  destination.  This  policy, 
as  applied  to  coal  shipments  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  our  century, 
was  believed  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  in 
areas  far  removed  from  industrial 
centers,  and  was  eagerly  for- 
warded by  railroads  in  the  south, 
whose  chief  prospect  for  increased 
traffic  lay  in  the  development  of 
coal  mining  in  their  territory. 

Mining  labor  in  the  southern 
bituminous  areas  was  not  union- 
ized to  any  important  extent  as 


compared  to  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  fact  enabled  south- 
ern fields,  with  the  aid  of  low 
rail  rates,  to  increase  their  ship- 
ments both  to  tidewater  and  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  (See  also  chart, 
page  19.) 

2.  During  the  World  War 
very  high  prices  obtained  for  coal, 
and  the  high  level  of  wages  di- 
minished the  relative  importance 
of  freight  rates  to  labor  costs  in 
coal  production.  These  facts  as 
well  as  the  opening  of  small  mines 
in  great  numbers  in  all  fields,  the 
congestion  of  freight  on  northern 
railroads,  and  the  government 
routing  of  coal  for  military  pur- 
poses, all  diminished  the  propor- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  production 
to  the  national  total.  The  drop 
in  our  State’s  curve  during  this 
period,  however,  merely  indicates 
that  with  a greatly  expanding  na- 
tional production  Pennsylvania 
did  not  increase  her  proportion  of 
total  output  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  did  other  fields. 

3.  Coal  production  declined 
sharply  from  1918  to  1922.  And 
now,  and  for  the  first  time,  the 
decline  in  Pennsylvania’s  percent- 
age of  the  national  total  signifies 
an  actual  loss  in  its  output.  This 
loss  was  occasioned  by  drastic 
wage  cuts  in  the  southern  non- 
union fields,  enabling  the  southern 
coal  to  undersell  Pennsylvania 
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coal  at  tidewater,  or  on  the  lakes, 
at  the  very  door  of  our  own  fields. 
By  the  end  of  this  period  Penn- 
sylvania’s percentage  of  the  na- 
tional production  had  dropped 
from  35.7%  in  1915  to  26.9%  in 
1922,  while  West  Virginia’s  per- 
centage had  risen  from  17.4% 
to  19%,  and  Kentucky’s  from 
4.8%  to  9.9%. 

4.  During  the  period  from 
1922-1927  continuing  losses  of 
markets  finally  forced  the  north- 
ern fields  to  choose  whether  to 
abandon  their  union  wage  scales, 
or  to  cease  production.  Their  po- 
sition was  this:  the  advantage  in 
lower  ton-mile  rates  enjoyed  by 
southern  fields,  in  addition  to  the 
lower  wages  in  those  fields  had  so 
very  greatly  over-compensated  for 
Pennsylvania’s  advantage  of  loca- 
tion that  our  State’s  mining  had 
now,  in  its  turn,  become  the  dis- 
tressed and  disadvantaged  indus- 
try. 

Such  a continued  loss  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s tonnage  was  inevitable 
under  the  prevailing  conditions. 
“Against  a standard  wage  of 
$7.50  in  the  union  field  the  non- 
union fields  were  paying  nearer 
$5.”*  The  result,  in  terms  of 
costs  of  production,  was  a differ- 
ential in  production  cost  of  more 
than  fifty  cents  a ton  between 
non-union  and  union  coal.  At 
this  time  freight  rates  from  the 
Pittsburgh  field  to  the  Great  Lake 


ports  were  only  twenty-five  cents 
lower  than  rates  to  the  same  ports 
from  Kentucky,  and  only  forty 
cents  lower  than  those  from  West 
Virginia.  Competitive  struggles 
had  become  so  severe  in  1924,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  union  mines  as  compared 
to  non-union  mines,  that  many 
northern  operators  bought  coal  in 
the  southern  markets.  By  1925 
the  following  condition  existed: 

PERCENT  OF  EACH  STATE’S 

BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION 
CONTROLLED  BY 
UNION  LABOR 

Kentucky  03% 

West  Virginia  ....  4.8  % 

Pennsylvania  30.5  % 

Ohio  75.7  % 

In  1925  the  Jacksonville  Agree- 
ment permitted,  and  in  effect  com- 
pelled union  mines  to  maintain 
wages  at  war-time  levels,  and  in 
the  following  two  years  Pennsyl- 
vania’s percentage  of  the  national 
coal  total  still  further  declined 
while  Kentucky’s  rose  from  10.6% 
to  13.3%,  and  West  Virginia’s 
from  23.5%  to  28%  and  her  pro- 
duction for,  the  first  time,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Pennsylvania.  (See 
Fig.  3.)  Between  1923  and  1925 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio’s  percent- 
age of  all  the  high  volatile  coal 
shipped  to  lake  ports  dropped 
from  60.4%  to  18%.  (See  Fig.  4.) 

5.  These  conditions  finally  led 
to  the  extensive  abrogation  of 
union  contracts  by  northern  pro- 
ducers, and  for  the  two  years 


• The  Effect  of  Labor  Relations  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry.  N.  L.  R. 
Board,  1938. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  LAKE  CARGO  COAL  SHIPMENTS 
FROM  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT,  KENTUCKY, 
AND  SOUTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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1928  and  1929,  Pennsylvania’s 
share  of  the  national  production 
rose  slightly  while  that  of  Ken- 
tucky  and  West  Virginia  declined. 

In  1929  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  increased  the 
differential  between  northern  and 
southern  fields  to  lake  ports  by  ten 
cents,  but  freight  rates  had  been 
somewhat  reduced  to  all  fields 
and  the  change  in  differential  did 
not  offset  the  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction  in  the  north.  From  1930 


Motorman  

Drivers,  Drillers,  Timbermen 

Pumpers,  Trackmen,  etc 

Greasers,  Flaggers,  etc 


to  1933  Pennsylvania’s  share  of 
the  total  national  production  still 
further  declined. 

6.  The  past  seven  years  have 
seen  a gradual  unionization  of  all 
the  eastern  bituminous  fields,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  equality  in 
the  labor  cost  of  coal  production 
has  been  attained  by  that  process. 
This  is  far  from  the  case.  In  the 
union  agreement  effective  October 
2,  1933  the  basic  rates  were  as 
follows: 


Penna.,  Ohio  & 
Nr.  W.  Va. 

$4.76 

4.50 

4.36 

3.00 


Harlan,  Ky.,  & 
Pocohontas, 
W.  Va. 

$4.36 

4.20 

3.96 

2.60 


In  the  wage  agreements  which 
have  been  signed  in  the  years  that 
followed,  the  differential  of  the 
1933  base  rates  has  been  main' 
tained. 

The  Appalachian  Agreement 
signed  May  12,  1939  established 


the  following  rates  of  pay,  in 
which,  on  both  an  hourly  and  a 
tonnage  basis,  Pennsylvania  coal 
is  still  subject  to  an  unfavorable 
labor  cost  differential  as  against 
the  southern  fields. 


TONNAGE  RATES 


Western 

Central 

Pocahontas — 

Harlan 

Pick  Mining 

Pennsylvania 

P ennsylvania 

Tug  River 

Kentucky 

Thin  Vein  . . . 

$ .98 

Thick  Vein  . . 

.93 

$ .98 

* 

* 

Machine  Loading 

Thin  Vein  . . . 

.76 

Thick  Vein  . . 

.72 

.76 

.597** 

.65** 

Cutting — -Short- 

wall  Machine 

Thin  Vein  . . . 

.11 

Thick  Vein  . . 

.10 

.11 

.075** 

.10** 

* Little  pick  mining'  done  in  these  areas. 

**  No  distinction  between  thick  and  thin  veins. 
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HOURLY  AND  DAILY  RATES 

Eastern  Kentucky, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Pocahontas,  Southern 

Northern  W.  Virginia  West  Virginia 


Hourly 


Motormen  $ .88 

Drillers  .88 

Pumpers,  Trackmen,  etc .823 

Greasers,  Flaggers  .629 


District  agreements  frequently 
exaggerate  the  differential  of  labor 
costs  embodied  in  these  base  rates. 

The  importance  of  the  labor 
factor  in  influencing  the  trend  of 
coal  production  during  the  years 
covered  by  this  brief  survey  is 
best  shown  by  the  effect  of  the 
three  great  coal  strikes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  world  war. 

In  1919  (see  Fig.  3)  coal 
production  fell  more  than  100,' 
000,000  tons  below  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  1919  strike 
was  so  general  that  it  produced 
no  marked  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  Eastern  fields.  The 
strike  of  1922,  however,  affected 
Pennsylvania’s  unionized  fields  far 
more  than  it  did  those  to  the 
south.  In  Kentucky,  which  was 
not  a well  organized  field,  only 
13%  of  all  miners  were  on  strike. 
In  northern  fields  the  strike  was 
almost  100%  effective.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  production  chart, 
the  percentage  of  Pennsylvania’s 
output  for  1922  fell,  while  that 
of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
rose.  As  a consequence  of  the 
strike  of  1927  Pennsylvania’s  pro- 
duction  for  the  year  fell  14%, 


Daily 

Hourly 

Daily 

$6.16 

$ .823 

$5.76 

6.16 

.823 

5.76 

5.76 

.766 

5.36 

4.40 

.571 

4.00 

while  that  of  Kentucky  rose  19%, 
and  that  of  West  Virginia  rose 
6%,  causing  West  Virginia’s  bi' 
tuminous  production  to  exceed 
that  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  first 
time.  Markets  gained  during 
these  dislocations  were  not  all 
afterwards  lost  by  the  southern 
fields,  and  only  once  since  that 
strike  year  has  Pennsylvania  ever 
succeeded  in  selling  as  much  coal 
as  does  West  Virginia. 

From  this  brief  historical  re- 
view  it  will  be  seen  that  two  pairs 
of  factors  are  involved  in  the 
competitive  position  of  any  coal 
field. 

1.  Production  costs  depending 
on — 

a.  Labor  costs. 

b.  Other  extraction  costs, 
caused  by  geologic  and 
mechanical  factors. 

2.  Delivery  costs  depending 
on — 

a.  Location  relative  to 
areas  of  consumption. 

b.  Freight  rates. 

How  these  factors  affect  the 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  industry 
and  its  prospects  will  now  be  ex' 
amined. 
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Production  Costs.  The  labor 
costs  per  ton  of  coal  mined  since 


1900  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 


LABOR  COSTS 

PER  TON 

1902 

1909 

1919 

1929 

1935 

1937 

Pennsylvania  

$.61 

$.68 

$1.41 

$1.09 

$1.18  : 

$1.43 

West  Virginia  

55 

.60 

1.36 

.91 

1.06 

1.29 

Kentucky  

67 

.68 

1.55 

.99 

1.07 

1.28 

Illinois  

76 

.83 

1.46 

1.14 

.88 

.90 

Ohio  

71 

.76 

1.36 

.84 

1.08 

1.26 

It  will  be  seen 

that  Pennsyl- 

that  by  1937  the  production 

per 

vania’s  labor  costs  per  ton  had  by 
1935  become  higher  than  those  in 
any  competitive  field. 

Apart  from  the  question  of 
union  versus  non-union  wage 
scales,  which  in  the  past  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  this  disparity 
of  costs  between  the  various  east- 
ern coal  areas  by  giving  to  south- 
ern fields  an  advantage  gained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  living  standards 
of  their  miners,  other  factors  have 
also  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

Foremost  among  such  causes  for 
our  high  labor  costs  per  ton  is 
the  matter  of  the  productivity  of 
our  labor.  In  Fig.  5 which  rep- 
resents the  tons  of  coal  produced 
per  man-day  of  labor  it  is  evident 
that,  while  Pennsylvania  in  1900 
led  all  other  competitive  fields, 
this  advantage  has  so  far  been  lost, 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  OUTPUT  IN  TONS  PER  MAN 
PER  DAY  FROM  SEAMS  OF  VARIOUS  THICKNESSES* 


man-day  in  our  State’s  bituminous 
fields  was  the  lowest  recorded  by 
any  of  the  large  producing  areas. 

As  the  ton-per-man-day  pro- 
duction of  a coal  district  is  closely 
related  to  the  price  that  must  be 
realised  for  each  ton  mined,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  causes 
of  this  decline  in  Pennsylvania’s 
relative  position. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing table  that  more  than  21%  of 
the  production  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  mines,  even  as  far  back  as 
1917,  was  cut  from  seams  of  less 
than  four  feet  in  thickness,  where 
the  average  production  per-man- 
day  is  below  three  tons.  The  per- 
centage cut  from  veins  of  from 
5 to  8 feet  in  width,  where  the 
national  average  production  is  well 
above  four  tons  was  lower  for  our 
State  than  for  any  other 
petitive  field. 


com- 


0-3  Pt. 

3-4  Ft. 

4-5  Ft. 

5-6  Ft.  6-7  Ft. 

7-8  Ft. 

8-9  Ft. 

9-10  Ft. 

Over  10  Ft. 

Or  Unreported 

Pennsylvania  

2.4% 

19.4% 

13.9% 

16.2% 

13.3% 

6.2% 

5.1% 

11.5% 

12.0% 

Per  man  day 

2.58 

3.28 

3.54 

4.07 

4.30 

4.42 

3.69 

4.19 

West  Virginia  — 

1.1% 

6.7% 

23.4% 

27.5% 

13.4% 

13.5% 

4.2% 

1.1% 

9.1% 

Per  man  day  __ 

3.53 

3.24 

3.89 

4.57 

5.14 

5.25 

4.21 

6.70 

Kentucky  

2.4% 

15.2% 

33.1% 

24.5% 

8.5% 

7.6% 

.9% 

• 0% 

7.8% 

Per  man  day  „ 

2.19 

3.22 

3.85 

3.96 

4.12 

4.48 

3.99 

1.88 

Ohio 

1.5% 

10.7% 

20.4% 

49.5% 

10.1% 

.6% 

.2% 

.5% 

6.5% 

Per  man  day  __ 

2.61 

2.95 

4.14 

4.79 

4.34 

4.95 

4.49 

5.13 

Illinois  

.6% 

3.8% 

8.3% 

10.7% 

21.8% 

25.8% 

12.8% 

7.8% 

8.4% 

Per  man  day  __ 

1.78 

2.17 

3.31 

3.83 

4.40 

4.91 

4.89 

4.99 

' These  data  gathered  by  the  Geologic  Survey  in  1917  illustrates  one  primary  difficulty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Coal  Pields.  In  part  because  of  the  early  development  of  our 
State’s  bituminous  areas  a larger  proportion  of  our  coal  is  now  taken  from  narrow  seams 
(under  four  feet  in  thickness)  than  is  true  for  any  of  our  eastern  competitors. 
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Bituminous  Coal  in  Pennsylvania 


From  coal  seams  of  less  than 
four  feet  in  width  was  mined 
21.8%,  of  Pennsylvania’s  produc- 
tion,  only  7.8%  of  West  Vir- 
ginia’s and  17.3%  of  Kentucky’s. 
From  seams  of  4-8  feet  in  width, 
generally  accepted  as  the  most 
workable  and  productive  thick- 
ness, only  49.6%  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal  was  extracted,  as  com- 
pared with  77.8%  from  West 
Virginia  and  73.7%  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  is  largely  a consequence  of 
the  seam  width  of  our  most  avail- 
able remaining  coal  deposits  that 
the  percentage  of  coal  cut  by  ma- 
chine in  our  State  has,  since  1910, 
been  lowest  of  that  in  any  of  its 
competitive  fields.  In  1910  the 
Geologic  Survey  had  reported 
“Pennsylvania  leads — in  the  num- 
ber of  machines  employed  and  in 


the  quantity  of  coal  mined  by 
their  use,  but  in  the  percentage  of 
machine-mined  coal  to  the  total 
product,  Ohio  far  out  ranks  all 
competitors.”*  In  1936,  the  last 
year  for  which  a full  report  is 
available,  the  above  statement 
would  still  be  true  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  machines,  in  which  respect 
Pennsylvania  still  exceeds  all  com- 
petitors. 

But  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  because  of  the 
geologic  factors  involved  and  be- 
cause of  the  age  of  the  workings, 
and  despite  its  national  dominance 
in  the  number  of  coal  cutting 
machines,  Pennsylvania’s  machine- 
cut  production  is  now  below  that 
of  West  Virginia  and  represents 
a lower  percentage  of  the  State’s 
total  output  than  is  true  for  any 
of  its  eastern  competitors.  (See 
also  Fig.  6.) 


Penna. 
W.  Va, 
Ky.  .. 
Ohio 


UNDERCUTTING  MACHINERY,  1936 


Number  of 
Coal  Cutting 
Machines 
3,372 
2,403 
1,416 
952 


Annual 
Average 
Output  Per 
Machine 
in  T ons 
24,868 
45,127 
31,420 
21,512 


Machine 

Output 

83,854,896 

108,440,181 

44,490,720 

20,479,424 


% T otal 
Product  of 
Underground 
Mines  Cut  by 
Machine 
76.9 
92.0 
93.7 
94.6 


In  the  amount  of  coal  produced 


in  the  industry;  the  1936  produc- 


from underground  workings  in 
which  the  shot  holes  were  drilled 
by  mechanical  power,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  among  the  leading  states 


Pennsylvania  

Illinois  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

* Mineral  Resources  Yearbook,  1917. 


tion  in  working  places  where  shot 
holes  were  mechanically  drilled 
was  as  follows: 


T ons 

21.240.000 

27.120.000 

19.640.000 

12.490.000 


Percent  of 
Total  Mined 


19.5 

64.9 

16.7 

26.3 


U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior. 
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GROWTH  OF  MACHINE  MINING 
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Bituminous  Coal  in  Pennsylvania 


Another  factor  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  amount  and  per' 

1936  Tons 


Illinois  26,110,068 

Pennsylvania  9,033,855 

West  Virginia  8,712,935 

Kentucky  658,747 


In  all  the  above  tables  the  Illi- 
nois  field,  with  its  large  stripping 
operations  presents  conditions  not 
strictly  comparable  to  those  in  the 
Eastern  fields. 

Of  the  three  eastern  com' 
petitive  fields,  Pennsylvania  leads 
in  the  percentage  of  freshly  mined 
coal  which  is  mechanically  loaded, 
but  is  lowest  in  the  percentage 
mechanically  cut,  which  repre- 
sents,  for  all  fields,  the  largest 
tonnage  output. 

Further  mechanization  of  coal 
mining  must  be  at  the  cost  of  a 
decline  of  employment  under  con' 
ditions  where  demand  for  coal,  as 
compared  to  that  for  competitive 
fuels,  is  declining  on  other  bases 
than  those  of  price.  In  thermal 
equivalent  coal  is  today  cheaper 
than  oil  or  gas,  and  against  those 
fuels  the  transportation  costs  of 
coal  present  no  decisive  handicap. 
So  it  is  probable  that  further 
mechanization  would  not,  of  it' 
self,  stimulate  the  market  for  coal 
or  its  products  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly increase  unemployment,  un- 
less the  industry  should  experi- 
ence a large  increase  in  demand. 
Machine  mining  will  probably  in- 
crease in  all  fields,  but  does  not 

• Estimated  tons. 


centage  of  bituminous  coal  me- 
chanically loaded: 


Percent  of  Total 
62.4 

8.3 

7.4 

1.4 


1937* 

28,344,362 

11,951,639 

15,490,863 

1,300,000 


appear  likely  of  itself  to  change 
the  relative  position  of  the  fields  in 
the  near  future,  nor  the  relative 
position  of  coal  in  the  total  energy 
output. 

Because  of  certain  losses  conse- 
quent on  mechanical  operations, 
as  at  present  conducted,  the  de- 
gradation of  softer  types  of  coal, 
the  admixture  of  rock  debris 
where  scrapers  are  used  on  soft 
floors,  and  because  of  variations 
of  slope,  and  seam  width  which 
influence  the  efficiency  of  me- 
chanical cutters  and  loaders,  no 
single  solution  to  labor  cost  prob- 
lems in  coal  mining  seems  likely. 
Such  technological  improvement 
as  is  possible  should  obviously  be 
made,  but  made  cautiously  and 
with  consideration  for  all  the  hu- 
man adjustments  involved. 

We  have  finally  these  condi- 
tions confronting  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fields: 

1.  Because  of  a higher 
wage  scale  and  because  of 
geologic  and  mechanical 
factors,  their  labor  costs 
have  been  the  highest  of 
any  field. 

2.  They  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  centrally  lo- 
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Bituminous  Coai  in  Pennsylvania 


cated  and  the  most  acces- 
sible  to  the  lake  ports,  to 
tidewater  and  to  the  great 
industrial  areas  of  the  east 
of  any  coal  fields  in  our 
nation.  (See  Map  A.) 

These  two  sets  of  facts  are  nat' 
ural  offsets  to  each  other.  Penn- 
sylvania’s  higher  labor  costs  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  situa* 
tion  of  her  coal  mines  in  the  heart 
of  a great  industrial  area.  But 
the  great  industrial  area  exists 
there  only  because  of  the  early 
utilisation  of  our  coal  supplies. 

It  would  seem  obviously  just, 
therefore,  and  economically  sound 
for  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages  of  Pennsylvania’s  coal  pro' 
duction  to  be  permitted  to  bah 
ance  each  other,  particularly  since 
her  higher  wage  scale  has  served 
to  maintain  the  American  stand' 
ard  of  living  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor  over  a period  of 
many  years. 

That,  however,  has  not  been  ah 
lowed  to  happen.  Coal  areas  with 
lower  wage  scales  and  lower  pro' 
duction  costs,  though  very  much 


more  distant  from  consuming 
centers  (which  fact  was  ob' 
viously  the  reason  why  their  wage 
scales  were  low)  have  been  so  as' 
sisted  by  low  freight  rates  that 
they  have  been  donated  a lion’s 
share  of  the  lake  trade  and  of  the 
trade  to  tidewater.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  allowed  actually 
lower  rates  than  have  the  Penn' 
sylvania  fields  for  longer  hauls  to 
the  same  destination.  In  all  cases 
they  have  been  allowed  lower  torn 
mile  rates. 

In  other  words,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  handicapped  by  higher 
labor  and  production  costs.  The 
southern  fields  have  been  handi' 
capped  by  remote  locations,  but 
only  the  latter  handicap  has  been 
compensated  for  in  our  freight' 
rate  structure. 

It  is  therefore  not  a matter  for 
surprise  that  the  Pennsylvania 
fields,  which  created  American  in' 
dustry  have  lost  many  of  their 
most  important  markets. 

As  to  the  extent  of  that  loss  the 
following  three  tables  of  coal  ship' 
ments  tell  their  own  story: 


LAKE  CARGO  SHIPMENTS 
Thousands  of  Net  Tons 


Pennsylvania  West  Virginia  Kentucky  Ohio 


1909  8,055  4,329  8 2,918 

1919  7,080  7,387  1,425  5,840 

1929  7,774  19,561  6,814  3,209 

1939  9,259  21,245  7,998*  2,356 


* Includes  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
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TIDEWATER  SHIPMENTS 
1909  and  1939 
Net  Tons 
For  Export 


Date 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Hampton 

Roads 

1909  

767,284 

332,016 

739,937 

1939  

22,663 

250,631 

1,334,378 

Percent  of  change,  1909-1939 

Bunker, 

—97.0 

Coastwise  and  Harbor 

—32.5 

+80.3 

1909  

4,114,620 

3,334,225 

3,708,213 

1939  

1,955,453 

2,510,4  72 

18,800,531 

Percent  of  change,  1909-1939  . . . 

—52.5 

T otal 

—33.2 

+407.0 

1909  

4,881,904 

3,676,341 

4,448,150 

1939  

1,978,116 

2,761,103 

20,134,909 

Percent  of  change,  1909-1939  . . . 

— 59.5 

—33.1 

+352.7 

BY  TIDEWATER  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
Thousands  of  Net  Tons 

From  From 

Philadelphia  Baltimore 


1919  492  129 

1929  562  276 

1939  46 


Through  what  circumstances 
have  changes  so  remarkable,  and 
in  many  cases  so  devastating, 
been  brought  about? 

The  answer  has  been  already 
given.  Only  one  factor  in  coal's 
delivered  costs,  that  is,  distance 
of  transportation,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  complete  govern- 
mental correction  and  control. 
By  dealing  with  that  one  factor 
alone,  the  one  set  of  advantages 
enjoyed  by  southern  coal  fields 
— that  of  lower  cost  at  the  mine 
mouth,  largely  due  to  lower  labor 
costs,  has  been  made  dominant  in 
the  industry.  The  fiction  has  been 
created  that  how  much  it  costs  to 
transport  coal  a distance  of  five 
hundred  miles  is  a matter  of  no 


From 

Hampton  From 

Roads  New  York 
5,234  2,510 

12,870  732 

16  11,347  160 

moment  and  of  no  public  inter- 
est, as  compared  with  how  much 
it  costs  to  dig  that  coal  out  of  the 
ground. 

This  is  an  economic  absurdity, 
yet  it  is  actually  the  only  logical 
basis  for  public  policies  which 
have  eventuated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  destructive  competition 
between  coal  districts,  and  have 
caused  widespread  unemployment 
among  miners  as  well  as  a general 
over-production  of  coal,  and  an 
over-capacity  of  coal  mines. 

Certain  of  the  facts  embodied 
in  the  following  tables*  are  il- 
lustrated on  the  accompanying 
map  of  ton  mile  rates  to  the  lakes 
and  tidewater.  (See  Map  B.) 


* Information  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
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LAKE  CARGO  BITUMINOUS  COAL— NET  TONS 


From 

To 

Rate 

Cents 

A’lf  ge  Per  T on 
Miles  Mile 

Clearfield  . . . . 

Erie  

Ashtabula  Harbor 

$2.33 

304  .766 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  

Erie  

Ashtabula  Harbor 

$1.56 

172  .907 

Cambridge,  0. 

Cleveland  

Cleveland  

Hocking,  0.  . 

Sandusky  

$1.53 

172  .889 

Ashtabula  Harbor  . 

192  .797 

Pocahontas  . . . 

Toledo  

$2.06 

435  .473 

New  River  . . 

Ashtabula  Harbor 

2.06 

436  .472 

Harlan,  Ky.  . 

Sandusky  

1.91 

480  .398 

The  Clearfield  coal  fields,  closer 

of  either  West  Virginia  or  Ken- 

by  more  than 

a hundred  miles  to 

tucky.  The  Pittsburgh  field  pays 

the  nearest 

lake  ports,  pay  a 

a higher  ton-mile 

rate  than  any 

higher  freight  rate  than  the  fields 

field  whatever. 

WESTWARD  SHIPMENTS— NET  TONS 

To: — Cincinnati  To: — East  St.  Louis 


From 

Rate 

Miles 

Clearfield  .... 

. . $2.58 

481 

Pittsburgh 

Pocahontas 

. . 2.44 

308 

New  River 

. . $1.99 

323 

Harlan,  Ky.  . . 

. . $1.89 

276 

Cents 

Per  Ton 
Mile 

Rate 

Miles 

Cents 
Per  T on 
Mile 

.536 

$3.37 

789 

.427 

.792 

3.22 

616 

.523 

.616 

$3.37 

658 

.512 

.685 

$3.07 

577 

.532 

Note:  The  distances  on  this  sheet  are  point  to  point,  there  being  no 
group  distances  available.  Those  from  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  are  the  distances  from  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


Only  where  distances  are  pro- 
hibitive and  there  are  low  cost 
producing  districts  nearer  at  hand 
is  Pennsylvania  allowed  as  low  a 


ton-mile  rate  as  other  districts  in 
the  east  and  south.  In  short  only 
where  it  makes  no  difference  as 
to  sales  outlets  for  our  coal. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  TO  TIDEWATER  FOR  TRANSSHIPMENT 


From 

To 

Rate 

A’lfge 

Miles 

Cents 
Per  T on 
Mile 

Clearfield  

....New  York  (lower 

Piers) 

$2.78 

342 

.813 

Philadelphia  

2.43 

285 

.853 

Baltimore  

2.36 

250 

.944 

Pittsburgh  

...New  York  (lower 

Piers) 

3.03 

461 

.657 

(Westmoreland) 

Philadelphia  

2.68 

391 

.685 

Pocahontas 

Baltimore  

2.61 

328 

.795 

New  River  

2.63 

385 

.683 

Kentucky  & 

Big  Sandy  

...Hampton  Roads  . 

2.83 

610 

.464 
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The  United  States  cannot  com' 
pete  in  the  international  coal  trade 
because  of  the  rail  rates  listed 
above.  Instead  of  encouraging 
coal  shipments  for  export,  as  is 


done  by  all  other  countries,  we 
penalise  all  coal  fields  close  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  to  the  Lakes, 
and  thus  kill  all  possibility  of  com' 
petition  in  foreign  trade. 


ALL  RAIL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CLEARFIELD,  PA.  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
COMPARED  WITH  RAIL  AND  TIDE  WATER  SHIPMENTS  FROM 
NEW  RIVER  AND  POCAHONTAS,  W.  VA. 

All  Rail  From  Rail  and  Tidewater  from 

Destination  From  Clearfield  Westmoreland  Pocahontas  and  Neiv  River * 


Boston  $4.33  $4.58  $3.97 

Providence  . . . 4.31  4.56  3.87 

Lewiston, 

6.06  5.12 


Me.  **  ....  5.81 

It  must  be  further  pointed  out 
that  the  freight  rate  structure 
which  has  made  southern  bitumin' 
ous  coal  dominant  in  such  natural 
markets  for  the  Pennsylvania  field 
as  the  trade  to  its  neighboring 
lake  ports  is  also  in  part  re' 
sponsible  for  the  early  exhaustion 
of  the  thicker  seams  of  Pennsyh 
vania  coal,  and  for  tremendous 
and  irremediable  losses  to  the  na- 
tional  coal  reserves.  Under  such 
severe  competitive  conditions  as 
have  been  engendered  by  the 
freight  rate  structure  and  the 
competition  of  union  with  non' 
union  fields,  mining  has  been  un- 
necessarily  wasteful  and  it  has 
been  profitable,  and  commercially 
possible  to  mine  only  the  thickest 
available  seams.  This  is  bad  min' 
ing  practice,  and  often  leads  to  the 
total  loss  of  usable  coal,  in  thinner 
overlying  beds,  which  in  such 
countries  as  England  would  be 
almost  totally  recovered  by  the 


simultaneous  mining  of  both 
levels. 

The  gross  loss  to  our  national 
wealth  resulting  from  this  strug- 
gle  for  markets  cannot  be  blamed 
wholly  on  any  particular  set  of 
competitive  conditions,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  circum' 
stances  which  have  increased  the 
severity  of  that  competition,  and 
which  have  encouraged  the  pre' 
mature  opening  of  mines  in  the 
South  are  largely  to  blame,  and 
that  the  freight  rate  structure 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
continuous  of  these  influences. 

How  great  this  loss  may  become 
has  been  pointed  out  by  George 
H.  Ashley,  Pennsylvania’s  State 
Geologist.  “The  extent  of  coal 
left  in  the  ground  may  be  indi' 
cated  by  a single  example.  Jeffer' 
son  County,  Pa.  is  estimated  to 
have  had  originally  3,334,900,000 
tons  of  coal  in  beds  of  18  inches 
or  better.  Up  to  1927,  278,400,' 


* Including  handling  charges. 

**  Lewiston,  Me.,  rail  rates  estimated  from  changes  in  differential  since  1934. 
All  others  including  rail  plus  tidewater  charges  based  on  prevailing  schedules  from 
West  Virginia  mines  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  barge  rates  to  New  England,  or  on 
prevailing  rail  schedules  to  New  England,  supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commission. 
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000  tons  had  been  mined  out,  or 
wasted,  leaving  3,055,500,000 
tons  in  the  ground.  Yet  produc- 
tion  in  this  county  has  declined 
from  6,474,764  tons  in  1903  to  2/ 
298,106  tons  in  1927  (2,098,631 
in  1937),  not  because  of  any  de- 
pression, but  because  of  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  most  com- 
petible  coal  under  conditions  that 
existed,  resulting  in  ghost  towns 
and  all  that  goes  with  such  a de- 
cline in  business.”* 

Possibilities  of  Improvement 

We  have  now  to  consider  what 
possibilities  exist  in  the  present 
situation  for  the  improvement  of 
our  State’s  prospects  in  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Industry. 

Certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
industry  as  a whole  were  sum- 
marised at  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  this  report.  Those  that 
follow  bear  upon  the  conditions 
particularly  affecting  our  State. 

Progress  can  unquestionably 
be  made  and  should  be  made 
in  extractive  methods  by  which 
the  coal  produced  per  man-hour 
of  labor  in  our  State  can  be  equal- 
ised to  that  in  competitive  areas. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  time 
would  itself  accomplish  such  an 
adjustment,  but  under  the  severe 
competitive  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry it  is  necessary  that  Penn- 
sylvania at  least  maintain,  and  if 
possible  increase,  her  present  pro- 
duction ratio. 

* Coal  mining  wastes  and  their  preve 


Two  cautions,  however,  are 
necessary.  An  over-rapid  mech- 
anisation, if  it  were  possible, 
might  aggravate  the  very  condi- 
tion of  unemployment  we  are 
most  concerned  to  alleviate.  Con- 
sequently any  large  program  of 
mechanisation  should  be  consid- 
ered only  on  a rising  demand 
trend  in  the  coal  market.  It 
must  also  be  considered  that  in 
an  industry  whose  past  history 
has  been  one  of  rather  variable 
production,  too  complete  a mech- 
anisation might  well  become  a 
handicap.  Coal  has  already 
enough  fixed  charges.  To  pro- 
vide maintenance  for  idle  miners 
during  lay-off  periods  is  now  an 
accepted  part  of  the  cost  of  coal 
production,  but  to  pay  interest  on 
the  cost  of  idle  machinery  might 
often  cancel  the  productive  bene- 
fits of  that  machinery.  This  is 
not  to  hold  that  further  mechani- 
sation is  undesirable.  It  is  neces- 
sary, but  will  not  of  itself  solve 
Pennsylvania’s  coal  problem,  and 
must  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
cause  other  problems  to  arise. 

A revision  of  Pennsylvania’s 
coal  freight  rates  is  essential  to 
the  progress  of  our  State’s  bitu- 
minous mining  industry.  This  is 
particularly  true  as  to  the  rates 
to  tidewater  for  trans-shipment. 
Pennsylvania’s  coal  should  enjoy 
a parity  with  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  either  by  a 
reduction  in  all  her  rail  rates,  or 
at  the  least  in  those  to  tidewater. 

. N.  R.  Committee,  1939. 
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One  other  consequence  of  the 
present  rate  structure,  though  it 
chiefly  affects  Pennsylvania  in' 
dustrially  is,  on  other  grounds,  a 
matter  of  National  concern. 

The  Effect  of  Freight  Rates  on 
Export  Possibilities 

Pennsylvania’s  disadvantage  in 
tommile  rates  on  its  bituminous 
coal  is  obvious  from  the  forego' 
ing  tables  and  the  accompanying 
map.  What  is  perhaps  not  so  ob' 
vious  is  the  fact  that  the  freight 
rate  structure,  built  up  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  equalise  location  factors  be' 
tween  our  various  coal  fields,  has 
made  less  and  less  likely  any  large 
participation  of  the  United  States 
in  export  or  bunker  trade  in  coal. 
Our  present  national  exports  of 
from  IOV2  to  13  million  tons  rep' 
resent  little  more  than  3%  of  our 
production,  and  more  than  90% 
of  these  exports  are  shipped  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  possibility  of  any  perma- 
nent  improvement  in  the  export 
trade  for  American  bituminous 
coal  rests  entirely  on  the  possi' 
bility  of  a reduction  of  freight 
tariffs  to  tidewater. 

All  other  coal  exporting  na' 
tions  grant  subsidies,  subventions 
or  rebates  on  the  shipment  of  coal 
to  tidewater.  Our  country  alone 
among  great  coal  producing  na' 
tions  penalises  closeness  to  tide' 
water  by  higher  ton'mile  freight 


rates  for  fields  which,  on  a mile' 
age  basis,  could  properly  compete 
with  those  of  foreign  nations  in 
the  world  markets.  This  penalty 
on  advantageous  location  for  ex' 
port  is  particularly  operative 
against  the  Clearfield  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

To  list  the  various  aids  pro' 
vided  by  other  nations  to  their 
national  coal  fields  in  competition 
for  the  world’s  trade  would  make 
necessary  an  expansion  of  this  re' 
port  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that — 

1.  Great  Britain  grants  a re' 
duction  of  D/^d  a long  ton  and 
20%  of  the  remainder  of  the 
freight  charges  on  all  coal  des' 
tined  for  export. 

2.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1939  the  Canadian  government 
spent  $3,175,000  in  assisting  the 
movement  of  its  domestic  coal. 

3.  Until  December,  1939,  the 
Canadian  government  granted  ad' 
ditional  assistance  up  to  fifty 
cents  a ton  on  shipments  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  to  Ontario. 

“Inland  movements  west' 
ward  involve  a cost  which 
places  Nova  Scotia  coal  at  a 
disadvantage  with  United 
States  coal — . 

“Subventions  were  designed 
to  meet  competitive  disadvam 
tages  and  to  enable  Nova  Scotia 
coal  to  compete  with  imported 
coal  on  an  equal  price  basis. 
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“This  aid  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  movement  of 
nearly  12,000,000  tons  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  into  these  competi- 
tive markets.”* 

From  1931-1938  the  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  re- 
ceived $6,365,100  in  general  sub- 
sidies. In  addition,  the  company 
received  $1,436,648  under  the  act 
to  place  Canadian  coal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  on 
an  equality  with  imported  coal. 
This  subsidy  was  at  the  rate  of 
$.495  a net  ton. 

4.  “With  respect  to  coal  mined 
in  the  Province  of  British  Col- 
ombia and  sold  for  fuel  for  ship’s 
stores,  or  for  export  to  foreign 
countries,  assistance  shall  be 
granted,  etc.,  to  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  per  net  ton  up  to  60,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  $1.00  per 
ton  for  any  tonnage  above  this 
amount.”f 

5.  Exports  of  coal  from  Bel- 
gium have  been  aided  by  an  ex- 
port bonus,  the  funds  for  which 
are  derived  from  an  import  duty 
on  coal,  and  are  further  aided  by 
preferential  rail  freight  rates. 

6.  In  Poland  and  Turkey  the 
sale  of  coal  in  contested  markets 
was  assisted  by  lower  shipment 
charges  for  export  than  for  do- 
mestically consumed  coal. 

(Poland  claimed  that  its  charge 
of  about  80  cents  a ton  for  a haul 


for  which  the  United  States  rail- 
roads charged  about  $2.62  was  not 
a subsidy.  The  haul  is  about  300 
miles.) 

7.  For  many  years  the  German 
export  coal  trade  has  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptionally low  freight  rates  to 
tidewater,  the  reductions  amount- 
ing to  from  20  to  65%. 

8.  France,  in  1934,  reduced 
rail  freights  50%  from  certain 
French  coal  mining  centers  to 
ports  nearest  the  mines. 

In  contrast  to  these  facts  the 
ton-mile  rates  listed  on  page  31 
should  be  re-examined.  So  far 
from  stimulating  the  movement  of 
coal  to  tidewater  in  competition 
for  foreign  markets  our  freight 
rate  structure  has  made  such  com- 
petition almost  impossible.  Penn- 
sylvania’s Clearfield  coal,  closest 
of  any  main  field  to  tide,  pays 
such  a high  ton-mile  rate  to  the 
Atlantic  that  its  advantage  of  lo- 
cation is  lost  and  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  our  nation  competing  in 
foreign  markets,  especially  under 
the  cut-throat  competitive  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  recent  years. 

A comparison  of  American  and 
foreign  coal  exports  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1939  reveals  the  failure 
of  our  policies  to  aid  this  disad- 
vantaged industry  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 


* U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  International  Coal  Trade, 
t Dominions  Coal  Control  Act. 
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EXPORTS,  1939  (First  Quarter) 

(In  Thousands  of  Tons) 

U.S.  United  Kingdom  Germany  Belgium  Poland. 


January  277  2777  2050  393  1352 

February  282  2537  1978  332  1220 

March  348  2912  2110  1090 


The  full  implication  of  these  figures  for  our  1939  bituminous  exports  will  be  clear 
when  it  is  recalled  that  between  1910  and  1914  our  exports  of  such  coal  were  at  the 
average  rate  of  1,146,000  tons  a month  and  that  in  1926  our  bituminous  exports  were 
at  an  average  rate  of  2,624,000  tons  a month. 


Although  American  production 
costs  are  lower  than  those  in  Brit' 
ish  coal  fields  the  freight  charges 
on  American  coal  obliterate  this 


advantage,  so  that  Great  Britain's 
exports  are  often  approximately 
ten  times  those  of  the  United 
States. 


A COMPARISON  OF  FREIGHT  AND  PRODUCTION  COSTS  (1934)* 


Average  Pithead 
Value  per  Gross  T on 


Great  Britain 

New  Castle  . . . $2.39 

Cardiff  3.44 

United  States 

Hampton  Roads.  $2.07 

Baltimore  1.65 


If  Clearfield  coal  had  been  ac' 
corded,  for  export,  as  low  a ton- 
mile  rate  as  coal  from  Harlan, 
Kentucky  in  the  above  year,  that 
coal  could  have  been  delivered  at 
an  American  port  for  $2.81  a ton, 
and  could  have  met  British  com- 
petition at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

For  it  to  have  done  so  would 
have  cost  the  Kentucky  fields  no 
loss  of  any  production  they  were 
able  to  market,  at  their  distance 
from  the  coast. 

How  the  competitive  picture  in 
coal  exports  has  been  changing  is 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
chart  which  shows  the  changing 
percentage  of  coal  imported  by 
Brazil  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 


Average  Freight  Average  FOB 
Charged  to  Tidewater  or  Port  Value 

.75  $3.14 

.76  4.20 

$2.62  $4.69 

2.52  4.17 

many  and  the  United  States.  (See 
Fig.  7.) 

That  the  present  European  war 
will  temporarily  stimulate  the  ex- 
port market  for  coal  is  already 
indicated  by  the  sudden  rise  of 
our  shipments  from  250,000  tons 
last  May  to  1,192,000  tons  by  the 
succeeding  July,  and  their  present 
volume  of  approximately  500,000 
tons.  That  any  permanent  good 
will  result  to  our  coal  producers 
is  unlikely  unless  we  are  able  to 
meet  world  competition,  after  this 
war  is  ended. 

Whatever  the  coal  act  of  1937, 
now  coming  into  operation,  can 
do  to  remedy  some  of  the  adverse 
conditions  here  described  it  is  not 
likely  that,  of  itself,  it  can  dimin- 


* International  Coal  Trade,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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ish  the  competition  of  other 
energy  sources,  lower  the  market 
price  of  coal,  or  stimulate  the 
movement  of  coal  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

We  therefore  offer  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  coal  and  coal  products 
be  accorded  the  same  protection 
in  our  Revenue  Acts  and  Trade 
Agreements  as  are  accorded  to 
competitive  types  of  fuel. 

2.  That  all  freight  rates  on  bi- 
tuminous coal  to  tidewater  for  ex- 
port purposes  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  prevailing  ton-mile  basis. 

(No  producing  field  can  rea- 
sonably object  to  this  recommen- 
dation whose  only  effect  could  be 
to  add  to  the  volume  of  American 
commerce.) 

3.  That  bunker  coal  for  con- 
sumption on  vessels  be  also  af- 
forded preferential  freight  rates 
on  a ton-mile  basis,  uniform  for 
all  coal  fields.  This  action  seems 


necessary  as  a national  policy  to 
conserve  our  fuel  oil  resources. 

4.  That  the  total  and  ton-mile 
rate  on  Pennsylvania  coal  be  re- 
adjusted in  comparison  with  that 
of  competing  fields,  in  view  of  the 
obvious  over-compensation  now 
embodied  in  such  competitive 
rates  for  factors  of  distance  alone, 
and  in  view  of  the  great  losses 
suffered  under  that  rate  structure 
by  northern  ports  and  northern 
producers. 

5.  That  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  sources  the 
manufacture  of  American  coal  tar 
products,  both  industrial  and 
pharmaceutical,  be  encouraged  by 
further  national  research  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  by  the  tech- 
nical staffs  of  American  uni- 
versities, and  that  further  experi- 
ments in  the  hydrogenation  and 
carbonisation  of  coal  for  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  source  of 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil  be  under- 
taken at  national  expense. 
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Charting  Courses 

C Map-making  carries  back  to  remotest  antiquity; 
it  reflects  man’s  first  and  deepest  concern — to  find 
his  way  about  in  his  world. 

C For  the  savage  alertly  picking  his  way  through 
virgin  wilderness  by  the  landmarks  smeared  in 
blood  and  clay  upon  his  bark  or  skin  parchment, 
the  accuracy  of  this  rudimentary  mapping  spelled 
life  or  death. 

C The  exotic  culture  of  the  Nile  and  the  glory  of 
the  Pharaohs,  the  amazing  civilization  of  the  Aztecs 
and  of  their  mysterious  forbears,  are  now  known 
to  have  been  the  measure  of  their  mathematical 
refinements  in  map-making  for  setting  and  main- 
taining boundaries  and  limits. 

C Maps  at  all  ages  of  man  and  of  the  race  have 
exerted  powerful  fascination.  The  preciousness  of 
maps  with  their  mystical  hieroglyphs  in  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Renaissance  Europe  are  still  a quaint 
yet  significant  part  of  the  folklore  of  Marco  Pol.o, 
Christopher  Columbus  and  the  great  Age  of  Ex- 
ploration. 

C In  that  day  more  than  safety  of  body  and  fortune 
lay  in  mapping — ofttimes  the  destination  of  man’s 
soul  as  well. 

SI  Yet  despite  man’s  preoccupation  with  maps  and 
map  use,  few  have  a proper  appreciation  of  the 
labor  and  skills  needed  for  their  making. 

C Today  that  labor  and  those  skills  need  no  longer 
cope  unaided  with  the  mounting  complexity  of  our 
social  and  economic  landscape. 

SI  Science  has  come  to  the  rescue  with  aerial 
photography. 

SI  By  this  simple,  direct  and  rapid  process  entire 
countrysides,  whole  cities,  complete  drainage  basins 
may  be  caught  at  a single  click  of  the  camera. 

C Mosaics  of  a literal  precision  undreamt  of  by 
Mercator  or  Whistler  can  unfold  to  the  geog- 
rapher’s and  the  planner’s  view  areas  of  such  inac- 
cessibility or  breadth  of  scope,  or  in  such  minute- 
ness of  detail  as  must  prove  impossible  or  imprac- 
tical by  the  more  tedious  and  costly  method  of 
hand  construction. 

C Planning,  to  be  effective,  demands  all  of  these 
attributes  of  precision,  detail,  and  scope  in  mapping. 
C If  is  in  recognition  of  these  timely  merits  of 
air-photography  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  its  staff  early  pressed  for  the  wider 
and  more  rapid  extension  of  this  new  and  im- 
proved type  of  mapping  to  all  parts  of  our  State. 
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C The  almost  infinite  variety  of  topographic  and  culture  detail  in  our 
versatile  State  of  Pennsylvania  lends  to  air  photography  an  interest 
and  value  not  felt  with  equal  force  in  states  and  areas  of  greater 
uniformity.  To  capture  currently  in  appropriate  form  for  practical 
analysis  all  this  variety  of  surface  so  significant  to  our  life  and  well- 
being, air  photography  has  been  early  recognized  by  the  Board  and  its 
staff  as  the  most  appropriate,  productive  and  economical  instrument. 
Pursuant  of  this  early  conviction  the  State  Planning  Board  has  played  a 
major  role  in  organizing  adequate  resources  and  programs  for  carrying 
forward  this  newer  form  of  mapping  service. 


The  reader  might  well  be  in- 
dined  to  wonder  just  what  it  is 
about  an  air  photograph  which 
makes  it  important  enough  to 
justify  the  expense  involved  in 
photographing  from  a height  of 
three  miles  the  whole  surface  of 
a great  state  and  in  fact  the  whole 
surface  of  a great  nation. 

There  are  three  answers  to  that 
question: 

(1)  Air  mapping  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  form  of  complete 
mapping.  In  fact  it  is  many 
times  cheaper  than  the  methods 
of  a topographic  survey  which 
involves  field  work  over  every 
part  of  a mapped  area. 

(2)  It  is  much  more  speedy 
than  any  other  form  of  mapping. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
Pennsylvania  was  photographed 
from  a standard  height  in  the 
clear  days  of  a single  year.  Fifty 
years  has  not  been  sufficient  for 
the  completion  of  the  topographic 
survey  maps  of  our  State.  As  a 
consequence  many  of  the  sections 
of  our  State  are  recorded  on 


United  States  Topographic  maps 
which  depict  the  roads  and  im- 
provements  of  a generation  ago. 
Only  the  air  maps  can  conceivably 
give  us  full  data  concerning  the 
whole  state  as  seen  in  one  year 
and  that  year,  the  one  concerning 
which  we  need  the  information. 
Also  in  any  part  of  our  State  an 
air  map  as  of  yesterday  could  be 
obtained  comparable  in  every 
way  with  maps  made  last  year  or 
the  year  before,  and  that  by  a 
single  plane  flight  occupying  only 
a few  hours. 

(3)  Air  maps  are  more  com- 
plete than  any  other  maps  ever 
made  by  man.  Every  sizable  tree, 
every  house  and  garage  in  Penn- 
sylvania, every  highway  and  by- 
way is  truly  recorded  by  the  aerial 
camera  and  embodied  in  its 
record  of  the  features  of  our 
State. 

What  do  such  maps  show? 
This  is  the  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  air  maps  some- 
times show  facts  about  localities 
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in  our  State  that  were  never  sus- 
pected before,  and  in  general  give 
us  for  the  first  time  complete  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  land  of 
our  Commonwealth  is  being  used, 
a thing  that  no  map  ever  told  us 
before. 

Some  years  ago,  in  rural  Eng- 
land, a casually  taken  air  photo- 
graph revealed  the  remains  of  a 
great  Druid  circle  whose  very 
existence  had  never  been  sus- 
pected before  by  the  fifty  gen- 
erations of  farmers  who  had 
plowed  the  field  where  it  lay. 
Yet  that  field  still  retained,  to  a 
birds  eye  view,  the  shape  of  those 
ancient  works  below  the  soil.  Air 
maps  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  revealed  the  fall  of  a 
tremendous  meteor  in  prehistoric 
times,  perhaps  the  largest  that 
ever  struck  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  a fact  never  detected  by 
map  makers  or  the  dwellers  on 
the  land  where  this  ancient  comet 
fell.  In  Connecticut  were  found 
considerable  areas  of  taxable  land 
shown  in  aerial  photographs  that 
did  not  show  in  the  tax  collector’s 
records. 

Nothing  so  dramatic  has  as  yet 
been  discovered  from  our  Pennsyl- 
vania air  maps.  But  some  things 
can  be  seen  at  many  spots  on  the 
surface  of  our  State: 

(1)  The  beginnings  of  erosion 
that  might  well  lead  to 
great  agricultural  loss  in 
the  near  future.  (Plate  A.) 


(2)  Road  layouts  that  cause 
traffic  hazards  or  that  lead 
to  unnecessary  delays. 

(3)  The  necessity  of  better 
planned  highways  elimi- 
nating wasteful  detours. 
(Plate  A.) 

(4)  Bad  urban  developments, 
the  existence  of  crowded 
city  areas  without  adequate 
open  spaces  for  recreation, 
the  jumbling  together  of 
homes  and  factories,  and 
conditions  threaten- 
ing flood.  (Plate  A.) 

(5)  Improper  or  dangerous 
uses  of  land,  such  as  dis- 
figurement by  culm  banks 
and  wasteful  types  of 
planting  on  hill  slopes. 
(Plate  E.) 

But  it  is  not  only  our  sins,  but 
also  our  virtues  and  opportunities 
that  are  made  evident  in  this  new 
kind  of  map.  We  are  able,  for 
the  first  time,  to  see  the  true  ex- 
tent of  our  State’s  vast  area  of 
forest,  to  get,  as  through  an 
eagle’s  eye,  an  insight  into  the 
progress  of  our  agriculture  and  its 
many  types  of  soil  and  crops,  to 
appraise  from  above  not  only  the 
problems,  but  also  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  cities,  to  understand 
for  the  first  time  something  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  why  one  part 
of  a community  has  grown  and 
another  part  declined. 

In  the  problems  of  planning 
and  zoning,  the  air  map  enables 
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any  community,  however  large  or 
small,  to  construct  a map  of  its 
own  contours  and  land  use  ade' 
quate  for  many  of  the  purposes 
of  planning  and  zoning.  Plates 
B and  D illustrate  how  from  an 
air  map  of  a Pennsylvania  town  a 
base  map  for  planning  and  zon- 
ing  was  constructed  with  a mini' 
mum  of  labor  and  time. 

The  air  map  frequently  enables 
the  planner  to  find  in  a town’s 
neighborhood  the  best  available 
sites  for  public  improvements,  for 
recreation  fields,  parks  and  play' 
grounds,  for  schools  or  for  new 
subdivisions.  Laid  out  before  him 
are  the  woods  and  fields,  the 
homes,  the  factories  and  the  high' 
ways,  and  frequently  the  very 
movement  of  traffic  and  the  con' 
gestions  of  parking  along  the  busy 
streets.  All  this  furnishes,  as  it 
were  at  one  glimpse,  knowledge 
very  difficult  and  costly  to  obtain 
even  so  late  as  ten  years  ago. 

Air  photographs  provide  an  in' 
ventory  of  the  community  which 
may  be  used  as  a base  for  co- 
ordinating  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernment,  reducing  waste  and 
obtaining  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  land.  Improvements  made 
without  such  knowledge  of  all 
existing  possibilities,  as  may  be 
obtained  from  air  photographs 
and  statistical  data,  are  costly  to 
the  taxpayer.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  each  year  for 
the  construction  of  public  works 
which  in  a few  years  will  be  found 


to  have  been  incorrectly  located 
or  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.  Many  such 
improvements  are  scrapped  long 
before  physical  deterioration  has 
depleted  their  usefulness,  but  they 
remain  a burden  to  the  taxpayers 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
benefit  by  them. 

The  air  map  frequently  enables 
the  industrialist  searching  for  an 
adequate  location  for  his  plant  to 
acquire  all  the  needed  preliminary 
information  as  to  an  industrial 
site.  It  shows  him  the  available 
lands  and  buildings,  the  means  of 
communication  and  transportation 
and  the  location  of  possible  hous- 
ing  for  his  workers.  (Plate  E.) 

The  air  maps  also  greatly  assist 
a community  in  adjusting  its 
facilities  to  changes  in  transporta' 
tion  and  housing  needs  made 
necessary  by  the  growth  of  in' 
dustry. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  in- 
dustrial  states,  municipalities  are 
largely  dependent  upon  industry. 
And  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other 
states,  municipalities  have  often, 
in  the  past,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  location  of  new  industrial 
sites;  but  have  paid  large  sums 
for  public  works  made  necessary 
by  the  improper  location  of  manu' 
facturing  plants.  Planning  for 
industry  is  often  neglected,  with' 
out  consideration  being  given  to 
the  changes  which  a new  plant 
may  make  in  the  pattern  of  a 
community;  changes  which  often 
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require  the  redesigning  of  a part 
of  the  transportation  network,  the 
supplementing  of  existing  water 
supply  lines,  the  installation  of 
sewage  systems  and  the  construe' 
tion  of  other  public  works.  In 
many  cases  there  are  existing  ade' 
quate  and  adequately  serviced 
sites  for  industry  within  the  com' 
munity  which  are  not  utilised  for 
plant  sites  because  of  the  avail' 
ability  of  cheaper  sites  not  ade' 
quately  serviced  for  industrial 
plant  locations. 

Many  of  our  municipalities,  or 
groups  of  municipalities,  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  provide  their 
governing  and  planning  bodies 
with  qualified  industrial  engineers 
to  coordinate  and  integrate  indus- 
trial  planning  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  community.  Air 
photographs  will  provide  a base 
for  this  specialized  phase  of 
planning,  which  should  pay  large 
dividends  to  the  far-sighted  com- 
munities  making  use  of  it. 

When  used  in  the  field  as  base 
maps,  air  photographs  perform 
one  of  their  most  important  func- 
tions.  Roads,  intersections, 
streams,  trees,  buildings  and  all 
other  features  which  appear  on 
the  photograph  can  be  used  as 
reference  or  control  points  for  lo- 
eating  and  plotting  other  features, 
such  as  soil  types,  property  bound' 
aries,  and  land  uses.  So  that  vari' 
ous  specialized  maps  can  be  easily 


made  by  using  air  photographs 
as  a working  base  for  assembling 
the  data. 

By  viewing  air  photographs 
through  stereoscopes  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a true  picture  of  the  relief 
of  an  individual  area  together 
with  its  cultural  features.  This 
fact  is  utilized  in  the  planning  of 
economical  and  feasible  locations 
for  roads,  power  lines,  pipe  lines, 
etc.,  prior  to  the  making  of  loca' 
tion  surveys. 

The  engineer,  using  air  photo- 
graphs  and  zoning  maps,  can  lay 
out  transportation  and  utility  net- 
works with  a foresight  of  future 
conditions  and  in  the  assurance 
that  they  will  adequately  and 
economically  serve  the  community 
in  the  future. 

Air  photographs  are  of  great 
value  in  the  construction  of  tax 
assessment  maps.  The  boundaries 
of  properties  can  be  easily  traced 
on  them  and  from  them  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  assessment  maps. 

Many  properties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  escaping  taxation,  and 
many  others  are  only  partially 
assessed  for  taxation.  These  may 
be  detected  on  the  air  photo- 
graphs, and  the  properties  can 
then  be  placed  on  the  tax  lists. 
In  six  Connecticut  towns*  the  use 
of  air  photographs  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  1,237  residences, 
12,534  garages  and  barns  and  13,- 
866  lots  which  were  escaping  tax- 


•A  Connecticut  "town”  is  the  equivalent  of  a Pennsylvania  township  Including1, 
perhaps,  a borough. 
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ation.  Similar  conditions  un- 
doubtedly  exist  in  many  of 
Pennsylvania’s  1,577  townships. 

In  the  work  of  laying  out  a 
new  highway,  air  maps  are  in' 
valuable.  A very  large  part  of 
the  preliminary  field  work  in  the 
location  of  a highway  route  may 
now  be  performed  by  an  office 
rather  than  a field  force  and  in 
a fraction  of  the  time  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  was  formerly 
found  necessary.  Such  prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  reason- 
ably independent  of  the  weather. 

The  Department  of  Forest  and 
Waters  and  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission, both  of  which  have  con- 
trol over  large  areas  of  public  land, 
have  also  found  the  air  maps  of 
Pennsylvania  an  increasingly  valu- 
able aid  in  the  management  of  the 


more  than  a million  acres  of  wild 
land  under  their  authority.  The 
importance  of  air  maps  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  fire  among 
the  more  than  13,000,000  acres 
of  our  State’s  forest  land  is 
obvious.  With  an  air  map  of  the 
fire  area  available,  at  once  preven- 
tion measures  can  be  directed  with 
an  exactness  and  speed  never  pos- 
sible in  the  past. 

In  this  year  of  acute  awareness 
of  the  dangers  to  any  nation  of 
ignorance  of  its  resources  or  of  a 
lack  of  preparation  for  sudden 
emergencies,  the  virtual  comple- 
tion of  the  program  of  air  map- 
ping of  Pennsylvania  is  a cause 
for  satisfaction.  This  at  least  was 
one  important  item  of  prepared- 
ness which  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  was  not  neglected. 
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As  Others  See  It  . . . 


“Aerial  Photographs” 

“Aerial  photographs  of  the  community  should  be  regarded  as  a neces- 
sity. An  aerial  photographic  mosaic  should  be  obtained,  showing  the 
community  as  a whole.  In  addition  the  individual  photographs,  at  a 
larger  scale,  should  be  available  for  references  as  to  details.  The  mosaic 
will  provide  an  over-all  picture  of  the  community  which  can  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  Both  the  mosaic  and  the  individual  photo- 
graphs will  be  invaluable  in  facilitating  the  land-use  survey  and  certain 
other  of  the  surveys  outlined  below  and  in  checking  the  results  of  these 
surveys.  If  competently  produced,  the  aerial  photographs,  together  with 
adequate  basic  survey  controls,  can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  accurate 
topographic  and  planimetric  maps.’’ — A Planning  Manual  for  Zoning. 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 
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C It  is  the  proper  function  of  public  planning  to  act  with  immediacy 
and  speed  and  with  a maximum  of  pertinent,  precise  and  accurate  data. 
The  collection  and  organization  of  such  data  is  a tedious  and  difficult 
job.  Air  photography  is  one  major  device  for  simplifying  and  speeding 
up  the  collection  of  a vast  variety  of  facts  necessary  to  sound  public 
planning. 


Although  any  photograph  of  a 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface 
taken  from  the  air  is  an  air  photo- 
graph,  modern  usage  restricts  the 
term  to  include  only  air  photo- 
graphs  taken  by  precise  mapping 
cameras  to  definite  known  scales. 
Rigid  specifications  for  air  photo- 
graphs  require  the  use  of  highly 
developed  photographic  equip' 
ment  and  of  specialized  planes. 
While  individual  air  photographs 
should  not  be  regarded  as  air 
maps,  portions  of  a number  of 
prints  which  have  been  properly 
fitted  together  to  form  mosaics 
are  usually  referred  to  as  air  maps. 
These  air  maps  are,  of  course,  ever 
so  much  more  valuable  for  most 
uses. 

Two  general  types  of  cameras 
have  been  developed  for  air 
photography;  the  multidens  type 
which  takes  one  vertical  picture 
and  four,  six  or  eight  wing  (ob' 
lique)  pictures  on  the  same  nega' 
tive,  and  the  single-lens  type 
which  takes  a single  vertical  pic' 
ture.  The  singledens  type  is  the 
most  widely  used  in  the  United 
States  and  is  the  type  used  for  the 
air  photography  of  Pennsylvania. 


For  photographing  extensive 
areas,  photographs  are  usually 
taken  at  a scale  of  1 to  20,000 
(or  1"  — 1667')  from  a height 
of  approximately  15,000  feet. 
Negative  sizes  are  usually  7"  x 9" 
although  some  of  the  newer  types 
of  cameras  utilize  a 9"  x 9"  size 
negative.  Camera  magazines  ac' 
commodate  rolls  of  film  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  or  more  photo' 
graphs.  Flight  lines  usually  run 
from  north  to  south  and  from 
south  to  north,  and  photographs 
overlap  sufficiently  for  stereo- 
scopic  use.  Contact  prints  and 
enlargements  are  made  from  the 
negatives. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  air 
photographs,  photo  index  sheets 
are  made  by  photographing  assem- 
blies of  prints  laid  out  in  their 
proper  positions.  Each  print  is 
identified  by  key  letters  and  num- 
bers. Photo  index  sheets  are 
generally  made  to  a scale  of  one 
inch  equals  one  mile,  which  is  ap- 
proximately the  scale  of  most 
standard  topographic  maps. 

Mosaics  are  made  by  rephoto- 
graphing portions  of  air  photo- 
graphs which  have  been  fitted 
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PLATE  A 


SECTION  OF  AIR  PHOTOGRAPH 

Illustrating  the  greater  amount  of  detail  apparent  and  identifiable. 

PLATE  B 
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SECTION  OF  PLANIMETRIC  MAP 

Illustrating  the  amount  and  kind  of  detail  which  is  generally  shown. 

PLATE  C 


PLATE  D 
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PLATE  E 


STATUS  OF  AIR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
NOVEMBER  1940 


PHOTOGRAPHED  PRIOR  TO 
COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

PHOTOGRAPHED  UNDER  PRESENT 
COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 


I I AIR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

I I IN  PROCESS  ' 

PENNA.  DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


PLATE  F 
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Air  Photography;  the  State  Picture 


together  to  form  contiguous  areas 
larger  than  the  areas  covered  by 
a single  print.  One  or  more  sys- 
terns  of  control  are  used  in  build- 
ing mosaics  to  prevent  small 
scale  errors  from  accumulating. 
Mosaics  are  sometimes  made  up 
of  townships  or  counties  but 
more  generally — particularly  when 
dealing  with  large  areas — of 
quadrangles  bounded  by  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Quad- 
rangles of  the  mosaic  can  be 
readily  fitted  together  to  cover 
more  extensive  areas.  Reproduc- 
tions of  air  photographs  and 
mosaics  can  easily  be  made  over 
a wide  range  of  definite  scales 
from  the  negatives. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  began  urging  the  ac- 
quisition of  air  photographs  for 
the  use  of  various  State  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  1935.  An 
air  photography  program  recom- 
mended in  the  Board’s  publication 
“An  Analysis  of  the  Status  of 
Mapping  in  Pennsylvania;  Decem- 
ber, 1936”  was  too  late  for  serious 
consideration  in  the  closing  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature.  The 
Board,  however,  continued  its 
educational  program  through  its 
monthly  bulletin,  Pennsylvania 
Planning,  and  through  personal 
contacts  in  an  effort  to  convince 
the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
the  heads  of  State  Departments 
and  local  officials  that  air  photo- 
graphs were  a tool  which  could 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 


and  economy  of  operation  of 
many  governmental  agencies. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1937 
the  Board  learned  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  expected  to  contract 
for  air  photographs  covering  some 
of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State.  It  seemed  unfortunate 
that  a considerable  sum  of  public 
money  should  be  expended  for 
air  photographs  which,  through 
lack  of  continuity  and  adequate 
coverage,  would  not  be  usable  by 
the  many  other  governmental 
agencies  needing  air  photographs. 
As  a result  of  several  conferences 
between  representatives  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  the  State 
would  contribute  150,000  dollars, 
the  A.A.A.  would  contract  for 
having  air  photographs  made  of 
the  37,000  square  miles  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  had  not  previously 
been  photographed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The 
contribution  of  the  A.A.A.  to- 
wards this  joint  program  was  esti- 
mated at  $300,000. 

Since  no  special  funds  were 
available  which  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  finance  the  State’s  share 
through  contributions  from  the 
operating  budgets  of  the  various 
Departments.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  raise  $150,000  in  this 
way.  Additional  conferences  re- 
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Air  Photography;  the  State  Picture 


suited  in  a cooperative  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  a $40,000  contribu- 
tion by  four  Departments.*  Con- 
tracts for  the  work  were  signed, 
June,  1938,  and  a small  portion  of 
the  photography  completed  in 
that  year  despite  bad  flying  con- 
ditions. 

Three  of  the  four  contractors 
completed  their  photography  in 
1939.  One  contractor,  however, 
encountered  financial  difficulties 
and  was  unable  to  complete  the 
photography  for  four  counties — 
Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk  and  Mc- 
Kean. These  four  counties  are 
now  being  photographed  by 
another  contractor,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  before  winter. 

With  the  completion  of  these 
four  counties,  the  State  Planning 
Board,  which  acts  as  the  deposi- 
tory agent  for  the  cooperating 
Departments,  will  have  in  its  files 
air  photographs  covering  37,092 
square  miles  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
complete  the  coverage  for  the 
State,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase prints  covering  the  8,034 
square  miles  which  were  photo- 
graphed earlier  and  which  were 
not  included  in  the  cooperative 
agreement.  The  acquisition  of 
these  prints  at  a cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,200  will  provide  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  State  by 
air  photographs  made  to  uniform 
scales  and  specifications. 

Mosaics,  however, — except  in  a 
few  localities  for  local  use, — have 


not  been  made  of  any  of  these 
photographs.  For  studying  ex- 
tensive areas,  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  orientating  and  shifting 
prints,  matching  detail  and  trac- 
ing roads  and  boundaries  on  a 
large  number  of  separate  prints. 
Because  of  the  small  area  cov- 
ered by  each  print,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a comprehensive  picture 
of  a large  township  or  county 
from  the  contact  prints.  The 
fitting  of  the  forty  thousand 
separate  prints  of  Pennsylvania 
into  a single  picture  or  mosaic 
could  be  compared  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a gigantic  jig-saw  puwle, 
in  which  the  outlines  of  each 
piece  must  be  skillfully  determined 
through  a complicated  system  of 
control. 

The  State  Planning  Board, 
through  cooperative  agreements, 
has  made  possible  the  completion 
of  the  basic  air  photography  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  be  fully  utilised, 
however,  the  forty  thousand 
separate  prints  comprising  the 
air  photography  of  the  State, 
must  be  made  into  mosaics. 

It  is  estimated  that  a mosaic  of 
Pennsylvania  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $85,000.  Such  a mosaic 
would  be  of  sufficient  accuracy  for 
such  uses  as  local,  regional  or 
state  planning;  for  industrial  plan- 
ning; for  state  forest  or  state  game 
land  management,  and  for  high- 
way reconnaissance  surveysf 


• Penna.  Dept,  of  Highways,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Penna.  Game 
Commission  and  the  State  Planning  Board. 

t For  a higher  degree  of  accuracy,  suitable  for  detailed  highway  surveys  or  for 
general  military  use,  the  cost  would  approximate  $130,000.  In  either  case,  alter 
the  mosaic  is  completed,  additional  prints  covering  any  portion  of  the  State  will 
run  at  less  than  five  cents  per  square  mile. 
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Air  Photographs; 
Maintenance  and 
Procurement 

C A central  depository,  well  indexed,  to  which  all  interested  agencies 
and  persons  may  turn  for  procuring  prints  and  mosaics  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  air  photography  as  a planning  tool.  The  section  following 
covers  the  ways  in  which  this  is  being  done  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
and  supplies  price  schedules  and  ordering  instructions. 


It  is  suggested  that,  in  cases 
where  the  area  is  not  bounded  by 
civil  division  lines,  the  area  cov- 
ered  by  the  order  be  outlined  on 
tracing  paper  placed  over  a Stand' 
ard  Topographic  or  Tactical  Map, 
with  a sufficient  number  of 
definite  points  indicated  so  that 
the  tracing  may  be  correctly 
placed  over  a similar  map  in  our 
Department  files. 

Enlargements  may  be  ordered, 
made  to  definite  scales,  the  price 
being  governed  by  the  size  of 
sheet  needed  to  accommodate  en- 
largement. 

The  central  files  for  the  contact 
prints  and  photodndex  sheets  lo- 
cated  in  the  Planning  Board’s  of- 
fices  at  Room  129  Capitol  Build' 
ing  may  be  consulted  at  any  time 
during  official  working  hours. 

Reduced  prices  of  air  photo- 
graphs  and  enlargements  for  com- 
plete  county  coverage  make  them 
attractive  investments  to  counties; 
e.  g.  complete  coverage  by  alter- 
nate  prints  for  Mercer  County 
can  be  obtained  for  $37.00  or 
only  slightly  more  than  five  cents 
a square  mile.  Enlargements  to  a 


scale  of  1"  — 600'  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $160.00  or  approxi- 
mately $0.23  per  square  mile. 
Photo-index  sheets  for  this  county- 
can  be  obtained  for  $8.25.  The 
cost  per  square  mile  for  other 
counties  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  par- 

ticular county. 

Prices  for  Aerial  Photographic  Repro- 
ductions (single  or  double  weight 
paper  not  ferrotyped) 

I Contact  prints — 7 x 9 or  9 x 9 

inches 

Quantity  Unit  Price 

1-5  $ .50 

6-100  25 

over  100 20 

County  coverage*  .15 

For  water-proof  (low-shrink) 
paper  add  $ .10  per  print. 

II  Photo  index  sheets — 20  x 24 
inches 

Any  number.  .$  .75  each 

III  Enlargements  (made  from  7x9 
or  9 x 9 inch  negatives) 

20  x 24,  20^2  x 26,  22  x 27, 
25  x 25,  27  x 28  inches 

1-5  $ 1.25 

6-100  1.00 

over  100 75 

County  coverage*  .65 
24  x 30  or  28  x 34  inches 

1-5  $ 2.00 

6-100  1.50 

over  100 1.25 

30  x 40  or  40  x 40  inches 

1-5  $ 4.00 

6-100  2.50 

over  100 2.00 


County  coverage  may  be  either  stereoscopic  (all  prints)  or  non-stereoscopic 
(alternate  prints).  Prints  giving  military  data  not  furnished. 

All  contact  prints  are  at  a scale  of  approximately  1:20,000  (1"  = 1667'). 
hio  prints  are  kept  in  stock.  Approximately  30  days  are  required  for  filling 
orders  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Prints  must  be  ordered  by  their  key  numbers. 


Conference  Notes 


National  Conference  on 
Government  of  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

Held  November  18,  19  and  20 
at  Springfield,  Mass. 

This  was  the  forty-sixth  such  con- 
ference held  since  1893  when,  at  the 
call  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  James 
C.  Carter,  Carl  Schurz,  and  others, 
civic  leaders  gathered  in  Philadelphia 
from  many  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  organize  the  National  Municipal 
League  for  developing  means  of  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  democratic 
self-government. 

Participating  at  round-tables  and  as 
speakers  at  this  conference,  which  was 
opened  to  the  public,  were  civic 
leaders,  political  scientists,  govern- 
mental researchers  and  public  officials. 

Among  the  questions  covered  by  the 
conference  were : 

Progress  in  city  management 
State  and  city  in  national  defense 
The  changing  relief  picture 
Suburban  competition  with  cities 
State  control  over  local  finance 
Citizen  organization  problems 
Proportional  representation 
Civil  service. 

Twenty-fifth  National 
Recreation  Congress. 

Held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 30-October  4,  1940. 

The  success  of  these  sessions  was 
the  effect  in  large  part  of  the  excellent 
and  painstaking  effort  expended  in 
advance  of  the  convention  for  the 
preparation  of  chairmen,  discussion 
leaders  and  summarizers.  The  timely 
theme  of  the  convention  was  “Recrea- 
tion under  Present  World  Conditions.” 
In  addition  to  such  routine  topics  as 
“Design  of  Recreation  Areas  and  Fa- 
cilities,” “Rural  recreation  problems,” 
“Training  Recreational  Leadership,” 
there  were  such  new  and  stimulating 
items  as  “Out-of-town  Parks  and 
Forests,”  “Recreation  in  New  Housing 
Developments,”  “Recreation  in  Indus- 
try and  Labor  Groups,”  “Arts  and 
Crafts.” 


Meeting  of  the  Harrisburg 
Chapter  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 

Held  in  PUC  Hearing  Room  No. 
1,  North  Office  Bldg.,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  at  8:00  P. 
M.,  Tuesday,  October  15,  1940. 

Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  Counselor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  1940-1941 
program  series  sponsored  by  the  Chap- 
ter. On  the  subject,  “Analysis  of 
Political  Forecasts,  Polls  and  Pat- 
terns,” Dr.  Bean  presented  an  elabora- 
tion and  expansion  of  statistical 
techniques,  methods,  and  results  as 
presented  in  his  recent  book  entitled 
“Ballot  Behavior.”  Against  orthodox 
statistical  procedures  he  checked  the 
better  known  public  opinion  sampling 
agencies  conducting  polls  and  report- 
ing political  trends. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Conven- 
tion Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association. 

Held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  October  14, 
15  and  16,  1940. 

Two-thirds  of  the  three-day  confer- 
ence of  the  Association  were  devoted 
to  national  defense,  waterways  and 
transportation  topics  and  the  remain- 
ing third  to  attendance  at  the  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Richmond  Deep  Water  Ter- 
minal. The  procession  of  papers, 
addresses  and  reports  were  inter- 
spersed with  tours  of  inspection, 
banquets  and  luncheon  meetings. 

Conference  Calendar 

November  22 

Pennsylvania  Community  Forests 
Council.  First  annual  dinner  and 
meeting  held  at  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

December  4-6 

Highway  Research  Board.  Meet- 
ing held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

January  27-30 

American  Road  Builders’  Associa- 
tion. Annual  convention  held  at 
New  York  City. 

January  30-February  1 

National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers.  Annual  convention. 
Joint  meeting  with  Illinois  Society 
of  Engineers  held  at  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


York — A novel  defense  program 
committee  of  York  manufacturers  has 
been  created  for  handling  defense 
orders  by  pooling  and  coordinating 
local  machine  and  plant  resources, 
thereby  being  enabled  to  accept  and 
service  defense  orders  by  cooperative 
action  which  would  exceed  the  capaci- 
ties of  individual  plants  acting  inde- 
pendently. 

Philadelphia — The  dramatic  re- 
habilitation of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  election  of  James  Reed 
as  president  of  the  reorganized  com- 
pany. Mr.  Reed  was  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
Highway  District  Construction  project 
and  more  recently  assistant  director  of 
Public  Works  in  Philadelphia. 

Scranton — This,  our  third  largest 
city,  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  and  establishment  of 
its  iron  and  steel  industry.  This  an- 
niversary was  combined  this  year  with 
the  annual  “Anthracite  Week.” 

West  Goshen  Twp. — This  progres- 
sive township  has  joined  the  pioneer 
group  setting  up  a zoning  ordinance. 

East  Bradford  Twp. — This  town- 
ship is  actively  undertaking  a zoning 
program. 

White  Marsh  Twp. — This  town- 
ship has  appointed  a zoning  board. 

Harrisburg — “Fall  Plans  for  Na- 
tional Defense  Vocational  Education 
Classes,”  a five-page  mimeographed 
pamphlet,  has  been  recently  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

Philadelphia — -The  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  entered  into 
the  National  Fire  Waste  contest  one 
of  the  most  impressive  exhibits  ever 
submitted.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
four  massive  volumes  filled  with  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  graphs  and 
tables;  was  adjudged  by  the  committee 
to  be  “the  most  outstanding  report 
ever  submitted.” 


Washington,  D.  C. — The  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  De- 
partment announces  recent  publication 
of  a comprehensive  catalog  of  aerial 
photography  by  P.  L.  McCurdy,  Asso- 
ciate Photogrammetrist. 

Lancaster — The  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  announced  its  sixth 
annual  Pennsylvania  Poster  Art  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma  fraternity.  The  announced 
theme:  “Industry,  the  Key  to  Pros- 
perity in  Pennsylvania.”  Any  student 
who  is  a member  of  any  regular  art 
class  in  any  high  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  eligible  to  compete. 

Harrisburg  — The  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  joining  Harrisburg  and 
Pittsburgh  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  September  30.  Passenger  car  rates 
are  $1.50  one  way,  $2.25  round  trip. 
Truck  rates  range  from  $3.00  to  $10.00. 

State  College — Governor  James 
has  established  a Pennsylvania  Ad- 
visory Agriculture  Defense  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  H. 
Light  “to  assist  our  farmers  to  ap- 
praise their  resources  and  needs  in 
preparation  for  an  emergency.”  More 
than  1,200  Pennsylvania  farmers  met 
at  State  College  naming  a general 
committee  to  aid  in  gearing  all  phases 
of  agriculture  to  the  National  Defense 
Program. 

York — Guest  speaker  for  the  semi- 
annual dinner  meeting  held  Monday, 
October  28  was  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  who  spoke  before  a group 
made  up  exclusively  of  club  members 
on  the  advantages  and  problems  of 
town  planning  and  the  use  of  zoning 
regulations. 

Philadelphia — The  Aero  Service 
Corporation  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  demand 
for  New  Jersey  air  photographs  run 
in  1932  to  repeat  its  aerial  survey  of 
the  state  this  year. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and  Directories 


" TECHNOLOGY  ON  THE 
FARM,”  A Special  Report  by  an 
Interbureau  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington: GPO,  1940.  244  pp.  Price  40 
cents. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  study  are 
examined  the  primary  changes  in  farm 
machines,  plants  and  use  of  land.  The 
displacement  of  horses  by  the  tractor 
and  rural  electrification  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  precipitated  serious  ques- 
tions of  rural  unemployment  and,  on 
the  other,  the  effects  of  acres  released 
and  of  reduced  humus  to  protect  soil 
against  erosion.  Added  to  this  is  the 
growing  integration  between  farm  and 
factory. 

The  increasing  interdependence  be- 
tween agriculture  and  our  other  in- 
dustries is  summed  up  in  these  words : 
“Thus  agricultural  changes  affect  in- 
dustry, industrial  changes  affect  agri- 
culture, and  trade  affects  them  both. 
Favorable  to  farm  groups  are  inven- 
tions that  produce  new  employment 
and  help  to  maintain  agricultural 
prices ; unfavorable  to  agriculture  are 
the  developments  that  tend  to  increase 
unemployment  and  thus  intensify  the 
problem  of  displacement  in  agriculture. 
Important  to  agriculture  is  the  rate 
at  which  gains  in  efficiency  are  being 
made  in  manufacturing  and  other  non- 
agricultural  industries.  . . As  the 
gains  of  technology  in  agriculture  tend 
to  be  passed  on  to  other  groups,  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  is  highly  de- 
pendent upon  a like  decline  in  the 
prices  of  industrial  goods  purchased  by 
agriculture.  . . . Important,  also,  to 
agriculture  is  the  technological  dis- 
placement that  seems  to  be  taking 
place  in  industry ; gains  in  efficiency 
per  man-hour  are  not  accompanied  by 
large  enough  expansions  in  production 
to  continue  employing  so  many  work- 
ers. Employment  opportunities  are  all 
the  more  scarce  to  unemployed  agri- 
cultural workers  under  such  condi- 
tions.” 

The  following  measures  are  pro- 
posed in  a permanent  long-range  plan 
for  dealing  with  these  problems:  1. 
A proposal  that  the  present  Farm  Se- 


curity Administration  program  of 
supervised  loans,  debt  adjustment,  and 
the  like,  be  extended  to  reach  a 
greater  number  of  the  low-income 
group;  2.  A proposal  that  a more 
adequate  program  for  farm  labor  be 
developed.  Three  remedies  are  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  this  connection — 
a farm  placement  service  both  for 
short-time  labor  and  for  permanent 
settlement,  either  as  farm  operators  or 
as  farm  workers ; a rural  counterpart 
of  wages  and  hours,  unemployment 
and  old-age  devices  needed  for  farm 
labor ; a housing  program  for  farm 
labor ; 3.  A proposal  looking  toward 
maintenance  an  encouragement  of  the 
further  development  of  owner-operated 
family-sized  farms ; 4.  A proposal  to 
give  assistance  to  farmers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  self-help — through  establish- 
lishment  of  self-help  cooperatives,  ex- 
pansion of  rural  industries,  facilitation 
of  cooperative  farming,  establishment 
of  non-commercial  farms  in  good 
agricultural  areas,  training  of  disad- 
vantaged farm  people  for  placement  in 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
pursuits. 

“THE  DELAWARE,”  by  Harry 
Emerson  Wildes.  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart, Inc.,  New  York  and  Toronto. 
398  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  sprightly  book 
on  “The  Delaware,”  one  of  a series 
of  river  sketches  under  the  editorship 
of  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner  and, 
since  her  untimely  death  last  year,  of 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet  and  Carl 
Cramer,  deals  with  a region  providing 
not  only  a broad  and  varied  arena 
of  scenery  and  action  but  also  one  in 
which  there  was  an  exciting  and  highly 
significant  mixing  of  a great  variety  of 
nationalities  and  of  social,  religious 
and  political  forces. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  Delaware  region 
brought  out  by  the  author’s  treatment 
is  the  persistence  of  tradition  among 
the  Pennsylvania  people.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  earliest  origins  of  many 
of  our  present  festivals  and  feast  days. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  news 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  broke  in 
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upon  Philadelphians  as  they  were 
joyously  conducting  their  annual  Mum- 
mers parade.  It  is  also  a matter  of 
pride  to  learn  that  these  Mummers 
were  not  slow  to  emulate  their  New 
England  compatriots’  lively  example 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware 
River,  where  was  staged  an  equally 
effective  if  not  as  dramatic  a tea  party 
with  Colonel  Ayres  and  his  tea  ship 
Polly  as  the  victims.  It  is,  however, 
upon  the  industrial  side  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  gained  its  greatest  pre- 
eminence. It  was  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia that  were  affronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  John  Fitch’s  steam  boat 
being  propelled  to  its  launching  place 
under  its  own  steam, — technically  our 
first  “horseless  wagon.”  It  was  Phila- 
delphia enterprise  that  in  1815  launched 
an  ambitious  program  of  inland  water- 
ways designed  around  the  network  of 
rivers  dominated  by  the  Delaware.  It 
was  Philadelphia  capital  that  con- 
structed the  first  authentic  long  rail- 
way in  America  in  1828  for  the  pur- 


pose of  conveying  the  anthracite  from 
the  newly  developed  hard-coal  fields 
of  the  north. 

The  author,  however,  does  not  stop 
with  the  historical,  religious,  social 
and  industrial  history  of  the  Delaware 
region,  but  includes  as  well  the  political 
rise  and  fall  of  our  famous  political 
dynasties  star 

It  seems,  therefore,  especially  un- 
fortunate that  in  so  comprehensive  a 
treatment  of  the  region,  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
development  in  the  region,  the  rise  of 
regional  planning.  In  the  work  of 
INCODEL  (Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin)  may 
be  traced  a lively  and  practical  ap- 
preciation of  the  integrating  forces 
which  have  preserved  the  Delaware 
region  as  a homogeneous  unit  through 
the  years  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 


“The  War  Industries  Board — 1917- 
1918.”  James  L.  Tyson,  Foreword  by 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  Supplement  to 
Fortune  for  September,  1940.  A timely 
historical  note  to  serve  as  guide  to 
those  now  engaged  in  mobilizing  the 
resources  of  our  country. 

“Successful  Subdivisions.”  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Land  Plan- 
ning Bulletin  No.  1.  A practical 
treatise  attractively  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  good  and  bad  plot 
layouts,  carrying  a brief  set  of  in- 
structions as  to  type  of  information  to 
be  submitted  to  the  FHA  insuring 
offices. 


“Real  Property  Inventory — Harris- 
burg Metropolitan  Area.”  Volumes 
Numbers  One  and  Two.  W.P.A. 
Project  No.  18670.  This  item  consists 
of  two  volumes,  one  of  text  and  one 
of  maps.  It  provides  an  interesting 
and  valuable  source  of  data  for  those 
interested  in  the  regional  development 
of  the  Harrisburg  Metropolitan  Area. 


“A  Mayor  Has  His  Troubles — Many 
of  which  are  solved  by  planning.” 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
1313  East  Sixtieth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
By  Walter  Blucher,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. A case  study  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  public  administra- 
tion of  the  community,  the  moral  of 
which  is  that  public  business  should 
proceed  upon  the  same  basis  as  would 
any  successful  private  business. 


“Production,  Employment  and  Prc 
ductivity  in  the  Mineral  Extracts 
Industries,  1880-1938.”  W.P.A.  Nation; 
Research  Project.  A valuable  unit  i 
the  extensive  and  excellent  series  t 
industrial  studies  issued  from  time  t 
time  under  the  National  Researc 
Project  on  “Reemployment  Oppoi 
(unities  and  Recent  Changes  in  Ir 
dustrial  Techniques.” 


“The  World  of  Industry  and  Labor 
— 1939.”  International  Labour  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  year’s  an- 
nual report  is  of  special  interest  and 
value  because  of  the  war  background 
of  the  problems  discussed.  Among 
the  more  dramatic  and  significant  are 
those  parts  of  the  report  dealing  with 
“Meeting  the  depression,"  “Agricul- 
tural policies,”  and  “Migration.” 

“A  Method  for  Analyzing  the  Eco- 
nomic Distribution  of  Shelter.”  Albert 
Farwell  Bemis  Foundation,  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology.  A 
simple  and  convenient  handbook  for 
estimating  the  capacity  of  families  of 
various  income  levels  to  pay  for 
housing. 

“Forest  Research  for  the  Anthracite 
Region.”  Industrial  Forestry  Commit- 
tee, Young  Men’s  Division,  Wyoming 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Pre- 
sents encouraging  evidence  not  only 
of  the  community  awareness  of  its 
economic  problems  but  also  as  to  prac- 
tical steps  for  capitalizing  its  natural 
resources. 

“If  War  Comes — Mobilizing  Ma- 
chines and  Men.”  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  48,  1940.  A timely  and 
objective  discussion  of  procedures  and 
hazards  attending  our  mobilization  for 
defense. 

“Is  Planning  Practical  for  Your 
Town?”  New  England  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  Region  One,  2100  Fed- 
eral Building,  Boston,  Mass.  A simple, 
practical  and  complete  catechism  for 
the  progressive  town  and  town 
planner. 

“A  Planning  Manual  for  Zoning.” 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 
A comprehensive  and  authoritative 
handbook;  contains  a valuable  section 
on  mapping  including  a discussion  on 
aerial  photographs. 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS 


The  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 

September,  1940 

“Political  Trends  in  Industrial 
America:  Pennsylvania  An  Ex- 
ample.” p.  473.  A timely  and 
pertinent  discussion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a typical  industrial  state, 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  industrialization  upon  political 
behavior. 

This  Week  Magazine,  Philadelphia 

Record  (Sunday  edition) 

September  29,  1940 

“The  Man  Who  Laughs  At  Hitler.” 
p.  6.  A popular  account  of  the 
neck-and-neck  race  between  syn- 
thetic chemistry  and  the  threat  to 
us  of  “total”  world  war. 

The  Atlantic 

October,  1940 

“Epstean’s  Law.”  Albert  J.  Nock, 
p.  430-435.  A somewhat  whimsical 
but  shrewd  presentation  of  three 
tests  to  all  proposals  for  running 
or  reforming  society: 

1.  Is  the  proposal  consistent 
with  human  nature? 

2.  Does  the  proposal  run  coun- 
ter to  “Epstean’s  Law,” — 
that  man  always  tends  to 
satisfy  his  needs  and  desires 
with  the  least  possible  exer- 
tion? 

3.  Does  the  proposal  put  too 
much  strain  upon  man's 
affectional  capacities? 

Timely  reading  for  such  as  seek 
aids  in  appraising  current  political 
philosophies  whether  domestic  or 
foreign. 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

October  12,  1940 

“For  Boys  Only.”  Harold  Titus, 
p.  18.  How  John  Haien  came  to 
be  head  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  industrial 
program  via  Chrysler  Junior 
Craftsmen. 

Architectural  Record 

September,  1940 

“Bird’s-Eye  Planning:  New  Factor 
in  Industrial  Building  Design.” 
p.  74.  Introduces  a new  note  of 
hazard  to  consider  in  zoning  and 
building — air  raids.  The  third 
dimension  of  warfare  is  obsolesc- 
ing  the  industrial  concentrations 
precipitated  by  two  dimensional 
transports. 

Public  Administration  Review 

Autumn,  1940 

“Research  and  Planning  as  Func- 
tions of  Administration  and  Man- 
agement.” p.  65. 

“The  planning  with  which  we  are 
here  particularly  concerned — that 
of  a live  and  active  business  en- 
terprise or  public  agency — is  dy- 
namic in  the  highest  degree  be- 
cause it  involves  continuing 
adjustment  of  and  to  a ceaseless 
stream  of  variables,  some  of  which 
are  unforeseeable  and  others  fore- 
seeable but  indeterminate.” 


SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Aerial  Contour — Tax  and  Mosaic 
Maps.”  Standard  Aerial  Survey,  Inc., 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

"Aerial  Photographic  Mapping  by 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.”  Two  ar- 
ticles, published  by  permission  of 
the  Director,  Geological  Survey,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
abridged  from  papers  on  the  program 
of  the  Surveying  and  Mapping  Divi- 
sion at  the  1938  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Society  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:  “Development  of  Equipment 
and  Methods.”  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt; 
“Mapping  with  the  Multiplex  Aero- 
projector,”  W.  S.  Higginson.  Civil 
Engineering,  October,  1938.  pp.  661. 
(Ulus.) 

“An  Analysis  of  the  Status  of  Map- 
ping in  Pennsylvania.”  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board.  Publication 
No.  6,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
1936.  33  pp.  mimeo.  maps  and  tables. 

“Applied  Aerial  Photography.”  Ash- 
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and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London. 
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“Cartography.”  Charles  H.  Deetz. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  1936.  80  pp.  Maps. 

60  cents. 


“Extent  of  Aerial  Photography  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,”  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

“Map  Reconnaissance;  A Practical 
Treatise  in  May  Reading,  Interpreta- 
tion of  Aerial  Photographs  and  Aerial 
Sketching;  with  numerous  practical 
exercises.”  Produced  for  the  Infantry 
Journal  by  the  National  Service  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1930. 

“Mapping  for  National  Planning.” 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
1935.  57  pp. 

“Military  Engineer,  The.”  American 
Society  of  Military  Engineers,  Mills 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Official  Map  Publications:  A His- 
torical sketch,  and  a bibliographical 
handbook  of  current  maps  and  map- 
ing  services  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Latin  America,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  certain  other 
countries.”  Walter  Thiele.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1938.  341  pp. 

“Story  of  Our  Farms  Read  from 
the  Skies,  The.”  Howard  R.  Tolley. 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  De- 
cember 5,  1937.  pp.  10-11. 

“Surveys  and  Mapping  in  the  United 
States.”  76th  Congress,  1st  Session 
Senate  Document  No.  54.  March  27, 

1939.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1939.  4 pp.  Maps. 
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Our  Roadsides — 

ASSETS  OR  LIABILITIES? 


C Roads  have  become  more  than  convenience;  they 
have  become  indispensable  channels  through  which 
an  increasing  portion  of  our  lives  and  subsistence 
flows. 

C We  live  in  a civilization  of  rapid  transit. 

C Life  has  been  greatly  enriched  and  lengthened  in 
terms  of  living  by  the  speeding  up  of  transportation 
and  communication. 

C Anything  that  slows  up  or  threatens  to  obstruct 
or  to  distract  the  flow  of  traffic,  becomes  at  once 
a major  matter  of  social  and  economic  concern. 

C Our  roads  offer  more  than  mere  safe  and  rapid 
transit;  they  offer  access  to  wide  domains  of  scenic 
beauty  and  historic  appeal. 

C In  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  a valid  in- 
terest in  our  roads  as  ways  to  better  business  and 
to  a better  enjoyment  of  our  State’s  natural  beauty, 
these  two  objectives  of  roadside  protection  and  im- 
provement can  be  readily  reconciled. 

C Consistent  with  our  policy  in  presenting  all  as- 
pects of  current  movements  in  public  planning, 
Pennsylvania  Planning  has  summarized  for  its 
readers  the  program  for  roadside  control  embodied 
in  the  reports  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, from  which  the  first  two  articles  of  this 
issue  have  been  drawn. 

C In  addition  there  is  presented  in  a third  article 
a Pennsylvania  Plan  on  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  State  Planning  Board  are  now 
actively  working — 

C A plan  thgt  need  not  await  final  perfection  to 
bear  fruit,  but  which  by  voluntary  cooperation  con- 
sistent with  the  best  planning  procedure  can  ac- 
complish immediately  much  that  legal  restriction 
and  penalties  might  fail  to  effect. 
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The  Roadside 
Problem 


C Important  distinctions  are  made  in  this  series  of  articles  drawn  from 
recently  published  reports  of  the  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSO- 
CIATION, between  those  land  uses  adjacent  to  the  highway  which  are 
the  effect  of  traffic  flow  and  those  which  have  no  such  functional  rela- 
tionship. Commercial  developments  seeking  to  benefit  by  adjacence  to 
highways  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  only  in  ways  not  harmful  or  ob- 
noxious to  those  who  use  the  road  for  travel  or  transport.  If  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  given  reasonable  consideration  there  may  result,  as 
pointed  out  in  their  presentation  of  the  problem,  not  only  the  impair- 
ment of  that  for  which  taxpayers  have  created  roads,  but  also  the 
injurious  use  for  private  gain  or  what  constitutes  a public  investment 
for  public  use  and  benefit. 


“There  is  growing  concern 
throughout  the  country  over  the 
increasingly  unsightly  appearance 
of  the  roadsides  along  the  princi- 
pal highways  of  the  nation.  While 
in  every  state  there  is  an  exten- 
sive mileage  of  country  roads  on 
which  the  small  amount  of  traf- 
fic has  not  made  roadside  com- 
mercialization possible,  the  roads 
and  highways  on  which  by  far 
the  greater  volume  of  traffic 
moves  are  becoming  character- 
ized by  unattractive  roadside 
shacks  and  outdoor  advertising. 
The  concern  which  the  people  of 
the  nation  feel  over  the  situation 
is  not  alone  because  of  the  im- 
pairment of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  outdoors,  but  also  because  un- 
regulated roadside  commercializa- 
tion constitutes  an  increasing 
traffic  hazard.  A highway  which 
is  wide  enough  through  purely 
agricultural  or  forest  land  may 
become  congested  to  the  point  of 
inconvenience  and  danger  when 


roadside  business  uses  crowd 
along  it. 

“The  undesirable  effects  of  un- 
regulated commercialization  of 
the  roadsides  are  widespread. 
They  concern  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty along  the  highway,  the  com- 
munities which  are  served  by  the 
highway,  the  motorists  who  travel 
the  highway  and  the  motorist  and 
others  who  have  paid  for  the 
highway. 

“Residences  along  the  highway 
become  less  and  less  desirable  as 
they  are  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  the  indiscriminate  location  of 
commercial  uses.  Communities 
along  the  highway  frequently  in- 
jure themselves  by  giving  the 
wrong  impression  of  their  appear- 
ance and  character.  The  publicity 
booklet  issued  by  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  never  contains 
pictures  of  the  roadside  shacks, 
the  automobile  wrecking  yards 
and  the  billboards  which  crowd 
along  the  highway  at  entrances  to 


* Excerpts  taken  from  ‘‘Roadside  Zoning,  A Study  of  Roadside  Development  and 
Control”  and  a “Roadside  Legislative  Guide,”  a special  report  by  Roadside  De- 
velopment and  Control  Committee,  American  Automobile  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  October,  1940. 
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The  Roadside  Problem 


towns.  The  tourist  may  see  some 
of  the  attractive  features  which 
are  included  in  the  publicity 
booklet,  but  whether  he  sees  these 
or  not,  he  invariably  does  see  the 
disarray  which  shouts  at  him  from 
the  roadsides  on  the  way  into 
town. 

“But  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested,  it  is  the  motorist  who  is 
especially  concerned  with  unregu- 
lated  roadsides.  It  is  he  who  sees 
them  on  his  every  trip.  It  is  he 
whose  safety  is  menaced  by  the 
slowing  down  and  the  darting  out 
of  vehicles  at  roadside  business 
establishments.  The  motorist  has 
built  the  highway,  or  has  paid  at 
least  a large  share  of  the  cost  of 
its  building,  through  gasoline  and 
license  taxes.  He  sees  his  invest' 
ment  impaired,  its  effectiveness 
decreased,  by  what  happens  along 
the  roadsides.  There  are  com- 
mercial services  which  the  motor- 
ist requires — the  gasoline  station, 
the  roadside  eating  place,  the 
overnight  stopping  place — and 
there  are  other  services  and  com- 
modities which  can  be  profitably 
sold  along  the  roadsides.  But  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  commercial 
advantage  which  may  come  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  along  the 
highway  shall  be  so  exercised  that 
it  will  not  impair  the  convenience, 
the  safety  and  the  pleasantness  of 
travel  on  the  highway.  . . . 

“The  ‘roadside  problem’  is  es- 
sentially concerned  with  what 
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occurs  on  privately  owned  land 
along  the  edges  of  highways,  and 
more  particularly  with  such  uses 
of  this  land  as  relate  directly  to 
the  traffic  on  the  highway.  For- 
ests, farms,  mines,  or  sometimes 
even  major  industries  would  be 
there  whether  the  highways  were 
there  or  not.  The  roadside 
shack,  the  billboard,  the  auto- 
wrecking yard,  would  not.  They 
are  there  because  the  highway  is 
there  and  because  there  are  mo- 
torists traveling  on  the  high- 
way. . . . 

“Regulation  of  what  are  essen- 
tially ‘roadside’  uses — those  which 
are  located  along  the  highway  be- 
cause of  the  highway  and  the 
traffic  on  it  . . . should  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of 
competent  highway  planning,  tak- 
ing its  place  with  the  proper  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  the 
highway.  But  this  report  is  not 
concerned  directly  with  the  high- 
way itself  and  how  it  is  improved, 
but  with  what  happens  along  the 
highway,  in  its  effect  on  the  con- 
venience, safety  and  pleasantness 
of  travel  on  the  highway.  What 
happens  along  the  highway  is  so 
compellingly  a matter  of  public 
interest  that  it  is  properly  a sub- 
ject of  regulation  regardless  of 
what  is  done  with  respect  to  the 
planning  and  the  improvement  of 
the  highway  system  and  its  indi- 
vidual units.  . . . 


The  Roadside  Problem 


“There  exists  the  invariable 
need  for  roadside  control  adjacent 
to  highways  of  the  ordinary  pat' 
tern  if  there  is  to  be  any  degree 
of  orderliness  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  roadside  com- 
mercial  uses,  if  traffic  is  to  be 
freed  from  the  ever-present  threat 


of  interference  with  its  conven- 
ience and  safety  by  reason  of  the 
indiscriminate  and  unregulated  lo- 
cation of  roadside  commercial 
uses,  and  if  the  motorist  is  to  be 
permitted  to  use  the  highway 
pleasantly,  conveniently  and  free 
from  annoyance.” 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  IT  . . . 

“ROADSIDE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL” 

“The  American  Automobile  Association  reiterates  its  advocacy  of 
effective  roadside  development  and  control  measures  in  the  interest  of 
public  health,  public  safety,  decent  appearances,  and  public  welfare  in 
general.  Accordingly,  it  recommends  that: 

(a)  Affiliated  motor  clubs  and  State  associations,  in  cooperation  with 
A.  A.  A.  headquarters,  carry  on  a continuing  campaign  of  public 
education  as  to  the  need  for  proper  roadside  control. 

(b)  The  State  legislatures  adopt  roadside  zoning  legislation  based  on 
the  Roadside  Zoning  Legislative  Guide,  embodied  in  the  special 
report  prepared  by  the  A.  A.  A.  and  hereby  endorsed.” 

Resolution  adopted  by 

American  Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


▼ 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Real  Estate  Boards  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted:  “This  Association  believes 
that  unsightly  billboards  and  temporary  roadside  structures  are  detri- 
mental to  real  estate  values  in  residential  areas  and  tend  to  destroy  public 
enjoyment  of  our  vast  investment  in  rural  highways  and  that  therefore 
such  billboards  and  temporary  roadside  structures  should  be  subject  to 
regulation  through  municipal,  county  and  state-wide  zoning  enactments.” 
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C In  the  first  of  these  three  articles  was  defined  the  problem  of  road- 
side protection.  The  more  comprehensive  and  long-range  program 
needed  to  assure  to  those  who  use  our  roads  their  fullest  protection 
and  satisfactions  in  these  uses  is  compactly  presented  in  the  following 
excerpts  drawn  from  the  special  report  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,*  on  zoning  as  a major  device  for  the  regulation  of  road- 
side developments  and  uses  springing  from  and  existing  by  virtue  of 
the  existence  of  the  road. 


“Zoning  is  a regulation  imposed 
by  law  on  the  use  of  private 
property.  It  is  thus  essentially  dif' 
ferent  from  easements  or  restric- 
tions  by  agreement,  which  require 
specific  action  with  respect  to 
each  piece  of  property  affected, 
either  by  voluntary  agreement 
among  the  owners,  or  by  the 
granting,  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion  of  an  easement  or  control. 
Zoning  recognizes  that  the  public 
welfare  is  concerned  with  what  is 
done  with  private  property  in  cer- 
tain  situations.  The  use  of  zoning 
is  not  confined  to  cities.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  counties 
have  applied  zoning  regulations 
to  suburban  areas  and  unincorpo- 
rated  areas  and  unincorporated 
communities,  and  the  last  ten 
years  have  seen  the  application  of 
zoning  to  roadsides  in  a number 
of  parts  of  the  country.  This  ex- 
perience  has  proved  the  practical 
effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 


zoning  as  a measure  of  roadside 
control. 

“Under  zoning,  areas  or  dis- 
tricts  are  specified  in  which  cer- 
tain uses  of  land  and  buildings 
are  permitted  and  other  uses  are 
prohibited.  Zoning  may  also  con- 
trol the  locations  of  buildings  with 
respect  to  the  lines  of  adjacent 
rights-of-way  and  with  respect  to 
other  property  lines.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  to  require  building  set- 
backs under  zoning.  Zoning  may 
also  apply  regulations  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  buildings,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  the  most 
unsightly  roadside  shacks.**  Zon- 
ing is  thus  a regulation  applied  by 
law  or  ordinance  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare.  It  is  the  one 
effective  means  for  extensive 
roadside  regulation. 

“Local  conditions  may  warrant 
extensive  variations  in  roadside 
regulations,  but  regardless  of  local 
conditions  and  the  variations  in 


* Excerpts  taken  from  “Roadside  Zoning,  A Study  of  Roadside  Development  and 
Control,  and  a Roadside  Legislative  Guide,"  a special  report  by  Roadside  Develop- 
ment and  Control  Committee,  American  Automobile  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
October,  1940. 

*•  These  applications  of  zoning  are  those  which  relate  to  roadside  control;  no 
attempt  is  made  here  to  list  other  applications  of  zoning  which  are  appropriate  to 
urban  areas. 
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regulations  which  may  result  from 
them,  there  are  three  major  things 
which  should  be  accomplished  by 
roadside  zoning  in  non-urban 
areas.  These  are: 

1.  Confine  roadside  commercial 
uses  to  designated  commer- 
cial  districts,  leaving  the  re' 
mainder  of  the  highway 
frontage  for  the  uses  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
eral  area  through  which  the 
highway  passes  (e.  g.,  agri- 
culture or  forestry). 

2.  Require  that  roadside  build- 
ings be  set  back  from  high- 
way right-of-way  lines. 

3.  Establish  control  over  the 
appearance  of  roadside  com- 
mercial buildings,  including 
limitation  of  their  display  of 
signs. 

1.  Confine  roadside  commercial 
uses  to  designated  districts. 

“The  greatest  single  contribu- 
tion which  can  be  made  by  road- 
side zoning  is  to  limit  commercial 
uses  to  designated  districts  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  scatter  at 
random  along  the  highway.  A 
comparatively  small  number  of 
roadside  commercial  uses  will 
serve  a large  volume  of  traffic. 
Protection  of  traffic  safety  and 
protection  of  the  appearance  of 
the  roadside  call  for  prescribing 
‘business  districts’  along  the 
highway,  in  which  roadside  busi- 
ness uses  will  be  permitted,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  highway 
frontage  to  the  uses  which  char- 


acterize the  general  area  through 
which  the  highway  passes. 

2.  Require  that  roadside  build- 
ings be  set  back  from  high- 
way right-of-way  lines. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the 
highway  is  the  carrying  of  traffic, 
and  it  should  perform  this  func- 
tion safely,  expeditiously  and 
pleasantly.  The  commercial  ad- 
vantage which  the  highway 
brings  to  the  owner  of  property 
in  a roadside  business  district 
should  be  used  so  as  not  to  im- 
pair the  use  of  the  highway.  To 
this  end  a roadside  business  use 
should  provide  on  its  own  prop- 
erty sufficient  space  for  the  stop- 
ping and  standing  of  vehicles  do- 
ing business  there.  In  other 
words,  the  roadside  building 
should  be  set  far  enough  back 
from  the  highway  to  provide  am- 
ple parking  space  off  the  highway. 
This  is  not  a public  seizure  of 
private  property;  it  is  simply  a 
regulation  of  the  use  of  property 
in  the  interest  of  the  public 
safety.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
use  on  the  private  property  is  con- 
fiscating something  which  belongs 
to  the  public — the  right  to  travel 
on  the  highway  safely,  expediti- 
ously and  pleasantly. 

3.  Establish  control  over  the 
appearance  of  roadside  com- 
mercial buildings,  including 
limitation  of  their  display  of 
signs. 

“This  type  of  regulation  would 
apply  to  buildings  erected  in  road- 
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side  business  districts,  and  would 
not  extend  to  the  appearance  of 
dwellings  or  of  farm  buildings 
along  the  highway.  These  latter 
are  related  primarily  to  the  use 
of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
situated,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
roadside  commercial  buildings  are 
related  primarily  to  the  highway 
and  to  the  traffic  on  it.  It  is  in 
this  relationship,  involving  as  it 
does  a public  interest,  in  which 
is  found  the  justification  for  the 
regulation. 

“In  the  ‘roadside  service’  type 
of  business  district,  especially 
where  there  is  not  a lower  speed 
limit  than  that  in  effect  on  the 
highway  generally,  the  distraction 
of  the  motorist’s  attention  should 
be  minimized.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  reason  that  out' 
door  advertising  is  essentially  in' 
congruous  with  that  type  of  busi' 
ness  district,  billboards  and  other 
forms  of  outdoor  advertising 
should  be  excluded  from  such  dis' 
tricts.  Similarly,  there  should  be 
a limitation  on  the  display  of 
signs  by  roadside  business  estab' 
lishments  themselves. 

“The  question  immediately 
arises  as  to  whether  roadside  zon' 
ing  should  be  applied  directly  by 
the  State  or  by  local  political  sub' 
divisions.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
can  be  said  that  governmental 
matters  which  are  intimately  and 
primarily  related  to  the  affairs  of 
the  localities  should  be  handled 


by  local  governmental  agencies, 
with  direct  responsibility  to  the 
people  in  the  localities.  It  can 
also  be  said  that  local  govern' 
ments  may  be  expected  to  be  in 
a position  to  have  a more  inti' 
mate  knowledge  of  local  condi' 
tions,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
adjust  regulatory  measures  closely 
to  local  requirements. 

“On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
generalization  may  lead  to  the  im' 
pairment  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  the  State  as  a whole, 
by  making  that  interest  subject  to 
possibly  narrow  or  selfish  local 
viewpoints.  To  the  traveler  on 
the  highway,  the  highway  is  a 
unit  from  his  point  of  origin  to 
his  destination,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  local  governmental 
jurisdictions  through  which  it 
passes. 

“There  are  ponderous  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  effective  action  by 
county  or  township  governments 
generally,  in  the  field  of  roadside 
zoning.  Exception  may  be  noted 
of  county  governments  which 
possess  administrative  organiza' 
tions  capable  of  assuming  the  re' 
sponsibilities  of  zoning,  and  suffi' 
cient  financial  resources  to  enable 
a competent  job  to  be  done. 
These  counties  are  relatively  few. 

“Another  obstacle  which  is  faced 
by  the  county  government  which 
wishes  to  undertake  zoning,  is  the 
deep'seated  tendency  of  the  rural 
dweller  to  resist  encroachment  on 
his  independence  of  action.  This 
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tendency  may  not  be  directly  op- 
posed  to  the  regulation  of  road' 
side  uses,  since  the  rural  dweller 
is  frequently  the  first  person  to 
resent  the  littering  of  the  road' 
sides  and  the  intrusion  of  road' 
side  shacks  into  rural  neighbor' 
hoods.  But  he  may  be  afraid  that 
the  regulations  will  not  stop  at 
the  roadsides  but  will  be  extended 
to  other  applications. 

“The  suggestion  that  the  State 
undertake  the  job  is  not  made 
with  any  thought  that  a central- 
ized government  should  arbitrarily 
proceed  to  over-ride  justifiable 
local  attitudes.  The  regulations 
applied  by  the  State  will  probably 
have  to  be  minimum  regulations; 
that  is,  they  may  not  be  able  to 
explore  all  the  possibilities  of  fine 
adaptation  to  variations  in  local 
conditions.  If  local  conditions  call 
for  a more  detailed  differentia- 
tion among  uses  than  suggested 
earlier  in  the  report  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  scope  of  roadside  zon- 
ing, or  call  for  supplementary 
regulations  of  some  kind,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  local  governmental  unit,  since 
such  further  differentiation  or  sup- 
plementary regulations  would  be 
required  primarily  as  the  result 
of  community  or  neighborhood 
conditions. 

“The  technical  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  regulations  and  a plan  for 
their  application  (for  recommen- 
dation to  the  agency  having  the 


authority  to  adopt  them)  is  clearly 
a planning  function  and  should 
properly  be  performed  by  the 
State  Planning  Board. 

“As  to  the  actual  adoption  and 
application  of  the  regulations, 
roadside  zoning  is  so  intimately 
related  to  the  functioning  of  the 
highways  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  only  a logical  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  Highway 
Department  to  clothe  this  agency 
with  the  necessary  authority.  If 
there  is  a state  highway  commis- 
sion, it  should  act  as  a board  in 
adopting  the  regulations.  In 
states  in  which  there  is  a single 
highway  commissioner*  rather 
than  a highway  commission, 
the  roadside  zoning  statute 
should  associate  other  persons 
with  the  highway  commissioner, 
constituting  the  group  as  a board 
for  the  adoption  of  the  zoning 
regulations.  Part  of  this  group 
can  appropriately  consist  of  other 
state  officials.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  non-official  members, 
with  overlapping  terms,  so  as  to 
assure  continuity  of  experience 
and  policy. 

“It  is  not  advisable  for  the 
State  Planning  Board  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  agency  actually  to 
apply  zoning  regulations.  The 
Planning  Board  is  essentially  an 
advisory  staff  agency  and  not  an 
operating  agency,  and  it  loses 
much  of  its  effectiveness  if  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


• In  Pennsylvania  there  is  the  Secretary  of  Highways. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Cooperative  Roadside 
Improvement  Program 

C We  have  quoted  freely  from  the  report  of  the  Roadside  Development 
and  Control  Committee  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  to 
acquaint  our  readers  with  what  others  think  of  the  blight  that  is  over- 
taking many  of  our  most  important  highways,  and  with  what  others 
propose  should  be  done  to  check  this  form  of  highway  deterioration. 
Every  generalized  proposal  has  its  variable  application  in  specific  locali- 
ties. Every  state  must  see  its  problems  and  their  solutions  differently. 

To  proposed  remedies,  even  as  extensive  as  those  quoted  above,  others 
perhaps  locally  more  adaptable  may  be  added. 


The  State  Department  of  Com' 
merce  has  a very  immediate  and 
substantial  interest  in  conserving 
and  promoting  all  of  the  many 
industries  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition  to  such  a general  interest 
in  tourist  trade  as  one  of  our  large 
industries,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  given  at  its  incep- 
tion specific  responsibilities  for  the 
fostering  of  our  tourist  industry, 
which  this  year  will  approximate 
$400,000,000. 

In  order  to  retain  this  industry 
and  to  make  it  grow,  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  attractive  to  tour- 
ists. Her  scenic  assets  must  be 
protected.  Her  roadsides  must 
give  pleasure  to  tourists,  not  repel 
them.  The  State  Planning  Board 
also  is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  advancing  . . . “the  proper 
development  of  the  State  and  the 
conservation  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  . . 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  Planning  Board 
recognize  this  dual  responsibility 


and  have  given  much  thought  to 
this  problem  of  roadside  protec- 
tion. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  are  inclined 
to  accept  the  billboard  business 
as  a legitimate  business  so  long  as 
it  does  not  conflict  disproportion- 
ately with  other  private  and  pub- 
lic interests.  We  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  outdoor  advertising  as 
not  the  only  threat  to  the  preser- 
vation of  highways  for  their  pri- 
mary intended  purpose — that  of 
the  safe  and  expeditious  handling 
of  traffic.  Roadside  places  of  busi- 
ness, indiscriminately  placed  and 
excessive  in  number  are  even  more 
serious  offenders  than  are  the  un- 
regulated billboards,  as  are  like- 
wise unregulated  entrances  upon 
highways,  whether  by  public 
ways  or  private  roads. 

It  follows,  in  our  view,  that 
the  final  solution  is  not  “elimina- 
tion,” and  not  through  partial  at- 
tack upon  any  single  class  of 
potential  roadside  offenders,  but 
in  designating,  through  zoning 
and  other  methods,  logical  and 


• Act  No.  32,  July  30,  1936  (P.  L.  81),  Section  5,  paragraph  (d). 
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sufficient  roadside  locations  for 
business  usage  and  advertising  dis- 
play. Desirably,  these  roadside 
business  strips  or  business  centers 
should  be  especially  designed  not 
only  to  insure  non-interference 
with  the  movement  of  traffic  but 
to  improve  the  accessibility  and 
general  attractiveness  of  approved 
places  of  business.  Expanded 
highway  rights-of-way  at  such 
business  centers,  generous  set- 
backs, ample  provisions  for  off- 
highway  parking,  and  other  such 
features  are  parts  of  this  idea. 

In  Pennsylvania  such  roadside 
business  areas  may  be  established 
through  zoning  by  either  coun- 
ties or  townships.  But,  although 
zoning  powers  were  granted  them 
in  1937,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  Pennsylvania  in  either 
county  or  township  zoning.  The 
passage  of  a State  Highway  Zon- 
ing Act,  as  recommended  by 
many  authorities,  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  a state-wide 
highway  zoning  plan  is  a proced- 
ure which  would  take  years  to 
accomplish. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  Planning  Board, 
therefore,  have  initiated,  devel- 
oped, and  are  now  actively  pro- 
ceeding with  a program  for  the 
immediate  improvement  of  the 
roadside  conditions  along  the  most 
heavily  traveled  highways  through 
the  extended  scenic  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


The  objective  of  the  program 
is  the  elimination  of  advertising 
structures  along  the  highways 
through  these  scenic  areas,  by  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  all  high- 
way commercial  occupancy  own- 
ers or  operators  and  other  parties 
interested  in  such  an  improvement 
program. 

The  coordination  of  these  ef- 
forts is  through  a Cooperative 
Roadside  Improvement  Commit- 
tee, with  the  following  represen- 
tation as  a nucleus: 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn,  of  Penna. 
Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of 

Penna. 

Pennsylvania  Hotels  Association 
American  Highway  Sign  Association 
State  Planning  Board 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Police 
Sign  Manufacturers’  Assn. 

National  Sign  Assn. 

Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council 

The  procedure  calls  first  for  the 
selection  of  the  outstanding 
scenic  areas  traversed  by  the  most 
heavily  traveled  highways  through 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is  being  followed  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  existing  road- 
side conditions  in  these  areas, 
with  particular  reference  to  those 
conditions  or  structures  that  may 
interfere  with  views  of  natural 
scenic  beauty. 

Then  there  is  the  voluntary  re- 
moval from  these  areas  of  such 
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outdoor  advertising  as  has  been 
placed  there  by  the  organised  out- 
door  advertising  industry. 

An  active  program  is  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  State  Planning 
Board,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  cooperating  agencies,  to  se- 
cure the  voluntary  removal  of  all 
the  independent  and  non-associa- 
tion outdoor  advertising  within 
the  scenic  areas,  including  both 
so-called  local  signs  and  those 
placed  by  out-of-state  concerns. 

To  give  dramatic  force  to  suc- 
cessful cooperation  in  the  clear- 
ing of  highways  of  offensive 
structure  by  their  elimination  or 
by  their  replacement  with  better 
designed  ones,  it  is  planned  that 
signs  similar  to  the  one  shown 
on  the  outside  of  the  back  cover 
of  this  issue  be  placed  at  the  ter- 
minal points  of  such  improved 
and  protected  stretches,  acquaint- 
ing those  who  use  the  road  with 
the  Program  and  calling  attention 
to  the  visible  results  attained.  The 
interest  thus  stimulated  in  the 
Program  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
demands  for  its  further  extension. 

The  program  also  includes  ac- 
tive efforts  to  induce  the  owners 
and  operators  of  the  various  small 
commercial  enterprises  within  the 
extended  scenic  areas  to  under- 
take improvement  of  the  appear- 
ances of  these  business  sites,  and, 
among  other  steps,  to  reduce  the 
number  and  size  of  so-called 


“point  of  purchase”  signs  on  the 
premises. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  se- 
cure more  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  which  provide  pen- 
alties for  placing  signs  on  private 
property  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  property  owner,  and 
other  existing  legislation  which 
makes  it  illegal  to  place  signs 
within  the  highway  rights-of-way 
in  Pennsylvania. 

An  active  educational  and  pro- 
motional program  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  other  cooperating 
agencies  to  promote  a proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  scenic  beauties 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  citizens 
of  this  and  other  states. 

To  give  immediate  force  and 
meaning  to  this  program,  local 
committees  are  being  established 
on  which  are  represented  all 
groups  having  an  interest  in  road- 
side control  and  improvement, 
garden  clubs,  civic  groups,  serv- 
ice clubs,  outdoor  advertising  op- 
erators, chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  organizations  concerned 
with  betterment  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  the  attractiveness 
and  safety  of  their  communities 
and  of  their  traffic  facilities. 
These  committees  will  be  work- 
ing toward  the  elimination  of  local 
signs  and  the  improvement  of  the 
appearance  of  “Commercial  Is- 
lands” within  the  area,  as  well  as 
exercising  continuing  vigilance  to 
preserve  the  gains  accomplished. 
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The  scenic  areas  thus  far  se- 
lected (see  center  spread  of  this 
publication)  have  a total  length 
of  approximately  155  miles.  Other 
areas  are  now  being  studied  and 
will  be  included  in  the  program 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Eventually 
the  extended  scenic  areas  of  all 
of  the  heavily  traveled  highways 
of  the  State  will  be  included. 


A surprisingly  high  degree  of 
cooperation  is  being  received  from 
the  commercial  users  of  the  road- 
sides in  the  scenic  areas.  Over 
four  hundred  advertising  struc- 
tures already  have  been  removed 
and  others  will  be  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  If  this  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  continues  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  program. 


Conference  Calendar 


December  26-28 

American  Statistical  Association. 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  Chair- 
man, Joint  Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements,  John  H.  Noble,  Ar- 
mour and  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

December  27-29 

American  Sociological  Association. 
Hotel  Congress,  Chicago,  111. 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements,  Louis  Wirth,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

December  27-30 

American  Political  Association 
(American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration, National  Council  for 
Social  Studies,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation).  Pal- 
mer House,  Chicago,  111.  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Local  Arrange- 
ments, Leonard  D.  White,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

December  27-30 

American  Economic  Association, 
Southern  Economic  Association 
(Econometric  Society,  American 
Farm  Economic  Association). 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Local 
Arrangements,  Robert  W.  Elsasser, 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

entrusted  with  administrative  or 
executive  functions.  The  proper 
function  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  is  to  organize  the  basic  data 


December  28-30 

American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration.  The 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  111.  Con- 
tacting personnel  are  respectively 
Kenneth  Colegrove,  Northwestern 
University,  and  Robert  M.  Paige, 
Public  Administration  Clearing 
House. 

December  27-January  2 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

January  24-26 

National  Public  Housing  Confer- 
ence. Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Al- 
fred, 112  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

January  27-30 

American  Road  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Engi- 
neer-Director, Charles  M.  Upham, 
952  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January  30-February  1 

National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers.  Annual  convention. 
Joint  meeting  with  Illinois  Society 
of  Engineers.  Held  at  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  111. 


which  are  necessary  to  a compe- 
tent job  of  zoning  and  to  present 
recommendations  to  the  agency 
which  is  empowered  to  adopt  the 
Zoning  regulations.” 
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Recent  planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


S wissvale.  — An  interesting  and 
valuable  article  by  F.  S.  Huot  of  the 
Kopp  Glass  Company  located  here,  ap- 
pears in  the  recent  November  issue  of 
American  City  under  its  section  on 
“Traffic  Conditions  and  Facilities”  en- 
titled “Optical  Parts  of  a Traffic- 
Signal  Unit.” 

Livingston  Twp.,  N.  J. — The  Plan- 
ning Board  of  this  community  have 
developed  a Citizens’  Planning  Fed- 
eration composed  of  public-spirited 
residents.  Membership  is  purely  vol- 
untary and  open  to  all.  Chief  avowed 
objective : “To  pass  on  to  the  gen- 
erations which  follow  a better  com- 
munity than  that  which  was  handed 
down  to  the  citizens  of  today.” 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — This  city 
has  just  dedicated  a city  map  40  by 
37  feet  large,  providing  a scale  of  1 
inch  to  100  feet.  It  is  mounted  upon 
a platform  and  was  produced  by 
WPA  workers  under  the  city  planning 
commission. 

Ambridge. — Old  Economy,  the  early 
successful  communal  settlement  set  up 
the  Harmony  Society  in  1824,  16  miles 
northeast  of  Pittsburgh,  is  being  re- 
stored and  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

Harrisburg. — Acting  on  the  request 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission, the  State  Department  of 
Highways  has  instructed  all  road 
workers  to  be  on  the  alert  for  histori- 
cal remains  in  roadbuilding  excavating. 

Capitol,  Harrisburg.  — Studies  of 
the  State  Highway  Department  Plan- 
ning Unit,  covering  44  counties,  show 
that  5,036  miles  of  Pennsylvania’s  pri- 
mary roads  carried  an  average  of 
1,294  vehicles  per  day  per  mile  or  a 
total  for  this  mileage  of  highways  of 
over  6,000,000  vehicles  every  24  hours. 

To wanda. — The  County’s  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  tourist  and  recreation 
division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  various  county  and 
town  groups,  have  in  process  a tour- 
ist folder  publicizing  their  scenery, 
historic  sites,  recreational  facilities,  etc. 


Capitol,  Harrisburg.  — Approxi- 
mately 56,000  illegal  signs  and  posters 
were  removed  from  the  right-of-way 
by  Department  of  Highway  mainte- 
nance workers  during  the  past  year. 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  Officials  in  co- 
operation with  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Newark  and  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  conducted 
a conference  dealing  with  housing 
problems  for  Region  II.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  December  12,  13,  14,  1940. 
Most  of  the  discussions  consisted  of 
informal  exchange  of  ideas  rather  than 
the  customary  reading  of  papers  and 
making  of  set  speeches. 

Allentown. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Housing  Authorities  took  place  in 
Allentown,  November  30,  at  the 
Americus  Hotel.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  administration 
building  of  the  Allentown  Housing 
Authority.  The  Allentown  Housing 
project  was  reported  as  fully  occupied 
and  rented. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. — A joint 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Roadside  Council,  the  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  the  American  Nature  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  was  held  December 
9 and  10  in  the  Russell  Sage  Building, 
New  York  City.  The  relation  of  high- 
way protection  and  roadside  control  to 
such  items  as  safety,  scenic  areas,  na- 
tional forests,  local  zoning,  and  bill- 
boards was  covered  by  the  program. 

Reading. — The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Community  Forests 
Council  in  conjunction  with  the  Read- 
ing Department  of  Parts  and  Public 
Property  was  held  Friday,  November 
22,  1940,  at  the  Berkshire  Hotel.  An 
interesting  report  on  “The  Value  of 
Community  Forests  to  Recreation” 
was  supplied  by  Thomas  W.  Lantz, 
Supt.,  Department  of  Public  Play- 
grounds and  Recreation,  City  of  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


"ROADSIDE  CONTROL,”  Re- 
search Report  No.  5.  Research  Divi- 
sion, Maryland  Legislative  Council. 
65  pp.  Submitted  September,  1940 
by  Robert  R.  Bowie. 

Despite  the  definitely  local  purposes 
to  be  served  by  this  research  report 
on  roadside  control,  it  offers  not  only 
a wide  range  of  informational  content 
but  also  embodies  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  clear,  orderly  and  effective 
presentation.  The  development  of  the 
problems  of  roadside  control  are  first 
presented  under  three  major  headings 
covering  (1)  the  nature  of  roadside 
impairment,  (2)  the  extent  of  each 
type  of  impairment  and  (3)  methods 
of  prevention  and  control.  Under  the 
first  of  these  three  major  divisions 
are  presented  for  consideration^  the 
major  arguments  against  “ribbon”  de- 
velopment and  billboard  uses  of  ad- 
joining land  as  (a)  unesthetic,  (b) 
traffic  congesting,  (c)  accident.  induc- 
ing and  (d)  property-value  impair- 
ment. These  in  turn  are  taken  up  in 
detaii  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

The  case  against  misuse  of  high- 
ways and  adjoining  land  is  covered  in 
tangible  and  constructive  fashion,  sup- 
ported by  excellent  tables  setting  forth 
the  nature,  extent  and  consequences  of 
accidents.  Their  evidence  is  drawn 
not  only  from  Maryland  experience 
but  extends  to  a review  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  states,  supporting  them 
in  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a 
high  correlation  between  the  incidence 


of  accidents  and  the  number  of  struc- 
tures per  vehicle  mile.  Its  arguments 
for  protection  of  the  esthetic  values  is 
based  not  so  much  upon  social  and  cul- 
tural grounds  as  upon  the  detriment  of 
roadside  defacement  to  the  state’s  sub- 
stantial tourist  trade.  In  regard  to 
impairment  of  property  value  the  re- 
port cites  the  experience  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  and  particularly 
that  of  West  Chester  in  which  there 
was  a substantial  appreciation  in  real 
estate  values  after  highway  restrictions 
were  instituted. 

In  dealing  with  remedies  the  report 
sets  up  a classification  distinguishing 
between  direct  and  indirect  control. 
Under  the  latter  may  be  listed  the 
various  types  of  parkways,  freeways 
and  limited  access  highways  which 
operate  to  reduce  opportunity  for  com- 
mercial advertising  and  undesirable 
roadside  development.  On  the  direct 
control  side  a distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  use  of  zoning  devices  as  in 
California  and  the  use  of  administra- 
tive discretion  as  is  the  practice  in 
England.  There  is  a third  approach 
to  control  which  might  take  the  form 
of  either  punitive  taxation  or  the 
assessment  of  discouraging  license  fees. 

After  a broad  review  of  existing 
status  of  legislation  for  roadside  con- 
trol the  report  examines  proposed 
model  acts.  Those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  this  phase  of  the  report 
are  referred  to  appendices  A and  B. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 


“Waverly — A Study  in  Neighborhood 
Conservation.”  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  mu. 
97  pp. — Describes  a test  program  con- 
ducted over  the  past  two  years  in 
the  old-time  village  of  Waverly,  now 
an  incorporated  section  of  the  City  or 
Baltimore,  Md. 

“Industrial  Development  In  Phila- 
delphia.” Industrial  Bureau,  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
12th  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.  1940.  35  pp.— A graphic  and 
statistical  supplement  J3n’L&mg' . A1!? 
city’s  basic  five-year  study  (1933-1937) 
down  to  date.  This  is  the  second 
supplement  and  aims  to  be  more 


than  just  another  survey.  It  em- 
bodies an  attempt  to  maintain  an 
assembly  of  pertinent  statistical  series 
over  a long  enough  period  to  be  useful 
for  the  present  and  helpful  for  future 
planning. 

“Industrial  Survey,  City  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
1940.”  The  Delaware  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company. — One  of  our  State  s 
pioneer  local  appraisals  of  industrial 
resources.  Particularly  pertinent  at 
this  critical  juncture  of  our  national 
defense  program.  Displays  as  a cen- 
ter spread  a very  effective  air  photo- 
graph of  the  community. 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

“A.  A.  A.  Roadside  Zoning  Legisla- 
tive Guide.”  Prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roadside  Development  and 
Control.  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C.  1940.  23  pp. 
mimeo. 

"Architectural  Control  in  America” 
by  Charles  H.  Cheney,  Secretary, 
Palos  Verdes  Architectural  Board  and 
Art  Jury,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  Paper 
presented  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Planning,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
July  8-11,  1940.  4 pp.  mimeo. 

"Architectural  and  Roadside  Control; 
Highways  and  Planning”  by  Harlean 
James,  Executive  Sec’y,  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  901 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Paper  presented  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Planning,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  July  8-11,  1940.  8 pp. 
mimeo. 

"Outdoor  Advertising  Industry  and 
Highway  Beautification  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, The.”  The  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  South  Queen  and  Prince 
Streets,  Lancaster,  1940.  4 pp. 

“Practical  Program  for  Roadside 
Control,  A.”  Report  of  Roadside  and 
Development  Committee  to  the  38th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.  November  14-15,  1940.  3 pp. 

mimeo. 

“Roadside  Control.”  Research  Re- 
port No.  5.  Prepared  by  Robert  R. 
Bowie,  Research  Division,  Maryland 
Legislative  Council,  Baltimore,  1940. 
65  pp.  (Tables.) 

“Roadside  Zoning;  A Study  of  the 
Problem  of  Roadside  Development  and 
Control  and  a Roadside  Zoning  Legis- 
lative Guide.”  Special  Report  by  the 
Roadside  Development  and  Control 
Committee,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C.  1940.  22 
pp.  mimeo. 

American  Nature  Association  Quar- 
terly Bulletin.  July,  1938.  "A  signifi- 
cant report  on  the  progress  of  high- 
way zoning  by  county  authority  In 
California,  together  with  a discussion 
of  the  problem  of  regulation  of  bill- 
boards in  relation  thereto.” 


Civic  Affairs.  February,  1940.  "Archi- 
tectural Control  near  Public  Property" 
by  Elizabeth  Black,  pp.  3-6. 

Planners’  Journal,  The.  October- 
December,  1939.  "Aesthetics  and  Zon- 
ing” by  Thomas  W.  Mackesey.  pp. 
95-8. 

Planning  and  Civic  Comment  (quar- 
terly). "For  Better  Roadsides”  by 
Flavel  Shurtleff. 

Tourist  Folders.  "Pennsylvania  at 
Tour  Fingertips.”  “You  can  ‘Drive 
’Round  the  World’  In  Pennsylvania,” 
Tourist  Division,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Harrisburg. 
1940. 

PERIODICAL  DIRECTORY 

Better  Roads 

November,  1940 

“How  Many  Motor  Cars  Tomor- 
row?” p.  19  ff.  "The  answer  to 
this  question  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  all  highway  builders,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  road  purposes  tomorrow 
will  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  automobiles  in  use  and  the  mile- 
ages they  are  driven.”  Article  re- 
views a number  of  forecasts  rang- 
ing from  Charles  F.  Kettering’s 
1936  prediction  of  37,000,000  cars 
in  1960  to  60,000,000  vehicles  on 
the  nation's  highways  predicted 
by  another  automobile  company 
executive.  Other  forecasters  not- 
ing the  increase  from  11  motor 
vehicles  per  1,000  population  in 
New  York  state  in  1912  to  187  in 
1929  followed  by  the  decline  to 
179  in  1933,  sets  the  estimate  at 
only  188  in  1940  and  1960— a figure 
substantially  identical  with  1929. 

Highway  Builder 

November,  1940 

“Permits  for  Overweight  and 
Oversize  Vehicles  on  State  High- 
ways in  Pennsylvania.” — H.  G. 
Van  Riper,  Township  Engineer, 
Penna.  Dept,  of  Highways,  p.  6 ff. 
A competent  explanation  of  vari- 
ous types  of  permits  setting  forth 
clearly  the  purposes  and  limita- 
tions under  each.  The  bearing  of 
overweight  and  oversize  vehicles 
upon  the  safety  of  highway  traffic 
may  in  some  particulars  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  effect  of  other 
safety  hazards  described  in  this 
issue. 
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DEFENSE  ORDERS  PLACED  WITH  PENNSYLVANIA ® 
MANUFACTURERS  TO  JANUARY  31,  1941  ...i 


Annual  Value 
of  Product 

Value  of  Defense  Orders  to 

Pe( 

• 
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1- 
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Do 
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Union  

3,760,000 

— 

— 

1 

fee 

Venango  

40,139,000 

337,884 

— 

6.' 

Warren  

23,274,000 

1,202,923 

— 

Washington  .... 

148,141,000 

65,514 

— 

■ 

lpr< 

Wayne  

2,509,000 

— 

— 

Westmoreland  . . 

159,388,000 

5,361,821 

— 

3. 

In 

Wyoming  

3,492,000 

— 

— 

8" 

York  

118,143,000 

9,529,358 

to 

Total  

. $5,940,626,000 

$S74, 368,588 

$121,297,940 

14. 

tJa 

i nsy I vania’s  Con' 
ixition  to  the 
iional  Defense 


.a  does  the  national  defense 
ir  mean  for  Pennsylvania, 
ht  does  Pennsylvania  mean 
e rming  and  defense  of  our 
i?  These  questions  are  of 
i portance  at  this  present 
aJ  may  continue  to  be  so 
a;  to  come. 

13  Pennsylvania  can  do  for 
aonal  defense  is  more  ob' 
y far  than  the  effects 
Tat  defense  effort  will 
con  Pennsylvania’s  indus- 
mre. 

r State  produces  normally 
tin  30%  of  all  the  output 
Q'ican  iron  and  steel,  more 
3%  of  all  our  coal,  and 
tan  one-fifth  of  our  total 
y All  that,  in  a State  which 
ir  but  1%%  °f  our  Na- 
sea,  and  71/2%  of  its  popu- 
, leans  a tremendous  expan' 
o activity  in  years  when 
y:  steel  and  coal  are  more 
eer  vital  to  the  Nation’s 
r< 

cce  production,  in  cement, 
ajjerro-alloys,  in  pig  iron,  in 
a paints,  all  decisive  strate' 
laerials  of  basic  importance 
Tense,  Pennsylvania  leads 
St  ion  and  is  among  the 
:s  producing  areas  of  the 
l.  In  the  output  of  such  vital 
f:tured  materials  as  tin 
ad  zinc  it  is  again  Pennsyl- 


vania to  which  our  Nation  must 
turn  for  its  primary  supplies. 

Such  materials  as  these  do  not 
often  figure  in  the  orders  placed 
by  our  Government,  or  by  foreign 
lands,  for  the  materials  of  war. 
The  Government  does  not  buy 
very  much  steel  or  coal  or  power. 
Nor  does  it  buy  much  productive 
machinery.  It  is  interested  only 
in  the  product.  So  the  total  of 
Pennsylvania’s  reported  defense 
orders  of  $1,079,131,933  to  April 
15,  1941,  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  full  demand  being  made 
on  the  State’s  resources  by  the 
program  of  national#defense.  Nor 
does  that  figure  include  orders 
placed  by  foreign  governments  in 
Pennsylvania's  factories. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
supplying  national  demands  for 
coal,  coke,  steel  and  iron,  and 
other  primary  materials  in  addition 
to  its  large  volume  of  direct  de- 
fense orders,  Pennsylvania  is  to- 
day making  the  largest  contribu- 
tion of  any  American  state  to  the 
program  of  national  defense. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  w;ar  in  September,  1939, 
the  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  concerned  with 
the  possible  effect  of  European 
hostilities  upon  Pennsylvania  in- 
dustry and  employment.  The 
State  Planning  Board  has  there- 
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fore  engaged  in  a series  of  studies 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  the 
industries  of  our  State  by  new 
world  conditions  and  maintains  a 
continuous  classified  index,  by  lo- 
cality  and  product,  of  all  war  or' 
ders  allocated  to  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  this  necessary 
study  of  the  growth  of  our  indus- 
trial  defense  problem,  the  Plan- 
ning  Board  is  also  supplying  to 
the  United  States  Army,  informa' 
tion  and  maps  covering  strategic 
sites  and  sources  of  vital  materials. 

The  second  article  in  this  issue 
describes  the  efforts  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce 
to  promote  the  pooling  of  ma- 
chine  and  factory  resources 
throughout  our  State  so  that  the 
whole  effective  power  of  Pennsyb 
vania’s  industries  can  be  concern 
trated  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
to  meet  the  present  needs. 

During  the  first  World  War, 
Pennsylvania  performed  feats  of 
production  which  have  become 
traditional  in  the  history  of  mod' 
ern  industry.  One  artillery  plant 
near  Erie  turned  out  its  first  550' 
millimeter  howitzer  six  months  af- 
ter  receiving  its  contract,  having  in 
the  interval  built  a complete  and 
elaborate  plant,  and  produced 
thereafter  more  than  1,100  of 
these  heavy  guns  at  the  rate  of  12 
a day.  One  plant  near  Philadeb 
phia  erected  a complete  steel 
works  and  completed  its  first  gun 
forging  in  months  and 

another  began  delivering  166,400- 


pound  locomotives  twenty  work- 
ing days  after  the  placing  of  the 
order,  and  afterwards  produced 
3,340  such  locomotives  at  a final 
rate  of  300  a month. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  indus- 
trial feats  had  never  before  been 
accomplished  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  and  it  is  also  safe  to 
say  that  Pennsylvania  can  dupli- 
cate them  or  surpass  them  if  it 
needs  to  in  1941. 

The  total  value  of  direct  indus- 
trial defense  orders  received  to 
January  31,  1940,  was  14.7%  of 
the  State’s  average  annual  produc- 
tion for  the  preceding  three  years 
1937,  1938  and  1939. 

If  added  to  our  State’s  average 
production,  these  defense  orders 
imply  a total  production  of  $6,- 

815.000. 000,  not  including  build- 
ing construction  contracts,  which 
would  raise  the  total  to  nearly 
7 billion.  Pennsylvania’s  indus- 
trial production  measured  by  dol- 
lar value  greatly  exceeded  this 
large  amount  throughout  the 
1920’s,  and  in  the  preceding  dec- 
ade had  attained  a value  of  $9,- 

400.000. 000  in  the  year  1919. 

It  would  thus  appear  at  first 
glance  that  the  addition  of  a bil- 
lion dollars  to  Pennsylvania’s  an- 
nual product  (including  in  that 
total  indirect  defense  output  of 
our  mines  and  steel  mills)  would 
not  much  strain  the  capacity  of 
our  industries  or  dislocate  our  la- 
bor. But  this  is  an  illusion. 
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A comparison  of  Maps  1 and  2 
on  page  14  indicates  that  in 
the  allocation  of  defense  contracts 
the  Federal  Government  has  some- 
what  closely  followed  the  general 
pattern  of  our  State’s  industrial 
concentration.  (See  also  columns 
1 and  2,  Table  I.)  But  an  exam- 
ination  of  column  4 in  Table  I re- 
veals  that  the  situation  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  In  some  of  our  indus- 
trial  counties,  such  as  Schuylkill, 
defense  orders  placed  to  the  end 
of  January  did  not  exceed  2/10 
of  1 percent  of  the  county’s  nor- 
mal  yearly  production  while  in  its 
neighboring  county  of  Columbia, 
the  orders  placed  exceed  246%  of 
normal  production. 

In  Philadelphia  the  orders  are 
40%  of  normal  production,  and  in 
Delaware  County  39%,  though, 
in  both  these  cases,  large  shipyard 
orders  which  will  be  spread  over 
more  than  one  year  swell  the 
total.  It  is  not  merely  that  such  a 
concentration  of  orders  has  OC' 
curred  in  certain  areas  of  the 
State. 

There  is  also  a concentration  on 
certain  products,  as  is  shown  in 
columns  2 and  3 in  the  table  on 
page  8.  Thus,  while  11.72%  of 
Pennsylvania’s  normal  factory 
product  is  devoted  to  the  process' 
ing  of  food  and  agricultural  prod' 
ucts  only  .009%  of  the  State’s  de' 
fense  orders  to  date  are  for  such 
materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State's 
production  of  ships  and  boats  in 


1939  was  only  .68%  of  its  total 
product  but  comprises  nearly  62% 
of  its  war  orders  to  date. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  clear  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
product  demanded  for  defense  is 
well  within  our  normal  capacity, 
large  dislocations  in  our  labor  sup- 
ply  and  demand  are  inevitable 
from  the  special  nature  of  those 
orders,  with  a resulting  strain  on 
housing  and  other  public  facilities 
in  some  areas  and  the  probable  de' 
velopment  of  a surplus  of  such  fa' 
cilities  in  other  areas. 

Three  questions  arise  from  this 
condition: 

(1)  What  is  the  probable  im- 
mediate  future  of  defense  demands 
in  Pennsylvania? 

(2)  To  what  extent  has  the  la- 
bor  supply  adjusted  itself  to  de- 
fense  orders? 

(3)  What  is  the  probable  em- 
ployment demand  as  the  result  of 
war  orders? 

As  to  the  first  question,  all  that 
it  is  possible  to  foresee  is  indi- 
cated in  chart  (1),  page  13,  in 
which  the  growth  of  direct  de- 
fense contracts  so  far  allotted  to 
Pennsylvania  is  plotted  at  semi- 
monthly intervals.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  growth  of  this 
graph,  in  which  some  of  the  larg- 
est increases  were  due  to  contracts 
for  naval  vessels,  that  great  future 
increases  in  orders  will  probably 
have  to  wait  on  increases  in  the 
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construction  of  special  facilities, 
such  as  new  ship  ways,  and  that 
for  the  immediate  future  any  very 
considerable  increase  in  orders 
would  not  be  probable  or  effec- 
tive if  received.  In  short,  we  are 
now  passing  through  a period  of 
readjustment  to  a new  type  of  in- 
dustrial demand.  Part  of  this  ad- 
justment must  involve  plant  con- 
struction and  part  the  develop- 
ment of  such  cooperative  manu- 
facturing plans  as  the  pooling 
agreements  now  being  negotiated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce. 

When  this  period  has  been 
passed,  a new  acceleration  of  de- 
fense orders  is  possible  and  likely, 
if  the  need  continues. 

To  what  extent  has  the  State’s 
labor  supply  adjusted  itself  to  de- 
fense orders? 

In  maps  3 and  4,  page  15,  are 
shown  the  State  employment 
gains  and  losses  in  two  compar- 
able periods,  June  to  December 
1939  and  June  to  December  1940. 

The  change  shown  on  map  3 
preceded  any  large  war  or  defense 
effort  and  represents  the  revival 
of  industrial  activity  in  Pennsyl- 
vania following  the  depression  of 
1938,  a revival  due  in  part  to  ad- 
vance buying  caused  by  a fear  of 
war.  The  gains  made  here  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  main 
location  of  the  State’s  industrial 
areas  as  indicated  on  map  1,  save 
as  to  the  three  anthracite  counties 
and  their  surrounding  areas.  Mild 


weather  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
1938,  curtailing  the  demand  for 
anthracite  coal,  exaggerated  al- 
ready depressed  conditions  of 
those  areas  caused  by  the  decline 
of  silk  buying  in  the  depression  of 
that  year.  But  by  December  1939 
recovery  was  beginning  in  both 
Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties 
and  in  Northumberland.  The 
general  picture  for  the  second  half 
of  1939  is  that  of  a marked  re- 
covery of  industrial  employment 
in  the  central  and  western  coun- 
ties of  our  State. 

By  the  close  of  1940,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment had  risen  in  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial counties  which  had  not 
recorded  a high  percentage  of 
gains  in  1939,  and  that  other 
counties,  particularly  in  the  west, 
which  had  previously  made  large 
gains  had  approached  something 
of  a saturation  as  to  their  imme- 
diate demands  for  the  labor  em- 
ployable in  their  primary  indus- 
tries. There  is  also  some  evidence 
of  migration  of  labor  toward 
counties  participating  in  large  de- 
fense activities,  causing  losses  in 
neighboring  counties  as  in  the 
case  of  Luzerne  in  the  east  and  of 
Westmoreland  in  the  west. 

What  seems  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  maps  re- 
produced here  is  that  Pennsyl- 
vania’s heavy  industries  were 
busily  at  work'  by  the  close  of 
1939  and  that  further  increases  of 
employment  in  manufacture  be- 
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tween  December  1939  and  De- 
cember  1940  were  not  so  large  as 
gains  made  before  the  end  of  1939 
— the  actual  figure  as  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  In' 
dustry  being  an  increase  of  111,' 
748  or  of  9.92%,  while  between 
June  and  December  1939,  before 
any  defense  orders  had  been 
placed  or  contemplated,  manufac' 
tuning  employment  had  risen  by 
119,827,  an  increase  of  11.9%. 

Obviously  the  full  impact  of  de- 
fense  orders  on  employment  had 
not  yet  been  felt  up  to  January  1, 
1941. 

This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  Chart  2 in  which  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  are  arranged  in 
an  order  of  per  cent  gains  in  em- 
ployment from  June  30,  1940  to 
December  31,  1940,  and  the  value 
of  their  defense  orders  to  Janu- 
ary  1 is  also  shown.  There  is  no 
reasonable  correlation  between  the 
two  groups  of  data. 

If  the  full  effect  of  defense  or- 
ders  already  allocated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  yet  been  felt  in  di- 
rect employment  gains,  it  is 
somewhat  important  to  estimate 
even  crudely  the  probable  effect  of 
such  orders  on  this  year’s  employ- 
ment. 

From  the  following  list  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s defense  orders  by  type 
of  product  or  industry,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  State’s  normal  op- 
erating ratio  of  labor  to  value  of 
product  for  each  of  these  classes, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  ad- 


ditional labor  requirement  at  nor- 
mal efficiency  would  be  in  the 
range  of  from  185,000  to  209,000 
man  years.  To  this  total  must  be 
added  the  increased  employment 
in  the  State’s  heavy  industries  for 
the  steel  and  other  metals  involved 
and  for  mining  the  additional  coal 
needed  for  power  or  material,  an 
added  total  of  perhaps  20,000. 

What  the  future  is  to  hold  for 
us  no  man,  of  course,  can  foresee. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  above 
data: 

(1)  That  a considerable  em- 
ployment demand  is  still  ahead  of 
us  and  that  an  important  part  of 
our  re-employment  to  date  has  not 
been  due  directly  to  defense  or- 
ders but  to  an  industrial  upswing 
which  preceded  those  orders. 

(2)  That  in  some  parts  of  our 
State  a very  serious  strain  will 
shortly  be  felt  on  housing  facili- 
ties and  other  utilities,  that  this 
strain  will  be  very  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, and  that  some  or  perhaps 
many  of  our  counties  will  lose 
rather  than  gain  in  employment 
unless  future  defense  orders  are 
allocated  to  areas  which  have,  so 
far,  received  contracts  far  below 
their  normal  industrial  capacity. 

(3)  That  a period  of  readjust- 
ment is  now  at  hand — a readjust- 
ment which  must  be  facilitated  by 
industrial  cooperation  for  the  use 
of  all  available  facilities  and  by 
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plant  construction  where  neces- 
sary,  if  the  State’s  contribution  to 
the  national  defense  is  to  be 
largely  increased. 


What  our  State  Department  of 
Commerce  has  done  and  is  doing 
to  facilitate  that  cooperation  must 
now  be  told. 


Table  2 

DEFENSE  ORDERS  BY  PRODUCT 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Value  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Normal 

Apparent 

Defense 

Normal 

War 

Labor 

Defense 

Orders  to 

Excluding 

Orders 

Ratio  to 

Labor  Re* 

Product 

Chemicals  & Allied 

1/31/41 

Construc- 

tion 

Excluding 

Construc- 

tion 

Production 

Value  of 
Product 

quiremen; 
for  One 
Year 

Prod 

Clay,  Glass  & 

1,854,032 

7.40 

.21 

.00008679 

160 

Stone  Prod.  . . . 
Food  & Kindred 

1,372,624 

2.92 

.16 

.00026885 

369 

Products  

Leather  & Rubber 

80,095 

11.72 

.009 

.00013065 

10 

Goods  

Lumber  and  its 

1,223,980 

2.97 

.14 

.00020464 

250 

Re-Mfg 

Misc.  Metal  Prod- 

652,319 

1.18 

.07 

.00033757 

220 

ucts  

Non  - Ferrous 

22, 048,621 

.47 

2.52 

.00016445 

3,626 

Metals  & Prod.. 
Elec.  Supplies  & 

2,403,282 

1.05 

.27 

.00017542 

422 

Appliances  

Transport  a t i o n 

3,738,290 

2.92 

.43 

.00020194 

755 

Equipment  . . . 
Tanks  & Pts.  . . 
Guns,  Armor 

24,030,875  1 
92,878,954  J 

1.89 

13.37 

.00014068 

.00014068 

3,381 

13,066 

Plate,  etc 

Machine  Tools, 
Gages  & Other 

61,110,569 

1.07 

6.99 

.00018434 

11,265 

Machinery  

Mine  & Quarry 

13,975,182 

2.67 

1.60 

.00022193 

3,102 

Products  

612,818 

6.28 

.07 

.00052630 

323 

Paper  & Printing. 
Textiles  & Textile 

107,054 

2.77 

.01 

.00021989 

24 

Prod 

35,976,098 

12.79 

4.11 

.00034254 

12,323 

Misc.  N.  E.  C.  . v 
Shells  & Ammuni- 
tion (Forgings  & 

4,550,917 

2.83 

.52 

.00021000 

956 

Explosives) 

53,736,032 

.84 

6.15 

.00013031 

7,002 

Ships  & Boats  ...541,302,550 
Building  Construc- 
tion   121,297,940* 

.68 

61.91 

.00017315 

.00025167 

93,727 

30,527 

Airplanes  & Parts.  12,119,614 
Totals  995,666,528* 

.10 

1.39 

.00029943 

3,629 
185,137 
(Man  years) 

* Includes  contracts  to  be  executed  in  Pennsylvania  by  W.  P.  A.  labor. 
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We  all  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  man  who  sought  the  world 
over  and  finally  found  the  object 
of  his  quest  in  his  own  back  yard. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  similarly,  has  within  its 
own  area  an  unusual  amount  of 
unfound  and  unused  wealth — 
tangible  wealth  in  the  form  of 
natural  resources,  machines  and 
equipment,  and  the  necessary  man 
power  to  operate  a wide  diversi- 
fication  of  industries. 

To  promote  and  encourage  the 
prosperous  development  of  this 
wealth,  thus  bringing  about  a 
natural  and  healthy  stimulus  to 
Pennsylvania’s  business,  industry 
and  commerce  is  among  the  duties 
of  the  State  Department  of  Com' 
merce. 

It  is  not  a mere  coincidence  that 
the  word  “prosperous”  was  in- 
serted before  “development”  in 
the  Acts  that  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  May  10, 
1939.  Nor  is  the  term  “prosper- 
ous development”  being  over- 
looked in  the  Department’s  efforts 
to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing production  and  expansion  of 
facilities — in  the  feverish  activity 
to  boost  industrial  output  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  preparedness 
program  and  increased  consumer 
buying — there  is  a more  or  less 


prevalent  tendency  to  gear  current 
business  and  industrial  activity  to 
present  demand.  Although  past 
business  recessions  seemingly  have 
taught  many  lessons,  the  desire 
for  more  immediate  gain  or  the 
necessity  for  an  immediately  ac- 
celerated output  is  accompanied 
by  a tendency  to  shelve  or  pay 
scant  attention  to  plans  that  will 
cushion  the  inevitable  “after  the 
boom”  period. 

In  recent  months,  however,  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  prominent  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a state-wide  “pooling  plan” 
which  makes  possible  the  full  util- 
ization of  all  resources  already  at 
hand  locally  and  makes  unneces- 
sary the  expansion  of  plants  until 
the  full  productive  capacity  of 
every  available  machine  and  work- 
man has  been  employed. 

In  brief,  the  plan  involves  main- 
taining a running  inventory  of 
current  idle  hours  of  machines  and 
men  in  operating  industrial  plants 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  pool. 
Most  of  these  pools,  now  in  oper- 
ation in  36  principal  industrial 
areas  throughout  the  State,  were 
organized  at  the  instance  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  By 
exchanging  idle  plant  and  machine 
inventories  with  other  pools,  plant 
managers  in  immediate  need  of 
increased  production  can  ascertain 
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promptly  where  such  equipment  is 
available  anywhere  in  the  State 
and  farm  out  the  needed  work 
through  sub-contracts. 

Thus,  the  pooling  plan,  while 
obviously  speeding  preparedness 
production,  and  enabling  Pennsyl- 
vania to  participate  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  supplying  the  Nation’s 
armament  and  non-defense  ma- 
terials, will  prevent  unwarranted 
expansive  development  with  its 
accompanying  migration  of  labor 
and  the  ills  that  befall  a commu- 
nity from  such  temporary  shifts  in 
population. 

Another  apparent  long  term 
benefit  from  the  pooling  plan  is 
that  after  the  current  conditions 
which  prompted  the  formation  of 
the  pools  are  no  longer  existent, 
the  plan  upon  which  the  pools  are 
based  can  be  continued,  so  the 
State  will  have  the  use  of  its  full 
facilities  in  developing  its  peace- 
time resources.  This  will  cause 
more  local  production,  more  em- 
ployment and  more  consumer  buy- 
ing. 

Field  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  who  fur- 
nished the  stimulus  that  led  to  the 
spread  of  the  pooling  plan 
throughout  the  State,  reported  on 
the  whole  an  excellent  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  foresight  on  the 
part  of  industrialists  and  leading 
citizens  of  the  various  communi- 
ties. 

Through  the  voluntary  action 
of  these  leaders  and  committees  of 


their  own  choosing,  the  regional 
pools  were  quickly  and  effectively 
organised. 

The  pools  have  been  set  up  or 
are  being  organised  in  industrial 
areas  centering  in  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Berks,  Blair,  Bucks,  But- 
ler, Cambria,  Chester,  Clearfield, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware, 
Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, Lackawanna,  Lancaster, 
Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh- 
Northampton,  Luserne,  Lycom- 
ing, McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin, 
Montgomery,  Northumberland, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  Venango, 
Warren,  Washington,  Westmore- 
land and  York  counties.  The 
pools  are  not  necessarily  limited 
by  county  lines,  but  by  industrial 
areas.  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties  are  planning  a single 
pool.  The  Dauphin  County  pool 
centering  in  Harrisburg,  includes 
some  nearby  industrial  communi- 
ties in  other  counties. 

The  success  of  the  pooling  plan 
had  been  demonstrated  last  fall  in 
York,  which  had  organised  the 
first  pool  as  an  experiment  started 
by  industrial  leaders  in  that  city, 
but  recent  developments  have 
proved  the  practicability  and  need 
of  a State-wide  pooling  plan. 

The  latest  development  came  in 
the  form  of  a batch  of  specific  in- 
quiries to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce from  industrial  firms  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  seeking 
to  sublet  armament  work  to  Penn- 
sylvania plants. 
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These  inquiries,  asking  for  the 
names  of  plants  that  can  handle 
certain  types  of  subcontract  work, 
were  in  reply  to  a letter  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  560 
companies  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  each  of  which  holds  contracts 
for  $100,000  or  more  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  preparedness  products. 
The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  announced  formation 
of  the  pools  and  offered  aid  in  lo- 
eating  Pennsylvania  factories 
equipped  and  ready  to  produce 
parts  under  subcontract  accord' 
ing  to  the  prime  contractor’s 
specifications  and  needs. 

The  first  85  replies  to  these  560 
letters  included  38  which  listed 
specific  requests  and  accepted  the 
Department’s  offer  to  aid  in  find' 
ing  plants  able  to  give  quick  de- 
livery  under  subcontracts.  These 
requests  came  from  states  ranging 
from  Connecticut  to  Louisiana, 
and  include  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Kansas.  They  came  from  indus' 
tries  running  the  gamut  from 
munitions  manufacturers  to  pyro' 
technists,  and  included  manufac- 
turers of  engine  fittings,  arms, 
hoists  and  elevators,  magnetos, 
precision  instruments,  aircraft 
Diesel  engines,  automobile  en- 
gines, and  ship  builders. 

The  Department  immediately 
dispatched  a bulletin  to  the 
regional  pools,  outlining  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inquiring  in- 
dustries, and  asking  the  pools  to 


inform  the  Department  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  companies 
in  their  areas  which  can  produce 
the  specified  products,  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  groups,  through 
sub-contracts. 

“This  enthusiastic  response  in 
the  first  replies  to  our  offer  to 
aid,”  said  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, “advances  our  efforts  to 
the  threshold  of  consummating 
the  drive  to  speed  rearmament 
and  to  maintain  production  as 
close  to  a normal  peace-time  basis 
as  possible.  The  pooling  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  make  the  full- 
est use  of  machines  and  men 
which  are  ‘ready  to  go.’  It  makes 
possible  full-time  operation  of 
Pennsylvania  factories  and  maxi- 
mum employment  of  Pennsylvania 
workmen,  without  needless  indus- 
trial expansion  or  migration  of 
workers.” 

The  inquiries  from  the  defense 
contractors  in  search  of  supple- 
mental production  in  other  plants, 
for  the  most  part  were  specific 
enough  to  permit  ready  identifica- 
tion of  the  precise  types  of  ma- 
chines needed. 

Typical  of  the  requests  to  the 
Department  were: 

A Pennsylvania  manufacturer, 
one  of  the  Nation’s  largest  pro- 
ducers of  airplane  parts  and  in- 
struments— “We  need  production 
of  parts  from  the  following  ma- 
chines: V-/2  to  5 inch  Cleveland 
and  Gridley  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines; Peterman,  Bechler  and 
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Torno  automatic  screw  machines; 
small  accurate  milling  machines  of 
the  watchmaker  type;  sensitive 
drill  presses,  up  to  No.  80  drill 
(Muehlmatt  type).” 

A shipbuilder  in  Louisiana — 
“At  the  present  time  our  biggest 
handicap  is  in  getting  propeller 
shafting  and  steel  forgings  for  our 
work,  also  suitable  deliveries  on 
steel  plates  and  shapes.  If  you 
could  put  us  in  touch  with  sup- 
pliers  in  Pennsylvania,  who  could 
make  reasonable  deliveries  on  this 
type  of  material,  we  would  appre- 
ciate  it.” 

A New  Jersey  manufacturer  of 
pyrotechnics — “We  are  parties 
larly  interested  in  finding  (a)  a 
brass  foundry  which  has  core  ma- 
chines;  (b)  a screw  machine  fac- 
tory  which  has  four  spindle  or  six 
spindle  machines  for  doing  screw 
machine  work  up  to  2 inches  in 
diameter;  (c)  wood  working 
plants  who  can  give  us  quick  de- 
liveries.  If  you  can  place  us  in 
touch  with  any  suppliers  that  can 
meet  these  requirements,  we 
would  be  very  much  obliged  for 
your  assistance.” 

An  arms  manufacturer  in  Con' 
necticut — First  inquiry:  “We 
manufacture  machine  guns  and 
machine  gun  parts  and  would  be 
interested  in  any  information  you 
may  have  on  firms  that  have  ca- 
pacity  for  the  building  of  small 
tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  etc.  Under 
proper  conditions,  we  would  have 
an  interest  in  acquiring  ownership 
of  a plant  that  could  be  used  for 


the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools.”  Second  inquiry:  “We  are 
at  the  present  time  interested  in 
sub'contracting  for  small  arms 
components  and  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  tools,  jigs, 
gauges  and  fixtures.  The  produc- 
tion  work  requires  a shop  that  has 
considerable  power  milling  and 
profiling  machines.  If  you  have  on 
your  list  such  concerns  who  are  in 
a position  to  take  on  immediate 
work,  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  you  refer  their  names  to  us.” 

“Pennsylvania,”  said  Mark  S. 
James,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,  “is  the  first  State  to  en- 
courage and  develop  the  pooling 
plan  on  a State-wide  basis.  This 
State  has  shown  and  will  continue 
to  show  that,  in  addition  to  being 
a leader  in  peacetime  production, 
it  can  rightfully  claim  the  title 
given  to  it  by  Governor  James, 
who  has  called  it  ‘The  Arsenal  for 
America’. 

“Since  its  creation  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  com- 
piling specific  data  regarding  idle 
plants  within  the  State  and  as  a 
result  Pennsylvania  had  this  infor- 
mation ready  and  supplied  to 
Washington  at  a time  when  other 
states  were  only  beginning  to 
gather  requested  defense  informa- 
tion.” 

As  early  as  last  September  the 
Department  supplied  the  Defense 
Commission  with  a list  of  1 1 1 idle 
plants  of  more  than  100,000 
square  feet  each,  representing  26,- 
589,132  square  feet  of  production 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OUTPUT  1937-38-39 
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CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PENNA.  JAN.  TO  DEC.  1939 
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PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN 
MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 
JUNE  1940  — DECEMBER  1940 


RATIO  OF  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DEFENSE  ORDERS  TO  AVERAGE 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  * 
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space  immediately  available  in 
Pennsylvania.  Shortly  thereafter 
a second  list  was  forwarded  not' 
ing  259  idle  buildings,  of  25,000 
to  100,000  square  feet  each  and 
containing  a total  of  12,673,825 
square  feet  of  suitable  working 
space. 

In  December  the  Department 
wrote  to  Pennsylvania  industries, 
inviting  those  with  equipment  and 
personnel  suitable  to  manufacture 
preparedness  products  to  list  with 
the  Department  any  idle  capacity 
anticipated  in  the  near  future 
which  could  be  used  to  produce 
parts  under  sub-contract.  The 
hearty  response  to  this  effort  was 
followed  by  the  sending  of  the 
Department’s  entire  staff  of  indus' 
trial  engineers  into  the  field  last 
January  to  aid  in  organizing  re' 
gional  pools  based  on  the  York 
plan. 

In  some  localities  inventories 
listing  machines  had  been  begun 
by  manufacturers’  groups,  cham' 
bers  of  commerce,  local  emer- 
gency councils,  and  Army  ord- 
nance and  quartermaster  officers. 
These  inventories,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  used  as  a starting  point 
by  local  pools.  Three  weeks  after 
the  pooling  plan  was  launched  the 
first  sub-contract,  an  order  for 
$250,000  of  defense  material,  was 
secured  through  its  organization 
for  manufacturers  in  Luzerne 
County. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the 
problem  of  organizing  industry 


for  defense  has  had  to  be  solved 
with  great  speed,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  only  by  a decentraliza- 
tion of  production  along  the  lines 
now  being  followed  through  the 
“Pennsylvania  Pooling  Plan” 
would  she  be  able  to  organize  her 
industries  in  time  to  meet  the 
great  emergency  of  this  war.  The 
British  “Bits  and  Pieces”  plan  is 
employing  every  possible  machine 
tool  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
through  a method  of  farming  out 
orders  for  the  component  parts 
of  its  defense  requirements.  The 
great  airplane  factories  of  Britain 
realized  early  in  1937  that  the  out- 
put expected  of  them  was  far  be- 
yond their  existing  plant  capacity. 
Every  small  machine  shop 
throughout  the  Kingdom  was 
canvassed  as  to  its  possibility  of 
building  even  the  minutest  parts 
that  go  into  a finished  plane. 
By  1938  not  one  plane  had  been 
produced  by  any  of  the  great  new 
airplane  factories  that  had  been 
erected  to  meet  the  emergency, 
but  every  plane  that  was  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  was  constructed 
from  parts  manufactured  in  the 
small  machine  shops  of  England. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  believed 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
British  airplane  construction  has 
been  farmed  out  to  small  indus- 
tries which  were  never  in  the  air- 
plane business  before,  and  in  that 
fact  today,  lies  the  whole  safety  of 
Great  Britain. 
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PUT  YOUR  PLANT  TO  WORK 
FOR  DEFENSE 

Manufacturers  not  now  em- 
ployed in  defense  industry,  but 
with  plants  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing any  of  the  hundreds  of  prod- 
ucts needed  by  our  modern  armed 
forces,  whether  in  the  field  of  tex- 
tiles or  of  metals,  should  communi- 
cate with  the  director  of  their 
local  pool  and  arrange  through 
him  for  a contract  or  sub-contract 
for  government  orders.  If  the 
name  of  the  director,  or  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  defense  pool 
is  not  available,  application  should 
at  once  be  made  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  Harris- 
burg. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  a 
waste  of  valuable  time  for  small 
manufacturers,  or  those  unable  to 
undertake  large  direct  contracts,  to 
make  application  at  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  in  Wash- 
ington, which  assigns  only  direct 
contracts  and  cannot  undertake  to 
deal  with  sub-contractors.  For  the 
average  manufacturer,  application 
to  his  pool  director  or  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  is  the 
only  direct  road  to  attaining  a sub- 
contract for  defense  production. 
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As  the  swiftly  moving  events  in 
Europe  daily  threaten  to  intensify 
and  expand  the  war,  the  poignant 
question  asked  by  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
“What  can  Pennsylvania  do  to 
speed  the  defense  program?”  be' 
comes  increasingly  important. 

In  attempting  to  expedite  pre- 
paredness production  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  has 
tried  to  answer  the  query  in  prac- 
tical and  effective  fashion  by  the 
prompt  formation  of  a State-wide 
“pooling  plan”  which  not  only 
spurs  armament  production  but 
which  shoots  at  far  more  reaching 
and  permanent  benefits  to  the 
Commonwealth  when  the  present 
crisis  is  over.  The  pooling  plan, 
explained  in  detail  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  enables  the  full  utili- 
zation of  every  available  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  State. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  To 
consummate  the  plan  we  need  suf- 
ficient skilled  labor  to  keep  pro- 
duction at  its  peak.  The  last  dec- 
ade, with  its  comparative  indus- 
trial inertia,  has  rusted  the  skill 
of  a good  many  workers  and  cre- 
ated a generation  in  which  few 
acquired  any  particular  vocational 
ability. 

To  undo  this  decadency  that 
set  in  in  the  skilled  labor  market 


and  to  offset  the  dearth  of  skilled 
hands  needed  to  man  essential  na- 
tional defense  industries.  Congress 
on  June  23 — one  day  after  France 
asked  for  an  armistice — appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  a summer 
and  fall  program  of  Vocational 
Education  for  National  Defense. 

One  week  later,  on  July  1, 
1940,  the  emergency  program  was 
opened  in  Pennsylvania  with  sev- 
eral thousand  enrolled  in  emer- 
gency training  classes.  The 
trainees  included  unskilled  young 
men  in  pre-employment  courses 
and  older  workers  in  supplement- 
ary or  refresher  courses  who  de- 
sired to  regain  lost  skills  or  ad- 
vance themselves  to  positions  re- 
quiring additional  skills. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  program  is 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  its  National  Defense 
State  Advisory  Committee,  and  is 
administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  organization  of  a newly  ap- 
pointed Advisory  Committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  was  ef- 
fected last  September  24  at  a 
meeting  with  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Francis  B. 
Haas.  The  Committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  advising  on  practical  in- 
dustrial problems  and  needs,  de- 
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vises  ways  and  means  whereby 
assistance  may  be  given  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  in  solving  current  problems 
and  planning  for  expansion  of  the 
program. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Carl  S.  Coler,  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, East  Pittsburgh;  Isaac  C. 
Sutton,  State  Youth  Adminis- 
trator, National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration; Miles  Horst,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  and  member  of 
the  State  Council  of  Education, 
Palmyra;  James  L.  McDevitt, 
President,  Pennsylvania  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Harrisburg;  Col. 
Philip  Mathews,  State  Adminis- 
trator, Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration; J.  S.  Small,  Director,  Re- 
lief-Work Program,  Department 
of  Public  Assistance;  Charles  S. 
Cook,  West  Pittston,  Department 
Commander,  The  American  Le- 
gion of  Pennsylvania;  H.  Ray- 
mond Mason,  Director,  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry;  John  A.  Phil- 
lips, President,  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Union  Council,  Harris- 
burg; and  Raymond  H.  Smith,  As- 
sistant Director,  State  Planning 
Board,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Through  the  foresight  of  our 
State  legislators  provision  had 
been  made  in  this  State,  prior  to 
the  initial  Congressional  appropri- 
ation, for  conducting  occupational 
training  and  retraining  instruction 


in  the  public  schools.  The  fact 
that  jobs  were  available,  in  many 
of  the  skilled  labor  fields,  but  that 
men  possessing  the  necessary 
skills  were  not  readily  available 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commonwealth  shortly  after 
the  Governor’s  Job  Mobilisation 
Committee  became  active  in  the 
fall  of  1939. 

The  facts  presented  by  this 
Committee,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Departments  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Public  Assistance, 
Commerce,  and  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  encouraged 
expansion  of  the  training  and  re- 
training program  which  has  been 
operating  for  the  current  bien- 
nium under  what  is  known  as  the 
Woodside  Act. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on 
July  1,  when  federal  funds  be- 
came available  for  expansion  of 
this  type  of  vocational  education 
program,  Pennsylvania  was  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate. 

At  present  the  original  program 
of  pre-employment  and  supple- 
mentary courses  have  enrolled 
more  than  25,000  men  (and  even 
some  women)  and  two  new  pro- 
grams are  under  way,  each  with 
the  prospect  of  enrolling  thou- 
sands of  potential  defense  indus- 
try workers. 

In  addition,  a program  provided 
by  the  engineering  colleges  of  the 
State,  through  federal  funds  and 
administration,  gained  momentum 
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shortly  after  the  start  of  the  year 
and  is  now  well  under  way.  In' 
eluded  in  this  group  are:  Buck' 
nell,  Carnegie  Tech,  Drexel  Tech, 
Grove  City,  Lehigh,  Penn  State, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Trainees  in  this  classification  are 
fitted  for  supervisory,  inspection, 
and  other  similar  jobs. 

The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction  has  divided  its  Voca- 
tional  Education  for  National  De' 
fense  Program  into  three  pro' 
grams,  as  follows: 

Program  No.  1— This  is  the 
program  started  last  July  1 for 
pre-employment  and  supplement' 
ary  training.  Pennsylvania’s  alio' 
cation,  of  the  combined  National 
appropriation  of  $41,000,000  to 
June  30,  1941,  is  $3,319,711.  The 
national  appropriation  for  equip' 
ment  is  $8,000,000  with  the 
State’s  allocation  amounting  to 
$800,000. 

Enrollment  as  of  January  31  in 
the  two  classifications  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  about  even,  with 
5,948  in  pre-employment  and 
5,588  in  supplementary  employ- 
ment in  the  496  classes  through- 
out the  65  active  centers  in  the 
State.  Machine  tools  operations 
draws  the  largest  group  with  37 
per  cent  of  the  total,  or  4,250. 
Blue  Print  Reading  is  second  with 
11.5  per  cent,  or  1,333,  while 
Sheet  Metal  Work  is  third  with 
10  per  cent,  or  1,043.  Placements 
which  are  made  through  the  State 


Employment  Board  have  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  with  663 
being  placed  in  the  period  from 
January  16  to  31. 

Williamsport,  with  82  per  cent 
placements,  has  the  second  high- 
est record  in  the  country  (Balti- 
more is  first  with  84  per  cent). 
Williamsport,  incidentally,  has  a 
dozen  girls  enrolled  in  its  Blue 
Print  Reading  class. 

Program  No.  2— Started  with 
the  turn  of  the  year — provides  for 
vocational  courses  and  related  or 
other  necessary  instruction  in  the 
training  program  for  National 
Defense  for  young  persons  em- 
ployed on  work  projects  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 
The  national  program  appropria- 
tion is  $7,500,000  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania allocation  for  operation 
until  June  30,  1941,  amounting  to 
$557,817.50.  Part  of  this  fund  is 
available  for  both  equipment  and 
the  rental  of  space.  Instruction 
designed  to  increase  the  civic  and 
vocational  knowledge  of  NYA 
employes  may  be  provided  by  lo- 
cal school  districts.  The  training 
program  of  each  local  school, 
however,  must  conform  to  the 
State  Plan  and  must  be  approved 
in  advance  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  or  its  au- 
thorized representative. 

Up  to  February  25  some  3,800 
young  men  and  women  from  17 
to  25  years  have  enrolled  in  88 
courses  in  18  centers  throughout 
the  State. 
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Program  No.  3 — Provides  for 
the  cost  of  vocational  courses  and 
related  or  other  necessary  instruct' 
tion,  including  equipment  and 
supplies,  for  out'oTschool  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  members. 
From  the  federal  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  for  this  part  of  the 
national  program,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  allocated  $394,748.  Part 
of  this  fund  may  be  used  for 
equipment,  but  not  for  rental  of 
space.  In  this  program  it  is 

RECENT  PLANNING 

Harrisburg — The  Harrisburg  Area 
Regional  Planning  Commission  held 
its  organization  meeting  in  Harrisburg 
on  March  26.  Of  the  eighteen  civil 
divisions  comprising  the  Metropolitan 
Region,  twelve  had  representatives  at 
the  meeting.  Elections  were  held  and 
plans  were  discussed  for  the  continua- 
tion of  studies  started  under  the  un- 
official Harrisburg  Area  Regional 
Planning  Committee. 

Pittsburgh — The  “Major  Improve- 
ment Program  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Metropolitan  Region”  proposes  a five- 
year  series  of  projects  to  improve 
highway  transport  facilities  in  this 
area.  It  is  proposed  that  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  county  of  Allegheny, 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Na- 
tion, together,  finance  this  Program 
which  has  been  studied  and  prepared 
collaboratively,  especially  since  cur- 
rent defense  activity  emphasizes  so 
highly  the  importance  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Area’s  industrial  productivity. 

Rochester,  Pa.- — The  Rotary  Clubs 
of  Rochester,  Monaca,  Bridgewater, 
Freedom,  and  Beaver  met  to  discuss 
community  planning  for  the  Ohio  and 
Beaver  Valleys,  and  were  addressed 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  who  strongly  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a Beaver 
County  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Beaver — At  the  Beaver  County 
Housing  Conference  was  considered 
the  housing  problem  caused  by  recent 
industrial  activity  in  the  Beaver  Val- 


planned  to  make  extensive  use  of 
farm  shops  operating  in  the  teach' 
ing  of  vocational  agriculture. 

As  of  February  25th,  3,800 
have  enrolled  in  220  classes  in 
180  different  centers  throughout 
the  State.  The  largest  number, 
some  1,472,  are  studying  the  op' 
eration,  care  and  repair  of  tract' 
ors,  trucks  and  automobiles  (both 
gas  and  Diesel).  Metal  work  is 
second  with  1,329  and  woodwork' 
ing  third  with  553. 

) ZONING  ACTIVITY 

ley.  Mr.  Roy  Helton,  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  addressed  the  confer- 
ence. 

Harrisburg — The  Sixteenth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Township  Com- 
missioners was  held  on  March  31  and 
April  1 and  2.  Representatives  of 
many  townships  spoke  on  subjects  re- 
lated to  the  administration  of  township 
activities.  In  his  discussion  of  papers 
presented  by  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ervin  and 
by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Harral,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  emergency  conditions  un- 
der which  we  now  must  work  are  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  planning 
and  zoning  and  urged  townships  not 
yet  doing  so  to  make  use  of  their 
powers  to  perform  such  planning  and 
zoning  activities. 

Dai.las,  Pa. — The  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs  in  and  near  Dallas  met 
to  consider  the  necessity  for  local 
planning,  including  zoning.  Mr.  Roy 
Helton,  of  the  State  Planning  Board, 
emphasized  the  need  for  recreation 
planning  and  roadside  protection. 

Harrisburg — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Engineering  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  spoke  on  “Some  En- 
gineering Aspects  of  State  Planning.” 
Mr.  Pitkin  stressed  the  breadth  of 
the  state  planning  field,  and  described 
some  of  the  engineering  aspects  of 
state  planning. 
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By  GEORGE  P.  SCURRIA 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 


Pennsylvania’s  workers  are  go- 
ing back  to  work — and  going 
back  fast.  Employers  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  an  excess 
of  workers  waiting  at  the  gate  for 
work  are  now  reporting  labor 
shortages.  Perhaps  no  single  gov- 
ernment agency  has  been  affected 
more  by  this  change  than  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Service.  This  agency,  dealing 
with  the  largest  single  body  of 
pooled  labor  in  existence  in  each 
of  the  individual  working  areas,  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
templated expansion  of  industrial 
productivities  and  capacities.  In 
planning  and  controlling  its  oper- 
ations, the  Service  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  have  up-to-the-minute 
data  on  local  labor  demand  and 
supply  factors,  and  to  project 
these  data  over  a reasonable 
period  of  time  into  the  future. 

Recently  the  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics Section  in  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment 
Compensation,  of  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  a part,  undertook  to  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  labor-market 
status  in  the  principal  sections  of 
the  state.  These  studies  were  in- 
augurated to  provide  current  in- 
formation on  workers  available  in 
every  important  occupational 
group.  They  were  meant  to  find 


out  what  types  of  skills  will  be 
needed,  how  many  workers  will 
be  called  for,  and  in  what  areas 
these  demands  will  occur.  These 
data  are  important  in  anticipating 
labor  deficiencies,  coordinating 
worker  training  programs,  assist- 
ing in  the  planning  of  defense 
production  by  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  labor,  and  preventing 
local  surpluses  and  needless  mi- 
grations. 

The  studies  were  made  in  every 
county  and  all  the  important  cities 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  each  area  di- 
rect contacts  were  made  with  all 
important  employers,  and  data  ob- 
tained as  to  their  employment 
schedule,  their  present  employ- 
ment totals,  the  peak  employment 
which  under  any  contemplated 
plan  could  possibly  be  reached  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  Specific 
information  was  obtained  by  oc- 
cupation as  to  the  total  number  of 
anticipated  hirings  during  each 
quarter  of  1941  on  the  basis  of 
orders  on  hand,  on  prospective  or- 
ders, on  the  basis  of  operations 
under  any  one  of  several  produc- 
tion schedules,  and  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  certain  contingencies, 
such  as  plant  expansion  or  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment. 
Certain  occupational  and  personal 
specifications  were  noted  for  each 
occupation.  In  this  way  an  occu- 
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pational  demand  pattern  is  being 
developed  for  all  important  labor 
market  areas  in  the  state. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture,  the  some  400,000  unemploy' 
ed  registered  with  the  Service  to- 
day  are  being  classified  and  their 
skills  matched  against  these  po- 
tential  job  openings.  All  unem- 
ployed are  being  recruited  and 
mobilized  for  this  purpose.  An 
indication  of  the  occupational  pat- 
tern  of  the  state’s  labor  supply  is 
thus  given  for  each  of  these  im- 
portant  labor  market  areas. 

Of  the  72  individual  localities 
being  surveyed  in  this  manner, 
preliminary  results  are  available 
for  approximately  one-third.  On 
the  basis  of  these  early  summaries, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  several  gen- 
eral  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of 
the  labor  market  today. 

For  many  sections  it  is  indi- 
cated  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year  there  is  likely  to  be  a de- 
ficiency  of  local  manpower  re- 
sources  available  to  engage  in  pro- 
ductive activities.  In  Philadelphia 
County  218  manufacturing  firms, 
employing  122,000  workers  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  reported  a 
specific  need  for  51,000  workers 
before  the  end  of  1941.  Together 
with  estimates  of  expansion  in 
other  manufacturing  groups  and 
in  non-manufacturing  activities, 
the  upswing  in  this  county  should 
provide  some  100,000  job  open- 
ings within  the  next  ten  months. 
This  may  be  considered  a most 


conservative  estimate,  because  it 
would  exclude  needs  for  normal 
replacement  and  turn-over.  It 
would  not  account  for  any  addi- 
tional developments  not  now  an- 
ticipated. Such  an  expansion 
cannot  hope  to  be  met  in  its  en- 
tirety from  the  ranks  of  the  resi- 
dent unemployed. 

This  situation  is  duplicated  in 
the  Chester-Eddystone  section  of 
Delaware  County,  and  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  counties.  In  these  sections 
the  total  recorded  job  openings 
from  surveyed  employers  exceed 
the  number  of  local  resident  un- 
employed. In  Chester  County  the 
demand  in  gross  totals  might  be 
just  offset  by  available  resident 
labor.  In  this  part  of  the  state, 
any  failure  in  the  programs  un- 
dertaken to  readjust  occupation- 
ally local  unemployed  and  to  de- 
velop the  skills  which  are  needed 
by  the  expanding  needs  of  em- 
ployers, will  undoubtedly  create  a 
situation  handicapping  the  defense 
operations. 

In  the  section  including  Berks, 
Lehigh,  Northampton,  and  Leb- 
anon counties,  more  than  full  em- 
ployment should  also  be  attained. 
In  the  Allentown-Bethlehem  area 
alone  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  induct  7,000  work- 
ers from  other  sections  of  the 
state  to  meet  local  demands.  In 
the  Easton-Phillipsburg  section  no 
labor  surpluses  can  be  expected. 
In  Berks  County  there  should  be 
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a close  approach  to  complete  util' 
ization  of  local  unemployed. 

Other  areas  showing  potential 
labor  stringencies  and  large'Scale 
deficiencies  of  local  manpower  re- 
sources  are  indicated  on  the  basis 
of  these  early  returns.  Among 
them  are  the  counties  of  Erie, 
Crawford,  Warren,  Beaver,  Alle' 
gheny,  Lycoming,  Columbia,  the 
Lock  Haven  section  in  Clinton 
County,  York,  and  Lancaster.  Al- 
though none  of  these  should  ap- 
proach the  same  degree  of  acute- 
ness as  that  indicated  for  the  area 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
state,  each  represents  an  area  of 
labor  unbalance. 

Because  the  situations  here  are 
indicated  in  terms  of  gross  sup- 
ply and  demand  totals,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  is  in- 
creased when  net  supply  data  are 
considered.  Many  of  the  local 
unemployed  will  never  be  refer- 
rable  to  the  job  openings  because 
of  age,  citizenship,  and  sex  re- 
quirements. Occupational  dislo- 
cation is  evident  in  all  sections. 
The  first  tabulations  indicate  that 
at  present  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  unemployed  are  equipped  for 
the  openings  in  the  non-laboring 
classes.  It  is  vital  that  proper 
training  for  local  employment  be 
given  speedily  and  extensively. 
Otherwise,  acute  labor  shortages 
must  be  followed  by  costly  shifts 
of  population,  community  disrup- 
tion, and  large  local  labor  ex- 
cesses. 


Against  these  situations  there 
are  on  the  other  hand  areas  where 
labor  surpluses  are  indicated.  In 
these  sections  the  industrial  econ- 
omy is  either  not  geared  to  the 
defense  needs  or  no  contracts 
have  been  awarded  to  local  firms 
on  a primary  or  sub-contract  basis. 
The  anthracite  coal  and  textile  re- 
gion in  the  state  is  an  example  of 
this,  and  in  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 
Carbon,  Schuylkill,  and  Northum- 
berland counties  large  bodies  of 
resident  unemployed  are  likely  to 
be  left  afloat  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  local  employment  ex- 
pansions unless  a considerable  vol- 
ume of  defense  contracts  are  later 
allocated  to  these  areas  or  in- 
creased demand  appears  for  an- 
thracite coal.  Other  sections  of- 
fering a similar  prospect  for  the 
near  future  include  the  western 
counties  of  Clarion,  Armstrong, 
Butler,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Ven- 
ango, Washington,  Layette,  and 
Westmoreland. 

In  some  of  these  places  the  sit- 
uation might  be  relieved  by 
“farming-out”  defense  contracts. 
The  utilization  of  these  local  ma- 
chineries or  factories  for  defense 
products  would  serve  to  spread  the 
labor  demand  factors,  relieve  the 
stringent  areas,  and  stimulate  lo- 
cal employment  in  these  sections. 
Or,  consideration  might  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  vocational 
training  courses  in  the  surplus 
areas  to  adapt  the  local  unem- 
ployed to  job  openings  in  other 
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sections.  This  would  mean  labor 
transfer,  and  should  be  controlled 
closely  if  housing,  wages,  cost  of 
living,  and  price  fluctuations  are 
to  be  kept  from  entering  into  any 
sort  of  an  upward  spiral.  Un- 
doubtedly the  gross  labor  supply 
in  Pennsylvania  is  still  large.  The 
problem  is  one  of  putting  them  ef- 
fectively at  work  with  the  least 
disturbances  to  the  economic  and 
community  life.  If  workers  can 
be  trained  quickly  in  the  places 
where  they  are  needed,  this  large 
labor  reserve  can  counteract  many 
serious  inflationary  forces  latent 
today.  Failure  to  do  so  will  con- 
tinue situations  of  obvious  occu- 
pational dislocations  which  must 
lead  to  developments  accentuating 
inflationary  trends. 

The  past  decade  in  the  United 
States  has  been  one  characterized 
by  consistent  occupational  deteri- 
oration, lack  of  planning,  and  neg- 
lect. Unemployment  was  treated 
as  a subsistence  and  social  prob- 
lem. Little  consideration  was 
given  to  reshifting  the  unem- 
ployed into  the  changing  chan- 
nels of  demand.  As  a result,  the 
surveys  show  that  virtually  no 
workers  are  available  in  the  state 
today  in  such  occupational  classi- 
fications as  aeronautical  drafts- 


men, reinforcing  iron  workers, 
core  pasters,  forge  tenders,  pat- 
tern makers,  gear  markers,  grind- 
ers, job  setters  in  machine  shops, 
metal  rollers,  buffers,  tool  hard- 
eners, lens  grinders,  motor  an- 
alysts, ship  fitters,  loftsmen,  rig- 
gers, template  makers,  operators 
of  turret  lathes,  drill  presses,  or 
engine  lathes,  slotters,  chippers, 
planers,  and  other  occupations  es- 
sential to  the  defense  expansion. 

The  situation  calls  for  the  de- 
velopment of  more  and  better 
ways  to  fit  men  to  the  jobs  in  the 
future.  It  calls  for  a continuing 
program  to  develop  skills  among 
the  unemployed  so  that  they  can 
do  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
the  demand  is  greatest.  These 
programs  of  worker  training,  oc- 
cupational schooling,  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  like  should  be 
established  not  only  for  the  short- 
term immediate  defense  situations, 
but  also  to  operate  in  the  long 
term.  We  must  bring  the  unem- 
ployed out  of  their  present  slump 
of  occupational  obsolescence  and 
maintain  a labor  supply  in  a state 
of  preparedness  to  meet  changing 
demands  determined  by  some 
anticipation  of  future  forces  and 
events. 
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1-4.  January  1941,  “National  Defem 
Training  Program  Moves  Forward, 
pp.  1-3. 

Military  Engineer,  The,  March-Apr 
1941.  “Training  a Selectee  to  be  a 
Engineer  Soldier,”  by  Ralph  S.  Johai 
sen,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers,  p 
105-7. 

Public  Affairs  (quarterly  publishe 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Affair 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Noi 
Scotia).  “Economic  Implications  < 
United  States-Canadian  Defense  C< 
operation,”  by  Dennis  Courtney,  p 
64-9. 

State  Government,  March  1941.  “O: 

ganizing  Defense  Production  (T1 
Story  Behind  the  Coordination  of  Ii 
dustrial  Efforts  for  Producing  M; 
terials  for  the  Nation’s  Defen: 
Needs”)  by  William  S.  Knudsen,  D 
rector  General,  Office  of  Productic 
Management,  pp.  51-2,  65-7,  72. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Div 
sion  of  Public  Contracts  weekly  bu 
letins  reporting  contracts  let  by  Go 
ernment  agencies. 


PERIODICALS 


American  City,  The 
March  1941 

“In  Time  of  War  Prepare  for 
Peace.”  Homer  Hoyt.  p.  60. 
This  article  discusses  another 
emergency  confronting  us  besides 
that  of  defense  preparations, 
namely,  a program  “for  the  in- 
ternal reconstruction  of  this  coun- 
try which  will  go  into  operation 
as  soon  as  the  defense  program 
tapers  off,  and  which  will  protect 
us  from  any  possible  let-down  in 
the  physical  volume  of  production 
after  1942.” 

Military  Engineer,  The 

March-April  1941 

“Lighting  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike.” C.  S.  Woodside,  Lighting 


Div.,  Westinghouse  Elec.  & Mf 
Co.  p.  141.  “Day  and  night  tl 
Turnpike’s  seven  tunnels  are  br: 
liantly  illuminated  to  a degr 
hitherto  unknown  in  tunne! 
Never  before  have  tunnel  designe 
had  to  anticipate  traffic  approac' 
ing  and  moving  at  such  high  rat 
of  speed.  Reduced  to  a lightii 
problem,  this  meant  that  the  tir 
required  for  the  driver’s  eyes 
become  adjusted  to  the  tunr 
fighting  intensity,  when  enterii 
from  the  outside  daylight,  had 
be  made  shorter  than  ever  befoi 
This  was  accomplished,  in  part, 
providing  illumination  sevei 
times  brighter  than  in  any  pr 
vious  tunnel.” 


Conference 

Notes 


Conference  on  Agricultural 
Research  in  Its  Relation  to 
National  Defense 

Held  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 

State  College,  Pennsylvania, 

March  14,  1941. 

How  can  agricultural  research  con- 
tribute to  emergency  defense  needs  ? 
What  projects  of  this  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (at  Pennsylvania  State  College) 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  coming 
year  ? What  research  should  be 
planned  for  the  reconstruction  period? 
Judging  by  our  experience  in  1914-18, 
what  research  data  do  we  need?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  raised  at 
the  Conference. 

Answers  were  supplied  by  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  who  opened  the  meeting  with 
a statement  of  the  “Purpose  of  the 
Conference”;  by  John  H.  Light, 
Chairman,  who  spoke  on  the  “Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Defense 
Council”;  by  F.  F.  Lininger,  whose 
subject  was  “The  Present  Agricul- 
tural Research  Program” ; by  Miss 
Laura  M.  Drummond,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Nutrition  Council ; and  by 
representatives  of  farm  organizations 
and  other  agricultural  interests,  in- 
cluding among  others  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Farm  Organizations,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Cooperative  Or- 
ganizations, the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  operating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  as  the  A.  A.  A.,  S.  C.  S., 
F.  S.  A.,  F.  C.  A.,  B.  A.  E,  R.  E.  A., 
Regional  Pasture  Laboratory,  and 
others. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Ralph 
D.  Hetsel,  President  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  effectively  summarized 
the  problems  to  be  met  through  agri- 
cultural research  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  was  illus- 
trated by  a voluminous  listing  of  proj- 
ects conducted  there  on  all  phases  of 
agricultural  activity. 


Regional  Meeting  on 
Industrial  Studies 

Held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March 
22,  1941. 

“Planning  during  the  Defense  Emer- 
gency” was  considered,  as  questions 
were  raised  by  the  summary  state- 
ments on  defense  activities,  previously 
prepared  and  circulated  by  the  vari- 
ous State  Planning  Agencies.  Com- 
ments were  made  on  the  advisability 
of  bulletins  being  distributed  occasion- 
ally by  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
N.  R.  P.  B.  to  give  current  data  on 
the  industrial  activities  of  various 
boards. 

“Planning  for  Long  Time  Trends” 
was  discussed  under  the  following 
questions : 

What  material  can  be  gathered  by 
N.  R.  P.  B.  Washington  office  for 
use  of  all  State  Boards  in  the  Region? 

What  studies  are  necessary  to  in- 
dicate the  reasons  for  changes  in  in- 
dustrial location? 

To  what  extent  do  specific  agencies 
influence  industrial  location? 

Discussion  of  “Planning  for  the 
Post  Defense  Period”  included  consid- 
eration of  the  amount  of  control  pos- 
sible now — through  planning,  public 
works  programs,  etc. — and  of  shifts  of 
various  kinds,  in  types  of  industry  to 
follow  emergency  activity,  and  changes 
in  population. 


NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  PLANNING 

On  May  11-14,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvana,  will  be  held  the 
joint  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  the  Amercan  Institute 
of  Planners,  the  American 
Planing  and  Civic  Association, 
and  the  National  Economic  and 
Social  Planning  Association. 
For  details  address  Miss  Har- 
lean  James,  Conference  Di- 
rector, 901  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDITORIAL 


C In  the  following  pages  is  presented  a frank  state- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  certain  of  the  defense  and 
post-defense  problems  facing  the  people  of  our 
Commonwealth. 

C Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  plain  speaking.  No 
useful  purposes  could  be  served  by  concealing  the 
gravity  of  our  problems  under  a cloak  of  comfort- 
able optimism,  or  complacency  as  to  the  future. 

C The  fate  of  Pennsylvania,  this  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  depends  on  our  foresight  and  energy 
in  meeting  these  conditions  with  all  our  available 
resources. 

C Yet  times  like  these  are  times  of  opportunity. 

C Pennsylvania's  vast  resources  are  the  foundation 
for  our  future,  but  never  before  has  the  necessity  of 
research  and  planning  for  the  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  these  resources  been  so  vital  to  our  success,  indi- 
vidually, and  as  a Commonwealth. 

C If  is  to  that  point  that  the  information  in  this  issue 
of  our  Bulletin  is  dedicated.  The  continuous  study  of 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
great  events  now  shaking  our  world  is  the  most  im- 
portant duty  of  every  agency  of  private  research  in 
our  country,  and  of  your  State  Planning  Board  and 
your  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Outline  of  Defense  and 
Post  Defense  Problems 
of  Pennsylvania 
Industries 


I 

Before  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  Pennsylvania 
can  face  clearly  the  problems 
which  may  be  ahead  of  them  it  is 
necessary  that  some  of  the  condi- 
tions  which  were  met  with  during 
the  first  World  War  should  be  re- 
examined.  While  it  is  certainly 
not  true  that  history  repeats  itself 
in  any  detailed  way,  it  is  neverthe- 
less  also  certain  that  a very  great 
deal  of  useful  information  is  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  great 
war  effort  that  the  United  States 
began  in  1917.  What  was  the 
effect  of  that  enormous  defense 
activity,  now  being  paralleled  and 
even  exceeded  as  to  expenditure, 
upon  the  normal  peacetime  in- 
dustries of  our  State  and  Nation? 
What  was  the  effect  on  prices? 
On  the  cost  of  living?  On  the 
supply  of  labor?  What  disloca- 
tion in  the  normal  production  of 
our  country  was  made  necessary 
by  that  effort?  And  what  were 
the  economic  consequences  of  its 
sudden  ending?  These  facts  must 
be  re-examined  before  any  proper 
perspective  can  be  had  as  to  the 
period  which  now  lies  ahead  of 
us.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  examine  this  record  of  the  past; 


we  must  also  endeavor  to  discover 
in  what  ways  conditions  have 
altered,  so  that  we  may  form 
some  notion  as  to  which  types  of 
economic  change  are  not  likely  to 
be  repeated,  and  which  ones  will 
have  soon  to  be  faced. 

An  even  superficial  survey  of 
economic  changes  during  the  first 
world  war  might  occupy  many 
volumes  but  some  notion  of  the 
effect  of  America’s  World  War 
effort  may  be  gathered  from  a few 
brief  facts  concerning  one  in- 
dustry in  which  our  State  is  very 
heavily  concerned,  the  manu- 
facture of  woven  and  knitted  tex- 
tiles. 

II 

Just  how  great  a drain  upon  the 
normal  resources  of  the  Nation  a 
full  military  effort  by  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  make  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  the  army  wool  experts 
estimated  the  total  national  needs 
for  wool  to  June  of  the  following 
year  to  be  246  million  pounds  for 
the  army  and  15  million  pounds 
for  all  civilian  use.  The  army  thus 
took  over  94  percent  of  all  the 
available  woolen  supply  of  the 
United  States,  leaving  only  six 
percent  for  use  by  American 
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civilians.  In  1917,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  our  military  effort,  the 
wool  in  sight  in  the  United  States 
was  barely  one-third  enough  to 
supply  the  estimated  needs  of  the 
army  for  that  year  and  there  were 
afterwards  no  public  sales  of  wool 
until  the  armistice  was  signed.  To 
supply  the  enormous  needs  of 
wool  for  army  use,  effort  was  made 
to  make  use  of  the  surpluses  at 
that  time  existing  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  in  Australia. 
But  before  the  United  States  had 
actually  embarked  on  an  all-out 
war  preparation,  shipping  had  be- 
come so  scarce  that  none  but  sail- 
ing ships  were  available  to  pro- 
cure either  Argentine  or  Austra- 
lian wool.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  Australia  had  an 
enormous  surplus  of  nearly  a bil- 
lion pounds  of  wool  available, 
very  little  of  it  ever  reached  the 
United  States  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  round  trip  voyage  by  sail- 
ing vessel  to  Australia  consumed 
from  7 to  10  months,  while  even 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  a 
round  trip  required  from  5 to  6 
months  in  the  available  shipping. 
The  United  States  Wool  Admin- 
istrator, during  the  whole  period 
of  our  war  effort,  purchased  a 
total  of  722,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  at  a cost  of  more  than  half 
a billion  dollars.  But  in  the  final 
months  of  the  war  overcoats  and 
uniform  cloth  were  made  from 
wool  mixtures  in  which  even  the 
coarsest  grade  of  carpet  wool  had 


to  be  employed.  The  army  pur- 
chased or  manufactured,  in  all, 
13,176,000  pairs  of  woolen 
breeches  and  100,000,000  yards  of 
melton  cloth  for  overcoats  and 
uniforms, — a yardage  sufficient  to 
stretch  2%  times  around  the 
world.  Great  economies  were  fi- 
nally forced  upon  the  army  by  the 
enormous  demand  for  woolen 
goods.  The  elimination  of  one 
pocket  on  army  shirts  saved  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  yards  of 
cloth,  and  2,300,000  yards  were 
saved  by  a change  in  the  cutting 
pattern  for  the  soldiers’  breeches. 
An  acute  shortage  existed,  all 
through  the  World  War,  in  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
blankets  for  our  men  under  arms 
despite  the  fact  that  22  million 
blankets  were  purchased  by  the 
government  at  a cost  of  145  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  problem  of 
woolen  knit  goods  was  also  very 
acute.  There  was  a need  for  wool 
undershirts,  drawers,  hose  and 
puttees,  but  a shortage  existed  of 
machinery  adequate  to  provide 
these  essential  articles.  By  the 
close  of  the  war  every  machine  in 
the  United  States  that  could  knit 
hosiery  was  employed  in  knitting 
socks  for  the  government. 

One  serious  development  as  a 
result  of  this  heavy  demand  on 
the  knitting  mills  of  America,  a 
demand  which  would  now  fall 
principally  upon  the  mills  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a shortage  of 
needles.  Needles  for  American 
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knitting  machines  had  been  very 
largely  imported  from  Germany. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  an 
acute  shortage  developed  and  at' 
tempts  were  made  to  procure 
knitting  needles  from  Japan  and 
Sweden.  The  Japanese  needles 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  a spe' 
cial  purchasing  agent  was  sent  to 
Sweden  where  a million  knitting 
needles  were  finally  procured.  In 
the  present  emergency  it  is  inter- 
esting  to  note  that  until  the  out- 
break of  this  war  the  United 
States  had  been  importing  more 
than  5 million  knitting  needles  per 
year  from  Germany,  and  that  no 
supply  could  now  be  obtained 
from  Sweden  if  a shortage  should 
develop. 

There  was  not  enough  machin- 
ery in  America  in  1917  to  knit 
one-tenth  of  the  seamless  woolen 
gloves  demanded  by  the  army  and 
throughout  the  war  many  unsatis- 
factory substitutes  had  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Among  the  numerous  problems 
which  developed  in  the  attempt  to 
clothe  our  World  War  army  was 
the  need  for  buttons.  In  1918,  216 
million  buttons  were  required  for 
army  shirts  alone.  Philadelphia 
and  Rochester,  New  York,  sup- 
plied the  bulk  of  this  production. 
These  buttons  were  manufactured 
from  vegetable  ivory  and  the  re- 
sulting waste  was  carbonized  and 
used  in  the  army  gas  masks.  In 
order  to  manufacture  so  large  a 
quantity  of  uniform  buttons. 


makers  of  electrical  goods,  hard- 
ware, billiard  balls,  celluloid  ar- 
ticles and  phonograph  records 
were  employed  in  this  industry. 

Ill 

During  the  World  War  the 
army  purchased  800  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  cloth, — enough  to 
wrap  a yard  wide  bandage  18 
times  around  the  Equator  of  our 
long-suffering  earth.  The  chief 
demand  was  for  khaki  cloth,  of 
which  the  army  used  the  entire 
national  supply,  forbidding  the 
use  of  that  cloth  by  civilians.  The 
use  of  heavy  webbing  as  a substi- 
tute for  leather  made  a very  se- 
vere demand  on  American  textile 
mills.  Factories,  formerly  making 
brake  linings,  garden  hose,  lamp 
wicks,  suspenders,  garters,  and 
cotton  goods  became  webbing 
manufacturers  and  eventually 
turned  out  120  million  yards  of 
heavy  webbing  for  the  army  use. 
Since  much  of  this  material  was 
turned  out  by  southern  mills  a se- 
vere power  shortage  developed 
throughout  the  South  as  the  result 
of  the  large  demands  made  by  this 
production. 

Practically  every  overall  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  was  fi- 
nally engaged  in  making  work 
clothes  for  the  army.  Three  hun- 
dred million  yards  of  duck  and 
100  million  yards  of  denim  were 
absorbed  by  the  army  procure- 
ment board.  Great  difficulty  was 
for  a time  experienced  in  provid- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  rain 
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coats  and  hats.  Ten  million  rain 
coats  were  finally  purchased  by 
the  army  and  7 million  hats,  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania  being  one  of 
the  centers  of  their  manufacture. 
These  somewhat  wearisome  sta- 
tistics are  recalled  only  to  indi- 
cate the  types  of  industrial  dislo- 
cations that  are  inevitable  at  a 
time  when  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  concentrated  into  the 
production  of  limited  types  of 
material.  Radical  transformations 
had  to  be  made  in  many  of  the 
factories  of  this  and  other  States. 
Since  the  army  had  very  little  use 
for  carpets,  and  since  the  wool  for 
carpet  manufacture  was  absorbed 
by  army  uniform  orders,  carpet 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
makers  of  tire  fabrics  and  even  of 
lace,  became  producers  of  duck  of 
various  types  for  army  tents  and 
tarpaulins. 

IV 

The  reversal  of  this  process  of 
industrial  concentration  naturally 
caused  equally  severe  strains  on 
our  factory  capacity.  One  day  be- 
fore the  Armistice  was  signed 
there  existed,  as  we  have  noticed, 
an  acute  shortage  in  blankets,  but 
one  day  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  this  acute  shortage,  so  far 
as  military  needs  was  concerned, 
had  been  transformed  into  an 
enormous  surplus.  The  army 
found  itself  on  November  12, 
1918,  with  47  months  supply  of 
blankets  on  hand  for  its  normal 
peacetime  need  and,  in  the  same 
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way,  an  acute  shortage  of  shoes 
became,  over  night,  a four-year 
supply,  and  the  reserve  stock  of 
clothes  and  equipment  on  hand  in 
November  1918  was  valued  at  811 
million  dollars.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  that  there  was  devel- 
oped by  the  armistice  a surplus  of 
either  blankets  or  shoes  for  nor- 
mal civilian  demand,  since  neither 
army  shoes  nor  army  blankets 
were  desired  by  civilians,  or  by 
soldiers  returning  to  civilian  life, 
but  a re-tooling  and  readjustment 
of  American  factories  to  civilian 
production  did  become  necessary, 
which  would  have  caused  a very 
great  economic  strain  had  it  not 
been  for  the  large  expenditures 
made  by  the  government  and  the 
large  surpluses  of  credit  at  that 
time  available.  Whether  condi- 
tions which  made  the  readjust- 
ment relatively  easy  in  1918  will 
exist  at  the  close  of  the  present  de- 
fense effort  is  a matter  deserving 
serious  consideration. 

One  other  factor  of  great  im- 
portance so  far  as  our  immediate 
industrial  prospects  are  concerned 
is  the  length  of  time  necessary  be- 
fore a great  industrial  nation  can 
coordinate  its  forces  for  the  large 
scale  manufacture  of  military 
equipment.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  such  problems  are  any  differ- 
ent in  a democracy  than  under  an 
autocratic  government.  The  su- 
perficial conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ent high  state  of  technical  devel- 
opment in  the  German  army  and 
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in  the  German  nation  is  a conse- 
quence  of  its  form  of  government 
is  not  justified  by  historic  facts. 

In  the  great  war  of  1914  the 
democratic  nations  attained  an  ef- 
ficiency of  production  far  exceed- 
ing that  in  Germany.  During  the 
last  year  and  a half  of  the  first 
World  War  French  factories  had 
a surplus  production  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  adequate  to  sup- 
ply not  only  their  own  armies  of 
nearly  four  million  men  but  also 
the  two  and  a half  million  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  then 
occupying  French  soil. 

V 

The  difficulty  of  transforming 
peace-time  industries  into  war- 
time industries  is  not  one  essen- 
tially based  on  the  nature  of  the 
government  involved,  but  rather 
on  the  incompressible  element  of 
time.  Germany  has  been  engaged 
in  military  preparation,  and  in  the 
transformation  of  her  industries 
from  a peace  to  a war-time  basis 
for  more  than  five  years.  Her 
factories  are  consequently  per- 
forming their  specialized  tasks 
with  high  efficiency  while  those  of 
Great  Britain  are  only  beginning 
to  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  defense  ma- 
terials, and  because  of  their  tardy 
transformation  must  now  face 
German  bombardment  at  a time 
when  their  production  is  still  only 
approaching  its  peak. 

Despite  immense  technical  re- 
sources and  because  of  the  very 


extent  of  its  area  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  its  industries,  our  Na- 
tion is  bound  to  be  a long  time  in 
getting  a major  defense  effort 
under  way  at  full  speed.  This  is 
the  unfortunate  fact  which  no  ex- 
penditure of  money  can  do  very 
much  about. 

In  the  first  World  War  the 
United  States  solved  with  great 
speed  the  immense  technical  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  155  millimeter  howitzers 
and  75  millimeter  field  guns,  and 
very  largely  with  the  help  of 
Pennsylvania  enterprise  and  tech- 
nical facilities,  succeeded  in  put- 
ting these  two  vital  types  of  mo- 
bile artillery  into  mass  produc- 
tion. But  none  of  the  155  milli- 
meter howitzers  ever  reached 
France  and  only  146  American 
built  75’s  were  ever  used  by  the 
American  armies. 

These  instances  are  adduced 
only  to  indicate  the  difficulties 
which  lie  ahead  of  us.  American 
high  speed  technical  production 
in  1917  was  highly  successful  in 
many  lines,  but  17  months  was, 
at  that  time,  an  inadequate  period 
for  the  transformation  of  our  in- 
dustries. We  erected  huge  fac- 
tories, were  at  work  on  great  ar- 
mament plants,  and  had  devel- 
oped mass  production  methods  ap- 
plicable to  all  sorts  of  military 
equipment,  but  when  the  Armis- 
tice was  signed  on  November  11, 
1918  we  had  far  more  military 
equipment  on  order  than  in  our 
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soldiers’  hands. 

Most  of  us  can  still  remember, 
and  indeed  still  see  in  our  large 
cities,  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
which  provided  a retail  outlet  for 
some  part  of  the  immense  over 
production  into  which  America 


had  swung  by  November  1918. 
Some  of  the  surplus  products  of 
the  great  world  war  are  still  on 
our  markets,  or  in  government 
warehouses  in  great  quantities. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a condition  will  not  occur 
again  when  this  war  is  ended. 
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Effects  of  World  War 
on  Labor,  Prices,  I nr 
ports  and  Exports 


I 

Prices.  During  the  period  be- 
tween  1913  and  1920  the  retail 
prices  of  food  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  increased 
more  than  100%  according  to  the 
index  maintained  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment  of  Labor.  Between  1913 
and  1921  the  retail  price  of  Am 
thracite  coal,  at  that  time  almost 
the  exclusive  fuel  for  domestic 
heating  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  was  increased  100%.  The 
United  States  wholesale  price  of 
all  commodities  increased  114%. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  wages 
of  labor  advanced  very  rapidly 
during  this  same  period,  it  must 


also  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
come  of  a very  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  families  did  not  and 
could  not  advance,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  young  men  en- 
listed in  the  Army.  While  the 
United  States  Government,  and  in 
many  cases  the  Governments  of 
the  several  states,  provided  sup- 
port for  the  dependents  of  sol- 
diers, no  such  increase  in  income 
as  balanced  the  rise  in  cost  of 
commodities  was  distributed 
through  army  pay,  or  through 
federal  support  of  the  dependents 
of  our  soldiers.  Large  numbers  of 
our  people,  such  as  school 
teachers,  clerical  workers  and 


Table  1 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE 

1916  1919  % of  Increase 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Building  and  Construction  

2.39 

1.23 

3.76 

1.77 

57 

44 

Chemicals  

2.67 

1.18 

4.58 

2.13 

72 

80 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  

2.52 

1.25 

4.64 

2.10 

84 

68 

Clothing  

2.39 

1.30 

4.19 

2.11 

75 

62 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  

2.44 

1.23 

3.89 

1.82 

59 

48 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods  

2.27 

1.30 

4.09 

2.15 

80 

65 

Liquor  and  beverages  

3.27 

1.06 

4.51 

1.88 

38 

77 

Lumber  and  Its  Remanufacture  . . . 

2.11 

1.17 

3.55 

1.95 

68 

67 

Paper  and  Printing  

2.53 

1.19 

4.23 

2.01 

67 

69 

Textiles  

2.15 

1.30 

4.02 

2.36 

87 

81 

Laundries  

2.61 

1.13 

4.01 

1.79 

53 

58 

Metals  and  Metal  Products  

2.94 

1.33 

5.61 

2.55 

91 

92 

Mines  and  Quarries  

2.79 

1.73 

6.44 

2.81 

131 

62 

Public  Service  

2.56 

.96 

4.08 

3.31 

59 

245 

Tobacco  and  Products  

1.81 

1.41 

3.00 

2.26 

66 

60 

Miscellaneous  Industries  

2.37 

1.13 

4.83 

2.10 

104 

86 

Totals  

2.76 

1.27 

4.84 

2.19 

75 

72 
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some  types  of  professional  men 
received  no  increase  of  income 
during  the  period  of  the  first 
world  war.  Some  redistribution 
of  income  was  consequently  in- 
evitable  but  it  was  not,  in  any 
sense,  a redistribution  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  but  rather  a re' 
distribution  from  the  middle 
classes  to  both  labor  and  capital. 
Since  manufacturing  employes 
form  normally  only  43%  of  our 
State’s  workers  the  so'called  war 
time  prosperity  of  the  period  from 
1914  to  1920  did  not  result  in 
social  contentment  or  in  a general 
welbbeing  of  our  whole  popula' 
tion. 

It  may  serve  somewhat  to  cor' 
rect  the  notion  often  entertained 
that  a war  boom  generally  in' 
creases  employment  if  the  fob 
lowing  historic  facts  are  remem- 
bered. 

As  compared  with  1916  total 
employment  in  Pennsylvania’s 
productive  industries  rose  3 per 
cent  in  1917  and  4 per  cent  in 
1918  but  fell  nearly  10  per  cent 
in  1921  and  was  down  6 per  cent 
in  1922.  These  rises  and  declines 
were  very  unevenly  distributed 
among  our  major  industrial  classes. 
Thus,  as  compared  with  1916, 
Clay  and  Glass  employment  de- 
clined somewhat  in  1917,  fell 
16%  in  1918  and  1919,  and  was 
in  fact  below  1916  in  each  of  the 
7 following  years. 

Employment  in  Leather  Goods 
declined  in  1917  and  1918  and 


was  above  1916  in  only  two  of 
seven  years  following.  Employ- 
ment in  the  Lumber  industry  de- 
clined in  1917  and  remained  be- 
low 1916  in  the  seven  ensuing 
years. 

Employment  in  Textiles  and 
Clothing  declined  in  1918.  In 
Mining,  employment  declined  in 

1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920.  In 
Tobacco,  in  1918  and  1919.  In 
Metals  and  Chemicals,  employ- 
ment rose  sharply  in  1917  and 

1918.  But  Chemical  employment 
was  down  27  per  cent  in  1921,  26 
per  cent  in  1922  and  20  per  cent 
in  1923  as  compared  to  1916, 
while  employment  in  the  State’s 
metal  industries  declined  30  per 
cent  below  1916  in  1921  and  did 
not  again  equal  1916  until  after 
1923. 

II 

In  the  following  table  are  listed 
a few  important  indices  of  prices 
and  living  costs  for  the  past 
twenty-six  years.  Between  1914 
and  1920  the  general  level  of 
prices  advanced  about  100  per 
cent,  and  this  advance  continued 
for  more  than  a full  year  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  sharp  deflation  of  food  prices 
in  1921  and  1922  was  caused,  in 
part,  by  European  agricultural 
recovery,  and  in  part  by  the  in- 
dustrial depression  of  1921-22. 

Such  sharp  changes  of  price 
level,  whether  upward,  as  in  1915- 
1920,  or  downward,  as  in  1920- 
24,  inflict  grave  hardship  on  vari- 
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Table  2 

INDICES  OF  PRICE  MOVEMENTS;  1914-1940  (1914=  100)* 


Year 

Wholesale 

Prices 

Wholesale 
Prices : 
Building 
Material 

Food 
Prices : 
Three 
Pennsyl- 
vania 
Cities 

Food 
Prices : 

51  Cities 
in  U.  S. 

Retail 
Prices : 
All  Com- 
modities** 

1914  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1915  

102.0 

101.5 

98.5 

99.1 

101.9 

1916  

124.9 

128.2 

110.6 

110.8 

113.6 

1917  

172.3 

167.4 

144.5 

143.0 

134.8 

1918  

192.7 

187.2 

167.8 

164.3 

162.7 

1919  

203.2 

219.6 

183.4 

181.3 

186.8 

1920  

216.5 

285.4 

200.3 

198.8 

190.7 

1921  

143.3 

184.9 

153.1 

149.8 

170.2 

1922  

142.0 

184.7 

141.2 

138.1 

166.0 

1923  

147.6 

206.2 

148.1 

142.9 

170.1 

1924  

144.1 

194.4 

145.0 

142.5 

169.9 

1925  

151.9 

193.0 

158.2 

153.8 

176.7 

1926  

146.9 

189.9 

164.7 

156.9 

173.9 

1927  

140.1 

179.8 

158.0 

151.8 

170.6 

1928  

142.0 

178.8 

157.3 

150.8 

168.8 

1929  

140.0 

181.1 

159.1 

153.0 

169.2 

1930  

126.9 

170.7 

149.7 

143.8 

158.9 

1931  

107.2 

150.4 

123.7 

118.5 

143.6 

1932  

95.1 

135.5 

101.3 

99.7 

128.8 

1933  

96.7 

146.1 

99.2 

97.5 

129.3 

1934  

110.0 

163.7 

111.7 

108.1 

132.6 

1935  

117.4 

162.0 

119.2 

117.3 

135.0 

1936  

118.7 

164.8 

120.8 

120.0 

137.6 

1937  

126.8 

180.8 

124.9 

124.3 

142.0 

1938  

114.0 

171.6 

117.2 

115.2 

138.1 

1939  

113.2 

171.8 

113.6 

112.1 

137.3 

1940  

114.0 

180.0 

114.3 

113.7 

138.7 

♦Based  on  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

**  Cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  lower-salaried  employes  in  large  cities. 
(December)  U.  S. 


ous  occupational  groups  and  on 
a variety  of  industries.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  ad- 
vances or  declines  are  exaggerated 
for  certain  types  of  product.  Thus, 
while  the  general  level  of  food 
prices  advanced  100  per  cent  be- 


tween 1915  and  1920,  the  price 
of  building  material  rose  nearly 
200  per  cent.  But  buildings  are 
not  consumer  goods.  The  price 
levels  established  during  the  1920 
building  material  boom  became 
fixed  charges  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  wage  earners,  with  re- 
suiting  financial  strain  on  hun- 
dreds  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations  and  banks  throughout  our 
whole  land. 

To  arrive  at  a somewhat  more 
general  picture  of  the  effect  of  the 
World  War  boom  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s welfare,  the  total  compen- 
sation received  by  the  State’s 
workers  in  mining  and  manufac- 


ture, per  capita  of  the  State’s  es- 
timated population,  has  been 
divided  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  index  of  the  cost  of  all 
goods  purchased  by  wage  earners 
and  lower  income  families  frSm 
1915  to  1940.  The  resulting  index 
cannot  claim  to  represent  all  the 
sources  of  State  income,  but  does 
serve  to  indicate  the  changing  ef- 
fect of  war  and  post  war  indus- 


Table  3 


(A) 

Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing 
and  Extractive 
Industries 

Year  Compensation 

1914  

1915  

1916  $1,123,334,100 

1917  1,430,923,200 

1918  1,903,458,100 

1919  1,951,391,700 

1920  2,453,872,400 

1921  1,683,298,100 

1922  1,589,223,500 

1923  2,203,959,000 

1924  2,021,974,500 

1925  1,977,306,600 

1926  2,141,588,300 

1927  2,095,625,800 

1928  2,034,367,500 

1929  2,144,397,300 

1930  1,888,764,600 

1931  1,431,210,600 

1932  1,085,478,600 

1933  1,016,949,600 

1934  1,259,986,400 

1935  1,367,093,400 

1936  1,608,537,700 

1937  1,853,326,200 

1938  1,433,765,400 

1939  1,638,211,000 


1940 


(B) 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Population 

.(Millions) 

(C) 
Index 
Cost  of 
Goods 

(D) 

Real  Wages 
Per  Capita 
( A-4-B-t-C 
=D) 

72.6 

8.21 

74.0 

8.32 

82.4 

$164.0 

8.42 

97.8 

173.8 

8.52 

118.0 

189.3 

8.62 

135.3 

167.1 

8.72 

138.3 

203.2 

8.82 

123.6 

154.3 

8.91 

120.4 

148.0 

9.00 

123.5 

198.4 

9.09 

123.2 

180.4 

9.18 

128.2 

167.7 

9.27 

126.1 

183.2 

9.36 

123.8 

180.8 

9.45 

122.4 

175.8 

9.54 

122.8 

183.2 

9.63 

115.3 

169.8 

9.69 

104.2 

141.7 

9.72 

93.5 

119.4 

9.75 

93.9 

111.1 

9.78 

96.2 

133.9 

9.81 

98.0 

142.3 

9.83 

99.8 

163.9 

9.85 

103.0 

182.7 

9.87 

100.2 

145.1 

9.89 

99.6 

166.4 

9.90 

99.8 
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trial  activity  from  year  to  year. 
Thus,  if  in  any  certain  year  min- 
ing  and  manufacturing  yielded  to 
Pennsylvania’s  workers  2 billion 
dollars  which  meant  $220  per 
capita  of  the  State’s  population, 
that  fact  would  indicate  some^ 
thing  of  the  available  income  of 
the  State’s  people  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  wage  earning 
population.  That  income  meas- 
ured against  the  cost  of  living  will 
yield  an  approximation  of  the 
State’s  real  income  per  capita  pro- 
vided by  the  productive  indus- 
tries through  their  workers.  The 
fourth  column  of  table  3 therefore 
represents  income,  as  defined 
above,  divided  by  an  index  of 
population  and  an  index  of  living 
costs.  (See  also  Chart  III.)  True 
economic  well  being  cannot,  of 
course,  be  arrived  at  so  simply. 
Distribution  of  manufacturing  or 
of  agricultural  income  profoundly 
affects  the  well  being  of  the  State 
and  it  is  possible  for  income  to 
rise  while  employment  declines. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
factor  of  distribution  merely  ex- 
aggerates the  year  to  year  changes 
shown  in  this  index. 

The  index  of  living  cost  em- 
ployed in  this  study  is  the 
weighted  index  of  the  cost  of  all 
commodities  purchased  by  wage 
earners  and  lower  salaried  em- 
ployes and  their  families.  It  was 
applied  to  the  State  income  fig- 
ures only  after  a comparison  of 
available  State  and  national  data 


had  revealed  that  the  variation 
between  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S. 
living  costs  rarely  exceeded  1%. 
See  table  2 and  Chart  II. 

A second  index,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  value  of  the 
State’s  industrial  product  from 
year  to  year  has  been  divided  by 
the  population  of  each  year  and 
by  an  index  of  wholesale  prices, 
reveals  the  shifts  in  the  State’s 
volume  of  production  per  capita 
for  the  twenty-five  year  period 
ending  in  1939.  (Table  4,  Chart 
III.)  It  will  be  noted  that  during 
our  three  most  active  years  of 
production  during  the  World 
War,  the  actual  output  of  our 
Commonwealth  rather  declined 
than  rose. 

This  decline  is  a clear  measure 
of  the  problems  now  facing  our 
industry.  The  transformation  of 
peace  time  industry  to  war  time 
industry  is  accompanied  by  a great 
loss  of  industrial  capacity  during 
the  period  of  this  transformation, 
as  clearly  indicated  by  the  decline 
of  this  index  in  1917.  By  the  end 
of  1918  the  transformation  was 
complete  and  the  index  slightly 
rose.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  sub- 
sequent losses  of  capacity  in  re- 
converting war  industries  to  peace 
industries  produced  a second  de- 
cline. By  1920  this  second  read- 
justment had  been  completed,  but 
in  1921  an  industrial  recession 
cancelled  these  gains  and  pro- 
duced a sharp  decline,  also,  in  the 
per  capita  benefits  of  industrial 
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Table  4 

PENNSYLVANIA  PRODUCTION 


Year 

(A) 

Market  Value  of 
Manufacturing 
and  Extractive 
Products 

(B) 

Wholesale 

Price 

Index 

(C) 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Population 

(Millions) 

(D) 

Production 

Index 

(A-pB-=-C) 

1913  

69.8 

1914  

68.1 

1915  

$3,880,000,000 

69.5 

8.21 

$681 

1916  

5,958,820,700 

85,5 

8.32 

839 

1917  

7,702,631,100 

117.5 

8.42 

779 

1918  

8,729,836,500 

131.3 

8.52 

780 

1919  

8,316,399,200 

138.6 

8.62 

696 

1920  

10,641,228,300 

154.4 

8.72 

792 

1921  

6,121,875,000 

97.6 

8.82 

712 

1922  

6,368,104,600 

96.7 

8.91 

741 

1923  

8,627,581,300 

100.6 

9.00 

953 

1924  

7,349,762,200 

98.1 

9.09 

824 

1925  

7.596,089,800 

103.5 

9.18 

800 

1926  

7,789,603,200 

100.0 

9.23 

841 

1927  

7,503,205,069 

95.4 

9.36 

840 

1928  

7,513,159,289 

96.5 

9.45 

824 

1929  

8,162,001,888 

95.3 

9.54 

898 

1930  

6,691,162,100 

86.4 

9.63 

804 

1931  

4,682,647,300 

73.0 

9.69 

661 

1932  

3,117,806,500 

64.8 

9.72 

495 

1933  

3,492,568,700 

65.9 

9.75 

543 

1934  

4,246,119,300 

74.9 

9.78 

579 

1935  

4,748,959,000 

80.0 

9.81 

605 

1936  

6,051,296,500 

80.8 

9.83 

763 

1937  

6,883,979,000 

86.3 

9.58 

811 

1938  

4,842,495,200 

78.6 

9.87 

624 

1939  

6,095,400,800 

77.1 

9.89 

800 

1940  

9.90 

wages. 

During  this  entire  period  the 
productive  capacity  per  capita 
shows  no  consistent  gain,  and  we 
face  the  industrial  transformations 
from  peace  to  war  industries  at 
substantially  the  same  level  of  per 
capita  production  as  in  1916. 


During  the  period  from  1915 
through  1919,  though  income 
from  wages  and  salaries  in  indus' 
try  more  than  doubled,  actual 
daily  wages  increased  somewhat 
erratically  as  indicated  by  table  1 
and  chart  I,  and  no  one  has  sug' 
gested  that  the  great  mass  of  sab 
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aried  people  received  a 100%  ad' 
vance  in  income.  Yet  costs  of 
food,  fuel  and  housing  all  doubled 
or  more  than  doubled  during  that 
period.  Those  salaried  workers, 
as  essential  to  the  continuity  of 
our  business  and  our  education  as 
any  others,  consequently  suffered 
a decline  in  standards  of  living,  or 
contracted  heavy  debts. 

But  the  cost  of  living  did  not 
notably  decline  again  until  after 
1929,  when  unemployment  be- 
came  general,  and  all  classes  found 
their  general  level  of  economic 
welfare  seriously  reduced.  The 
uneven  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a war  boom  and  subsequent 
dangers  of  such  a boom  are  only 
very  briefly  summarized  in  this 
analysis,  which  is  merely  indica- 
tive of  the  nature  of  problems 
that  are  certain  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  near  future  by  the 
people  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Ill 

Imports  and  Exports 

The  first  World  War  produced 
grave  derangements  in  world 
commerce,  but  far  less  serious 
ones  than  has  the  present  conflict. 
There  was  no  year,  for  instance, 
during  that  war,  in  which  the 
United  States  did  not  receive  im- 
ports from  Germany,  although  in 
1918  the  value  of  such  imports 
was  insignificant.  But  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  were  in  those 
years  important  sources  of  Amer- 
ican supplies  and  important  cus- 


tomers for  our  products.  By  1915 
Bra2;ilian  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  those  from  Great 
Britain.  By  1917  Argentine  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded those  from  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Kingdom  recovered 
her  lead  in  both  these  South 
American  markets  in  1922.  Also 
in  1922  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
covered her  lead  in  German  com- 
merce, and  in  1923  in  that  of 
France. 

Today,  our  European  commerce 
is  almost  exclusively  with  Great 
Britain.  Our  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  Europe  is  practically  non- 
existent. Canada,  as  always,  re- 
mains our  chief  customer;  South 
and  Central  American  trade  has 
been  greatly  stimulated,  but  may 
be  considerably  affected  by  a 
shortage  of  shipping,  if  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  King- 
dom for  our  products  shows  much 
increase,  or  if  a transfer  of  ton- 
nage or  other  causes  produces  a 
shortage  of  available  bottoms. 

Total  exports  to  Latin  America 
amounted  to  $727,776,000  in 
1940,  a gain  of  27.8%  over  the 
preceding  year,  a condition  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  that  of 
1915.  But  North  American  com- 
merce with  Latin  America  is  much 
greater  today  than  at  the  time  of 
the  first  World  War,  and  so  large 
an  increase  as  occurred  in  those 
earlier  years  is  not  likely  to  occur 
again  in  the  near  future.  More- 
over, most  South  American  na- 
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tions  have  become  themselves 
producers  of  many  manufactured 
products,  particularly  of  textiles, 
and  will  no  doubt  attempt  to  ex- 
tend  their  self  sufficiency  during 
this  emergency.  They  are  also 
greatly  handicapped  for  funds  due 
to  bilateral  trading  agreements 
with  Great  Britain  which  blocks 
all  profits  on  goods  sold  to  Eng- 
land,  so  that  such  funds  can  be 
used  only  for  the  purchase  of 
British  products. 

In  1940  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  re- 
sulted in  a net  balance  of  exports 
over  imports  of  $106,700,000. 
How  this  balance  can  be  paid  off 
in  gold  or  goods  by  the  Latin 
American  nations  is  naturally  a 
serious  problem  for  them  and  for 
us. 

Great  Britain  also  has  greatly 
restricted  her  purchases  of  non- 
military  products.  All  in  all,  un- 
less present  conditions  radically 
change,  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  can  anticipate  no 
such  boom  period  as  it  enjoyed  in 
the  first  World  War.  Interna- 
tional credits  are  far  more  limited 
and  the  future  ability  of  foreign 
nations  to  pay  in  goods  for  Amer- 
ican exports  is  under  serious 
doubt. 

The  preliminary  records  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  1940  indicate  a 
sharp  decline  in  world  demand 
for  our  agricultural  products.  The 
balance  of  international  payments 
for  last  year  also  reveals  move- 


ment of  gold  to  the  United 
States  of  more  than  $4,740,000,- 
000.  Depending  on  one’s  estimate 
as  to  the  worth  of  that  gold  in 
a war  time  or  post  war  economy, 
we  had  an  alarmingly  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade,  or  a very  com- 
fortable one.  See  chart  IV. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem 
likely  that  such  gold  purchases 
will  continue,  as  the  1940  total 
was  four  times  greater  than  the 
world’s  annual  gold  production. 

There  exists  today  a strong  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  some  Latin 
American  countries  for  such 
American  products  as  machinery, 
bituminous  coal,  and  paper.  To 
maintain  such  markets,  particu- 
larly for  coal,  and  indeed  for  most 
of  the  727  million  dollars  worth 
of  products  shipped  in  1940  to 
Latin  America  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult under  any  post  war  condi- 
tions now  foreseeable,  unless 
American  manufacturing  costs  can 
be  considerably  reduced  and  ship- 
pers and  manufacturers  close  to 
tide  water  are  allowed  special  ex- 
port rail  rates  for  their  goods. 
This  is  a matter  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  industrial  interests 
of  our  State. 

One  other  phase  of  the  foreign 
trade  problem  which  bears  sharply 
on  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  it  does  on  that  of  the 
nation  as  a whole,  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a greater  diversion  of  both 
export  and  import  trade  to  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  The  freight 
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handling  facilities  of  that  port 
are  in  many  respects  the  best  ex- 
isting  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  would  provide  a relief  from 
serious  bottlenecks  caused  by  har- 
bor  congestion  in  other  American 
ports.  Philadelphia  is  the  second 
American  seaport  in  volume  of 
water  born  commerce,  but  re' 
ceives  far  too  little  of  the  ship- 
ping  originating  or  destined  to 
our  own  State.  In  times  of  peace 
this  fact  is  a matter  of  perhaps 
legitimate  commercial  rivalry,  but 
in  a period  of  national  emergency 
it  rises  above  commercial  consid- 
eration to  be  a matter  of  national 
concern  for  the  speeding  of  a 
program  in  which  the  essential 
element  is  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  labor 
and  industry  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  the  agencies  of  its 
government.  Needless  to  say  the 
brief  survey  here  taken  can  pre- 
tend to  be  only  a glimpse  into 
their  intricacies.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, is  clear.  Knowledge  is  today 
a vital  security  for  the  public  in- 
terest, and  while  we  struggle  with 
every  power  available  to  us  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  whatever 
faces  it  in  the  immediate  future, 
we  must  also  develop  every 
agency  of  research  at  our  com- 
mand to  give  to  these  problems 
the  study  their  importance  to  our 
welfare  demands. 


IV 

The  most  notable  change  which 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
past  25  years  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  large  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  our  products  now 
consumed  by  Latin  American 
countries.  In  this  fact  lies  a cer- 
tain element  of  safety  for  our  post- 
war economy,  if  the  markets  in 
those  countries  to  the  south  of  us 
can  be  maintained  and  developed. 
What  Europe  may  buy  from  the 
United  States  in  the  period  which 
follows  the  World  War  is  highly 
problematical.  What  resources 
Europe  will  have  left  to  buy  any- 
thing from  anybody  is  a matter  of 
very  grave  doubt,  and  while  it  is 
probable  that  the  United  States 
will  export  to  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  to  many  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  supplies  for 
economic  reconstruction,  and  per- 
haps large  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs after  the  war  is  ended,  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  exported 
products  will  ever  be  paid  for. 

We  must  consequently  antici- 
pate that  during  the  unknown 
duration  of  the  present  war  we 
will  be  exporting,  at  a cost  which 
we  must  largely  expect  to  liqui- 
date for  ourselves,  large  quanti- 
ties of  war  materials  and  perhaps 
food  supplies,  and  that  such  ex- 
ports may  continue  for  a consid- 
erable time  after  the  war  is  over, 
but  that  this  commerce  must  not 
be  regarded  as  normal  export 
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trade.  While  it  may  provide  us 
with  a very  great  momentary 
stimulus  to  our  industries,  with 
practically  complete  employment 
in  manufactures,  it  cannot  in  any 
way  add  to  our  eventual  prosper' 
ity,  any  more  than  it  could  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  an  individual  or 
a family  to  be  giving  away  their 
vital  resources  to  hungry  neigh' 
bors,  though  to  do  so  might  add 
largely  to  their  personal  satisfac- 
tion  and  to  their  sense  of  security. 
Economically,  however,  if  we  will 
remember  that  all  of  our  probable 
exports,  if  this  war  long  con' 
tinues,  are  actually  in  the  nature 
of  gifts  to  Great  Britain,  we  will 
form  a saner  opinion  of  the  prob' 
lems  which  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Granted  a successful  termina' 
tion  to  these  hostilities,  we  face  a 
period  in  which  we,  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  struggle  with  the  ut' 
most  energy  to  maintain  our 
standards  of  living.  The  time 
when  the  cost  of  military  emer- 
gency,  or  of  social  emergency  can 
be  absorbed  by  an  increasing  na' 
tional  debt  has  very  clearly  passed. 
The  only  remedy  against  inflation 
of  a ruinous  character,  which 
might  destroy  all  the  social  ad- 
vantages gained  in  the  past  gen- 
eration, seems  to  be  an  increased 
burden  of  taxes  upon  all  classes. 
If  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
this  position  by  past  expenditures, 
and  by  the  necessary  expenditures 
of  national  defense,  then  we  must 


meet  the  consequences  as  man- 
fully as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

These  consequences  are  very 
clearly  that  taxation  and  probably 
rising  prices  for  essential  com- 
modities will  absorb  any  increase 
in  income  which  we  may  individ- 
ually anticipate,  and  that  for 
many  classes  of  our  people  whose 
incomes  do  not  rise  at  periods  of 
greatly  increased  machine  produc- 
tion, the  actual  usable  income  is 
fairly  certain  to  fall.  This  means 
that  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living  at  its  average 
over  the  past  20  years  we  must 
look  forward  to  a period  when 
cost  reduction  in  manufacturing 
will  be  vital.  Wastes  of  any  sort, 
whether  in  distribution,  in  factory 
locations  remote  from  sources  of 
supply  or  power,  or  remote  from 
markets,  as  well  as  the  needless 
duplication  of  varieties  of  prod- 
ucts, will  be  fatal  to  our  success 
in  attempting  to  provide  the 
people  of  our  country  with  the 
same  standard  of  goods  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  anticipa- 
tion that  when  the  war  economy 
is  restored  to  a peace  time  basis 
America  is  going  to  maintain  its 
trade  with  Latin  America,  or  com- 
pete in  any  area  of  the  world  with 
the  post  war  labor  and  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  we  shall  have  to 
realise  that  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  European  countries  and  the 
wages  of  labor  there  are  likely  to 
be  much  below  those  existing  in 
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1939.  The  widespread  destruc- 
tion  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
centuries  which  is  now  occurring 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent cannot  fail  to  impoverish  all 
nations  indulging  in  it.  In  a time 
of  desperate  need  men  are  willing 
to  work,  and  even  must  work  for 
very  low  wages,  and  with  very 
meagre  returns  for  their  labor. 
This  is  the  competition  which 
America  will  have  to  face,  if  it 
attempts  to  maintain  the  world 
markets  it  has  established  even 
among  its  close  neighbors  in  South 
and  Central  America.  These  con- 
ditions also  will  demand  of  us  the 
utmost  economy  of  effort,  and  a 
much  closer  economic  planning 
than  we  have  ever  indulged  in 
before. 

This  is,  therefore,  a period  not 
merely  for  defense  of  our  liberties 
and  the  protection  of  our  soil 
from  invasion,  but  also  the  little 
time  allowed  us  to  get  ready  for 
what  may  be  an  even  more  serious 
period  than  that  of  war.  Even  if 
these  gloomy  anticipations  fail  to 
be  realized,  even  if  by  some 
miracle  of  fate  the  world  springs 
over  night  out  of  this  period  of 
confusion  and  bloodshed  into  an 
era  of  peaceful  and  happy  prog- 
ress, it  is  still  true  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a 
happy  outcome,  and  that  even  if 
it  should  occur,  every  effort  now 
devoted  to  planning  against  the 
possible  dangers  facing  our  future 


will  yield  large  returns  in  the  days 
to  follow. 

V 

What  form  must  such  planning 
take?  Admitting  that  we  are 
now  facing  a period  in  which  un- 
known and  unpredictible  factors 
are  more  numerous  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  life  times,  of  what  use 
can  plannmg  be  at  such  a moment 
of  doubt  as  to  the  future? 

Such  a question  might  easily 
arise  from  a complete  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  planning 
undertakes  to  achieve,  for  there 
was  never  a period  in  the  history 
of  our  nation  in  which  prepara- 
tion to  face  the  future  was  more 
urgent.  And  that  is  what  plan- 
ning means — making  ready  to 
face  whatever  the  future  may 
hold.  Neither  economic  nor 
physical  planning  is  ever  so  much 
concerned  with  prediction  as  with 
our  protection  against  the  unpre- 
dictible. 

Life  insurance  is  a fair  example 
of  sound  planning.  No  man 
knows  any  exact  particulars  as  to 
his  personal  fate,  and  few  would 
care  to  know.  But  a man  very 
properly  plans  to  take  care  of  any 
probable  contingency — and  to 
protect  what  he  needs  to  protect 
under  any  situation  that  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  develop  in 
the  future. 

That  is  a fair  analogy  to  our 
national  and  State  problem.  No 
man  knows  how  long  the  pres- 
ent emergency  may  last.  No  man 
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knows  that  it  is  only  an  emer- 
gency and  not  a long  continuing 
demand  to  be  made  on  our  re- 
sources. Past  experience,  extend- 
ing over  a century  or  more,  indi- 
cates that  such  a transformation 
of  our  productive  energies  and 
such  a waste  of  resources  as  is 
made  inevitable  by  war  have  un- 
fortunate later  consequences  on 
employment,  on  living  standards 
and  on  social  life.  Against  those 
consequences  we  must  endeavor 
to  protect  ourselves  as  best  we 
may. 

That  is  the  problem.  What  can 
we  do  about  it,  while  carrying  on 
to  the  limit  of  our  ability  the  pres- 
ent necessary  work  of  defense 
production? 

The  answer  is  very  obviously, 
that  we  must  take  out  insurance 
on  the  future  and  that  we  can 
only  insure  our  future  by  making 
ourselves  ready  to  meet  whatever 
demands  may  be  ahead.  To  do 
that  involves  acquiring  now  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  as  to 
our  potential  resources  and  as  to 
how  we  may  use  them:  (1)  If 
the  war  ends  suddenly  and  we 
face  a period  of  rapid  adjust- 
ment back  to  peace  time  needs; 
(2)  If  the  war  continues  for  a 
long  time  or  develops  into  a stale- 
mate; (3)  If  the  war  is  trans- 
formed from  a largely  military  to 
a largely  economic  struggle. 

To  face  these  contingencies,  to 
meet  the  possible  need  for  rigid 


economies  of  production,  or  for 
providing  employment  on  a large 
scale  if  production  should  sud- 
denly decline,  we  shall  need  the 
following  types  of  knowledge  to 
be  immediately  at  hand. 

1.  We  shall  need  to  know  and  ' 
to  have  available  for  post-war 
use  a carefully  considered  sched- 
ule of  necessary  public  works. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  vital 
that  public  works  be  postponed, 
wherever  such  postponement  does 
not  immediately  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  people.  For 
public  works  to  compete  for  em- 
ployment with  defense  activity  or 
necessary  civilian  consumption  re- 
quirements would  be  as  serious  an 
error  as  our  communities,  large  or 
small,  could  well  fall  into  now. 

Under  any  probable  circum- 
stance of  the  future  the  employ- 
ment which  such  postponed  pub- 
lic works  may  provide  will  offer  a 
valuable  backlog  to  the  industries 
and  labor  of  our  country  in  a time 
of  need. 

It  is  therefore  important  for  our 
nation,  our  State,  our  cities,  towns, 
counties,  boroughs  and  townships, 
to  make  a study  of,  and  to  have 
ready  for  use  such  a schedule  of 
needed  works,  as  one  vital  precau- 
tion against  depression  and  unem- 
ployment. 

2.  We  shall  need  to  know,  and 
this  also  is  true  on  every  level  of 
government  from  the  smallest 
community  to  the  nation  as  a 
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whole,  every  resource,  every  ca- 
pacity, every  possible  advantage 
and  supply  of  material  and  labor 
which  can  be  turned  by  local 
enterprise  into  some  desirable  and 
saleable  commodity. 

Industrial  rivalries  operating 
against  the  success  of  localities  or 
industries  may  soon  be  very  ex- 
pensive luxuries.  Such  rivalries, 
growing  bitter  through  the  long 
years  of  our  great  industrial  ex- 
pansion, have  resulted  in  rail  rates 
on  certain  American  products, 
such  as  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal,  which  have  effectually  pre- 
vented all  American  producers 
from  retaining  their  proper  share 
of  world  trade.  Local  rivalries 
have  frequently  caused  great  harm 
to  the  industries  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  and  diminished  the  pros- 
perity of  all  who  engaged  in  them. 

The  cooperation  made  neces- 
sary by  our  present  defense  effort 
has  illustrated  the  value  to  Ameri- 
can communities  of  a united  effort 
of  all  the  interests  and  industries 
of  a county  or  town.  The  farm- 
ing out  and  sub-contracting  prac- 
tices, now  so  general  and  needful, 
hold  out  today  the  promise  of 


providing  also  a solution  to  prob- 
lems of  post  war  commercial  re- 
adjustment. They  furnish  a means 
by  which  industry  through  its 
own  efforts  may  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  and  may  stem 
the  drift  toward  an  increasingly 
centralized  governmental  control 
of  all  its  activities. 

We  must  face  the  possibility 
that  in  the  post  war  world, 
economies  of  location,  of  process- 
ing, and  transportation  may  be 
vital  to  our  economic  success. 

On  a regional,  and  on  a state 
level  and  also  industrially  we  must 
search,  with  greater  energy  than 
ever  before  in  our  national  lives, 
for  the  facts  we  need  to  arm  us 
for  our  future  endeavors. 

Research  of  every  type  is  vital 
at  this  hour — research  in  labora- 
tories, research  in  economics,  in 
processing,  and  in  location,  and 
also  an  intensive  study,  by  the 
people  of  every  community  in  our 
land,  of  their  own  industrial  possi- 
bilities. It  is  only  if  we  can  look 
ahead  in  that  spirit  of  courageous 
inquiry  that  the  future  of  our 
State  in  all  its  units  can  be  as- 
sured. 


CONFERENCE  CALENDAR 

The  School  of  Architecture  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion are  again  sponsoring  a short  summer  course  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  to  be  given  from  July  7 to  July  25.  The 
course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  and 
teachers  of  planning  or  related  professions,  technicians  in 
practice,  and  members  of  planning  boards  or  housing  authori- 
ties, and  will  cover  such  subjects  as  zoning,  subdivision  con- 
trol, traffic  problems,  master  plans  for  communities  and 
regions,  housing,  recreation,  roadside  improvement,  and  the 
power  and  duties  of  planning  and  zoning  agencies. 


Conference 

Notes 


Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Industrial  Production  for 
National  Defense 

Held  on  May  22  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Forum  of  the 
Education  Building. 

Several  hundred  representatives  of 
industrial  and  other  interests  related 
to  national  defense  met  in  Harrisburg 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Mark 
S.  James,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment, introduced  the  following 
speakers : The  Honorable  Arthur  H. 
James,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  most  forcefully  described  the 
State’s  participation  in  the  production 
of  defense  materials,  pointing  out  areas 
in  Pennsylvania  which  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a proportionate  share  of  direct 
defense  material  orders ; Mr.  W.  L. 
Batt,  President  of  SKF  Industries, 
Philadelphia,  now  serving  as  Deputy 
Director  of  Production  with  the  office 
of  Production  Management,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  who  spoke  on  the 
activity  of  the  O.  P.  M.  in  general ; 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  President  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  serving  as 
District  Coordinator  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Service  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  in  the  Third 
Federal  Reserve  District,  Philadelphia, 
who  outlined  the  organization  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Service  as  it  will  be 
applied  to  Pennsylvania ; Mr.  W.  S. 
Shipley,  of  the  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corporation,  York,  Pennsylvania,  who 
discussed  the  York  plan  of  pooling  in- 
dustrial resources ; and  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bass,  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  Pittsburgh,  who  de- 
scribed the  place  of  research  in  the 
field  of  industrial  production. 

Meeting  of  the  Harrisburg 
Chapter  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association 

Held  May  20,  at  the  Harrisburg 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  A.  Ross  Eckler,  Chief,  Employ- 


ment and  Income,  Statistical  Section, 
Population  Division,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, spoke  most  informatively  on 
‘‘Employment  Statistics  in  the  1940 
Census.”  Mr.  Eckler  pointed  out  that 
final  results  are  tabulated  first  for 
states  with  the  fewest  inhabitants,  and 
that  on  this  basis,  Pennsylvania  data 
will  be  released  next  to  last. 

National  Conference 
on  Planning 

Held  May  12,  13  and  1 4 at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners 
(which  also  met  on  May  11),  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials,  and  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  combined  in  a joint 
conference,  sponsored  by  twenty-two 
interested  groups  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Earle  S.  Draper,  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  opened 
the  conference  with  an  address  en- 
titled “Time  Is  of  the  Essence — in 
Planning.”  During  the  three  days  of 
the  conference,  ten  separate  “sessions” 
were  held,  concerning  the  following 
subjects : 

Land  Planning 
Industrial  Locations 
Planning  as  an  Administrative 
Process 

Agricultural  Planning 
Housing  and  Planning 
Public  Improvements 
State  and  Local  Planning  Boards 
and  Defense 

Proposals  for  Rebuilding  Cities 
Zoning 

Regional  Planning. 

The  Zoning  Round  Table,  an  after 
breakfast  session,  was  led  by  Alfred 
Bettman,  Chairman  of  the  Cincinnati 
City  Planning  Commission.  Similar 
sessions  were  held  on  Wednesday 
morning,  one  on  city  planning  in  small 
cities,  the  other  on  planning  in  large 
cities. 
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Housing  for  Defense.  A Review  of 
the  Role  of  Housing  in  Relation  to 
America’s  Defense  and  a ProgTam  for 
Action.  The  Factual  Findings  by  Miles 
L.  Colean.  The  Program  by  The  Hous- 
ing Committee.  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1940.  198 

pp.  $2.00. 

This  study  examines  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  housing  situa- 
tion existing  during  the  armament 
program  of  the  last  war  and  that 
which  may  be  created  during  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  of  the  present 
emergency  program.  In  a review  of 
the  experience  of  the  last  war  with 
its  confusion  of  authority  and  the  be- 
lated creation  of  the  U.  S.  Housing 
Authority,  the  expansion  of  industry 
is  seen  to  be  impaired  and  delayed  by 
inadequate  shelter  for  the  workers. 

Although  defense  housing  is  a special 
problem,  the  Committee  believes  that 
private  house  building  should  be  main- 
tained during  the  emergency,  which  it 
estimates  as  extending  over  a four  to 
five  year  period. 

“How  greatly  we  may  rely  upon  pri- 
vate initiative  and  enterprise/  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  we  may: 

a.  Avoid  the  isolated,  but  extremely 
dangerous,  instances  of  heavy  concen- 
tration of  industrial  activity; 

b.  Keep  down  migration  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly low-paid,  unskilled  labor; 

c.  Balance  defense  activity  with  the 
resources  in  existing  dwellings  and  in 
building  capacity  of  the  communities 
in  which  it  is  located; 

d.  Make  known  the  size  and  character 
of  housing  needs  to  builders  before 
crises  develop;  and 

e.  Find  means  of  adapting  the  build- 
ing industry  to  suddenly  increased  and 
specialized  demands. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  govern- 
ment will  not  need  to  concern  itself 
with  housing.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  vitally  concerned  from  two  points 
of  view: 

a.  Aid  to  private  operations  by  re- 
moving obstacles  that  destroy  ini- 
tiative, by  offering  inducements  to 
go  ahead  even  in  an  uncertain  situ- 
ation, and  by  guiding  defense  activ- 
ity so  as  to  avoid  risks  that  would 
be  too  great  for  private  enterprise. 

b.  Direct  housing  operations  in  situa- 
tions where  private  initiative  is  un- 
able to  function.” 

Besides  an  outline  of  general  poli- 
cies to  be  adopted,  the  Committee  has 
made  nine  general  recommendations 
with  their  subsidiary  recommendations 
and  procedures  to  be  followed.  The 
Committee  believes  that  arbitrary  con- 
trol of  the  rentals  of  privately  owned 
property  should  be  avoided  by  a full 
utilization  of  existing  vacancies  and 
an  early  stimulation  of  housing  activ- 


ity, through  repair,  conversion,  and 
new  construction.  The  capacity  of  the 
housing  industry  should  be  increased 
through  the  simplification  of  construc- 
tion processes  with  a standardization 
of  construction  methods  through  tech- 
nical aids  provided  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  through  a model 
building  code,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  county  building  agencies  for 
the  maintenance  of  construction  stand- 
ards (for  temporary  structures  have 
proven  to  be  seldom  temporary  but 
have  later  constituted  slum  areas), 
and  through  the  eradication  of  arbi- 
trary restraints  and  illicit  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  costs 
or  maintaining  local  monopolies.  More- 
over, the  Committee  believes  that  a 
“small  appropriation,  perhaps  as  little 
as  $500,000,  for  advance  report  and 
planning  should,  if  distributed  to  com- 
mittees representing  one  hundred  des- 
ignated defense  areas,  permit  these 
areas  to  retain  competent  technical  ad- 
vice and  to  report  on  the  expansion  in 
housing  and  other  facilities  needed  for 
each  area  to  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  it.”  All  in  all,  full  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  competence 
and  techniques  developed  by  private 
industry. 

Control  of  Federal  Expenditures  and 
Debt.  A Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Finance,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  "Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  December,  1940,  12  pp. 
“This  report  proposes  that  Congress 
devise  new  means  of  controlling  fed- 
eral appropriations,  expenditures  and 
debt  increases;  reduction  of  non- 
defense expenditures,  and  improve- 
ments in  executive  budgetary  pro- 
cedure.” 

Fundamental  Economic  Issues  In 
National  Defense,  by  Harold  G. 
Moulton.  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet  No.  26. 
January  1941.  32  pp.  This  report, 

based  largely  upon  previous  and  con- 
tinuing research  studies  with  special 
reference  to  America's  Capacity  to 
Produce,  America's  Capacity  to  Con- 
sume, Wartime  Control  of  Prices,  and 
Bases  of  Prosperity  (a  study  now  in 
process),  analyzes  briefly  the  follow- 
ing issues:  (1)  the  extent  of  the  re- 
adjustments that  may  be  required  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation;  (2)  the 
effect  of  the  financial  costs  upon  the 
further  growth  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  financial  position  of  the  govern- 
ment; (3)  the  possibility  of  a great  in- 
flation of  commodity  prices;  and 
(4)  the  danger  of  a collapse  of  the 
economic  system  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  at  the  completion  of  the  de- 
fense program. 
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Pennsylvania,  A Guide  to  the  Key- 
stone State.  Compiled  by  the  workers 
of  the  Writers'  Program  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Oxford  University  Press,  N.  Y.  1941. 
636  pp.  (Illus.)  Price  $3.00. 

As  a volume  of  the  American  Guide 
Series,  written  for  the  use  of  the  tour- 
ist and  the  enjoyment  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  this  book  is  packed  with 
information  on  items  of  historical  and 
general  interest,  descriptions  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  places  of  scenic  beauty 
with  suggested  itineraries  for  visiting 
these  places. 

Part  I on  the  “General  Background,” 
after  a short  sketch  of  “Pennsylvania 
Today,”  written  for  the  tourist,  begins 
with  the  evolution  of  the  physical  con- 
tours of  the  State’s  geological  and 
geographical  pattern  and  thence  pro- 
ceeds with  a history  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  area  from  the  early  Indians  to 
the  present.  The  chapter,  “History,” 
is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  book, 
telling  of  the  early  settlements  of 
Swedes,  Dutch,  and  English,  of  Penn’s 
coming,  the  establishment  of  a govern- 
ment with  a bicameral  form  of  legis- 
lature selected  by  election,  the  “Char- 
ter of  Liberties,”  and  the  subsequent 
immigration  of  English,  Welsh  and 
Germans. 

The  book  also  sketches  the  social 
and  industrial  development  within  the 
State  from  the  Revolutionary  War  up 
to  the  present.  An  excellent  summary 
of  the  present  State  government, 
under  a constitution  ratified  in  De- 
cember 1873,  completes  the  first 
section. 

Naturally  in  a book  of  this  type, 
written  and  compiled  by  many  writers, 
some  chapters  are  excellent,  others 
poor.  Particularly  good,  in  addition  to 
that  on  History,  are  those  on  Ethnic 
Groups  and  Their  Folkways,  Transpor- 
tation, and  Religion. 

Part  II  with  its  descriptions  of 
eighteen  cities  and  towns  is  excel- 
lently compiled;  general  information 
on  each,  transportation  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  points  of  interest 
are  usefully  arranged.  The  third  part 
devoted  to  twenty  suggested  tours  is 
also  very  well  organized  for  the  use  of 
both  the  newcomer  to  the  State  and 
the  citizens  within,  and  covers  over  a 
third  of  the  volume.  As  a supplement 
to  the  previous  sections  the  appendices 
of  Part  IV  provide  a lengthy  chronol- 
ogy and  a guide  to  further  reading. 

“Pennsylvania,  a Guide  to  the  Key- 
stone State”  is  profusely  illustrated. 
The  photographs  are  very  well  chosen 
as  to  subject  and  beautifully  executed. 
They  add  immeasurably  to  a good 
book,  and  yet  are  a flaw  in  an  excel- 
lent arrangement,  being  poorly  placed 
in  groups  within  the  essay  material 
but  not  with  their  respective  subjects; 
for  instance,  those  on  Philadelphia  are 


placed  within  the  section  on  Pitts- 
burgh. However,  all  in  all  it  is  a book 
that  all  those  who  love  the  State 
would  greatly  enjoy. 


Pennsylvania:  The  Story  of  a Com- 
monwealth, by  Dr.  Robert  Forten- 
baugh  and  H.  James  Tarman.  Penn- 
sylvania Book  Service,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1940. 
592  pp.  $2.24. 

This  textbook  on  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory for  use  in  secondary  schools  is 
written  very  simply  and  clearly  so 
that  the  pupils  in  grades  from  9 to  12 
may  easily  comprehend  “the  forces 
which  have  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce our  great  Commonwealth."  The 
book  is  divided  into  the  following 
units:  1. — The  White  Man  Comes 
to  Pennsylvania  (1609-1681);  2. — 

The  Colonial  Era  and  Political  Inde- 
pendence (1681-1790);  3. — The  Poli- 

tical Growth  of  the  Commonwealth 
(1790-1940);  4. — The  Economic  Growth 
of  Pennsylvania  (1609-1940);  5. — The 
Social  and  Cultural  Life  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1609-1940). 

The  pupil  is  provided  with  a bibliog- 
raphy of  supplementary  material  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  for  use  in 
extra-credit  work,  in  addition  to  a list 
of  historical  dates  and  events.  Much 
detailed  information  as  to  the  govern- 
mental divisions  and  organizations  is 
provided  in  the  appendix  as  well  as  in 
the  text.  Geographical  detail  is  also 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  numerous 
maps.  Young  people  should  find  this 
an  interesting  and  comprehensible 
book  on  the  State. 


Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Mod- 
ern World,  by  Karl  B.  Lohmann,  1941, 
19S  pages,  92  illustrations.  Garrard 
Press,  Champaign,  Illinois.  $2.50. 

The  whole  volume  is  a definition 
of  landscape  architecture.  Its  con- 
tents range  from  descriptions  of 
Kgyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
other  ancient  gardens  to  a discussion 
of  airport  design,  from  the  statement 
that  “Its  (landscape  architecture’s) 
principal  objectives  include  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  people  with 
particular  reference  to  their  surround- 
ings” to  “For  a five-par  hole  (includ- 
ing two  plays  on  the  green),  an  aver- 
age distance  of  from  450  to  600  yards 
is  usually  possible.”  In  twenty-five 
chapters  is  covered  practically  every 
conceivable  phase  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture, broadly  enough  so  students, 
interested  laymen  and  others  can 
clearly  understand  the  author’s  con- 
ception of  the  profession,  and  suffi- 
ciently in  detail  to  serve  as  a check- 
list in  practice. 

Professor  Lohmann  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  filling  the  “real  need  for 
a new  book  that  deals  more  broadly 
with  the  field  and  at  the  same  time 
takes  into  account  the  changes  of  our 
modern  life.” 
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